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INTRODÜCTION. 


Althouqh  the  annals  of  Tennessee  are  net  fliled  widi 
aooounts  of  tho  revolutions  whicli  Iiave  ehanged  the  oom* 
j^exion  of  the  worldi  yet  hor  history,  in  addition  to  the 
interest  whioh  it  posscsscs  for  her  children  as  giving  au 
account  of  the  acliiovemcnts  of  their  anoestors,  has  one 
claim  upon  tho  attention  of  tho  thoughtful  student  of  his- 
tory  which  is  peculiarly  her  own.  In  it  can  be  studied,  as 
under  a  glass  and  in  an  hour,  the  proccss  of  development 
whieh  in  other  States  is  either  imperfectly  displayed  or  is 
spread  over  a  long  stretch  of  timei  the  periods  of  which 
are  indistinctly  underatooil,  or  nmrred  hy  extrancous  and 
disturhnig  causes.  In  tho  Thirloen  Cobnio^  the  cliief 
causcH  of  dUturbanees  wore  tho  cupidity  of  cohinial  propri- 
etors  and  tho  de.s|>otisin  of  rulers«  In  the  youngcr  8tatcs« 
exoepting  Kentuckyi  and  i)erhdps  Vermout^  tlie  line  of 
advaneouient  began  at  or  after  a  point  wliere  the  fidl 
development  of  American  principles  had  been  attaineiU 
In  Tennessee  we  have  within  the  limits  of  a  ccntury  a 
picture  of  national  life  as  complete  as  that  of  Ëngland 
through  its  two  tbousand  years,  or  tliat  of  Home  f rom  the 
vkings  to  the  emi)erors.  We  can  study  the  pnx^ss  by 
which  wildernesses  were  turned  into  gardens,  and  observe 
the  stages  of  development  f  rom  primitive  rudeness  to  civ- 
ilization  and  refinement,  —  f  rom  disorganization  to  organ- 
ization;  f  rom  the  absence -of  all  law,  through  all  the 
grades  of  a  complete,  system  of  laws  imperfectly  obeyed, 
to  a  time  when  a  eommunity  oi  nearly  two  milUons  of 
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2  .    IKTBODUCnON. 

people  live  togetber  in  the  bonds  of  a  sober,  indastrious, 
and  law-abiding  citizcnHhip.  In  a  study  of  her  annals  we 
sliull  fiud  tbat  her  instrunicnts  wcre  often  uneouth,  tbat 
her  progress  was  often  slow,  tbat  many  blunders  were  com- 
initted^  and  tbat  there  was  mueb  violenee  and  frequent 
sbedding  of  blood  for.evil  and  disgraceful  eauses;  but 
tbose  of  us  wbo  are  proud  of  our  ntitive  State  sball  also  be 
rewarded  by  finding  at  tiuics,  and  often  in  most  uhex|)ected 
places,  exhibitioiis  of  tbose  qualities  wbich  constitute  wbat 
is  most  noble  and  adnüi-able  in  the  hunian  cbaracter. 

The  bistory  of  a  State,  judgcd  by  the  political  discus- 
sions  between  aspir;:uts  f or  sUite  oiliees,  is  metely  a  result- 
ing  incident  of  the  liistory  of  the  United  States.  Tbere 
have  been  in  the  bistory  of  Teunessee  questious  of  loeal 
poliey  in4)oi*tautenougb  to  cause  division  auiong  tlie  voters 
of  the  State.  '  But,  a^Kirt  f rom  the  state  debt,  the  time 
and  attentiun  aceorded  the  discussion  of  this  class  of  ques- 
tions  bas  been  altogotber  iusigniiicant  in  comparison  with 
the  overwbebning  iniportance  attached  to  questions  óf 
national  politics.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is  neither  bard  to 
find  nor  of  remotc  origin.  The  ultimate  decisionof  all 
lo<*aI  questions.  is  iit  the  immediate  )>ower  of  the  State, 
Any  niistakè  can  easily  be  reetifieil,.  and  results  can  l>e 
promptly  changed,  But  the  case  was  and  is  different  in 
national  affaire.  Here  the  State  is  but  one  of  many  factors, 
and  any  decision  in  vol  ving  its  welfare  is  more  |>ermaneiit 
in  its  nature  and  less  liabletobe  changed,  shoiild  a  change 
l>e  desirable.  This  is  the  main  reason.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  more  fascination  in  the  discussioü  of  a  ques- 
tion  which  occupies  the  minds  and.  hearts  of  forty  mil- 
lious  of  {H>opl6  than  in  the  discussion  of  a  qucstion  which 
merely  involves  one  and  one*s  neighbor.  This  being  the 
case^  a  state  bistory  cannot  entirely  ignore  national  politics. 
But  the  opposite  extreme  is  more  viclous  still.  The  real 
bistory  oi  a  stite,  especially  Teunessee,  is  to  be  f ound 
within  its«own  limits.     Kach  State  haviiig  an  organizod 
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gOTemmentv  an  adranced  state  of  society,  a  genend  diffii* 
sioQ  of  knowlo<lge,  and  a  nieasurablo  quantity  of  comuier- 
cial  prosperity,  has  necessarily  had  stages  of  development, 
or,  in  otlier  words,  a  history.    Tbere  was  a  time  when  those 
who  inbabited  tbe  geographical  di vision  now  called  Tennes-    - 
see  dwelt  in  log-cabins,  and  ate  f róm  woodén  plates  with 
iron  knives  and  horn  spoons.     They  attended  tbe  worship 
of  God  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large  barn.    They 
wore  cottou  cloth  spun  by  the  woinen  of  the  f amily  and 
woven  at  home,  or  brought  f rom  beyond  seas  to  Charleston 
in  ships,  and  f  rom  Charleston  across  the  moiintains  on 
pack-borses.     Tbe  men  as  a  mie  wore  caps  made  of  tbe 
skins  of  the  raccoon,  generally  with  the  tail  hanging  down 
behind.     The  hcad-di*ess  of  the  women  was  a  kind  of  bon- 
net uucde  of  calico  sewed  on  strips  of  whalebone  or  white 
pine,  whieh  stück  forward  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the 
face.  •  All  artielcs  of  feminine  adornment  were  of  the  sim- 
plest  materials.     The  men  used  muskets  which  a  Kaf&r  of 
the  present  day  woidd  not  think  fit  for  decent  savages. 
Coifee,  siigar,  atid  tea,  the  stiplcs  of  the  bousewife  of  this 
date,  were  considered  precieus  and  costly  luxuries.     £very« 
thing  was  rnde  and  primiti ve.     Let  a  stranger  compare  this 
pieture  of  ninety  years  ngo  with  what  he  will  see  in  walking 
through  Main  Street  in  Memphis  on  a  bright  spring  mom- 
ing,  and,  remcml)ering  the  wonls  of  the  Psalmist  on  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  let  him  reflect  that  tbere  are  men 
in  tlic  State  enjoyiug  a  green,  old  age  who  were  thcn  living 
and  breathing   human  beings:     Even  the  least  refleetive 
mimi,  remembering  these  things,  will  pieture  to  itself  the 
contrast,  and  will  rcalize  that  the  interval  between  then  and 
now  has  been  rif  e  with  ehanjü^cs,  and  that  the  present  is  in   . 
some  way,  :\nd  under  the  influence  ot  some  law  of  devel* 
opmeut,  the  logica]  sequcnce  of  that  .past.     This  law  of 
dcvelopment,  its  processes  and  its  results,  form  the  real 
history  of  Tcnnessee.    It  is  the  story  of  this  history  which 
I  have  attempted  to  narrate  without  going  undulvjnto 
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4  INTRODUCnOK. 

detiul,  and  not  passing  over  wbolly  in  silenoe  tbé  individ« 
nals  wbo  have  been  the  factors  of  this  law,  or  the  occasional 
ad  ventures  which  surround  them  with  the  golden  light  of 
a  mediseval  romance,  Tbis  story,  if  accurately  and  im- 
partially  told,  the  author  iroaglnes  may  not  be  altogetber 
without  'interest;  showing  to  the  outside  world  the  justice 
of  tbis  Staters  claim  to  a  place  of  honor  amoiig  the  com* 
monwealths  of  the  Union,  and  rccalling  to  the  uiinds  of 
her  children  the  fact  that  their  forefathers  were  men  of 
brave  hearts,  of  pure  ambition,  and  of  great  achievemcnts, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  iimong  the  noblest  of  those  who, 
by  tindaunted  courage,  calm  foresight,  and  liberal  states- 
inanship,  foünded  in  the  mid&t  of  danger^  solitude,  and 
even  desolationy  the  empire  which  is  now  greater  than  all 
the  rest.  National  politics  in  such  a  narrative  play  a  sub* 
ordiuate  though  importiint  part  It  gives  a  certain  tinge 
to  the  history  of  a  State,  a  certain  mixture  of  light  and 
shade,  which  must  be  taken  into  reckoning.  But  national 
history  b  treated  of  only  where .  it  directly  affects  or  is 
dirèctly  affected  by'the  State.  Even  slavery,  which  in« 
deed  profoundly  influenced  the  social  life  of  tbis  as  well 
as  all  other  Southern  and  Southwestem  States,  was  al ways 
a  national  and  never  a  state  issue. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIBSt  APPROACH  OF  POPÜLATIOK. 

The  history  of  Tennessee  as  a  distinctive  individualitj 
begins  with  the  erection  in  1769  of  WilUara  Bean^s  cabin, 
iiear  the  junction  of  the  Watauga  and  Boone*s  Creek,  in 
East  Tennessee,  or,  as  it  was  thc^n,  in  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina.  In  this  cabin,  the .  most  important  and 
the  best  known  if  not  the  iirst  of  those  which  were  built, 
we  find  the  germ  of  a  future  politieal  organism.  From 
now  on,  there  is  a  new  and  an  independent  growth.  Be- 
fore  this^  though  there  are  mentions  of  matters  which  took 
place  upon  the  soil  of  what  subscquently  became  Tennes- 
see, there  was  nothing  coherent  or  consistent  within  to 
meet  the  activity  of  the  organized  and  resjbless  world  with- 
out. The  fort  which  La  Salie,  retutning  from  the  voyage 
which  he  vainly  hp})cd  would  add  new  lustre  to  the  crown 
of  the  Grand  Monarch,  built  on  the  Chiekasaw  Bluffs  and 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prudliomme,^  was,  apart 
from  the  ^sociation  of  ideas,  of  no  more  importance  in 
the  history  of  Tennessee  than  the  death  of  an  Indian 
chief,  or  the  signiBcance  of  the  mysterieus  symbols  on 
a  piece  of  wampum.  Even  the  trading  post  which  he 
attelnpted  to  establish  there,  and  the  ti'eaties  of  commerce 

^  Ramsey  (p.  39).says  that  thb  fort  waibiiiU  on  the  first  Chiekasaw 
Blulf,    It  was  the  fourth.  r^  T 
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wluchhe  entered  into  with  the  resident  CbickaaaWs  dwindle 
into  insig^iifieanco  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  subaequent 
faihiro  which  Mt  \\o  traot^  Whind.  Of  the  fianio  nature 
is  tho  f  act  tliat  a  few  }  ears  earlior  a  Cunadiuu  niissionary 
named  Marqiiettc,  with  scveral  eouipanioiis,  deseendcd  the  « 
Mis!$issi|>pi  Kivor  **  to  phint  tho  bnnncr  of  France  side  by 
side  with  th  it  of  Spain  on  the  Uuif  of  Mexico ;  **  and  th:it 
Marquetté's  journal  describea  scvcral  bank  elevations  which 
corresiH)nd  very  nearly  with  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Chiekasaw  nhiffs,  and  an  inlaud,  the  desoription  of  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  Presidehfs  Isinnd,  of 
infanious  notoricty  in  the  aunals  of  local  criminal  jiirispru- 
dence.' 

But  adventuFèrs  like  La  Salie  and  Marquette  merely 
saw  the  western  borders  of  the  State.  Tennessee  was  dis- 
tant  f rom  the  cóast  line  f roin  which  its  future  ix)pulation 
was  tocome.  IIènce,like  all  interior  regiohs,  it  was  exeuipt 
froni  the  visits  of  Enroi)ean  adventurers  and  the  white 
jace,  until  the  increase  of  population,  by  confining  the 
more  restless  spirits  of  thé  original  colonies,  caused  thcm 
to  ovei-flow  tho  boundaries  of  soeial  liniitations  and  the 
barrters  of  daily  life  to  seekncw  homes  in  tho  wilderness, 
The  interval  f  rom  the  grantof  Qucén  Elizabeth  to  Kaleigh 
nntil  the  erection  of  William  Beanseabin.was  the  periöd 
of  preparation  for  this  overflow.  Before  takiug  up  the 
history  of  Tennessee  it  will  be  profitable  to  review^  how. 
ever  succinctly,  the  events  which  fiU  the  period  f  rom  1584 
to  17C9,  or  such  part  of  tliem  as  throw  üght  upon  the  sub- 
sequent  development  of  the  then  unformed  State. 

There  is  a  tmdition,  fonnded  upon  ingenious  suppósition 
and  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  of  topographical 
features,  that  De  Sóto,  on  that  wonderful  march  of  con* 
quest  and  diseovery  whieh  is  at  onee  the  brightest  and 
the  saddest  page' in  the  histofy  of  American  coloniization, 
entered  the  eastem  part  of  the  then  undistinguished  dis* 
trict  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tennessee,  and,  tuming^ 
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westward  across  the  continent,  continued  bis  progress  nntü 
it  finally  broiiglit  him  to  the  fNiuks  of  the  MissiAsippi*    It 
IB  even  coii  jWUinnl  tlmt  the  village  nctar  whiéh  he  eneatni>eil« 
to  whieh  the  Imlians  gave  the  name  Clüsoa  in  honor  of 
thcir  chicf,  and  whieh  stood  on  a  high  enibanknient,  oc» 
eupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Aleiupliis,  whieh  is 
known  in  the  fanüllar  language  of  the. present  day  as  the 
City  of  the  Bluffs.    This  niay  be  trué*     But  it  is  a  matter 
of  specuUition.     We  know  indeed  that  De  Soto  erossed  a 
tedious  range  of  mountains;  that  he  earae  iulo  a  region  of 
country  rieh  in  harvests  and  tliickly  settled,  f  uil  of  val- 
leys,  brooks,  l'ivers,  and  forests,  and  that  after  niany  days* 
niarchiiig,  during  whieh  he  passcul  throtigh  the  pro  vinces 
of  some  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  known  to  have  inhabited 
parts  of  this  State,  he  eanie  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis» 
sippi  Ui  ver.     Several  laboriousattempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  exact  line  of  this  march  by  the  aid  of 
topographieal  niaps  of  the  present  day  and  contemporane» 
oiis  aceounU  of  De  Soto^s  adventurous  course,  but  without 
satisfsietory  result.      It  is  not  impossible  that  the  great 
^panish  captain,  who  had  seen  so  niany  of  the  wonders  of 
the  young  worhl,  niay  have  trotl  u|M>n  the  soil  of  Tennossee. 
Iniagiiiation  must  do  the  rest.     (^ueen  Klizal>cth,  whose 
geucrosity  towards  Kalcigh  was  not  less  tempered  witli  pru* 
dence  than  lier  generosity  towards  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  gaVe   - 
him  by  royal  patent  the  right  to  discover,  view,  and  take 
posscssion  of  such  remote  heathen  and  barbarous  hinds 
not  posscssed  or  inhabited  by  Christian  people  as  to  him 
should  seem  good.     In  pursuance  of  this  gracieus  allow- 
ance,  Raleigh  at  his  own  expense  made  three  several  at* 
tempts  to  colonize  what  is  now  Virginia  and  North  Caro. 
lina,  but  failed  signally  in  all.     A  later  attempt  under 
James  having  l>ecn  more  suecessful,  the  attcntion  of  the 
Loudoners  —  for  Londen  fumished  the  motive-power  of 
colonization  —  was  ealled  to  the  southem  coast  line,  and 
resulted  in  a  rapid  iuflux  of  emigrants  to  the  neW  settle» 
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ments.    The  grant  of  1680  to  Sir  Robert  Heaih  Üaving 
been  forfeited,  another  charter  was  granted  to  another 
company.    Charles  II.,  in  1663,  careless  of  the  condition 
of  the  colonies,  ignorant  of  their  growing  wealth^  and 
eager  to  repay  substantial  services  rendered  him  during  the 
dark  days  of  his  exile  and  the  doubtful  days  of  the  Kes- 
toration  without  sacrificing  the  means  of  royal  dissipa- 
tion,  grauted  to  'Ckrendou,  General  Monk,  Lord  Aslüey, 
and  others,  all  of  the  New  World  that  lay  between  the 
thirty-first  and  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  subse- 
queutly  increased  his  profuse  muniBcence  by  so  extending 
the  grant  as.to  inelude  all  between  36^  30'  and  29^     The 
northem  line  of  Tcnuessee  ran  substantially  with  the  30® 
80'  parallel.     The  proprietors,  couforuung  to  the  spirit  of 
the  grant  and  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  clear  and  luiui* 
nous  intellect  of  the  statesinan-like  historiaii  wlio  was  one 
of  theni,  iis  \Vell  as  by  the  vaeillating.and  brlUiant  Shaftes- 
buiy,  applied  to  Loeke,  who  with  Spinoza  was  to  revolu- 
tionize   the  intelléctual  methods  of  Ëurope,  to  frame  a 
form  of  governnient  for  the  new  colony.     In  compliance 
with  this  request,  Locke  devised  a  schcme  which  was  hailed 
by  the  intellects  of  Oxford  and  the  eoffee-houses  as  the 
•* Grand' Alodel**  of  what  a  government  should  be,  but 
which,  for  practical  purjxises,  was  not  luuch  superior  to 
that  in  which,  the  law-making  power  héxng  vested  in  bar- 
bers,  official  rank  and  social  grades  were  dependent  upon 
the  growth  of  the  beard  and  the  color  of  the  h:ur.     The 
Grand  Model  still  reuiains  as  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  kinship  of  human  wisdom. and   human  folly.      The 
infant  colbny  never  fully  adopted  it,  and  the  attempts 
of  variöus  successive  govcrnors  to  introducé  it  wcro  the 
cause  of  alniost  unintcrniptèd   inicrnnl  dissensions  for 
twenty  ycars.     Finally,  during  óne  of  the  domcstic  ivv- 
olutiond  which,  though  as  a  nde  bloodlcss,  were  violent 
enough  to  delight  a  Jacobin,  it  was  conipletely  subvcrted 
and  then  abrogated.     In  1719  the  government  passcd. 
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irom'ihe  hands  of  the  proprietors  into  those  of  the  king, 
and  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  being  separated 
about  this  time,  both  beearae  independent  royal  colonies. 

The  relations  existiug  between  the  eolonies  and  the  In- 
dians  Were  on  the  whole  variable,  and  liable  to  quick  and 
violent  ehanges.     At  times  the  colonies  would  nnite  with 
one  tribe  to  chastise  or  extermiuate  another.     A  oombina- 
tion  of  this  kind  between  the  Cberokees  and  the  colonies 
against  the  Tuscaroras  was  the  eause  of  the  migration  of 
the  latter  to  the  northcm  lakes.    A  few  years  later  we 
find  the  Cherokees  thciuselves  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
of  all  the  adjaeent  tribes,  having  for  its  object  the  com« 
plete  annihilation  of  the  eolonists.     Duriiig  this  tinie  wero 
sown   the   seeds  of  Iiatred  whieh  .  subsequcntly  produced 
niany  a  harvest  of  ra])iue  and  butehery.     Nor  were  the 
Indians  the  most  dangerous  or  the  most  malignant  foes  of 
the  colonies.     While  the  Knglish  were  spreading  into  the 
intcrior,  and  securing  themselves  as  they  went  by  the  build* 
ing  of  villagcs  and  forts  and  the  extension  of  agrieultiire, 
tlie  Sjmniurds  had  been  gaining  firm  foothold  in  Florida, 
and  the  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.     It  was  the  bitter 
eomplaint  of  the  eolonists  to  the  mother  country  during 
the  Cherökce-Catawba  conspiracy,  that  St.  Augustine  was 
uscil  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  point  for  the  distribution  of 
guns  and  aromunition  to  the  hostile  tribes.     Ëngland  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  outrage.     A  hundred  years  later,  the 
Spaniards  adopted   the  same   method  of  harassing  the 
United  States  during  tlte  War  of  1812.     It  was  a  Ten- 
nessc^an  who  put  a  stop  to  it     lleeaught  two  of  thcm  and 
shot  thcm.^     The  Frenel)  cf^nocjally,  af  ter  having  planted 
tliemselves  u^ton  the  banks  of  the  northcm   lakes,  had 
Rucccedcd  in  founding  a  new  empire  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississip]>i,  and,  bornc  aUmg  by  the  inspiration  of  con* 
quest  caught  f  rom  tlie  vietorious  arms  of  Luxcmbourg  and 

^  Arbutlinot  and  Aiubristcr  claimed  to  be  Briiishsubjc^ts,  but  were 
in  S^KUiish  servicei  ^  r 
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Tnrenne  at  home,  were  already  dreaming  of  miitiiig  the  * 
North  and  the  South  in  one  grand  Western  dominion, 
confining  the  Ënglish  and  the  Spanish  to  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  actüally  oceupied  by  them  at  that  time.    Their 
pian  was  boldly  conceiveiU  hut  tlio  history  of  tlie  'NVcHtorn 
henüsphoro  has  bcou  an  oxomplinoation  of  tliu  diiTotvm*o 
botweon  conqiiost  and  colonizatiou.    Tho  idca  of  La  SalKs 
Talon,  and  Moiitcalm  was  to  take  the  Mississippi  Kiver» 
which  was  even  then  a  tlieme  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
as  a  eentre,  and, gradually  subduing  the  adjaeent  tenitory, 
to  extend  the  French  sway  across  to  the  Paeiiie  Ocean. 
The  first  neeessity  of  this  plan  was  of  course  the  downfaU 
of  the  English.     The  genend  outliue  of  the  niethod  to  be 
adopted  for  the  carryingout  of  tlüs  seheme  was  to  estab- 
ILsh  trading  posts  along  the  banks  of  the  ^lississippi  and 
lts  tributaries,  to  make   treaties  of  friendship  with  the 
natives  where  possible,  to  exterminate  or  overawe  them 
where  treaties  could  not  be  brought  aboiit,  and  to  instigate 
their  allies  to  continual  wai*fare  agaihst  the  English.     In 
pursuanee  of  this  plan  forts  were  erected  at  the  nroutli  of 
the  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  inouth  of  the  Wabash, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missisisippi,  on  the 
Chiekasaw  Blnffs,  near  the  moiith  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  Cumberland.     Thére  were  probably  as  niany  more  at 
ether  points,  with  these  as  eentres.     The  instruments  for 
the  acconiplishment  of  their  object  were  bribory,  artifiice, 
euntiing,  and  crucity.     The   colonics,  fcarful  of  the  en- 
eroacfiméuts  of  their  old  and  dreaded  enemy,  adopted  the 
policy  of  their  antagonists,  and  the  frietidship  of  half- 
naktnl  savages,  who  danecd  war  dances  and  paintod  their 
IkkHcs  to  frighten  their eneniies,  becamean  object  of  eager 
rivalry  l)etween  the  two  most  ])owerful  and  enlightened 
races  on  the  globe.     The  English  secured  the  Crecks  and 
Cherokees,  —  the  French,  the  Choctaws  aiid  minor  tribes. 
The  Chickasaws,  who  inhabited  the  region  of  Memphis  and 
North  Mississippi,  remained  neutral.    The  contest  went  in 
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&Tor  of  the  EuglUh  from  the  fint  Thej  nót  only  viade 
treaties  of  peace  with  them,  but  took  advactage  of  the 
Indiaas*  f ear  of  their  villages  being  attacked  by  the  French, 
during  their  absence  on  the  war-path,  to  erect  forts  aniong 
tlienif  and  creute  |>cnnnncnt  settlenients  to  hold  them  to 
tlioir  |>i\)foHHOil  ullof;i:uico  to  King  (JoorgOi  the  (iroat 
Fathcr.  The  Freneli  undor  Biouviüo,  fimliug  tlie  neutral* 
ity  of  tlie  Chickassiws  as  grcat  an  obsticle  in  tlieir  way 
as  active  hostilities  would  have  been,  made  an  expedïtion 
against  them,  but  were  repulsed,  A  rcpetition  of  the  at* 
taek  shortly  afterwards  ünder  the  same  commander,  who 
made  the  Memphi»  Bluffs — ^callèd  Fort  Assumption  — 
his  canii>ing  {K>iut  and  basis  of  snpplies,  ended  litcrally  in 
suioke,  for,  aeeonling  to  Baucrof t,  ^^  in  the  Mareh  of  next 
year  a  small  detaehment  proceeded  towards  the  Chickasaw 
country ;  they  were  met  by  mcssengcrs  who  supplicated 
for  ])eace,  and  Bicnville  gladly  accepted  the  calumet** 

During  this  time  the  Ënglish  were  gradually  extending 
their  forts  tóward  the  Catawba  region  and  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Appalachian  range.    Fort  Dobbs,  situated 
probably  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  was  built  in 
175G.     In  1758  Colonel  Bird  built  a  fort  opposite  Long 
Island,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilolston.     Fort  Prince  George 
was  built  about  the  same  time  on  the  Keowee,  a  tributary 
of  tlie  Savannah.     These  brou«::ht  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  base  of  the  hitts  which  skirt  the  eastem  extremity 
of  Tennessee ;  and  Fort  Loudon,  whieli  was  built  on  tho 
Little  Tennessee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tellico,  by  Andrew 
Lewis  at  the   instigation  of  Lord  London,  govemor  of 
Virginia,  brought  it  aeross  the  mountains  and  fairly  into 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.     Fort  Loudon  was  garrisoned 
by  royal  troops,  and  the  Cherpkees,  regarding  it  as  a  pro- 
tection  against  the  vengeance  of  the  French,  oifered  dona- 
tious  of  land  to  artisans  as  an  inducement  to  come  there. 
The  wavfare  l>etween  the  English  and  the  French  which 
raged  in  all  parts  of  the  World  was  too  far  from  ^'^^^MS^BIp 
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ai  Eart  Teonessee  to  affect  it  oÜherwise  tlum  indireoay. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  all  partt  of  the  world,  the  armiesof 
England,  onder  the  admioUtrationof  the  Great  Commoner^ 
were  nnif  ormly  victórious.  The  power  of  the  French  was 
broken  iii  both  hemisphcres.  They  were  confincd  in 
America  to  their  Canadian  possessions  in  the  north  aiid  to 
the  delta  reg^on  of  the  ^lississippi  in.  the  south.  With  the 
capturè  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  the  French  disappeared  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  difficulties  which  beset  Virginiaand 
the  CarolinaS)  but  left  as  a  discordant  legacy  a  foeliiig  of 
bitter  hostility  betwecn  the  Indians  and  the  colonieSf  which 
filled  thcannalsof  tbat  time  with  sickcning  and  unintcrest- 
ing  details  of  vengeance,  rapine,  and  Imtchery, 

The  immediato  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was 
the  killing  of  aeveral  of  the  f riendly  Cherokces  who  had 
a.Hsistoil  in  thoi*Cil\u'titm(if  Fort  l>u  Qucsno.  lluving  lost 
thcir  horscHf  the  Indiunü  supplicd  their  hisH  froni  a  herd 
whieh  they  found  running  at  hirgo  in  mnno  part  of  Vir- 
ginia,  The  exa-^iwrated  Virginians,  rt»garding  them  as 
horso  thieves,  captuitHl  and  put  several  of  them  to  death. 
The  Cherokces  retaliated,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  horrors 
of  an  Indian  war  bad  broken  loosc.  Fort  Loudon,  which 
was  manned  by  twelve  cannon,  was  captured,  and,  in  defi* 
ance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  those  in  it  were  massa- 
•cred.*  Fort  Prince  George  was  besieged,  and  was  saved 
onlyby  an  accident.  All  the  whitcs  who  at  the  beginuing 
were  nnable  to  reach  some  adjacent  fort  or  station  were 
iiiassa<^red.  Trooi)s  were  sent  f rom  the  north  and  f rom 
.  the  seacoast.  The  Cherokces  weró  evcntually  defcated 
at  Etchoe  by  Colóiiel  Grant,  a  British  oflRcer. 

Itappears  to  have  been  the  history  of  those  tiroes  that 
each  successful  Indfan  war  brought  the  victora  —  the 
whites  wèré  always  successful  —  an  accession  of  populiition 
as  well  as  of  dignity  and  honor.     The  peace  which  foliowed 

>  For  jio  interè.sting  account  of  this  event  by  I.  Christe,  an  eye- 
•  witncss»  ice  AashviUe  PolUician^  15th  September,  1847. 
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Graiit*8  victoiy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  New  WorUU 
fiom  St  Augustine  to  Salem,  to  the  new  settlements,  and 
ciowdsof  emigrants  came  pouring  iü  from  Europe  and 
the  older  colonies.     In  a  few  years  they  were  acattered 
up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  riversi  and  throughthe 
volleys  of  all  the  western  part  of   North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.    But  as  yet  no  permanent  foothold  had  been 
gaincd  in  Tciinessce  since  the  destruction  of  Fort  Loudon. 
An  active  trade  was  crarried  on  bctween  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian,  but  no  plow  had  entered  the  soiL     Forts 
were  built  as  tliey  wére  demanded  by  the  necéssities  of 
military  or  civil  life.     Foi*t  Loudon  and  otlier  forts  on 
Teniicssee  soil  were  of  the  fornier  class.     Fort  Prinee 
Georgo  wa?  douiaiftdèd  by  botlii  and  from  the  battle  of 
Ëti*lioe  in  17G1  uutil  17G9  the  region  around  it  becaine 
gmdually  euvoruil  with  cM)w-)>üns^  or^  as  the  Toxaiis  of  the 
pix'sout  flay  say,  ^^  ruuehcs**— -littlo  Üohls  of  cornand  the 
euliiiiH  of  settlera.     Tho  givator  part  of  iho  most  dcnirable 
laud  liad  beou  taken  jHisHession  of.     It  was  no  louger  easy 
to  get  on  a  liorsc,  ride  a  few  miles,  and  ^eot  a  site  for  a 
eabiu  in  the  niidst  of  grass,  meailow,  water,  game,  and  fer- 
tile  soil.     The  country  was  not  yet  thiekly  enough  settled 
to  repay  the  tillage  of  any  lut  the  most  exuberant  fields. 
E^eh  settler  who  arrived  at  Fort  Prinee  George,  ¥rith  his 
little  store  of  houseliold  goods  on  one  or  twe  pack-horses, 
was  advised  to  go  farther  west.     Af  ter  a  few  days'  rest, 
he  went,  leaving  the  next  eomer  to  foUow  and  go  farther 
than  hiuiself,  lapping  one   over  another.     Ilence,  af  ter 
the  vietory  of  Graut  over.  tlie  Cherokees,  the  wave  of  eiui- 
gration,  which  the  destruction  of  Fort  Loudon  had  caused 
to  recede,  may  be  said  to  have  risen  np  the  sides  of  the 
AUeghanies. 

Occasionally  a  party  of  hunters  passed  over  in  search 
of  game  and  adventure.  As  early  as  1748  a  party  of 
Virginians,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  at  their  head,  had 
))énetratcd  the  distant  wUds,  and  given  the  name  of  Curo* 
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befland  to  the  mountwis,  the  river,  and  the  gap  which 
8tiU  bear  it,  in  boDor  of  the  royal  duke  of  England.^ 
Aboat  1761  a  party  of  nineteen  penetrated  to  the  present 
Carter*»  Valley,  and  left  in  the  geography  of  Tenne»- 
see  the  name  of  Wallen's  Creek  and  Wallen*s  Kidge,  in 
honor  of  their  leader  and  as  souvenirs  of  the  expedition* 
Daniel  Boone,  wbose  solitary  figure  and  long  unerring  rifle 
are  forever  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Soutli- 
west  as  the  type  of  all  the  fiiier  qnidities  in  the  pioneer 
characterf  was  also  among  those  who  first  at  this  time  ven- 
tured  into  the  wilds  of  the  unexplored  West.  The  Wallen 
party  returned  several  years  in  8ueeesi>iou  in  pursuH  of 
'  game,  each  year  venturing  f  art  her  into- the  interior.  In 
17G4  Daniel  Boone  and  Sam  Callaway  made  an  attempt 
to  eiplore  the  country,  and  gather  some  details  of  its  to- 
pography  for  practical  puri>oscs.  Two  years  later  Colonel 
James  Siüith  explored  the  region  beyond  the  Ilolstun 
and  south  of  Kentucky,  and  bis  account  of  its  ricbness 
*  and  beauty  gave  increased  Lmi)etus  to  the  flow  of  emigra^ 
tion* 

Xor  were  the  Indians  insensible  to  the  danger  which 
now  threatened  them.  Xo  partieular  tribe  could  establish 
a  elcar  title  to  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
'  Ilolston,  and  the  vast  tracts  bet^een  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee,  Tlie  treaty  of  Paris  in  17C3,  wlrich  the  ser- 
vility  of  a  minister  liad  negotiated  for  .the  stupidity  of  a 
master,but  whieb,  as  the  legacy  of  Pitt's  powerfid  and  om- 
niscient  management,  brought  rieh  gains  to  the  territory 
of  Ëngland,  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  George  IIL  The  Indians  had  ne ver  been 
acknowledged  as  independent  sovereigns  by  any  Euroitean 
power,  and  no  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  those 

*  Tliis  is  varioiisly  atiributed  to  the  Wood  and  to  tbc, Wallen  party 
and  to  Gwtemor  SiHitswiKnl,  who  érosscd  tliè  Appalachian  ran^ 
about  thirty  years  earlier,  aud  whose  attondaiits,  having  foiind  a 
horse  path,  Cumberland  Gap,  were  called  Knigbts  of  the  Horseshoe. 
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tribes  who  claimed  to  be  independent  of  all  Enropean. 
controle  some  uf  whom  had  been  alliea  of  France.  Tbe 
apprehéusion  of  tbe  Indians  being  excited  by  the  f reqnent 
incursions  of  the  whites,  a  proclaination  of  King  George» 
in  1763,  prohibited  the  granting  of  lands  to  any  one  in 
tbe  region  west  of  the  mountains,  or  beyond  the  sourees 
of  those  streams  which  euiptied  iuto  the  Atlantic,  and 
no  private  pcrson  was  to  pi*esunie  to  purcb^ise  from  the 
Indians  theiusèlves.  The  proclaniation  coütained  these 
significant  words:  *^If  the  Indians  should  be  inclined  to 
dispose  of  their  lands,  the  saiue  shall  be  purehased  only 
for  us  in  our  name,  at  some  general  meeting  or  assembly 
of  the  Indians  to  be  lickl  for  that  puri>ose,  by  the  gov- 
emor  or  commander-in-chicf  of  our  colony  res|>ectively.** 
Traders  were  required  to  obtiin  licensesfrom  their  respec- 
tivc  governors.. 

In  17GC  the  cession  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
proclamation  was  obtaineit.  The  Iroquois,  whose  posses- 
sion  embraced  the  region  óf  country  around  Lake  Erie  and 
Lako  Ontario  and  the  waters  of  the  St.  L^.^Tcnce,  and  who 
con4)oscd  the  Five  Nations,  api>ear  to  have  made  some 
claim  to  the  stK*tion  of  country  betwecn  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee.  Tliis  title,  howcver,  was  purcly  one  of  con- 
<iuest  and  of  the  vaguest  description.  Their  union  and  their 
superior  organization,  which  attractecl  the  attention  of  the 
earliest  French  writers,  gave  them  a  terrible  advantage  in 
the  endless  warfare  that  raged  among  the  original  tribes, 
and  enabled  them  literally  to  .sweep  unóbstruéted  through 
vast  regionsof  country  with  the  same  ease  that  a  European 
army  finds  in  attacking  the  Redouins.of  the  desert  It 
was  for  a  time  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  Wessex.  But 
moving  armcd  bodics  across  a  eountr}%  and  dispersing  an 
occasional  hortle  of  assailants,  is  by  no  nieans  a  conquest 
of  the  country.  They  had  no  doubt  dcstroyed  or  expelled 
many  smaller  tribes  who  inhabited  tliat  country,  as  the 
Cherokees  had  destroyed  aiul  cxi>clleil  the  Uchecs.     The 
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eonntfy  itself  had  never  been  subdoed^  and  the  original 
inhabitants  retnmed  atter  each  raid,  as  untrammeled  as 
before,  acknowledging  no  master  and  paying  no  tribüte. 

Certainly  that  part  wliich  is  now  Tennessee  was  never 
nnder  their  domination,  The  region  of  the  Ilolston  and 
.  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  was  regarded  by  the 
Cherokeés,  the  Creeks^  the  Mlamisi  the  Cboctaws,  and  the 
Chiekasaw.s  as  a  kind.  of  eonimon  huntiug  and  fighting 
ground.  It  was  inbabited  by  none  of  thcm,  becausc  none 
of  them  could  hold  it.  Tbat  tiie  Iroquois  laid  claim  to  it 
by  conquest  alone  is  evineed  by  tbc  words  of  their  envoys, 
who  according  to  Kaïnsey  are  reputed  to  have  said,  ^^  All 
the  world  knows  that  we  conqucretd  all  tbe  nations  residing 
iheré  and  that  land  ;  if  tbe  Virginians  ever  get  a  good 
right  to  it,  it  must  be  by  us."'  The  deposition  of  George 
Crogban,  a  deputy  superintendent  of  the  ludians  who  bad 
lived  among  tbem  for  tbirty  years,  was  taken  1781,  in  order 
to  fix  'the  limits  of  eertain  Indian  elaiuis.  In  tbis  be  said, 
•*Tbe  Six  Nations  claim  by  right  of  conquest  all  tbe  lands 
on  the  soutbeast  side  of  tbe  river  callcd  Stony  Rivcr."  * 
Tbis  is  clear  proof  of  bow  flimsy  was  the  title  u]K)n  which 
the  Iroquois  rested  tbcir  claim.  It  was  merely  a  piece  of 
gas^*onade  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Six  Nations,  which  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  tbe  colonists  to  excuse  tlie  occupatlon 
which  would  have  been  effceted  witbout  tbe  pcrmission  óf 
their  grantors,  had  permission  lieen  denied. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1768,^  tbe  Six  Nations,  in 
conventicfn  assembled,  passed  to  the  king  of    England 
I  .  their  title  to  the  traet  of  land  beyond  tbe  Blue  Kidge 

Mountaiüs  and  down  to  the  Tennessee.     Tbis  cmbraced 
tbe  best  and  the  fairest  partion  of  tbis  State.     It  gave  a 
j  pretext  to  the  cploni.sts,  but  it  utterly  failed  to  quiet  tbe 

I  title  in  so  f  ar  as  tbe  claim  of  those  in  interest  was  con* 

1  eemed.    The  ratification  of  the  few  Cherokees  who  hap- 

1  The  Gfeat  Miami.   . 
.  .    •  Hay.wood  saji  1776,  but  erroneously. 
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pened  to  be  present  when  the  oession  was  made,  and  wbo 
yery  prudently  aoknowledged,  though  as-  indirectly  as  pos- 
sible,  the  right  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  country  in  ques- 
tion,  was  never  regarded  by  the  tribe  itself  as  of  the  least 
validity.  An  attempt  was  inade  in  1768»  duriug  the  pen- 
dencyof  the  negotiations  between  the  English  and  the 
Six  Nations,  to  extinguish  thé  claims  of  the  Cherokees 
themselves  by  purchase.  By  a  treaty  whieh  was  con- 
cluded  with  them  at  Hard  Labor,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
17G8,  it  was  agreed  that  the  boundary  line  of  Virginia 
on  the  Southwest  should  be  a  line  ^^  extending  f rom  the 
point  where  the  nortUern  line  of  Norlh  Carolina  intersects 
the  Cherokee  hunting  grounds,  or  about  thirty-six  miles 
east  of  Long  Island,  in  the  Ilolston  River,  and  thenee 
extending  in  a  direct  coui'se,  north  by  cast,  to  ChiswclFs 
mine,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kefnawha  River,  and  thenee 
down  tliat  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Obio.'*  A  di- 
vidiiig  line  was  run,  but  failed  to  take  in  all  settlementi 
which  had  actually  been  made,  and  a  new  treaty  was  en- 
tered  into  in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  mournf ui  repetition  which 
still  continues  dt  the  end  of  wliat  has  aptly  been  termed 
**a  century  of  dishonor."  Provincial  govemments  had 
been  issuing  land  grants  and  land  Warrants  for  mili- 
tary services  against  the  Frcnch  and  their  Indian  allies, 
and  their  owners  were  in  no  mood  to  be  bound  by  the 
restrictions  even  of  a  proclamation  from  beyond  the  sea. 
Where  a  trader  had  tlie  opportunity  of  buying  a  tract  of 
five  thousand  acres  of  the  riehest  land  in  the  richest  part 
of  tho  glolie  for  a  pair  of  bluukets  and  a  rifle,  it  requircd 
something  more  than  an  edict  which  he  knew  to  be  without 
power  of  enforcement  to  interrupt  the  bargain. 

Having  fixcd  the  limits  of  encroachment,  and  seeing 
them  daily  disregarded,  the  Indians  became  jealous,  fuU 
of  revengeful  fear,  and  bitterly  exasperated.  Each  addi- 
tional  encroachment  they  regarded  as  an  injuiy,  each  hunt* 
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ing  party  as  an  insult:  From  the  Miaini  to  ihe  Tennessee, 
tbey  were  aroosed  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  was  im- 
pending.  As  usual,  the  red  man  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  white  man,  each  filled  with  relcntless  determina- 
tion,  and  each  recognizing  in  tlie  other  the  impossiblo  ele- 
ment of  coexistence.  As  usual,  the  fermer,  af  ter  a  brave 
and  despairing  contest  and  supefhunian  despcration, 
yielded  stiibbomly  but  surely  to  the  fate  which  to  him 
meant  p^sing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even 
then'  the  leading  miuds  among  the  tribes,  those  who  saw 
beyond  the  chasing  of  the  deer  and  the  trapping  of  the 
beaver,  and  whosé  mental  visioti  was  not  circumsc^ribcd  by 
the  orgies  of  the  war  dance  and  the  ])rcpai*ations  f or  the 
war  path^.realized  the  mournful  destiny  of.  oppression  and 
dishonor  and  eventiial  annilühitiou  which  the  future  con- 
eealed  from  less  ]>éuetrating  Bi<;lit.  Ooouostota  was  one 
of  this  class.  He  was  brave,  with  all  the  iutpulso  and 
^  daring  of  his  nvcoi  and  as  miblo  as  the  uniearnod  idt<as  of 
his  i>eople  would  i>ennit'in  a  hoart  wliicli  found  its  ideal 
in-  the  panther  and  the  leopard,  -^  fearless,  bloodthirsty,  - 
ij  and  relentless,  stealthy  of  foot,  quick  of  stroke,  and  sharp 

I  ,  of  fang.     At  the  treaty  of  the  Sycaiuore  Shoals,  where 

Daniel  Boone,  Colouel  Kichard  Ilenderson,  and  othcrs  had 
coIIccUhI  the  Indiuns  to  buy  froui  theui  the  tract  between 
the  Kentueky  and  the  Cuniberland  rivers,  Oconostota 
predicted  the  fate  of  his  tril)e  in  a  8i>eeeh  which,  to  Bushy 
Ilead  and  his  people  of  to-day,  must.be  like  the  reinem- 
bered  words  of  the  prophet  to  ..the  ehildren  of  Israbl  dur^ 
ing  the  days  of  their  bondage.  In  words  fuU  of  thé 
imaginative  glow  and  tlie  pathétic  eloquehce  of  Indian 
oratory,  hé  drew  a  picture  of  the  gnulual  eucroaehments 
of  the  white  people,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  thirstfor 
land,  and  the  gradual  yielding  of  those  who  had  once  pos- 
sessed  all  the  country  of  America  as.  a  great,  f  ree,  and 
powerful  people.  *'  This  is  but  the  beginning,"  hé  saicl. 
^  Whole  nations  Itavo  passed  away,  and  there  rcmaius  not 
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a  stoüe  to  mark  the  place  where  rest  the  bones  of  óiïr  aii- 
eestors.  Tbey  have  melted.  like  the  snow  before  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  their  naines  are  unrecorded,  save  in  the 
deeds  and  the  charters  of  those  who  have  brought  destruo- 
tion  upon  thein.  The  invader  bas  crossed  the  great  sea 
in  ships;  he  bas  not  been  stayed  by  broad  rivers,  and 
now  he  has  penetrated  the  wildemess  and  overcome  the 
ruggedness  of  the  mountains.  Neither  will  he  stop  here. 
Ile  will  foree  the  Indian  steadily  before  him  across  the 
Mississippi  ever  towards  the  west,  to  iind  a  slielter  and  a 
refuge  ia  the  seclusiou  of  solitude.  But  even  here  he  will 
come  at  last ;  and  there  being  no  'place  reniaining  where 
the  Indian  may  dweil  in  the  habitations  of  bis  peopic,  he 
will  proelaiiu  the  extinction  of .  the  race,  till  the  'red  man 
be  no  longer  a  roanicr  of  the  forests  and  a  pul*fluer  of  wild 
game/*  Dut  tho  l>est  woihIh  and  the  best  actions  of  the 
fated  race  havo  never  availod  agaiust  that  irrcHiHtiblo  and 
unpitying  )H«rsonitic*ation  which  U  callod  the  spirit  of  civ* 
ilization.  Oconostota  himsclf  signed  the  trcaty  against 
whieh  he  made  bis  clocpient  protest 
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THE  fOüKDIKG  OF  THE  UOÜ8EHOL1X 

Ik  1769  tbé  waves  poared  over  tlie  mauntaiiis  whioh 
liad  86  long  stemmed  their  tide,  and  carried  with  them  the 
germs  <tf  a  new  dyniasty  of  people  among  the  republics 
of   the  eartL    In  1769  we  meet  with  William  Bean^s 

I;  cabm  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Watauga  Assoeiation. 

!;  The   first  small  bcgiunings  of  the    Watanga  scttleinent 

-'  were  made  at  a  time  i>eculiarly  fortunate.     The  InJian. 

warfare,  whiieh  made  Tennessee  as  dark  and  bloody  a 
ground  as  Kentueky  itself;  had  exterminated  ucarly  all 
of  the  indiau  race  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Watauga. 
The  Shawnees  existed  only  in  small,  wandering  detach- 
ments,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  hiddeu  away  in  the 
lof ty  recesses  of  the  Cumberland  moun t:\ins.  '  ThcCrceks 
.  of  the  Cmnberland  region  had  been  massacred,  almost  to 
a  man,  by  the  Cherokees.  These,  cniboUlcned  by  eontin* 
ued  success,  had  made  an  incursion  into  tlie  country  of  the 
Chickasaws  and  had  been  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
*  The  Chickasaws,  indeed,  were  kindly  disi)osed,  but  were 

I  too  f  ar  away  either  to  in  jure  or  assist  the  infant  settlo- 

ment.  For  the  time  being,  and  until  the  Cherokees  had 
recuperated  siifRciently  to  niake  war  npon  tho  new  race, 
the  chicf  danger  arose  from  bands  of  roving  Indians. 
The  great  thoroughfare  óf  Indian  travel  was  ulong  the 
range  and  through  the  valleys  of  tlie  Cumberland  and  the 
Appalachian  mountains.     The  stream  of  cmigration  hav- 

j  (  ing  onee  begun,  it  kept  on  with  the  force  of  the  incoming 

tide,  each  wJtve  rising  higher,  rushing  farther,  and  spread- 
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ing  broader  than  the  one  preceding  it    A  party  of  explor- 
en  in  1769  noticecl,  on  their  return  along  the  banks  of 
the  Holston,  that  there  was  a  cabin  on  every  desirable 
site  they  passed,  where  önly  six  weeks  previous  no  sign 
of  hunian  habitation  had  been  visible.    Captain  William 
Bean,  from  Pittsylvauia  County  in  Virginia,  advaneed  far- 
thcr  into  the  wilderness  than  any  oue  who  had  preceded 
hiuif  and  his  son  Kussell  was  the  first  white  ehild  bom  in 
Tennesscc.     Ëaeh  luouth,  each  week,  brought  new  set- 
tlcrs.   They  spread  daily  down  the  Watauga,  up  the  uorth 
fork  of  the  llolston,  down  the  llolston  through  the  valley 
between  the  Watauga,  and  the  nbrth  fork  —  from  valley 
tö  valley,  from  ereek  to  creek.     More  than  a  century  has 
passed  siü  ;c  the  first  len  families  of  whom  Ilaywood  tells 
eame  from  the  ueighborhood  of  the  ]>resent  site  of  JKaleigh 
to  begin  life  anew  on  the  banks  of  the  AVatauga,  but  the 
figures  of  the  old  emigrants  are  still  as  distinet  and  as 
clear^^ut  to  us  as  to  the  sentincl  who  paeed  in  front  of  the 
bastions  of  Fort  Prihce  George,  watching  their  anxious 
f  aces  and  listening  to  their  eager  cries  as  they  rode  slowly 
np  on  their  way-worn  horses  to  make  iuquiries  aboiit  the 
unknown  country  they  wero  seeking.    They  were  not  he- 
roes  or  hcroines  to  themselveSf  neither  liad  they  any  idea 
of  founding  a  grcat  empire.     They  recognized  in  them* 
selves  mercly  commonplaee  people,  actuated  by  common- 
place  motivcj^.     Tliey  thought.to  improvè  their  eondition, 
and  they  were  willing  to  run  what  risks  might  eome  to 
thcm  from  the  casualties  of  tomahawk  and  rifle,  for  the 
sake  of  the  experiment     But  to  us,  who  see  them  through 
a  lai)se  of  time  whieh  in  our  history  wraps  them  in  the 
mists  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  they  are  a  ]>icturesque  gtoup 
fiUed  with  great  motives  and  suggestive  of  great  ideas. 
Those  earlier  days  are  far  away.    Our  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
genitbrs  who  lived  upon  the  sandy  marshes  of  the  Baltic 
do  not  appear  ro  distant     Almost  every  book  of  those 
days  tells  us  of  what  they  did,  how  they  did  it,  and  how 
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ihey  dressed,  —  in  short,  how  they  acted  their  part  We 
can  see  them  all,  f rom  the  solitary  kunter  who  foUows  on  * 
foot  the  bhized  path  to  the  group  whoso  number  makes  a 
cavalcade.  As  a  rule  they  como  in  gi-onps  for  inutual  pro- 
tectiou,  and  perhaps,  also,  despito  their  fearless  iudiffer- 
enee,  for  mutual  eueouragement.  The  household  goods 
are  home  on  the  backs  of  hoi*ses,  calltMl  pack-horses,  and 
consistf  as  a  rule,  of  a  few  cooking  utensils,  a  wooden 
treticher  for  kneading  dough,  several  small  packagcs  con- 
taiuing  salt  and  some  seed  corn,  a  flask  or  two  of  nicdi- 
cine,  wearing  apparel,  a  wife,  and  genci^ally  a  baby  at  the 
bteast.  If  of  a  luxmïous  turn  of  miiul,  —  foHunc  and 
the  last  erop  of  tobaeco  permitting,  —  a  little  sugar  and 
coffee,  or  pechaps,  indeed,  nnexcised  tea,  were  added,  or  a 
flitch  of  bacon,  as  a  relief  f  rom  "  dry  jerk  "  or  deer's  nieat, 
.\  siuoked  or  sun-dried;  somctimcs  even  a  peek  or  two  of 

j«  '   méal  or  flour,  especially  if  tbo  inaster  and  head  man  was 

*|  fortunate  enough   to  have  an  extra  pack-horse.     Their 

I  i  daughters  walk  beside  the  mother  on  tlie  horse,  and  the 
•  \                    .  sons  are  with  the  father  a  few  paces  in  front.     £ach  of 

I I  them  has  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  or  dropped  forward  in  the 
.  I  bond  of  the  arm.-  The  riHe,  howevcr,  is  but  an  unsatis-^ 
'{                       factory    weapon    in  close  quarters.     Tlic  long-barrclcd 

1  horse-pistol  is  regarded  as  a  chiUVs  weapon,  capablc  at 

^  •  most  of  disjHtsing  of  one  Indian  whcn  tlic  question  is  of 

I  dozens.      Tliè  foe  for  whom  all   these  prcpai*ations  are 

I  made  has  himself  supplied  the  reqiiisite  armor.     The  belt 

{  around  the  waist  holds  on  one  side  a  tomahawk,  on  the 

I  other  a  scalpiug-knife.     The  head  is  covered  with  a  fur 

;  j  cap ;  if  inclined  to  be  a  little  nifeeted,  the  tail  of  the  ani- 

mal  f omishing  the  cap  is  allowed  to  remain  and  hangs 
down  behiud,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  costunH3  of 
the  gentleman  whose  moming  walk  was  described  by  the 
two  poets  of  the  Lake.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  hunt- 
ing  shirt,  which.allows  all  manner  of  variations  in  the 
\ï  matter  of  fringe  and  savage  embroider}'.     It  is  lopse  and 


I 
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rather  bagging^f  allowing  f  ree  use  of  the  arnuu  The  legs 
are  incased  ia  bitckskin  ^*  leggiüs  **  up  to  the  thigh,  where 
tbey  are  uict  by  the  breech-cloUu  Thia  is  a  kiod  of  cloth 
which  is  passed  betwecn  the  legs,  and  the  eiula  of  which 
aro  passed  uuder  the  girdlo  before  and  behind,  and  allowed 
to  hang  down.  Souie  of  the  old  writers  say  this  idea  was 
gotten  f  rom  the  Indiaus.  Otherls  say  the  suggestion  came 
froin  the  baby  on  the  arm  of  the  mother  who  rides  the 
horse.  The  f  eet  again  pay  tribute  to  Indian  ingenuity, 
for  they  are  incased  in  mocciisins,  eaeh  made  of  a  single 
picce  of  dressed  buckskin,  as  if  it  had  been  hiid  upon  the 
gi*ound  with  the  foot  placcd  upon  it,  and  theii  drawu  up 
around  the  leg,  boing  ent  and.  sewed  so  as  to  niuke  it  fit 
both  foot  and  leg,  Thus  aecoutred,  the  wearer  is  ready 
to  encounter  any  reasonable  vicissitudes  of  weather  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  f  routier  life.  If  a  cow  and  a  few. 
pigs  are  a<lded  to  his  outfit,  the  future  founder  of  the 
conunonwenlth  rcgards  his  lot  as  one  i)cculiarly  fortunate. 

llaving  arrived  at  his  ])lace  of  destination,  the  new- 
conier  selects  a  site  for  his  eabin,  aecofding  to  the  relation 
he  oeeupies  töwards  those  in  whöm  the  title  vests.  Fre- 
quently,  but  also  erroneously,  he  imagines  lüinself  oa 
Virginia  soiL  In  this  case  he  is  entitled  to  buy  for  a 
song  si^t  humlred,  af tcrwards  a  thousand,.  acres  of-  land, 
and  one  hundred  each  for  his  wife  and  children,  provided 
he  lives  on  the  land.  If  not  in  Virginia,  he  is  on  Indian 
soil,  and  he  thinks  he  can  both  take  and  keep.  North 
Carolina  lias  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  too  indifferent  ever  to  raise  the  question. 

llaving,  therefore,  seleeted  his  location,lie  and  his  family 
set  tp  work  to  dowhatis  to  be  done,  quicldy  and  with 
good-will.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  so  deep  and 
80  vast  that  the  echoes  f  rom  the  strokes  of  his  axe  sound 
as  if  they  came  f  rom  the  bowels  of  the  mountains  that 
rise  up  in  blue  perspective  to  the  east  and  the  north.  Be- 
fore him  runs  the  Watauga,  a  bright  little  stream  that 
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melts  away  into  the  gloom  óf  the.  surrounding  forest.  He 
18  far  away  troïsk  any  Koim^  of  assistance,  except  perhaps, 
8ome  one  no  stronger  than  himself ;  and  f or  all  that  the 
skies  are  so  blue,  aïid  the  woods  are  so  green,  and  the 
I '  splendor  of  the  sun  80  gorgeous  on  eloud  and  on  hilltop, 

I ;  the  ruthless  foe  whoin  he  is  wronging  niay  be  lurking  just 

^  beyond  lus  ken  in  the  shrulow  of  the  oak,  or  hidden  in 

tlie  tangles  of  the  vine.     At  any  moment  he  may  hear  a 


li 


i'  sound  like  the  screaming  of  a  panthcr,  then  the  hoot  of 

aui  owi  in  daytime,  and  thcn  a  wild  burst  of  luunan  sound 
tluit  is  terrible  even  to  those  who^  in  the  seinu-ity  of  the 
frontior  forts  of  to-day,  pay  to  hear  it  as  a  tiokling  of 
tlicir  curiosity.  If  his  eabin  is  not  built,  if  he  has  not 
Ihe  seinuity  of  his  palis;ulos,  his  venture  is  for  nothiug. 
lli^  spirit  is  likely  to  rise  into  the  hidden  eternities  fi*om 
the  smoke  of  a  lire-heap  and  without  a  scalp.  The  chil- 
dren  —  as  a  rulc  thcre  are  children  —  are  set  to  eleariujj 
.  away  the  wild  brush  in  a  glade  as  nearly  oi)en  as  eau  l>e 
found,  and  piling  it  up  in  heaps  where  it  ean  be  burnt. 
The 'father,  and  the  sons  if  old  enough  to  work,cut  down 
trees,  so  as  to  serve  the  doublé  pur|>ose  of  clearing  the 
land  and  building  the  cabin.  If  thei*e  is  not  foi*ce  suffi- 
ciënt to  build  one  of  hewn  logs,  it  is  built  of  long  polcs 
on  whieh  the  bark  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  roof  being 
coverod  with  grass  and  bark  and  brush  and  the  like..  If 
possible,aeabin  of  hewn  logs  is  prefcrred.  Trciis  f rom 
eight  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  are  cut  down  so  as  to 
present' on  two  sides  as  much  flat  surf  ace  as  is  consistent 
with  the  maximum  strength  -  and  power  of  resistance. 
Ilaving  been  cut  into  logs  from  ten  to  sixteen  fect  long, 
and  so  notched  at  the  end  as  to  fit  into  each  othèr,*  they 
are  bnilt  into  the  cabin,  ai>ertures  being  left  for  doors, 
windows,  and  chimney.  The  largest  oak  to  be  found  —  if 
cypress,  ash,  or  pine  cannot  be.  had  — '•  is  laboriously  and 
slowly  split  with  mauls  and  wedges  into  shinglês  an  indefi- 
nite  number  of  feet  long^.    These  are  called  clapboards. 
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Kext  oomes  the  labor  of  the  floor.    Logs  are  split  in  two 
parts,  and  the  flat  part  of  eaeh  half  is  bewh  as  smoöth  as     • 
possible.    These  are  allowed  to  rest  on  the  g^und,  mak* 
ing  the  celebrated  puncheon  floor.     Frequently  the  floor 
is  mother  carth,  with  perbaps  a  covèring  of  pino-tree  nee» 
dies  or  oak  leaves.    Tbo  floor  haviug  beeu  laid,  the  sides 
of  tbc  cabin  are  built  up  the  requisite  beight    The  roof 
is  citber  leveK  or  one  side  is  lower  tlian  the  otber,  or  it  is 
gabled  by  erecting  ridge-polës  running  tbo  length  of  the 
cabin.     Tbo  elaplM)anlH  are  laid  on  in  rows,  cat*b  one  bcing 
hobi  in  pltH'o  by  weigbts*    Tbo  cbiuuieVi  wlüch  is  built 
outsido  tbo  bouHiS  is  of  rocky  if  it  is  to  l>o  obtained.     If 
not|  tbc  lower  imrt  is  of  lieavy  b»gs  cut  tbc  pro|>er  leugth 
and  ibiekly  phisteretl  on  tbc  iusidc  with  a  mixture  of  clay, 
in  wbicii  bay  or  hog  bristles  or  tbc  buir  from  tanued  deer* 
skins  bas  been  put  to  teni|)er  it     From  a  j>oint  suftieiently 
high  to  be  beyond  tbc  flames,  the  chimney   is  made  of 
small  billets  of  oak  with  altcrnatc  layers  of  mud,  henee 
called^^dirt  and  stiek  **  chimney s.     The  chimney  grows 
smaller  as  it  goes  bigbcr.     Tbis  done,  the  cracks  between 
tlie  logs  of  the  cabin  are  fiUèd  with  pieces  and  blocks  of 
wooct,  and  these  in  turn  are  covered  over  with  the  piaster 
both  iusidc  and  out  until  the  walls  aré  thorougidy  weather 
and  buUet  pi*oof.     Tbc  door  is  of  oaken  elapboards  pinned 
to  crosspieces,  as  also  the  window.     The  fircplaec  is  of 
roek  and  pcbblcs  or  plastered  and  burnt  clay.     A  tongue 
haviug  been  fastened  in  tbc  chimney  f  or  pot-hooks  and 
kcttle,  tbc  cabin  is  ready  for  use. 

The  f uniitUre  is  not  less  primitive  than  the  cabin.  It 
opnsists  of  a  bedstcad,  a  washstand,  a  few  threê-lcgged 
stools,  a  tible  perbaps,  a  water  bucket,  a  gourd.dipper^ 
and  ])egs  about  the  walls  for  banging  clothcs,  rifles,  game^ 
and  the  like.  Partitions  are  made  by  suspcnding  deer 
and  bear  skins,  if  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  family 
require  it.  If  tbc  roof  is  gabled,  an  attic  is  often  added 
by  eovering  the  top  of  the  cabin  with  elapboards^  The 
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' , '  chief  coiFering  for  the  f amily  in  cold  weatlier  is  rarély  a 

'i  blanket,  of  ten  the  skins  of  deer  and  bear  and  occasionally 

[é  buffalo,  tanned  so  as  to  be  soft  and  supple.    The  mat- 

ll  tresses  are.generally  of  the  same  niaterial.     The  f  are  con-  . 

fj  sists.of  game,  which  is  abundant  and  delieate«     Bread  is 

I  made  of  eórn,  beaten  as  fine  as  possiUe  in  an  improvised 

\\    .  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  hand  miU,  if  ouc  has  been  bought 

:  j  ..  ^Vhen  traveling  parched  eorn  supplies  the  place  of  bread. 

!  I  Ff^queutly  bread  was  not  to  be  had,  and  instanees  are ' 

j|  still  remembered  of  hunters  and  settlers  who  for  months 

went  without  eating  anything  but  mcat. 

If  eorn  eould  be  obtained,  —  and  after  the  fierst  crop^  the 
lack  of  it  was  rarely  feit  ag:iin,  uniess  through  tlie  inroads 
of  the  Indiaus,  or  the  aeeidents  of  nature,  —  it  was  made 
into  dough  on  a  ^*  ti*eneher,"  and  cither  baked  in  the  ashes 
and  called  ^*  ash-cake,"  or  baked  liefore  the  fii-e  and  ealled 
**  Johnny-cake  "  —  a  cormption  of  *•  Journey-c;ike,"  from 
the  case  with  which  it  could  be  made.  Tlie  corü  itsclf 
eould  also  be  made  into  mush,  and .  where  tlie  cow  had 
pros}>cred,  mush  and  milk  was  the  favorite  dict,  for  8ui>- 
per,  especially,  A  delicious  syrüp  was  frequcntly  gotten 
from  the  maple.  Butter  was  supplied  by  the  fat  of  bear's 
meat  or  the  gravy  of  the  goose,  and  there  are  still  living 
old  hunterd  who.declare  that  the  fincst  Jci*sey  butter  of 
Coluinbia  does  not  equal  in  savor  the  ^^goose-fat*'  of  the 
olden  days.  Coffee  was  made  from  parched  r}'e  and  dried 
I  beans ;  tea  was  supplied  by  the  sassafras-tree.     Cisterns 

i  and  welU  were  nnknown.     The  water  supply  from  moun- 

tain  brooksand  valley  streams  was  sutücicnt  for  all  uses. 
The  locatipn  was  chosen  with  rcferencc  to  the  conveuience 
of  running  water,  for  the  builder  always  had  bef  ore  his 
niind  thepossibility  of  a  siege,  wheti  it  might  be  with 
danger  of  life  or  Hmb  that  water  must  be  obtained,  This 
very  teason,  however,  soon  caused  the  boring  of  wells 
within  the  palisade  or  picket  fence,  with  which  the  settler, 
in  imitation  of  his  forefathers,  who  lived  upon  the  banks 
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of  the  Weser,  surrounded  his  cabia  and  frequen^tly  his 
garden.  This  latter,  called  ^^  truck-patch/'  was  laid  off  f or 
cultivation  as  near  the  cabin  as  practicable.  Generally 
tkere  was  a  vacant  spaee  behind .  the  cabin,  over  which  a 
shed  was  built  to  ward  off  tbe  rain  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  when  the  housewife  was  ironing.  The  washing  was 
done  at  the  spring  except  in  times  of  danger,  and  the 
clothcs  were  tlirown  across  the  fence  pickets  to  dry.  The 
^Uruek-pateh*'  and  the  ^^out-houses"  were  behind  the 
washing  shed.  All  trees  witliin  gunshot  of  the  cabin,  large 
enough  to  conceal  the  body  of  an  Indian,  were  carefully 
cut  down.  A  shed  was  built  in  one  corner  óf  the  yard 
fór  thè  hoi*ses  and  the  pigs,  which  were  allowed  to  run  at 
largo  during  tinies  of  jKjace,  to  grow  fat  \\\x>n  the  mast 
which  was  citlier  plentifid  or  8c*aiit  or  just  middliug.  They 
were  traincd  to  return  to  the  cabin  at  eventide  and  scek 
shelter  froin  wolves  and  the  deprèdations  of  the  bears. 
It  was  even  said  thut  hogs  becanie  so  astute  as  to  appre- 
ciate  whoH  Indians  were  in  the  woods,  and  old  settlers 
were  fond  of  relating  how  the  return  in  midday  of  some 
unusually  precocious  pet  siw  was  a  warning,  never  disre- 
garded  and  never  falsified,  of  the  neighborhood  of  the 
dreaded  "reilskins." 

Af  ter  the  inner  economy  of  his  household  had  been  or- 
gauized,  the  pioneer  tumed  his  attention  to  that  task,  the 
most  ini])ortant  of  all,  which  has  secured  his  ascendency 
in  the  lund  of  liis  adoption  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  methoil  of  clearing  when  carrietl  on  by  a  small  family 
was  a  tedious  pi*ocess.  It  must  not  be  supjKJsed,  however, 
that  clearing  land  meant  stripping  it  of  all  growth.  It 
meant  getting  it  in  such  a  condition-  that  the  necessary 
requirements  of  husbandry  could  be  fulfillcd.  The  first 
step.  taken  was  to  dèaden  the  largd  trees,  generally  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  before  the  sap  had  begim  to  rise.  This 
Was  done  by  cutting  with  the  axe  a  belt  or  girdle  around 
the  tree  so  as  to  break  through  the  bark.    This  eaused  the 
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tree  to  wither'  and  decay.    Those  wbich  were  too  large  to 
haul  away  were  Imrned  by  having  small  ^  kindliug  wood** 
heapedabout  Uieiu.    They  burned  sometiiucs  for  weeks 
witbout  interruption.     Fire  was  one  of  the  greatest  instni» 
ments  for  clearing,  and  frequently,  wben  a  long  drought 
bad  rendered  the  forrests  combustiblc,  they  were  fircd  to 
facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land.iii)ou  wliich  they  stood. 
Many  statutes  were  {Missed  agalnst  tliis  practice,  and  heavy 
])enalties  were  pi*eseribed  for  it.     In  some  localities  moi*e 
thickly  settlcd  than  othets,  neighbors  rendered  eaeh  other 
roiitual  assistance.     In  this  case,  the  tninks  of  vcvy  large 
trees  were  cut  down,  ^^  chopped ''  into  logs,  rolled  together, 
and  set  on  fire.     Ilenee  thé  pbrase,  *4og-rolling"  in  the 
Tocabulary  of    our  political   cominohplaees.     Af  ter    the. 
trees  were  disposed  of,  the  undergrowtli  was  eut  down, 
carried  together  in  hcaps,  and  burnt.     The  land  was  iiu* 
mediately  put  under  cultivation  to  destroy  the  underbrush, 
whieh  would  otherwise  come  up  and  redouble  the  labor  of 
elearing:    The  erop  the  first  year  was  poor,  tliough,  where 
the  land  was  fertile,  interspersed  with  ^^  patebes  of  likely 
growth/*    The  next  year  the  decay  of  rtH>ts  had  probably 
progresseil  far  enough  to  allow  the  land  to  be  ordiimvily 
well  plowed.     When  this  was  done,  the  work  of  clearing 
was  practically  accompllslied.     Time   and  an  occasional 
storm  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe,  aided  by  a  little  fire, 
did  the  rest.     The  pioneer  was  now  a  settler,  and  had  per- 
fected  the  organization  of  the  elomeutal  gcrm  of  the  8t;ite.  • 
llis  uearest  neighbor  was  probably  five  to  ten  miles 
away,     In  the  fall,  af  ter  bis  erop  had  been  gathered,  they 
occasionally  met  on  bear  and  dbcr  and  wild  turkey  bunts. 
The  eoinmunity  of  danger  and  o^  interest  drew  them  to- 
gether.    As  we  reeall  the  timès  in  which  they  lived,  we 
can  see  them  stride  across  the  stage  with  tlieir  long  rifles^ 
loose  hunting-shirts,  nioecasined  feet,  and  f ur  caps,  in  stal- 
wart  ptirsuit  of  the  game  wbich  abounds  in  the  forests,  cast- 
ing caütious,  but  not  fearful  glances  to  either  side  as  they 
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mote  ihroagh  the  ovethanging  trees.  Or  perhaps  we  see 
.  a  canoe  jglide  swifdy  down  one  of  the  numerous  oreeks 
that  empty  into  tbo  Holston,  above  whose  sides  emerge 
two  broad  sbouldcrs,  whieh  bend  backwards  and  forwards 
in  swif t  alternation  as  the  boat  swirls  onward. 

But  as  yet,  although  we  see  the  type,  and  although  we 
can  live  as  one  of  tbe  class,  no  individual  figure  has  oome 
within  the  range  of  our  vision.     Even  the  oft-mentioned 
WilHam  Bean  is  scarccly  inore  than  a  shadow — umbra 
nominis.     We  find  bis  name  among  the  Council  of  Thir- 
teen  of  the  Watauga  Association  (spelt  Been),  and  he 
.  appears  occasionally  during  the.  Indians  wars,  but  this  is 
all.     Even  the  sad  fate  of  bis  wife  throws  no  Ijght  upon 
him.     At  tiines,  a  prescnce  beeomcs  manifest,  but  only  for 
a  second,  and  then  it  is  quiekly  swallowed  u])  in  the  glooin 
of  the  surrounding  indistiuctness.     Daniel  Boone  appears 
in  the  backgi-ound,  and  we  wateb  him  f  or  a  seeond  as  he 
cuts  a  few  misspelled  words  ui)on'the  trunk  of  a  tree  com- 
memorative  of  a  bear  just  killed,  w*hieh  perhaps  had  given 
unustially  much  to  do ;  or  we  follow  him  as  he  arrivés 
at  IVan's  eabin  near  a  ei*eek  whieh  bcars  bis  name,  and 
S}>eml8  a  niglit   with    that    adventurous  pioneer.     But 
straightway  he  is  gone,  to  subduc  the  beautif id  region 
whieh  surrounds  the  fairést  town  of  the  commonwealth  he 
founded,  and  only  returns  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  protest 
of  Oeonostoti,  and  to  help  Colonel  Ilende^ou  juggle  the 
Indians  out  of  all  that  region  whieh  lies  between  the  Ohio, 
tbo  Tenncssee,  and   the  Cumberland,  ^^  ineluding  all   its 
waters  to  the  Ohio  River.*'     Tbere  is  nothing  individually 
•   beroic  in  the  sjKHttiele — it  is  the  group  whieh  gi  ves  breadth 
and  eolor  and  intensity. 

The  reports  broiight  back  to  the  older  settlements  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and .  South  Carolina  created  an 
eager  desire  to  enter  into  a  land  so  beautiful,  so  fertile, 
and  so  easily  öbtained.  Emigrants  even  eame  f rom  the 
banks  of  the  Susquebanna»  and  from  the  thriving  towns 
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of  iha  north^  to  take  possession  of  a  country  which  more 
than  fulfiUed  the  promises  of  the  Lord  to  his  ohosen  pco- 
ple.  Huating  and  exploring  parties,  which  had  first  at- 
tracted  attentton  to  the  new  country,  eontinued  to  pass 
and  ropass  thé  graduiil  growth  of  cabtus  in  tlio  east,  on 
their  vray  to  and  froiir  the  interior.  In  tlunis  HltiK  a 
party  ponetratiul  bevond  the  vulleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stonc  and  lt:ild  niountains  into  the  Cuniberhuid  region 
of  Middie  Tennessee.  A  mouth  previous.  Daniel  Uooue  . 
and  two  others,  one  of  whoni  was  killetl,  had  passed 
throngh  £ast  Tennessee  hito  Kentucky.  In  June,  1770, 
Colonel  James  Knox,  at  the  hcad  of  a  sinall  party  ealled 
the  '*  Long  llunters,"  f roni  the  length  of  their  absence, 
explored  the  region  of  country  around  the  junction  of  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Ohio;  and  the  lower  bcnd  of  the 
Cumberland.  Froin  now  on,  these  parties  Conie  and  go 
in  rapid  -seqnenco.  Parties  of  suvveyors  and  their  guards, 
sent  out  from  Virginia  to  locate  warnuits  and  royal  grants 
in  Keutucky,  made  the  Watauga  settlement  a  place  of 
rest  and  refreshnient,  some  of  thcm  even  remaining  per- 
manelitly.  '  Disturbanees  in  both  North  and  South  Car- 
olina^  rcsulting  f it>m  the  opl>ressi ve  measures  which  fol- 
iowed. resi^Umce  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  illegal 
modes  öf  taxation,  increased  the  number  of  emigrants. 

In  1770  James  Robertsen  came  from  North  Caroliria, 
and  in  him  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  figure  of  Tennessee 
history  standing  before  us  in  the  life.  Ilis  is  one  of  the 
great  names  and  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  the  annals 
of  the  State.  He  retumed,  af  ter  huving  raiscd  one  har- 
vest,  but  came  back  the  year  following  as  a  permanent 
settler  iipon  thebanks  of  the*  Watauga.  About  tho  same 
time  a  party  of.  new-coniers  scttled  in  Carter's  Vallcy,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  where  Rogcrsville  now  is,  being  the 
advanee  guard  of  the  column  which  was  gradually  over- 
running  the  country  from  Wolfs  Hill  near  the  present 
site  öf  Abin^on  towards  the  southwest.    Two  of  them 
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openéd  a  store  in  the  valley.  A  year  later  a  man  named 
Jacob  Brown  settled  with  several  families  on  the  NoUi- 
ohücky^and  9ho  opened  a  store  to  bartcr  ammunition, 
whiskoyi  trinkots,  aiul  the  liko  with  tho  lutliana  for  land. 
This  wa<i  tho  lant  formod  of  tho  thivo  orij^inal  settk'uicnts 
from  whioh  all  fiiliiro  dovi*lo|Mii4»iit  rudiiUt^H.  Thoii^h 
weak  at  .flrHt,  eoiiHiH(hi}(  of  a  fow  oahiiiH,  tho  arooKMioii  of 
inliabttants  gnulually  g:ivo  streiigth,  and  we  fitid  amiiiig 
those  whom  the  treaehery  of  Lord  Duimioi*c  had  ho)HHl  to 
sacrifice  at  the  battlo  of  Kanawlia,  in  1774,  a  comimny 
of  fifty  Tcuncsscans,  commnuded  by  Evan  Shelby.  The 
politieal  agitat'um  iii  North  Caroluia  haviiig  assiuiicd  for- 
uiiilable  pro|)ortions,  Governor  IVyon  attouipted  to  ri'press 
the  KegulatorH,  as  tliey  termcd  theiuselves,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle  of  the  Alamauee  killed  over  two  hundred  of  thcm. 
ThiiTeauHed  siteh  an  iuflux  of  ne\v-comci*s  to  the  young 
settlonient  that  it  enabUnl  theui  to  put  thoninelves  \\\M}n 
a  firiuer  baniH.  Wherever  sevcral  t^abuis  wcre  built  Uv 
gether  in  a  eluster  they  wcre  callcd  stations,  and  in  caeh 
station  was  a  fort,  generally  fornied  by  running  palisades 
from  oue  eabin  to  the  othcr.  The  carliest  fort»  were  the 
Watauga  Fort  aml  Fort  üillespie,  for  tlie  protection  re- 
speetively  of  the  Watiuiga  and  the  NoUichucky  or  Brown 
settlemeut,  and  one  in  Carter's  Valley. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

THX  WATAtGA  A880CIATION  FORMED. 

Thub  far  hid  the  settlements  progressed,  when  a  tronble 
atrose  aë  regards  the  State  to  which  theyowed  allegiance. 
Those  who  had  settied  north  of  the  Holstón  had  preëmpted 
their  lands  under  the  hiws  of  Virginia.  But  Colonel 
Anthony  Bledsoe,  a  surveyor  and  Itidian  fighter  of  the  old 
times,  discovered  that  the  extcusion  of  the  line  bcyoud  the 
Steep  Roek,  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  boundary 
line,  wonld  leave  the  Carter*s  Valley  as  well  as  the  Nol- 
lichucky  and  Watauga  settlements  in  North  .Carolina. 
When  this  beeaine  patent,  those  whö  had  purehased  land 
ffoiu  Carter  and  Parker,  and  otliers  who  had  oiïginally 
purchaseil  from  the  Indians,  attenipted.  to  remedy  the 
defect  in  their  title  by  refusii;^  to  hold  under  them,  and 
clainiing  their  lands  as  original  scttlers.  It  was  only  af  ter 
many  acU  of  legislation  that  ihe  eonfusion  of  titles  was 
eveiitually  rcforuied. 

But  a  stlU  niorescrious  trouble  than  this  was  ini])end Ing 
over  the  infant  eomnuinities.  About  17C9  Colonel  Donel- 
son  hail  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  by  whieh  Virginia 
bought  what  was  called  the  western  f ronticrs.  By  this 
treaty  it  was  siip|K)sed  that  the  AVatauga  region  went  to 
tliat  colony..  Bclieving  thcinselves  in  Virginia,  the  Wa- 
tanga  jKople  supposed  themselves  governetl  by  Virginia 
laws,  and  loóked  to  that  State  or  CoTony  for  prótection 
against  ïndian  aggresslons  and  the  raids  of  horse-thieves. 
There  was  no  desire  to  aeknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  from  whose  oppression  the  majority  of  them  had 
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jast  flecL  In  addition  to  this,  North  Carolina  itself  took 
no  Bteps  looking  to  the  exercise  of  any  autboriiy  over  the 
Bettlciuents,  many  of  whieh  had  been  made  in  viohition  of 
the  provisions  of  the  tréaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  Loeh- 
über  in  1770.  It  had  cverything  to  lose,  aud  uothitig  to 
gain,  by  recognizing  them  as  being  on  North  Carolina  ter- 
ritory,  which  rccogiütion  would  carry  with  it  the  obliga» 
tion  of  protectiug  tlicnn  agsünst  the  inroads  of  the  Iiuliuns. 
The  AVatauga  pcople,  thercforc,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
Virginia,  and  being  unable  to  render  any  to  North  Carolina, 
were  for  the  fnonient  elevated  in  the  annals  of  America  to 
the  d-ignity  of  a  new  and  inde)x;ndent  eolony.  That  they 
were  worthy  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  óbser\'es 
the  ease,  assuranec,  aiid  moilerate  self-restraiut  with  which 
tliey  began  to  select  f  rom  thè  old  storêhouse  of  English 
law  and  precedent  such  material  as  was  nccessary  for  (he 
primitive  struqture  they  dcsired  to  raise.  KcgariHng 
tliemsclves  as  beyond  the  pale  of  North  Carolina  law,  and 
foUowing  the  precedents  of  two  thousand  years,  they  or- 
ganized  a  govemment  which,  like  all  govemments  f ormed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  or  those  inheriting  tlieir  tradi- 
tions,  was  adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  those  for  whomi 
it  was  framed,  without  theories,  without  abstractions,  witli* 
out  generalizations,  without  any  provision  for  any  future 
C4)ntingcney  not  cicarly  iunuinont.  An  as.s(K*iatiou  w;is 
formcil  and  artidcs  of  association  enteivd  luto.  These 
indeed  have  been  lost,  yet  material  enough  has  come  down 
fo  us  to  enable  us  te  reconstruct,  with  sorae  degree  of  as- 
Burance,  the  first  seheme  of  governnieut  ever  devised  for 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  soil.  It  w*as  simple  but 
efficiënte 

Ilaving  assembled  in  genera!  convention,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  New  England  towns,  a  comtuittee  of 
thirteen  was  elected  as  a  kind  of  general  body  for  legis- 
lative  purposes.  .The  executive  and  judicial  power  was 
lodged  in  fivo  commissioners  elected  by  the  thiiteen  from 
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body.    The  five  commissiouen  elected  oi 

iber  chairman,  who  was  exojficiö  chaimum  ol 

of  thirteen.    A  clerk  was  elccted  by  the  \ 

Among  the  most  important  legislative  fmicl 

by.this  bocly  was  the  establishment  of  in 

9  the  recording  of  dceds  and  wills.    The  lav 

were  adoptcd  as  far  as  applicable.    There>i« 

:3ïd  an  attorney.    The  sessions  of  the  court ' 

stated  periods.     The  committee  appear  to  ! 

~  ^^  scious  of  thcir  anomalous  position,  and  carel 

'^K-Tl  froni  taking  any  steps  that  coukl  embroil  t 

le^slatures  of  the  older  colonies.     When  dei 

ple  whp  were  non-residents  of  their  district, 

f     .  —  -*  to  avoid  any  necessity  fór  the  exereisc  of  p 

^^  .         ^^^  by  requiring  them  to  give  bond,  so  as  to  pre 

^      ^^  ^lieir  property,  instcad  of  théir  persons,  if  the 

^fVo  ^^^^y  arose.     The  suits  of  plaintiifs  refusing  to 

\/^         "^^*ere  dismissed.     It  is  not  i)ossible  to  establish 

^-^^  ^^ï  the  formation  of  the  association,  biit  it  was 

^tOvfcsi\i]y  jjj  1112.    The  names  of  the  committee-mc 

^®    ^ime  of  the  petition  to  North  Carolina  were  * 

C^^ter,  Chark»s  Kobertson,  James  Robt^rtson,  Zach  Ij 

John  Sevier,  James  Sniith,  Jaeob  Brown,  William  I 

Jobti  Jones,  George  Hussell,  Jaeob  Womack,  and  K< 

liUeas*     William  Tatham  was  clerk  pro  tem.     The  i 

of  the  regidar  clerk*  is  unknown.     Felix  Walker,  si 

qiiently  a  member  of  Congress  frora   North  Care 

Thomas  Gomky,  WilHam  Tatham,  and  even  John  S 

were  at  various  times  incumbeuts  of  the  clerkship. 

At'firstonly  the  two  original  settlements  lived  unde 
artieles.  In  1775  the  Brown  or  Nollichucky  sèttlei 
being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Tories,  was 
pelled  by  the  Watauga  people  and  a  band  of  Virgii 
front  Wolfs  Hill,  who.had  heard  of  their  lukewarn 
towards  the  Kevolutidnary  cause,  to  takc  the  oat 
^fiddity  to  the  common.  cause,*'  and  from  that  tim 
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beeame  identified  with  those  who  had  f  ramed  the  artides 
of  aaaociation.  Until  1776,  the  date  of  the  petition  to 
North  Carolina  for  annexation,  the  history  of  the  three 
settlements  generally.kuowu  in  Tcnhessee  history  by  the 
coUective  terra  of  Watauga  Association  is  in  the  main 
the  history  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  building  of 
cabins,  and  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  But  few  evehts  of  im-  . 
portance  bcyond  this  occurre(U  and  we  have  only  the  lK>ld 
outlines  whieh  are  dimly  visible  like  the  highest  peaks  of 
a  HHiuntain  range  on  a  misty  day. 

In  1772  a  line  was  run  bctween  Virginia  and  tlie  Chero- 
kce  hunting-grounds,  This  foliowed  the  SC°  30'  line  of 
parallel,  and  hence  left  the  membcrs  of  the  association  on 
Cherokee  soil.  Alarmed  by  finding  that  the  title  to  the 
lands  tliey  liad  entered  in  the  belief  they  were  entering 
Virginia  lunds  were  still  in  the  Indians,  and  not  looking 
to  North  Carolina  to  take  any  decisive  steps  in  their  favor 
as  against  the  latter,  the  niembers  of  the  association, 
through  James  Uobertson  and  John  Boonc,  obtained  a  ten 
years*  lease  from  the  aboriginal  owncrs  of  the  land  \\\x»i 
which  thcy  had  settled.  An  incident  which  occurred  at 
the  making  of  this  lease  is  worthy  öf  mcntion  as  an  illus- 
tration  both  of  the  times  and  the  men.  Af  ter  the  lease 
had  been  made,  it  was  cclebrateil  by  gymnastic  festivities 
and  races,  in  which  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians  took 
part.  Late  in  the  evoning  a  crowd  of  niflians  fróm 
Wolfs  Ilill,  Virginia,  wantonly  slew  one  of  the  latter. 
The  Indians  immediately  withdrew  with  dark  faces  and 
clouded  brows,  'and  those  who  knew  the  temper  of-  their 
blood  were  in  no  doubt  of  a  prompt  retaliation.  Antici- 
pating  a  general  war,  and  appreciating  tlie  dangers  to  the 
settlements  which  would  result,  involving  perhaps  theïr 
complete  destruction,  James  JRobertson  made  j*  long  jour- 
ney  to  the  Indian  nation,  met  their  ohief  warriors  in 
couneil,  pacified  their  angcr,  and  propitiated  them  by  de- 
nouncing  the  pei^Mstrators  of  the  outrage  as  hostile  to  the 
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wlutes.    This  mark  of  oondesceniiioii  bad  ito  effect,  and 
the  danger  was  f or  the  time  averted. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1772,  Colotiel  Richard  üender- 
tuUf  Colonel  Nuthanicl  Hart,  and  Daniël  Boone  BueecodcMl 
in  getting  a  generol  council  of  tlio  Indiaus  togcther  at 
Sycaiuore  Shoals  on  the  Watauga,  and  purchascd  from 
theni  a  tract  of  country  already  alluded  to,  between  the 
Kentueky  and  the  Cuniberland  rivcrs,  This  was  the  eel- 
ebrated  Transylvania  purehasc.  It  suggcsted  to  the  Wa- 
tanga  ^HH>)>Ie  the  feasihility  of  i>Drfeetuig  their  own  pi-e- 
carious  tenure.  In  spitc  of  thoir  f ricndly  rehitions  witb 
tlie  Indiaus,  the.  settlers,  who,  like  tnio  EngHshry,  as  Air. 
Fri'onian  calls  them/had  a  strong  dosii*e  to  have  the  occu- 
pation  of  tlie  lands  tliey  hehl  s:inctioneil  by  acquiriug  an 
outstanding  ad  verse  titlc,  %vhieh  thcy  hekl  iü  no  estecm 
whatsoever  so  l.ong  as  it  was"  advei*se,  were  uneasy  about 
the  possible  results  whieh  niight  foUow  the  teriuination  of 
their  lease.  Among  thecausés  of  ap)*rehension  was  the 
fact  that  many  men  of  distinction,  among  thcm  several 
law}'ers,  were  buying  the  reversion  from  "the  Indians. 
Two  days  af  ter  the  Transylvania  tncaty,.the  Watauga 
people  tdok  advantage  of  the  op|>ortunity,  and  it  may  be 
addoil  the  tivaoherovta  generosity  of  the  Indians,  to  pur- 
cliase  from  thcm  the  fee  of  the  land  whieh  they  themselves 
held  as  lessees.  The  Indians  made  a  deed  to  Charles 
Kobertson,  wlio  afterwartls  made  individual  deeds  to  the 
ocenpants,  who  still  f urther  i>erfected  .their  title  by  patent- 
ing the  same  in  the  Watauga  land  office,  of  whieh  James 
Smith  was  clerk.  Carter  and  Parker,  of  the  Carter's 
Valley  settlement,  whóso  8U>rc  had  been  roblnnl  and 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  reoeivcd  from  thcm  in  payment 
of  their  losses  an  inerease  of  territory  extending  from 
Cloud  Creek  to  Chimney  Top  Mountain,  paying  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  estimated  worth  of  the  dtore  and  its  contents 
a  nominal  consideration,  which  was  advanced  by  Kobert 
Lucas.    Jacob  Bi*own  iucreased  his  pürchase  by  buying 
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from  them  a  tract  of  land  beginning  at  the  ChimneyTop, 
and  running  to  Gamp  Creek,  and  tbence  to  Brown's  line, 
which  was  subsequently  made  the  dividing  line  between 
the  ludians  and  the  settlers.  The  eonsiderntion  whieh 
he  paid  for  a.  body  of  land  cqual  to  ohe  half  of  llawkins 
County  of  the  present  day  was  ten  shilliugs. 
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TBS  BEYOLUnON  AXD  INDIAH  WABE. 

Qn  September  6, 1775,  the  Continental  Congreat  niet 
in  Fbiladelpbia.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1776,  the  batüe 
ift  Lexington  was  fougbt,  and  ininiediately  the  colonists 
fonud  theiuselvea  on  the  threshoUl  of  a  war  with  more 
dangerous  and  powerful  antagouists  tban  a  few  hundred 
Indian  braves.  On  the  lOth  of  May,  George  Wash- 
ington  was  elected  eommander-iii-chief  of  the  American 
forces,  and  the  war  of  indei)eudeuce  was  fairly .  begun. 
The  part  which  North  Caroliua  took  in  the  pieliniinary 
stages  of  the'lievolutionary  war  was  at  once  bold  and  uu- 
comprómising.  As  early  as  the  2dth  of  August,  1774, 
a  provineial  eougrcss  assemblcd  at  Ne wbern,.  iii  dédanee 
of  a  pvoclamation  of  the  royal  govei-nor,  who  bitterly  de- 
nouneed  their  proceetlings  as  dcrogatory  to  the  authoi*ity 
of  the  king..  They  proraulgated  the  doctrine  which  was 
thcn  reganlcd  as  radical  and  revohitionary,  but  whicli  is 
now  Olie  of  thé  rudiments  of  niueteenth  ceutury  })oIitics, 
that  no  person  shouM  be  taxcd  witliout  his  consent,  and 
declared  ilk^gal  and  opprcssive  the  taxes  on  tea  and  óther 
articles^  which  the  English  Pailianient  had  Icvicd.  Meni- 
bers  were  electèd  to  represent  Xorth  Carolina  in  a  general 
congress,  to  bc  held  in  Phihulelphia  in  September.  '  One 
of  the  delegates  was  William  Hooiwr,  of  Orange  County, 
who  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  those  who  de- 
clared for  total  separationof  the  colonics  from  Ëfigland, 
at  a  time  when  -only  a  redress  of  grievanccs  was  gencraüy 
contemplated.    The  colouial  asscmbly  met  at  Newbern, 
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now  called  New  Berne,  and  despite  the  governor^s  indig- 
nant  reiuonstrance  passed  resolutiond  approving  the  mea»» 
ures  of  the  Philadelphia  Congress.  A  few  days  later  the 
flightof  Govcmor  Martin  left  the  govemtuent  in  the  hands 
of  the  i)eoi>le.  Thia  ia  the  governor  who  pmnounccd  the 
tivaties  between  the  Indiann  and  lleuderHon  and  the  Wa- 
tauga  })cople  violatious  of  the  law,  and  nulK  On  the  20th 
of.  May,  1775,  the  people  of  Mecklenburgh  passed  the  cel- 
ebrated  Mecklenburgh  resoUitions,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  year  foUow- 
ing  in  fonn,  iu  substance,  and  alniost  in  phrase.^  Among 
tlie  names  signcd  to  these  rcsoUitions  was  that  of  Thomas 
Polk.  But  while  these  preparations  were  bcing  made  for 
the  im})ending  cóntest  in  the  mother  State,  the  little  set- 
tlements  bcyond  the  utmost  range  of  the  mountains  that 
fringed  her  western  borders  were  fouuding  a  neweommou- 
wcalth^  and  growing  steadily  in  strcngth  and  in  self-con- 
fidence.  The  area  of  cleared  land  grew  larger  from  day 
to  day.  Tiie  road  from  Wolfs  HiU,  and  the  road  which 
led  by  Fort  Prince  George,  were  crowded  ^y  incoming  eini- 
grants.  The  woods  echoed  with  the  sound  of  hmnan 
voiees.  The  prattle  of  ehiUlren  was  daily  heard  in  regions 
whicli,  till  tlica,  were  familiar  with  no  other  sounds  tlian 
the  pattering  of  a  falling  acorn,  the  bark  of  a  s<]uirrel,  the 
hoot  of  an  owl,  or  the  scream  of  a  panther.  Each  band 
of  new-comers  brouglit  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  a  few  pigs,  or 
barnyard  fowls  as  the  means  of  couifort,  and  as  the 
nucleus  of  future  wealth.  The  growth  of  i>opuIation 
rivaled  the  wonders  of  Cadmu.».  Despite  the  rava{Jes  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  deadly  diseascs  which  foliowed  the 
breakiug  of  the  surface  of  new  soil,  and  the  assassiuations 
committed  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  and  accidents  by 
field  and  flood,  increasing  numbers  literally  sprang  from  . 
the  soil.  Cabins  came  up  like  fungi,  and  the  thirst  fór 
land  and  wandering  otit  which  has  made  the  history  of 
^  Sco  Lint  of  Authurities. 
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ih«  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  history  of  colonization  gave  a 
steady,  nnwavering  impulse  to  tiie  inflow.  We  have  no 
Btatbtics,  but  the  probable  populatioo  of  the  tbree  'settle* 
ments  iü  1776  was  about  six  hundred.^  Some  time  in 
1775  or  1776,  the  citizeus  of  the  iufaut  settlements  which 
had  been  fonned  and  others  which  were  being  fórmed  gave 
to  the  di^tfict  of  country  in  which  thcy  lived  the  naine  of 
Washington  District,  in  honor  of  the  comniander-in-chief 
of  the  American  arniics.  During  the  excitenient  of  the 
colonial  difficulties  the  District  of  Washington  had  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  inipcnding  conflict,  and  **  in  ojkju 
committee  acknowledged  thcuisclvcs  indcbted  to  tlie  unitcd 
colonies  their  f  uil  proportion  of  the  Continental  exi>enses." 
Thcir  po.sition  was  onc  poculiurly  exposcd  to  all  the  worst 
influeuces  that  cxist  in  au  unsettled  state  of  society,  c«i)e- 
cially  when  a  wcakcr  and  less  compact  tcrritóry  offers  a 
place  of  refuge  to  the  criminal.H  of  one  larger  and  more 
powerful.  Fugitives  from  justice  ift  Virginia  and  North 
CanJina  fled  to  the  District  of  Washington,  and  relying 
on  the  laek  of  judicial  organization  and  the  fear  feit  by 
tbose  in  power  of  trespassing  on  the  authority  of  the 
larger  cólonics,  thcy  cscaped,  if  not  dctcction,  at  least 
arrest.  Tlie  articles  of  association  made  no  provision  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  denicd  their  validity.  As.a 
result  munlerers,  forgers,  horsethicves,  and  all  classes  of 
criminals  fairly  infested  the  ncw  settlements.  The  doors 
of  the  scttlcrs,  who  were  proverbially  hospitable,  were 
alwaysr  open  to  those  who  eraved  a  meal  and  a  pallet. 
Often  the  host  would  awake  in  the  morning  io  find  not 
merely  bis  guest  but  his  horse  gone,  and  with  it  perhaps 
all  the  powder  and  lead  to  be  found  iA  the  cabiu^  *One 
is  eompelled  to.admire  the  self-restraint  the  old  scttlcrs 
evince  in  their  declaration  that  "  murdcrers,  horse-thievcs, 
and  robberis  have  escajïcd  us  for  want  .of  projKir  authority." 

*  Tliis  cstiinate  is  lmse<l  iipon  n  carcfiil  coniparison  of  the  names  of 
those  \k'!io  coini)o^d  Shelby's  conipany  at  Kanawha  and  the  uamcs 
siglicd  to  a  pctition  for  anuexation  in  177G.  ^  r 
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The  hiBtöry  of  that  period  gives  no  finer  example  of  the 
natural  aptitude  of  tbose  who  inherit  ËDglish  traditions 
for  8elf'f;overDmeiit,  aud  tbe  least  imaginative  mind,  fol- 
lowlDg  the  gradual  stages  of  the  evolution  of  okl  Anglo» 
Saxou  ideas  of  governinent,  can  easily  hear  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Watauga  and  among  the  hilb  of  the  Cumberhind 
echoes  of  the  voices  whieh  were  raised  at  Kunnyiuede. 
In  additiou  to  these  troubles,  their  frontier  position  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Clierokees  escposed  the  i>eople  of 
the  distriet. to  the  doublé  danger  of  üritish  and  Indian 
hostilities.  Their  loyalty  to  the  cause,  however,  was 
never  '  shaken,  tlioiigh'  of  ten  severely  tested.  On  one 
oeeasion  they  eonijK^led  all  the  Tories  in  the  district  to 
tako  the  oath  of  alU'gianeo  to  the  C(»ntinont:d  Congress. 
Many  c»f  Uiem  IkuI  iled  thcre  hopiug  to  ihid  a  place  of 
ref üge  f rom  the  oppressive  measuVes  of  the  eolonies,  whieh 
requircd  of  them  a  test  oatli  of  loyalty.  Uut  the  war  for 
indei)endence  eannot  be  said  ever  to  have  aetually  found  a . 
battle-field  on  Tennessee  soih  lts  effocts  could  be  seen 
and  feit,  and  f requcntly  thö  vrtiv  itself  swept  along  its  con- 
fincs.  But  the  aeliial  snffering  which  canie  to  those  who 
then  inhabited  the  District  of  Washington  was  cither  the 
result  of  their  öwn  seeking,  as  in  the  battle  of  King*s 
Mountain,  or  it  eanie  f  rom  the  policy  of  the  Rritish  agents 
who  incited  the  Indians  to  inake  war  up6n  the  adherents 
of  the  American  eause,  The  intrigiies  of  a  Seotchman 
named  Alexander  Camcron  were  pecuHarly  f niitful  of  dis- 
astroiis  results.  In  1776  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
were  suddenly  warned  of  an  impcnding  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Iiidians.  It  appears  tliat  Cameron,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Stuart,  the  Bt*itish  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the.south,  asscmbled  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cherokces,  and  bribed  them  .with  arms,  ammnnition,  and 
promises  of  plunder,  to  make  war  on  the  colonies.  Tlie 
plan  was  to  attack  the  Distriet  of  Wasirington,  destroy  the  . 
inhabitants  to  a  man,  and  then  invade  Virginia  aud  the 
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CsuraUnas.  A  friendly  Indian  squaw  fint  gave  warning 
to  the  settlemeiitSf  aud  enablcd  thein  to  put  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defeuse.  An  open  couimunication  from 
Henry  Stuart,  a  brother  of  Jokn  Stuart,  at  tliat  time  a 
resident  agent  among  the  Chcrokees,  to  the  Tories  of  the 

|-  district  coufimied  the  news  and  iucreased  the  alaerity  of 

*  the  people.     This  communieation  and  the  apprehension  of 

the  dangers  it  threatened  to  those  who  ref  used  to  return 
to  thcir  alleglauco  to  Kiiig  George  wcre  followcd  l>y  tlio 

^^  re|)ort3  of  traveliiig  tnulers.,  whieh  the  settlcrs,  knowing 

the  ways.of  tliose  who  travel  and  trade,  recpiired  them  to 
swear  to  in  due  f orm-  of  law.  The  plan  of  attack  sug- 
gested  a  more  than  ludiau  mimi.     Sevcn  humlreil  warriors 

ï  wereto  make  the  attack  in  two  divisions  of  ecpial  strcngth 

and.cach  division  was  to  attaek  one  6f  the  two  imiH)r- 
tant  forts,  which  were  the  Watauga  fort  aud  Fort  Ileatou. 
The  Watauga  eommittee  took  prompt  and  energetic  meas- 
ures  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion.  Runners  wei*e.sc*nt 
through  the  scttlement  to  give  notice  to  all  who  were 
isolate^l  to  abandon  their  houscs  and  repair  to  tlio  protec- 
*.  tion  of  the  forts,  The  forts  thomselves  were  strengthonod 
and  proyisionoil.  Those  too  woak  to  liold,  among  them 
Fort  Lee,*  were  dismantled  and  destroyed. 

*  There  is  sodm  coufusion  in  rcfcrence  to  tbesc  forts  mul  tlieir 

naiues.     Ramsey  niakcs  Fort  Gillespie  and  Fort  Lee  distiuct.     In  a 

.letter  writton  CtU  April,  17*A  and  publLslied  in  the  KnoxcilU  Gazette, 

we  find  the  followiiijj  sLitcnicnt :  "Otliew  fortitied  tbeiuselves  at 

Amos  lleatonX  now  Sullivan's  Old  Conrt  llouso,  and  those  in  Wa- 

tanga  and  'Xollii-hucky  |K>sted  alnmt  thirty  voluntoew  undcr  Captiiu 

(now  General)  James  UobertsiMi,  jnst  alnive  the  nionlh  of  Big  Linie- 

fttone,  where  Mr.  Gillesiiie  lives.    Shortly  aftor  this  party  took  pt>st 

aml  befóre  thoy  had  eoniplotinl   their  fort  (oalletl  Fort  Loe)*  fonr 

:       traden  escaped."     The  people  then  fled  again,  leaving  ahont  tifUH*u 

toliinteers  behind,  who,  being  joined  by  alwut  the  sauie  nuniber  iu 

I  tbeir  tear, "  were  thus  eompelle<l  to  f^irtify  ncar  the  Syc:uuorc  Shoals 

on  Watanga,  on  much  wcaker  gronnd  than  they  had  vacatcd."     It  is 

«vident  that  Fort  Lee  was  abaudoncd  aftcr  Sevier  wrote  the  letter 
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Offlcen  were  dcoted,  and  oompanies  wcre  organized. 
Petitions  for  aid  were  sent  to  Virginia.    The  destiny  of 
the  aettlements  was  at  stake.     The  Virginians  had  seen 
with  picasure  a  bulwark  gradually  rising  between  thém- 
selves  and   the  ferocity  and  ernelty  of   Indian  warfare. 
This  bulwark  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test ;  lts  fate  niight 
involve  their  own  and  aid  was  proniptly  f urnished.     Five 
eoinpanies  were  raiscd  in  the  border  couutics,  and  marched 
to  Fort  Ileaton.     llaving  arrivcd  thei*c,  a  eoimcil  of  war 
was  held^  and  Captain  William  Cookc,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  fort  had  been  built,  urged  iiuiiiediate  action.     llis  sug* 
gestion  was  acted  upon,  and  it  was  decided  to  .march  out 
at  once  and  meet  the  Indians,  signs  of  whose  near  ai>- 
proaeh  had  been  diseovered  and.  reported  by  the  scouts. 
An  advance  guard  was  thrown  forward,  which  came  in 
contact  with  a  scouting  party  of  Indians  and  drove  them 
back.     Soine  hours  later  the  niain  body  of  the  IndianB 
caine  up,  and  Tliompson,  the  offieer  in  command,  gave  the 
order  to  engage  thcni.     The  battle  which  ensued,  though 
of  short  duration,  is  rcninrkable  as  being  among  the  first 
attiHupts  evor  nmde  by  i\m  Indians  to  adopt  the  eivilizcil 
plan  of  flghting  a  battle.     Tht^y  niude  a  dirert  attai*k, 
charging  over  oi>en   ground,  and  thcir  chief,  Draggkig. 
Canoe,  a  sa  vage  Napoleon,  attenipteil  to  break  through  the 
centre  of  Thompsou^s  coniinand  and  then  cnish  his  flanks 
in  detail.    The  Indians,  however,  have  nevcr  had  the  abil- 
ity,  whioh  eonies  only  fn>m  organizod  training,  of  sUuuU 
Mig  direct  fire,  and  on  this  occasion  thcy  fled  after  a  few 
volleys,  leaving  dead  on  the  field  abiuit  twcnty-six  men, 
iucluding  Dragging  Canoe  himselif.     During  the  fight  o(>- 
curred  one  of  those  sanguiuary  hand-todmnd  eonflicts,  the 
accounts  of  which  RU  the  annals  of  that  time,  and  which 
is  here  giveu  entire,  as  an  example  of  all  the  rest.     It  is 
copied  f rom  Kamsey,  who  ap|>ears  to  have  had  it  f rom 
Moore  himself .     "  Moore   had  shot  the  chief,  woimiling 
him  in  the  knee^  but  not  so  badly  as  to  prevent  him  from 
standing.     Moore  ad  vaneed  towards  him,  &i^d^|j|^6^\^^g|^ 
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thfew  bis  tomahawk  but  missed  him.    Moore  sprang  at 
him  with  bis  large  butcher  knife  drawn,  whieb  tbe  Indian 
caugbt  by  tbe  blode,  and  attempted  tó  wrest  f  rom  tbe  bond 
of  bis  antagonist     Holding  on  witb  des{)erate  tcnacity  to 
tbe  knife,  botb  clinebed  witb  tbeir  lef t  banils.     A  seufHe 
ensucd  in  wbieb  tbe  Indian  was  tbrown  to  the  ground,  bis 
rigbt  band  being  nearly  dissevered  and  bleeding  prof usely* 
Moore,  still  bolding  tbe  liaudle  of  bis  knife  in  tbe  right 
band,  sueeecdeil  witb  tbe  otber  to  disengage  bis  ovvu  tonia- 
bawk  froni  bis  belt,  and  eudeil  the  strife  by  siuking  it  in 
tbe  skuU  of  the  Indian."     Among  those  who  took  part 
in  tbis  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Island  Flats,  was  Isaao 
Shelby,  who  was  present-as  a  private  and  volunteer.     The 
otber  division  of  Indians  was  under  a  erafty  ehief  naniod 
Old  Abraham,     lle  was.to  att:U*k  Fort  Lee,  but  the  Ni)l« 
licbueky  iidiabitants,  fearing  their  fortiiications  were  iK>t 
sufficiënt,  had  bróken  thein  up  and  retrcated  to  Watauga, 
leaving  erops.and  stock  open  to  the  attaek  of  their  euenücs. 
The  garrison  was  only  forty  men*  strong,  but  they  were 
under-  the  comnKind  of  an  officer  not  less  resolute,  not  loss 
fortilein  res4>uiYes,  not  loss  cotd  in  the  pi^osence  of  dangor, 
tlian  the  ICnglisluuan  who,  three  years  later,  gaiued  immor- 
tality  and  an  English  peerage  by  the  dofense  of  Gibraltiir 
against  equally  overwbelnung  odds.     The  achievcmcnts  of 
onö  were  viewed  witb  wontlering  admiration  by  tbe  civili 
zation  of  the   world.     The   achievements   of  the   otber, 
tbo\igb  not  less  worthy  of  all  honor  and  renown,  were  i)er- 
formed  under  tlie  shadows  of  a  primitive  forest  in  a  f  rou- 
tier fort,  against  unrecortlod  savages.     Jailies  Kobertson 
«leserves  for  bis  niemorablê  defense  of  the  Watuuga  fort  a 
place  not  less  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Tennessee  thau 
that  accortled  to  Lord  JIoTithfield  in  the  annals  of  Englaiwi 
More  than  three  hundred  Indians  were  held  at  bay  by  less 
tlian  forty  men  ca])ahle  of  active  service,  and  despite  strata- 
gCms,  aiid  all  the  arts  and  cuniling  of  aii  Indian  warfare, 
midnight  attacks,  and  daily  onslaughts,  were  eventually 
compelled'to  raise  the  siego  and  retire*    Tbis  defense  of 
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ibe  Watauga  fort  is  deserving  of  special  mention  in  the 
history  of  Tennessee  as  the  first  display  ou  Tenuessee  soil, 
and  for  the  jieople  of  Tennessee,  of  that  martial  prowess 
to  whieh  a  Teuuessean  may  call  attention  with  justifiable 
pride,  and  of  whieh  he  niay  say  without  any  feeliug  of 
provincial  exaggeration  or  gaseousule  that  it  has,  as  a 
whole,  uever  been  surpasscil  by  aiiything  reeorded  in  the 
histories  of  the  world's  warfares. 

Although  defeated  in  tlieir  attacks  on  the  infant  settle- 
ments,  the  Indians  reuewetl  the  war  in  anotlier  quarter 
and  invaded  Virginia.  Angt'red  by  what  was  regarded  as 
a  flagrant  outrage,  it  was  determined  to  strike  terror  to 
tlie  hearts  of  the  Chei*okees  by  invading  their  country  with 
an  overvvhehuing  foi*ce.  Thoir  estiniatod  {mpuhitioa  was 
two  thousand.  Nprth  Carolina  and  Virginia  both  sent 
hoilies  of  troops,  and  these  in  eoujunction  with  the  setth^rs 
fornied  what  iu  tliose  days  was  regarded  as  a  large  foi*ee. 
Tlie  country  of  the  Cherokees  was  laid  waste,  and  they 
wei-e  conipelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  proi>er  blow  had 
been  struek  at  the  jïmper  time.  Tho  inipluoable  Indians 
wei*e  t:uight  that  the  btiasted  sjuiotity  of  their  strongholds 
could  1)0  viïdated  with  inipunity»  Town  after  town,  the 
most  seeluded,  the  most  distant,  the  most  thoroughly 
guarded,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  But  little 
mercy  was  shown  and  but  few  prisoners  taken.  The  In- 
dians were  glad  to  make  treaties  of  jMjaee  and  cessions  of 
territory.  The  boundary  line  agrecd  ujion  between  the 
Cherokees  and  North  Carolina  was  so  run  as  to  leave  the 
District  of  Washington  in  poVscssion  of  the  latter. 

The  law  of  developniont  that  the  end  of  each  successive 
Indian  war  biH)uglit  au  addition  of  |)opulation  was  again 
excmpliiïed  after  the  Chcrokecï  war.  The  troops  from  the 
colonies  were  charmed  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  they  had  seen  in  passing  through  the  Watauga 
coiuitry,  and  their  accounts,  doubtless  highly  colored, 
painted  an  Eldorado,  whieh  di*ew  to  the  new  settlement  a 
rapid  inHux  of  a^lveutui'ous  pioneers.  ^         r 
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The  Watanga  people  liad  hopes,  when  the  artides  of 
I  association  were  adopted,  of  being  able  eventually  tofónn 

an  independent  govemmeiit,  governetl  as  the  older  eolonies 
were  governeil^  by  royal  goveniors.     AVheii  the  disagree- 
ments  between  the  colonies  and  the  niother  country  arose, 
j  they  niodiiied  their  views  to  thó  new  order  of  thhigR«  and 

j  regartletl  tliemsolves  as  a  disthict  thoujjh  as  yet  inehoate 

8tate.     But  their  weakncss,  and   the  dangers  whioh   re« 
f  aulted  from  Indians  and  horse-thieves,  bands  of  dcspera- 

I  does  viho  sold  stolen  horses  to  the  Indians,  tenderéil  the 

I  protection  of    some  more  powerful   state  neeessary  for 

i  their  welfare.     They  liad  not  the  material  to  construct  the 

machinery  of  governnient,.  nor  the  strength  to  set  it  in 
mot  ion.  They  petitioned  Nortlï  Carolina  for  anncxatiou 
in  1776.  Their  petitioiv  was  granted.  It  was  signed  by 
the  comniittee  of  thirteen,  and  many  othcrs.  The  pro- 
yincial  congress  of  North  Carolina  met  at'IIalifax  in  No^ 
vember^  177(>,  and  Charles  Robenson,  John  Carter,  John 
Ilaile,^  and  John  Sevier  were  delegates  froiii  Washington 
District,  "Watauga  settlemcnti  Five  in  all  were  elected, 
bnt.ouly  four  took  their  seats.  At  this  scssion  a  bill  of 
rights  and  a  state  constitution,  one  modeled  upon  an  Eng- 
lish  statute  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  the  other.uix>n 
j  the  common  law  itself,  were  formally  adopted.     It  is  sig- 

nificant  that  in  the  declaration  of  rights  is  the  foUownng 
clause :  *'*'  It  [the  boundary  line  of  the  State]  shall  not  be  so 
^  Ilaywoüil  sajs  IliU. 
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ooDstraed  as  io  prevent  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
governnients  westward  of  this  State  by  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature-" 

After  the  annexation  of  the  Washington  District  the 
old  form  of  govemment  was  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
spring  of  1777*  An  act  was  then  passed  establishing 
courts  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions,  and  also  a  bill  for  the 
Hppointincnt  of  justiccs  of  the  pcacc,  and  sherifFs  for  the 
several  courts  in  tlie  District  óf  Washington.  In  Novem- 
ber  of  this  year,  1777,  tho  District  of  Washington  becnme 
Washington  County.  It  was  made  a*  part  of  the  Salisbury 
judicial  district,  and  tho  act  establishing  it  is  noteworthy 
as  boiiig  the  first  dctcrminate  expression  of  the  gcographi- 
cal  outlincs  of  Tcnncsscc* 

FiH)ni  1777  until  tho  di^turbances  of  eight  years  later, 
the  history  of  Tenncsseo  was  a  part  of  the  history  of 
North  CaroUna.  The  iK)licy  of  the  mother  State,  for  such 
it^had  now  bccome,  was  to  ópen  the  new  territory  to  scttle- 
ment,  and  to  encourage  emigration*  In  several  counties 
ofHces  "for  the  entry  of  lands  acquircd  by  treaty  or  con- 
quest'".were  established,  and  a  land  office  was  opened  in 
Washington  County.  The  land  system  of  Tennessce  is 
founded  upon  that  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  gencral 
outlines  are  the  samc  in  both  States.  The  earlicr  laws  of 
Tennessce  m'odified  the  North.  Carolina  system,  and  the 
later  laws  have  modi(ie<l  the  earlicr. 

Tlie  system  of  Carolina  was  in  many  respects  the 
riesult  of  a  pcculiar  combination  of  the  rigidity  of  EnglLsh 
and  the  laxity  of  Atnerican  idoas  of  landcd  proprietorship. 
In  many  points  the  grants  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  be- 
ginning with  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  eolonial 
proprietors  give  tho  student  of  history  numerous  exam- 
ples  of  the  continuity  of  popular  institution5^  and  serve 
as  chains  of  tradition  to  link  the  present  and  the  past* 
With  the  change  of  these  details  which  nee<l  to  be 
changeil  for  the  sake  of  the  largcr  example,  the  conquest 
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I  mud  sétüèmeiit  oC  England  by  the  Saxoin  ii  the  oo^nqnest 

j  ^  and  settlement  of  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas  by  the 

*:  EnglUh.     A  oomparative  study,  however,  of  the  two 

atages  of  history,  tbough  interesting  and  rich  in  material, 
j  lies  beyond  the  measure  of  proportion  of  such  a  work  as 

)  this.    StilU  a  proper  comprehensiou  of  the  earlicfr  system 

»  of  No'rth  Carolino,  with  its  paraphcmalia  of  grants,  char- 

.  tcrs  doeds,  ciitries^  certifieates,    bounties,  cntry-takers, 
4  land-^igents,  and  cliarts^  is  not  without  valuo  for  au  iuteU 

ï  ligent  iuvcstigation  into  the  gradual  growth  of  Tcnncssce 

:  frora  a  state  of  barbarity  to  a  state  of  civilization,  to 

I  enable  the  niiud  to  bridge  the  interval  from  the   time 

(  vhen  the  country  was  iuhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of  Indians 

with  sniall  tént-sprcad  villages  seattcred  here  and  there 
t  along  the  bauks  of  the  rivers  and  on  the  phiteaUs  of  steep 

i  mountains,  f roin  which  scarcely  a  film  of  vapor  asccndcd, 

%  to  the   time  when  its  surf  ace  is  eovered  by  the  houses, 

j  towns  and  citics,  roads:  and  railroads,  and  its  skies  vite 

:  darkened  by  the  smoke  that  arises  from  the  industries  of 

^  nearly  two  niillions  of  pcbple.     When  the  governmcnt  of 

I  N orth  Carolina  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  proprictors, 

and  their  titlo  was  ^xtinguishcd,  this  extinetion  carried 
with  it  all  tliat  region  of  country  west  of  the; Appalachian 
Mountaius,  whieli  as  yct  lay  boyoiul  the  Lltlma  Tliuh  of 
€H)lonial  géography^  known  ouly  by  the  vague  tissue  of  sur- 
inises  which  had  grown  like  cobwebs  around  the  oW  and 
half-forgotten  traditions  of  De  Soto*s  ill-starrcd  exjk^ditión. 
Occasionally  a  trailer  would  pr'ss  over  the  range.  Fi-e- 
quently  he  disapjieared  ncver  to  return.  If  hc  did  return, 
he  brought  with  him  pictures  of  a  primeval  Eldonulo 
which  caused  a  stir  of  cxcitcment  for  the  moment,  and 
were  thcn  qüickly  forgotten  in  the  strugglcs  of  colonial 
lifé.  The  accounts  of  Alarqiictte,  Ilennepin^  Allouez, 
^lembre,  and  Anastaste  Douay  detractcd  nothing  from 
the  prevailing  ignorance.  The  North  Carolinians  re- 
garded  the  western  country  very  much  as  one  of  the  less 
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active  litigants  in  Jamdyce  against  Jarndyce  migbt  have 
regarded  the  estate  in  question^  having  in  it  indeterminate 
possibilities,  bat  too  remote  to  f orm  any  basis  of  imme* 
diate  action.    The  extinction  of  the  English  title  gave 
this  title  to  North  Carolina,  but  until  her  own  children 
had  in  a  manner  rushed  into  it,  and  suddenly  founded  a 
new  commonwealthf  and  then  applted  for  a  recognition 
of  their  importance  and  the  vrork  thcy  liad  performed, 
the  parcnt  State  made  no  movcinent  iniplying  a  knowl* 
edge  or  desire  of  proprietorship.     Aftcr  the  annexation 
an  entry-taker^s  office  was  o{)encd  in  the  recently  erected 
Washington  County,  and  Tennessee  was  thrown  open  to 
the  land  system  óf  North  Carólina.     But  however  simple 
the  system,  the  early  history  of  this  State  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  troubles  audconflicts  which  arose  in  ref* 
erence  to  lands  and  claims  of  preëmption  and  doubtful 
g^nts.     The  frequent  changes  of  government,  together 
with  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  frontier  settlements,  occa- 
sioncd  a  state  of  confusion  which  required  act.  after  act 
for  its  disentanglcment*     These  who  had  settled  beyond 
the  Steep  Koek  and  eutercd  thcir  lands  under  the  laws  of 
Virgiiiia  luCd  incessant  confiicts  with  those  who,  when 
the  running  of  the  line  threw  them  into  North  Carólina, 
made  haste  to  enter  the  lands  under  the  laws  of  that 
State.     Sometimes  five  or  six  ctaimants  would  appcar  for 
the  same  land,  —  one  claiming  under  grant  from' the 
lords  proprietors,  one  umler  executor*s  sale,  one  under  an 
unrecorded  grant  from  Lord  Granville*s  office,  one  who 
wished  to  cfnter  the  lamls  under  the  laws  of  North  Caro* 
lina,  and  one  in  iK>sscssion.    The  various  trenties  with  the 
Indians  and  the  little  regard  {>aid  them  by  (he  settlers 
added  to  the  causes  of  confusion.     In  1778  an  act  was 
passcd  decJaring  nuU  and  void  all  entries  made  on  the 
hunting-groimds  of  the   Indians.    Grants  of  land  were 
the  means  adopted  for  rewarding  the  soldicrs  who  had 
fought  the  war  for  indei>endence,  there  being  no  money 
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ji  Iiavbg  a  marketable  valae  in  the  treasury.    In  1780  au 

i;  ^  act  laid  off  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  boonty  parposes, 

bui  when  in  1782  the  grants  were  made,  it  was  found  that 
''  **8nndiy  families  l>ad  bef  ore  the-  passing  of  the  said  act 

scttlcd  on  the  said  tract  of  countr}V'  ftud  it  became 
I'  *  necessarj  to  allow  them  to  ^retain  their  entries  to  the 

1 1  nsual  Umit  of  640  acres." 

',\  There  were  sèveral  canses  which  tended  to  prodnce  thig 

i'  oonfusion,  but  the  main  'cause  of  all  was  the  ignorance 

f .  that  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  whó  wdre  the  centree 

of  govemmcnt  as  to  the  limits  of  their  territorj.    They 
')•  appear  to  have  known  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  by  repu- 

['  tation  aloi)e,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  membèrs  of  the 

earlier  govemment,  except  Lord  Granville,  attempted  to 
]•  fix  in  his  own  mind  the  limits  of  the  land  which  was  sub- 

ject to  the  laws  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  act  of  1777, 
which  formed  Washington  County,  the  boundaries  ai'O 
specificd  as  running  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

No  clearer  proof  of  dense  ignorance  coukl  bo  adduced 

than  this  acti    John  Sevier  had  virtually  forccd  the  an- 

.\  nexation  upon  North  Carolina,  and  the  legishittire,  their 

j  minds  filled  with  the  grcat  struggle  which  was  going  on, 

•j  passcd  this  as  they  would  have  passed  any  act  to  satisfy 

;  thé  iroportunitics  of  a  bold,  persistent,  and  active  advocate, 

ri  who  askcd  no  money,  and  promiscd  thcm  soldicrs.    ^The 

j  grant  of  Charles  IL,  which  was  the  only  claim  of  North 

^  •  Carolina  upon  the  country  in  question,  extendcd  to  the 

*  Pacific  coast-line.^    Their  title  to  the  land  west  of  the 

^lississippi  was  as  good  as  their  title  to  the  land  east 

of  it 

1  It  is  a  remarkable  f  act  that  Sevier  alone  of  all  the  men 

of  his  times  inhabiting  what  subsequently  became  Tennes- 

see  had  a  definite  idea  of  what  should  be  the  logical  limits 

of  the  future  State.    These  limits  wére  not  recognized  in 

1  The  words.of  the  gnmt  are :  **  West  in  a  direct  line  lts  far  SS  the 
SoQthSeas.'* 
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• 

the  ttatatos  oC  North  Caiolina,  exoept  the  one  drawn  mort 
probably  by  Sevier  and  in  the  cession  to  the  United  States.  ji 

'The  act  of  cession  cedes  a  certain  distriet  in  direct  terms,  ;j 

and  by  implication  allows  the  United  States  to  foUow  their  ] 

pleasure  in  reference  to  the  rest  When  the  constitution 
was  framed,  the  limits  of  the  State  were  fixed  according  '^ 

to  the  ideas  of  Sevier  of  twenty  years  before.    It  is  ''\ 

neccssary  to  bear  in  mind  the  conf  usion  of  boundary  lines 
resulting  from  the  encroachments  of  tlie  settlcrs  u{H)n  the  \ 

Indians,  and  the  rêcognitiön  of  the  rights  of  the  latter  by 
the  home  govemment,  in  order  to  have  a  elear  view  of  the  '• 

gradual  fonnation  and  making  of  the  State.    The  genera!  j 

groundwork  was  the  same  in  all  cases.    Indian  lands  ^ 

were  taken  possession  of  and  improved.  The  ludians 
entered  into  hostilities,  and  were  eventually  defeated  and 
coro|>elled  to  sue  for  peace^  Treaties  were  made  and 
increased  territory  given  the  whitcs,  and  new  boundary 
lines  established  whieh  were  soon  again  overstepped.  Act 
af  ter  act  was  passed  to  Icgalize  usnrpations,  and  all  the 
worst  features  of  civilization  were  brought  into  play  to 
win  a  field  for  the  foundation  of  a  govemment,  the  fonna- 
tion of  which  called  forth  all  that  is  noble  and  admirable 
in  the  cbaracter  of  man. 
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KEW^.COUMTIES  FORMED. 

!,  After  ihe  formation  of  the  county  of  Washington 

immediate  steps  were  taken  to  attract  emigration,  and  a 

}^  land  office  was  openeiL    Anothcr  aid  to  emigration  was 

'  the  iniprovemcnt  of  the  road  into  Washington  County  f rom 

North  Carolina.    Commissioncrs  wero  apix)iutcd  to  survey 

and  lay  oif  a  road  froui  Washington  Coiiuty  Court  House 

[  into  Burke  County,  and  the  ncw  road,  allowing  the  pas* 

V  sage  of  vchieles,  matcriaUy  increascil  the  inilowing  strcain 

1^  of  population.     But  if  the  frontier  |)osition  of  the  settle- 

inents  brought  thein  increase  of  })opulution,  it  also  hrought 

the  elements  of  lawless  violence,  whieh  were  cx|)cllcd  fi^pm 

f,  ntdre  settled  eommunities.     In  1778  bands  of  Tories,  who 

j  were  said  to  liavo  combined  with  the  robl)brs  that  infested 

j  the  country,  inilictcfd  heavy  lósscs- on  the  settlers  by  con- 

*:  tinuous  thieving  and  highway  robbery^  sometimes  accom- 

,  panie<l  by  personal  .violence,  and  even  murder.     Findiiig 

I  the  agents  of  the  law  inadequate  to  therr  proteetion,  the 

^  militia  havnng  been  disbanded,  the  óld  Watauga  jnoneers, 

^  whose  self-reliance  had  been  in  no  wise  weakened  by  the 

lapse  of  time. and  the  succossive  prosecution  of  Indian 

wars,  ag«'lin  devised  means  to  restore  order  to  the  troublcd 

settlements,  and  selected   from  among  themsclves  *  com- 

•;  mittdcs,  to  whom  thcy  gave  |H)'wer  to  adopt  any  nie'asures 

I  they  8a>v  fit,  to  put  a  stop  tó  the  evil.     The  evil  was  grcat, 

the  remcdy  was  adequate.     Two  conipanies,  thirty  each, 

were  organized.  and  set  innncdiately  to  work.     All  suspi- 

i  cious  persons  were  arrestcd.    The  mere  fact  of  ari*cst  was 
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a  prooi  of  guilt,  which  was  all  but  oonclasife.  The 
prisoner  who  *^  failed  to  give  a  good  account  of  himaelf,^ 
or  to  give  secnrity  for  his  appeaniuce  bef  ore  the  ooramitteef 
was  sunimarily  dealt  wkh,  shot,  hangcd,  whipped,  branded, 
or  drowncd,  according  to  circuiiiHtances.  A  heavy  fine 
was  the  lightcst  punishmcnt  inflicted.  A  few  purchased 
frecdoin  witli  infauiy,  aud  as  the  prieo  of  liborty  betraycd 
the  uames  of  thcir  associatcs.  The  punishiucnts  were 
severCv  and  ruthlcssly  inflicted.  The  forger  was  branded, 
the  murderer  was  whip^H^d^  the  horse  thicf  was  hangeil. 
It  is  needless  to  say  thut  in  a  short  time  law  and  onler, 
aceonling  tb  the  Watauga  idoa  of  wliat  eonstitiited  hiw 
and  order,  wei*e  i\'stored.  Trne  to  tradition,  the  vigilanee 
conunittee  was  dissolved,  or  dissolved  itsclf,  as  soon  as  its 
work  had  lujen  pcrfornied. 

The  luain  strength  of  the  Töries  and  robbers  (the  terms 
were  ahnest  synonynious  in  the  baekwoods)  being  broken, 
the  individual  oifenders  were  left  to  the  rcgular  tribunals 
of  the  country,  who  it  is  to  be  fearcd  excreised  power  that 
wouhl  have  made  Lord  Strafford  himself  stind  aghast 
One  indictment,  tlie  caption  of  which  has  been  preserved^ 
is  against  the  dc'fendant,  **  in  toryism."  The  judgment 
of  the  court  was  that  the  culprit  be  kept  prisoner  until 
the  termination  of  the  war  then  raging,  and  that  one  half 
of  his  goods,  which  must  be  valued  by  a  jury  at  the  next 
court,  ^^be  kept  by  the  sheriff  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
the  rest  to  go  to  the  family  of  the  offender."  Ramsey, 
with  unconscious  irony,  says,  ^Uhe  court  thus  exhibited  a 
marked  instance  of  •  judgment  and  merey  in  the  sameonler, 
combining  patriotism  with  justiöe  and  humanity.^'  On 
anothcr  oceilsion  a  ccrtain  J.  ll.,  ^^  for  his  ill  practices  in 
harboring  and  abetting  disordcrly  persons  who  are  prej- 
udicial  and  inimical  to  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  and 
frequently  disturbing  our  tranquillity  in  gcneral,'*  is  by 
the  court  "  duly  considering  the  allegations  alleged  and 
objected  against  tlie  said  J.  IL  imprisoned  for  the  term  of 
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one  year.^  This  action  was  taken  on  motion  of  K  Dnidap, 
state  attorney.  Tlie  most  remarkable  exercise  of  power 
by  this  remarkable  court  is  the  order  granted  upon  motion 
of  this  same  £•  Dunhip  that  the  property  of  one  H«  be 
retainèd  in  the  hands  of  some  debtor  bccause  ^^there  is 
i\  sufiicient  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  said  ll/s  cstate  will  bo 

I  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State  for  his  misdemeanors^ 

etc/*    The  huniorous  records  of  the  judiciary  show  noth- 
ing  equal  to  this.     The  settlcrs  had  scarcely  restorcd  order 
'  before  they  were  again  called  on  to  invade  the  territory 

,  of  their  implacable  foes.     The  Chickamaugas,  a  tribe  of 

the  Chcrokees  of  peculiar  feroclty  and  daring,  who  had 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  Tenncsseo  about  fifty  miles 
bclow  tlic  creek  whioh  boars  their  name,  were*  notorions 
above  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Tenncsseo  soil  for 
their  ficreencss,  their  trcaehery,  their  love  of  danger,  their 
daring  exploits,  and  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  palo- 
face.  In  the  genera!  eouncils  of  the  nation  they  wero 
the  first  to  call  for  rcvènge,  and  the  last  to  consent  to  the 
trcatiês  by  whieh  the  white  race  attempted  to  put  somo 
moral  facing  ui>on  their  spoliation  of  the  red.  They 
eagerly  accepted  the  gifts  which  tickled  their  fancy  with 
the  tinsel.of  color,  or  allcviated  the  squalid  discpmfort  of 
their  miserable  wigwams.  But  gratitude  was  an  emotion 
which  had  never  stirrcd  the  heart  of  a  Chiekamanga 
brave.  In  bands  of  two  and  three  they  would  lurk  on  tho 
outskirts  of  tho  white  settlements^  and  frequently  oiiO  of 
them  under  tlio  guise  of  a  desire  to  trade^  Wóidd  gain 
aAlmittance  to  the  cabins  of  the  settlcrs.  IIo  uscil  the 
opportunities  which  hospitality  had  offered  to  observe 
the  easiest  ingress,  and  would  return  the  night  foUowing 
with  his  associates,  to  bum  the  cabin,  scalp  its  inmates, 
plumler  its  contents,  and  escape  into  the  patlüess  wilds  of 
of  the  CumWrland  Ilills  before  p'ursuit  could  be  organ- 
ized.  At  times  they  camo  in  larger  bands  and  wrought 
greater  destruction.    Theydwelt  upon  the  banks  of  tho 
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ri?er  aboTe  the  rapids,  where  the  current  had  oat  nümer- 
0118  gorges  through  the'  tnountains.    The  Tulture^s  nest 
was  not  rcgarded  as  half  so-socludod,  as  half  so  hedged  in 
with  security  by  the  safeguards  which  steep  asoents  and 
narrow  patlis   and   cavernous   cul-de-^acs    had    thrown 
around  them.    Thcir  incursions  wcro  quiet,  stcalthy,  and 
terrible,  their  retreat  was  tlie  fligfat  of  the  fox  to  his  hole. 
In  1779  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  dctermincd  to 
destroy  their  settlements*     The  leader  chosen  was  £van 
Shelby,  who  had  served   under  Braddock  at  Fort  Da 
Quesne,  and  who  with  fifty  Tënnesseaus  had  withstood 
the  inipetuous  assaiüts  with  which  the  fearless  chief  of 
the  ludians,  Cornstalk,  liad  vainly  attempted  to  break  the 
line  of  the  Virgiuians  at  Point    Plcasant  during  the 
Kauawha  campaigiu     Shelhy  hu^kcd  the  brilliaut  rapidity 
of  aetion  which  made  the  name  of  Sevier  an  evil  omen 
to  the  Clicrokees,  but  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  task 
assigned  hiiu.     He  was  emineutly  eautious,  and  he  under- 
stood  the  habits  of  the  Imlians,  as  the  trapper  under* 
stands  the  habits  of  the  beaver.     Ile  was  giveo  aliout  two 
thousand  men,  part  of  whom  had  originally  been  designed 
for  the  western  service  under  John  Montgomery,  who  was 
.  marching  to  join  Colonel  Clark  in  his  expedition  against 
Vinccnnes  and  Dctroit     llaywood  gives  to  Isaao  Shelby, 
the  son  of  E  van,  the  credit  of  furnishing  the  arniy  trans- 
portation  and  snpplies.     Shclby  descendod  tlie  rivcr  in 
canoes  and  pirogues  from  the  moutli  óf  Dig  Creek,  and 
camo  u{>on   thé    enemy  with  the  swiftness  and  silence 
learned  from  the   Indians  thcmselves.     He  took  them 
completely  by  surprise*    They  were  unable  to  offer  resist- 
ance.     They  fled  to  the  woods  without  striking  a  blow. 
Shelby  destroy ed  their  towns  and  their  crops  and  carried 
off  evei^thing  of  value  which  could  be  carried  off,  includ- 
ing  large  supplies  which  the  British  had  collectc<l  at  that 
point  for  distribution'  among  their  allies*.     Shelby  was 
proftioted  to  a    generalship    in    the  Virginia   military 
service.  OOgle 
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j  In  the  same  year  a  new  coanty  was  taken  &om  Wasïi- 

j  ington,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Sullivan.    Among 

I  the  firrt  oommis^oned  justices  of  the  peace  was  Isaac 

Shelby,  who  was  also  appointed  oolonel  of  the  coimty 
1  milkia.    In  this  year  also  was  laid  out  the  first  town  of 

'  the  .State.    Jonesboro,  named  after  *  William  Jbnes,  a 

^1  North  Carolkia  statesman,  was  made  the  couuty  seat  of 

Washington  County,  and  John   Wood,  Jesse   Walton, 
!  George  Kus^ll,  James   Stewart,  and  Benjamin  Clark 

I  wére  appointed  eommissioners  fo  make  a  pktt  of   the 

/  ground,  erect  public  buildings,  and  to  sell   lots.    Tlie 

!  nnchiüked  and  clapboardcd  cabin  which  had  served  as  the 

temple  of  justice  for  the  old  Watauga  pcople  was  ordered 
■       to  be  torn  down  and  in  its  place  it  was  suggested  should 
\  '       be  built  a  eourt-house  of  hewn  logs,  and  with  sbingled 

roof.  In  1783. a  new  county  was  formed  from  Wash- 
ington County  and  naincd  Grcene,  in  honor  of  General 
Greene,  and  two  years  later  Greeneville,  tlie  county  seat, 
was  laid  off.  This,  however,.  was  after  the  termination  of 
the  war. 
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The  port  played  by  the  inliabitantB  of  Tenneasee  in  the 
war. lor  independenoe  was  active,  and  in  one  instanoe 
decisive*  Thefar  operations  were  chiefly  of  a  desultory, 
guerrilla  kind,  under  the  leadership  of  Sevier,  who  had 
been  oommissioned  colonel-commandant  of  AVashinitton 
Gounty,  and  Shelby^.who  held  the  same  position  in  the 
newly  formcd  county  of  Sullivan. 

Thcir  distant  and  inaccessible  position  among  the  fast- 
nesses  of  the  mountains  and  hidden  away  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Ilolston  was  eminently  favorable  for  a  sud- 
den  attaek,  a  quiek  blow,  and  a  hasty  retreat  In  1780 
Govemor  Kuthcrford  of  South  Carolina  issucd  a  requbi* 
tion  on  Washington  and  SuUivan  counties  for  pne  hun- 
drcd  men  each.  Two  eonipanies  were  promptly  raised, 
but  too  late  to  render  any  assistanee  to  Charleston,  for 
whose  defense  thcy  had  been  rcquired*  Shortly  after, 
however,  twice  the  number  called  for  joined  AIcDowell, 
who  was  trying  to  stem  the  advance  of  Corn wallis  through 
Soutli  Carolina.  McDowcU  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
guerrilla  captains  who  so  öftcn  have  rcdccmed  the  bitter- 
ness  of  defeat  by  expeditions  of  personal  daring,  and 
Bubstituted  quickness  of  movement,  dauntless  courage,  and 
unexpected  attack  for  the  more  ponderous  operations  of 
regular  warfare.  He  had  under  him  Clark,  Williams, 
Sevier,  and  Shelby,  all  of  whom  were  brave  to  reckless* 
ness,  as  fertile  in  resources  as  Sumter,  and  as  stealthy  as 
the  swamp-fox.    McDowell,  af  ter  the  f ormation  of  his 
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troops»  detaehed  Clark,  Sevier,  and  Shelby  to  attack  and 
dispene  a  f oroe  of  Tories  who,  ander  Patrick  Moore,  had 
intrenched  themseWes  in  a  fort  on  the  Paoolet  Within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  although  Moore  was  twenty 
miles  distant,  they  had  performcd  their  mission  and 
retumed.  Shelby  and  Clark  not  long  after  this  had  a 
brush  with  Fergiison  himself,  the  gallant,  fearless,  and 
onfortunate  hero  of  King's  Mountain,  and  withdrew  with 
small  loss  beforé  a  force  four  tiines  their  strength  under  a 
leader  who  combined  the  noblest  qualities  of  Cornwallis 
and  Tarleton  both  as  soldier  and  conimander.  During 
•  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Shelby,  Clark,  and  Williams- 
were  sent  to  scatter  a  party  of  Tories  on  the  Enoree. 
They  pushed  forward  rapidly  f rom  McDowell's  encamp- 
^  ment  on  Broad  Ri ver,  made  a  wlde  dctour  around  Fergu- 

Bon^s  camp,  who  lay  between  McDowell  and  the  Tories 
with  a  largé  force  with  which  he  had  vainly  been  attempt. 
ing  to  bring  McDowell  to  a  decisive  battlo,  and  riding 
hard  all  night,  arrived  about  daybreak  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  enemy^s  camp.  The  Tories  fled  without 
ofiFering  resistance,  and  the  Americans  were  pressing  them 
hotly,  wben  a  farmer  inf ormed  their  leader  that  a  largo 
body  of  regular  troops  was  near  with  reinforceménts  for 
the  enemy.  Retréat  was  inipossible.  The  men  were  tired, 
the  horses  were  jaded.  Breastworks  were  hastily  impro- 
vi^d.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  dcs])erate  resist- 
ance.  In  a  short  time  Colonel  Innes  of  the  Bfitish  army 
arrived  with  six  hundred  regulars  and  a  rabble  of  Tories. 
He  iïnmediately  attacked  and  put  tb  flight  a  small  detach- 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  l>ecn  thrown  forwanl  to  try  tó 
prevent  bis  crossing  the  Knoree.  Tlio  Amerioana  held 
their  position  and.  droVe  back  the  assailants  time  after 
'  time.  They  were  just  bcgining  to  yield  before  the  stub* 
bom  onslaughts  of  the  British,  whcn  Inncs  wais  danger- 
ously  wounded.  llis  fall  was  the  signal  for  n'treat  to  the 
Tories,  and  tlioir  flight  demoralized  the  regular  troops. 
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The  Americaiis  êmm  their  apportunit j  and  weiwdi  it  Tbejr 
won  a  deoided  victory,  and  captured  two  hondied  of 
Innes*  men.    The  Tories  all  escaped.  ) 

The  victon,  flushed  with  success  and  eager  lor  new  i 

exploits,  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  inctirsion  towards  « 

the  sea-coast,  for  the  doublé  purpoae  of  harrying  the  . 

Tories  and  avoiding  Ferguson,  when  they  received  the  | 

new8  of  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camden,  and  the  I 

probable  downfall  of  the  American  cause.    Advance  was  | 

impossible,  and  Ferguson's  neighborhood  rendered  retreat  f 

hazardous  and  difficult    Their  fcars  of  danger  f rom  this  1 

source  were  not  without  foundation*    Ferguson  sent,  a  | 

detachment  af  ter  them,  well  accoutred,  and  mounted  on 
fresh  horses.  The  Americans  were  incumbered  with  two 
imndrcd  pri^ners.  A  forced  march  alone  held  out  pros- 
pects  of  escape  to  the  captors.    The  prisoners  were  dbtrib-  » 

uted  amóng  the  men,  one  prisóner  to  three  horsemen,  who 
carHed  him  in  rotation.  In  this  way  they  marched  two 
days  and  one  night  without  intermission,  and  thus  eluded 
pursuit  and  reached  the  mountains  in  safety,  where  they 
were  joined  by  McDowell  himself.  The  defeat  of  Gates 
and  the  misfortune  of  Sumter  cast  a  cloud  of  appi^hen- 
sion.  over  the  spirits  of  the  partisan  leaders,  and  Mo-  t 

DowelPs  cdmmand  was  dissolvcd,  he  and  his  men  crossing  1 

the  mountains  with  the  mountaincers. 

The  next  movement  of  the  AVatauga  people  was  made 
under  Se  vier  and  Shelby.  They  raised  a  body  of  five 
hundred  troo|>s  with  the  hope  of  surprising  and  over- 
powering  Ferguson,  who  was  making  threatening  demon* 
strations  against  the  scttlements  of  the  border.  They 
induced  Coloncl  William  Cainpbell  of  Virginia  to  join 
thcm.  Campbell  had  under  him  a  body  of  four  hundred 
men,  and .  Se  vier  and  Shelby,  to  gain  his  hearty  coöpera- 
tion,  elcctcd  him  conimander  of  the  united  forces.  Under 
his  leadership,  and  after  having  rcceivetl  reinforcenicnts 
suftieiout  to  giye  them  about  fifteen  hundred  meui  they 
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perfonned  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  war. 
FergusoQ  was  at  GUbcrt-town  when  he  heard  of  the 
in)))cmling  onslaiight  of  tlie  enragcd  mountaineers.  Ile 
had  thh^atened  to  burn  thoir  houscs  and  destroy  thcir 
settlements  unlcss  thcy  retumcd  to  their  aUcgiance,  and 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Gilbcrt-town  in  the  apparent 
execütion  of  his  thrcats.  CauipbelVs  comuiand  cohsisted 
of  four  hundrcd  Virginians  which  he  had  raised,  about 
five  hundred  men  under  Sevit^r  and  Shclby,  about  four 
hundred  under  Colopel  Cleveland,  of  Wilkes  County, 
N.  C,  and  ncarly  four  hundred  under  James  Williams 
from  South  Carolina.  Ferguson  was  iJmost  entirely 
dcpendent  upon  Tory  troops.  Appreciating  the  danger 
of  an  encounter  between  a  body  of  men  smarting  under 
défeat  and  notorious  for  their  bravery  and  a  body  of  men 
notorious  for  théir  laek  of  it,  Ferguson  manoéuvred  to 
gain  time  fór  reinforóements  to  arrive  fróm  Cornwallis,  to 
ivhom  he  wi-ote  praying  for  assistanee.  He  retreated  from 
Gilbert-town  to  the  Cowpens,  erossing  the  main  Broad 
River  and  again  at  Dear's  Ferry,  and  pus^hed  forward 
to  King's  Mountain,  hóping  to  unite  with  Cornwallis, 
Campbell  pursued  him  witltout  intermission,  stopping  but 
onee  fpr  refrèshments,  in  the  face  of  a  driving  rain  that 
drenehed  his  men  to  the  skin.  Ferguson  had  seleeted  his 
pósition  with  admiriable  forestght.  It  was  a  compara- 
tively  isolated  point,  whosc  crest  could  not  be  approaelved 
from  any  side  without  eneountcring  the  dii*ei*t  fii*e  of 
those  on  top.  One  who  had  been  in  tho  wars  of  NaiH>Ieoü 
praised  the  skill  of  the  oflieer  who  seleeted  a.  place  for 
which  nature  had  provided  such  strategie  advantages. 
Ferguson '  himself  gave  it  the  name  of  King's  Mountain 
in  honor  of  his  soVereign,  and  declared  that  all  the 
•*  rebels  out  of  heil  *'  could  not  drive  him  from  it  Camj)- 
belFs  plan  df  attack  was  to  surround  Ferguson  on  all 
sides  and  prevent  him  from  concentrating  an  army«  The 
two  regiments  of  Shelby  and  Campbell  himself  were  sent 
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direedy  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  to  divert  the  enemy, 
wbile  Sevier  aüd  the  rest  surrouuded  them,    Fergpson, 
finding  himaelf  in  the  midst  of  a  baptism  of  fire«  unable 
to  keep  his  men  steady,  realized  the  hopclessness  of  resist- 
ance.     But  his  eourage  was  as  desperate  as  his  generalship 
was  skillf  uL    Time  af  ter  time  he  rallied  his  men.    The 
weli-praeticed  aim  of  the   American  marksmen  mowed 
thcm  down.     He  cliarged  with  thé  bayonct,  but  his  men 
refused  to  follow«     He  ordcred  tbem  to  mount  and  rode 
hiniself   along  the  line,   but   they  feil   as  fast  as  they 
mounted,  and  the  survivors  finally  refused  to  move.     Fer- 
guson  had  only  been  wounded  in  the  hand.     He  carried  a 
silver  whistle  as  a  signal  of  eneouragement  to  his  soldiers. 
Resistsmce  beeame  ho|)eless.     De  Peyster,  his  second  in 
command,  prayed  him  to  surrender,  but  he  refused.     A 
white  flag  was  raised  and  he  pulled  it  down.     A  éecond 
time  it  was  lifted  and  he  cut  it  down.     De  Peyster  again 
enti*eated   him  to   surrcnder,   but  he  deelared  he  would 
nevér  surrender  to  "a  damned  set  of  banditti.**    The 
AmeviüRns  soon  noticed  that  the  whistle  was  the  centre  of 
the  most  active  resistan<^e,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
it  was  sileuced  forever.    Fcrgusou  was  killed  and  De  Pey- 
ster almost  imniediately  surrepdered;    All  the  British  were 
captured,  about  eight  hundred  in  all,  and  fifteen  huiidred 
stands  of  arms.    The  wagons  and  supplies  were  bümt,  and 
feariug  Cornwallis,  who  was   in   Mecklenburgh  County 
near  the  CatawUa,  the  mountaineers  made  a  forecdmurch 
and  oscaiHHl  to  the  mountaiais.     They  had,  howcvcr,  struck 
a  dccisive  blow,  and  the  battle  of  King's  Alouutain  has 
always  figured  in  American  history  as  the  turning-point 
of  the  war  for  indepeuilence.     It  came  after  the  disas- 
ters of  Charleston  and  Savannah  and  Camden,  and  was 
tlie  cause  that  the  ad'  ocates  of  American  f  reedom  did 
not  dcs|)air  of  the  rcpublic.     It  threw  Cornwallis  back 
upon  his  base  of  supplies  in  South  Carölina,  and  it  forced 
the  evacuation  of  Nortii  Carölina.    Time  was  gained  för 
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hope,  tw  ihonglit»  f or  reorganizationi  lor  renewed  resisfe- 
ance.  The  batüe  of  King's  Mountain  ooniiectB  the  history 
of  Tennessee  with  Bunker  HUI  and  the  ancient  history  . 
of  the  United  States.  A  sword  and  a  pair  of  pistoU 
were  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  voted  to 
Sevier  andShelby  for  tbeir  part  in  this  memorable  affair. 
A  more  substantial  recognition  of  their  services  was  the 
lesolution  passetl  by  the  General  As^mbly  in  Februaryi 
1781,  ealling  on  them  by  name  to  urge  tlioso  who  had  for- 
merly  scrved  under  them  again  to  take  up  arms  for  their 
native  State  and  the  common  cause.  But  the  latter  were 
unableto  heed  the  calL  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
with  the  Indians,  and  could  not  leave  their  homes.  Subse- 
quently  General  Greene  entcred  into  correspondence  with 
Sevier  with  a  view  to  securing  the  Watauga  soldiers  for 
hb  army.  Eventually  Sevier  raised  two  hundred  men 
and  joined  Clarion.  Later  still,  Shelby  and  the  Sullivan 
County  mén  joined  their  old  f riends  undcr  the  Swanip 
Fox,  and  both  took  part  in  the  closing  scènes  of  the  great 
war.* 

^  Ramscy^s  intlif^nation  is  excited  b j  a  sneer  of  Slms,  that  Shelby 
mnd  bis  men  left  Marion  beforc  the  object  of  the  war  was  attaincd. 
This  was  scalt;ely  a  matterof  reproach  in  view  of  the  f  act  that  the 
war  was  generally  regarded  as  practically  at  an  end,  that  Shclby*8 
men  bad  only  been  enlistcd  for  sLxty  day^  that  they  had  already 
orerstayed  their  time  by  several  weeks,  and  that  the  Indians  were 
threatening  their  homes  with  destruction.  In  additioa  to  this,  a 
laige  numbér  of  them  actnally  did  stay* 
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AiTBB  the  buide  of  King's  Moimtain  in  1780»  Serio^ 
whoBO  eTer  watchf ui  eye  was  never  allowed  to  wander 
from  the  detüementis  of  which  he  maj  have  been  considered 
in  lawyer*8  phrase  the  guardian  ad  litem^  sent  forward 
afnessenger  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  thoseathome 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Indians.  lle  was  infonned  that 
a  large  body  of  thcm  were  preparing  to  invade  the  set- 
tlemcnts.  Ile  at  once  marched  hurriedly  home,  made 
prcparations  f or  organizing  a  large  force,  and  taking  with 
hitu  a  company  of  a  hundred  men,  t)ushed  forward  the 
day  after  his  return  to  meet  the  main  body  of  the  invad* 
ers.  Ile  came  upon  them  at  Boyd's  Creekand  routed 
them.  The  promptness  of  the  apt  saved  the  settlement 
from  an  Indian  warfare  and  made  their  country  the  field 
of  battle.  tie  formed  a  camp  on  French  Broad  and  waited 
forrcinforcements*  Ile  cro^sed  the  Little  Tennessee, and 
bumed  every  town  between  the  Hiwassee  and  the  Tennessee 
rivers,  including  Chilhowee.  At  Tellico  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  as  to  the  adjacent  villagcs;  but  Sevier  had 
passed  through  all  the  plïases  of  Indian  warfare,  and  he 
uudcrstood  all  tlie  intrieacics  of  Indian  subtilty  and  In* 
diah  cunning.  From  Tellico  he  pushed  forward  to  the  vil- 
hige  of  Iliwassce  and  found  it  deserted.  He  destroyed  it. 
Ile  pushed  forward  to  the  Look-Out  towns,  the  scattered 
villagcs  where  dwelt  the  bulk  of  the  Chickamaugas,  and 
destroyed  them.  Ile  also  dcstroyeil  all  crops  and  sup* 
plies  and  drove  oif  or  killed  all  living  auimals.    From  the 
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Chickamanga  towns  he  continued  his  marck  Bouthwaid. 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Coosa  and  to  the  flats  of  pine 

;  and  cypress  that  are  found  upon  its  lower  banks.    Ile 

*  found  it  a  country  of  surpassing  beauty  and  fiUed  with 

clusters  of  wigwams,  known  to  the  earlier  chroniclcrs  as 

.'  towns.    They  had  not  expccted  to  be  approached  by  the 

whites.     Sevier  had  a  largc  foree  undcr  him.     Pcrhaps 

\  years  might  elapse  bef  ore  the  opiK)rtunity  wouUl  be  so 

favorable  for  striking  a  blow^ — one  which  would  crush 
and  annihilate.  .  He  laid  his  hand  hcavily  upon  tliem.  It 
was  a  barbarous  moile  of  warfarc.     This  he  kueW.     No 

>  one,  indeed,  was  more  genereus  and  kind-hearted  than  he. 

In  niany  respects  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  history,  a 

{  veritable  Knight  Templar.     But  this  was  not  a  contest  of 

,  knight  errantry.     It  was  the  grim  struggle  for  existenee. 

The  fittest  alone  eould  survive.   If  his  mode  of  warfare  was 

j  barbarous,  he  was  waging  war  against  barbarians,  brave, 

cruel,  relciitlcss,  and  trcacherous.  without  any  of  the  things 
which  civilizatioti  gave  exeept  its  eAgincs  of  destruetion. 
Sevielr  was  not  the  man  to  trifle  with  his  task.  Indian 
incursions  eould  pnly  be  stoppcd  by  extemiinating  the  In- 
diahs.  IIiMice  he  tricd  to  exterminate  them.  General 
Sheridan  in  the  valloy  of  V^irginia  was  not  niore  thorough. 
Every  grain  of  corn  %vas  destroyed.  Evcrything  which 
eould  be  used  was  bumed,  breken,  or  carricd  away.  Every 
wigwam  received  the  torch.  Every  boat  was  sunk.  Noth- 
ing was  spared  exeept  a  few  helpless  human  lives.  A 
British  agent  was  shot  and  his  b<Hly  left  unburied.  But 
few  pris<mor8  werê  taken;  enough  to  exchange,  but  no 
more.  The  Indiuus  SiHin  made  jnjaco.  Sevier,  howeycr, 
knew  that  the  eiid  wouhl  never  1m)  until  the  Itidiaus  were 
ïïö  more,  and  he  established  and  garrisoned  stations  or 
forts  along  the  'frontier. 

The  year  following,  depredatious  were  eonunitted  upon 
the  settlements  by  bands  of  ludians  from  a  rcgion  where 
Sevier  liad  not  before  penetrated.     He  immediately  col- 
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lected  a  foroe  to  invade  their  country  agaiiL    He  pene- 
trated  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Little  Tennessee  and  sur- 
prised  and  captured  a  town  called  Tuckasejah.    lle  slew 
fifty  Indian  braves  and  captured  a  large  nuinber  of  women 
and  children.     Following  his  invariable  rule  of  warfare, 
he  destroyed  all  their  com  and  burnt  all  their  villages. 
The  settlciuent  of  the  country  was  progressing  with  steady 
regularity.     When  Sevier  réturned  from  his  canipaign  of 
1780  against  the  Indians^  he  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  Fronéh  Broad  numbers  of  new  cabins  and  tracts  of  . 
frcshly  cleared  lauds.     The  limits  of  the  thi*ee  original 
Bcttlemcnts  wcre  being  broadcncd.     The  lines  of  division 
establishcd  by  treaty  for  Indian  lands  were  being  over- 
stcpped,  and  each  encroachment  excited  the  same  feelings 
of  revenge  and  hatred  which  had  already  made  red  the 
.annals  of   American  colonization.     The  frontier  settle- 
ments  had  no  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  them.     The  State 
was  unable  to  do  so;     North  Carolina  was  forccd  by  the 
logic  of  circumstances  to  adopt  the  same  line  of  policy 
towanls  the  Indians  which  the  United  States  have  since 
adopted.     Individual  settlcrs  were  allowed  to  encroaeh 
until  thcy  beeamo  too  po  werf  ui  to  remove,  and  gifts  and 
treatics  were  then  resorted  to  in  order  to  remove  the  In- 
dians.     In  1782,  Govenior  Martin,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Sevier,  says:   "I  am  distressed  with  the  repeated  com- 
plaihts  of  the  Indians  respecting  the  daily  intrusions  of 
our  ])eople  on  their  lands  bcyond  the  French  Broad  Rivcr. 
Thü  Indian  goods  are  not  yct  arrivcd  from  IMiiladclphia, 
through  the  inrlemonc^  of   tho  lalo  soason ;  as  scniu  as 
thoy  will  bc  in  tho  Siato,  I  HhiiU  m^ud  thoui  to  tho  (ireat 
Isluml  and  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Chehikoes/*     Tliis  was 
in  1782,  in  the  spring.     In  the  autumn  of  tho  same  year, 
the   Indians   still  complained  to   Governor  Martin  that 
the  pcople  from  NoUichueky  were  daily  pushing  tlicm  out 
fo  their  lauds,  and   that  they  had  built  houses  within 
one  day's  walk  of  their  towns.    They  said  with  pathetio 
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diiwtness  and  shnplicity,  ^  We  don^t  want  to  qnarrel  with 
oureldier  brother;  we  Uierefore  hope  oor  elder  brother 
will  not  take  oor  landa  bom  us  that  our  father  gave  us 
becaose  he  is  stronger  than  we  are.  We  are  the  firstpco- 
ple  that  ever  lived  on  this  land;  it  i»  ours,  and  whj  will 
our  elder  brother  take  it  from  us?"  Thej  complained 
that  those  who  encroacfaed  had  not  been  removéd,  and  they 
pray  that  Colonel  Se  vier,  **  whp  is  a  good  man/*  be  sent  to 
have  them  all  removed*  But  tliose  who  eticroached  wcre, 
not  renioved,  the  goods  were  not  sent,  and  in  the  samo 
month  Se  vier  retaKatcd  for  some  minor  aggression  of  a 
few  straggling  Chickamaugas  by  again  invading  the  Cher* 
okee  eountry  with  rifle  and  flame. 

But  not  all  recorded  events  of  those  times  were  of  such 
evil  complexion.  The  better  iustincts  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  every  human  bosom  occasionally  assertcd 
themselves;  and  in  the  geüeral  gloom  we  oceasionally  catch. 
glimp.^s  of  things  that  are  gentier  and  more  humane.  On 
one  occasion  the  supply  of  com  in  the  NoUichucky  settlo- 
ment  gave  out.  Two  adventurous  oarsmcn  went  down  in 
canoes  for  the  pnrpose  of  barteriug  supplies  and  trinkcts 
for  maize.  They  reached  a  village  callod  Coiatco  in  safety 
land  went  ashore.  They  were  stopped  by  some  Indians, 
who  received  them  with  evident  surprise  and  suspicioui 
still  further  incfeased  by  finding  rifles  bidden  undcr  some 
clothing  in  the  boat.  It  is  probable  that  Jcremiah  Jack 
and  William  Rankin  woulcl  never  have  related  the  adven- 
ture* but  for  the  interposition  of  Nancy  Ward,  the  same 
who  had  saved  the  settlement  on  a  previous  occasion..  She 
aucceeded  in  placating  the  Indians,  who,  with  the  impulse 
of  children,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  loadcd  tliecanoe 
with  cöm,  and  sent  them  rejoicing  to  their  friends. 
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Aböut  this  time  tbe  District  of  SaUsbiny  was  diTidad 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  Washington  and  Snllivan, 
with  several  other  counties,  were  made  a  new  district  by 
tbe  name  of  Morgan  District     A  court  of  oyer  and  ter* 
miner  and  genend  gaol  delivery  was  directed  to  sit  at 
Jonesboro  for  Washington  and  Sullivan  counties.    John 
Sevier  was  clerk.    The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina  in  1783  gave  a  renewed  impulse  to  emigration  by 
reopcning  the  land  office  which  had  liccn  closed  in  178L 
In  1784  the  settlemcnt  had  been.extended  to  LongCreck. 
The  court  of  quarter  s4*S8ions  of  Waslrington  County  in 
this  year  gave  pcruiission  to  erect  a  miil  on  that  strcam. 
In  the  same  year  we  meet  with  cabins  along  the  banks  of 
the  Little  and  Big  Pigeon,  and  a  few  scttlers  had  even 
ventured  as  f  ar  as  Boyd's  Creek.    The  class  of  emigrants 
now  coming  in  was  bctter  provided  with  the  inïtial  mate- 
ri:d  for  wealth  atid  prosi)erity.     The  new  road  iuto  Burke 
County  allowed  the  passage  of  wagons.     ^len  of  grcater 
family  and  of  lafger  means  could  scttle  in  the  new  coun- 
try.    Ilouses  were  built  at  greater  distances  f rom  the  forts, 
which  till  then  hail  been  the  centres  of  ])opulation  as  well 
as  religion  and  learniug.     An  **  old  field  .«(chool  '*  appeared 
hereand  there«  and  occasionally  the  tra  veler,  as  he  passed 
a  log  cabin,  could  see  a  row  of  tawny  heads  and  hear  the 
cósmopolitan  hic-hcec-hoc  which  betokened  the  first  glim- 
mer of   mental  aetivity  in  a  community   whöre  *^book 
larnin**  was  ranked  infinitely  below  wood-craftt  and  where 
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an  Éccorate  aim  with  the  rifle  was  more  ardenüy  appre- 
ciated  than.a  tkorough  knowledge  of  classical  antiquities. 
The  friction  which  comes  from  the  rubbing  together  in 
dailj  coDts^^t  of  niany  minds  and  charactera  was  bcgin- 
ning  to  f  urbish  the  people..    .The  f  eeling  of  dependance  in 
local  affairs  which  precedes  the  desire  of  independence  in 
the  larger  section  was  streng.    It  was  gradually  embra- 
cing  settlement  after  scttlement,  creeping   from  fort  to 
fort,  from  volley  to  vallcy.     There  was  a  recognized  diver* 
sity  of  intercsts  existing  betwcen  the  young  and  unnamed 
settlements  and  the  older  community  of  North  Carolina. 
People  began  torecall  thé  time  when  the/VVatauga  Asso- 
ciation  was  a  kind  of  sovcrcigiity,  and  when  its  menibers 
dn^amod  of  liaving  its  head  apiM)inted  by  the  Kiiig  hun* 
fK»lf.     The  conscitmsnoss  whioh  in  the  individual  is  called 
the  beginning  of  manhooil,  but  whieh  in  a  iKH>plo  is  nilled 
rebcllion  or  inde|>endence  according  to  the  jmiut  of  view 
of  the  iristorian,  was  gradually  stealing  out  from  Jones* 
boro  through  the  valleys  and  along  the  hills  among  all  the 
people.     Thcy  began  to  recognize  that  North  Carulina  did 
nothing  for  them  but  dispose  of  thcir  lands  for  its  debts. 
AU  the  rest  was  accömplishcd  through  agents  and  with 
materiiil  f urnished  by  the  settlers.     But  as  yet  this  feeling 
was  dormant.     It  was  soon  aroused  into  life  and  activity. 
It  has  already  been  pointeil  out  that  the.  AVatuuga  set- 
tlement occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  the  eolonial  history 
of  this  country,  and  that  like  Connecticut  it  grew  into  a 
determinate  form  of  govcrnment  f  ree  .  from   extraneous 
eontrol  or  influence.     But  Connecticut  had  succeeded  by 
the  wise  policy  of  its  controUiiig  forccs  in  becoming  an 
independent  unit.     The  Watauga   settlement,  unablc  to 
oope  with  the  hostile  forccs  around  it,  had  been  compellcd 
voluntarily  to  sarrender  its  autonomy  in  order  to  Rnd  pro- 
tection  in  union  with  a  larger  and  a  strenger  organizatiom 
But  the  surrender,  although  voluntary,  failcd  to  accom- 
plish  the  effect  it  was  designed  to  accomplbh.    The  old 
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Watanga  people,  remembering  the  aohievementB  of  SeTier 
and  Shelby  and  the  glory  of  King*s  Mountain,  and  lecog- 
nizing  no  adequate  return,  feit  89re  and  belitüed.  They 
were  keenly  alive  to  any  lack  of  appreciation,  and  North 
Carolina  was  too  sftrongly  rramersed  in  troubles  of  its 
own  to  have  much  thought  of  a  handjul  of  men  beyond 
the  niountains. 

In  the  April  session  of  1784,  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  in  aeeordanec  with  the  recommendation  of 
Congress  itself  as  well  as  with  the  dietates  of  a  far-seeing 
and  enlightencd  statcsmanship,  iniitatêd  the  examplc  of 
Virginia  and  New  York,  and  eeded  to  the  United  States 
all  the  territory  which  is  now  tlio  State  ot  Tennesseo. 
This  of  eourso  inchidod  all  the  sett lemen tH«  Tho  oondi- 
tiou  of  the  cessiou  was  its  acHvpt:uieü  by  C-ongiVHs  witliin 
two  ycars.  Until  Congress  ahould  havo  aeooptod  the  ceiled 
territory,  the  jurisdietion  of  North  Carolina  over  it  was 
to  rcniain  in  evcry  respect  the  sanie  as  heretofore.  The 
IlilLsboro  land  ofiicu>  was  closed.  North  Carolina  was 
in  rcality  weary  of  the  cnipty  honor  of  liaving  as  a  part 
of  herself  a  territory  wlüeli^  paid  no  taxes,  which  made 
eonstint  requi^ition  for  supplies,  whieh  demanded  alniost 
a  standing  army  for  its  protcetion^  and  which  exi>ected  to 
be  reinibursed  for  the  exi)enses  incurred  in  d^fending 
itself.  The  relations  were  nbt  unlike  those  which  now 
'  exist  between  England  and  Canada. 

When  the  question  of  ccssion  was  first  broached,  it  was 
aecepte<l  by  the  four  representatives  of  the  western  coun* 
ties  at  Ilillsboro,  as  well  as  by  those  who  pro))osed  it  as 
the  natural  and  legitimate  solution  of  a  complex  problem. 
No  one  ap])arently  drcamed  of  opposition  on  the  imrt  of 
tlie  settlers  theniselvcs,  and  tho  news  of  thé  passage  was 
first  brought  to  the  settlcnient  by  the  representatives  who 
had  voteil.for  it  .  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Watauga  people  liad  any  objection  to  the  cession.  On 
the  contrary,  they  desired  a  dissolution  of  the  irksome 
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bonds  wbich  boand  them  to  North  Carolina,  and  were  ripe 
tor  dissolution*  The  objection  was  agaiust  the  manner  of 
cessibn-  and  its  conditions.  Those  most  interested  >¥ere 
not  oonsulted,  though  this  might  have 'been  pardoned  in 
Tiew  of  the  fact  that  their  representatives  were  present 
and  eonsenting.  But  the  luaiu  eaiise  of  coniphiiut  was 
that  Xorth  Carolina  had  left  thcm  witliout  any  form  of 
govemment  for  two  years.  Sonie  pretendeil  to  believe 
that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  asserting  the  sov- 
ercignty  of  the  State  during  the  interval*  But  all  knew 
that  whatevcr  may  have  been  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  realiiy  was  a  worse  state  of  things  tlian  had  existed 
before. 

A  storm  of  indignation  swept  through  the  entire  settle- 
ment.  The  AVatauga  pride  had  been  eut  to  the  quick. 
North  Carolina  was  bitterly  rfevileil,  and  the  most  extrav- 
agant dennni^iations  of  her  ingratittule  and  fjiranny  were 
heard.  No  terms  of .  reproach  were  too  severe,  no  thi*eats 
were  tegarded  as  foreshadowing  stei)s  towaixls  an  im|)os- 
sible  revenge.  Even  the  most  unprejudiccd,  even  thöso' 
who  regarded  the  popular  indignation  as  in  a  mcasure  a 
ridii*uh)us  cbullition  of  Imijd  vanity,  were  ahiriued  by  the 
ini|HMiding  conting4»noy  of  two  years  of  lawlossness  and 
disorder.  The  impressitm  was  general  and  well  founded 
tliat  North  Carolina  would  trouble  herself  but  little  about 
tlio  adiuinistniiion  in  a  seetion  which  was  soon  to  pass 
frt)m  her  cbntrol.  The  most  piVHsing  evil  was  the  lack 
of  a  projior  jndiciary  or  of  an  available  niilitia  organi/a* 
tion.  The  SuiK^rior  Court  alono  liad  jurisdietion  of  fel- 
onies,  and  no  judgo  for  the  western  district  luid  ever  been 
appointed.  Only  a  brigailicr-general  eonld  cjdl  oift  the 
entire  militia  of  a  district,  and  there  was  at  that  time  no 
bi^adier-generaL  An  Indian  war  was  always  an  im])end- 
ing  contingency.  There  was  no  adequate  military  organi- 
zation,  no  method  of  eompulsory  enlistment,  no  means  of 
collëetihg  taxés.     It  ivas  confidently  expected,  and  with 
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Teason,  ihat  the  country  wóiild  again  be  the  resort  of  the 
thiiftless  and  the  lawless  —  the  vagabond  and  the  assaa- 
sin.  The  people  regarded  them^ves  without  govem- 
mentf  and»  tnie  to  the  traditions  of  their  race,  they  sought 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  their  own  resources.  As 
naturally  as  they  spoke  the  language.  of  Ënghmd,  they 
tumed  to  the  laws  of  Ënglaud. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  uoteworthy  facts  in  the  history  of  insti- 
tutious  tluit  tlie  iK)sses8ors  of  Englisb  tradition  always 
begin  with  the  first  primal   germ    of   local  sclf-govem- 
ment  at  hand,  bo  it  court  leet,  couH  of  quarter  sessions, 
township,  county,  school   distriet,  or  military  company, 
and  build  upward.     The  AVatauga  people  had  nothing  so 
couvenient  as  the  militia  cdmpanies,  and  they  began  with 
.them  as  representing  a  more  minutcly  varicd  constitucncy 
tlian  the  county  court     Eaeh  conipany  elccted  two  rcp^ 
rcscntatives,  and  the  representatives  so  elected  in  each 
county  formed  thcniselves  into  a  committee,  and  the  three 
committees  of  Washington,  Sullivan,  and  Greene  counties 
met  as  a  kind  of  impromptu  or  tcmporary  legislatüre,  and 
^ecidcd  to  call  a  general  convention  to  be  elect(ïd  by  the 
I>coplo  of  tlio  dilTeriMit  counties,     Tliis  convention  met  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1784,  at  Jonesboro,    John  Sevier  was    * 
elected  president,  and  Landon  Carter,  secretary.    John 
Sevier  is  the  most  prominent  name  in  Tennessee  history, 
and  within  these  linüts  and  ui>on  this  Held  he  is  the  most 
brilliant  military  and  eivil  flgure  this  State  has  ever  pro- 
duceil.    Jackson  nttuiued  a  larger  fame  utK)n  a  broader 
fieUl  of  action,  and  perliaps  his  mental  scope  may  ap])ear 
to  fill  a  wider  horizon  to  those  who  think  his  statesmanship 
equal  to  his  geiieralship.      But  the  results  he   accom- 
plished  affeeted  the  history  of  Tennessee  ónly.in  so  f  ar  as 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  United  States.     Sevier,  however, 
was-  purely  a  Tennessean.     Ile  fought  for  Tennessee,  he 
defined  its  boundtaries,  he  watched  over  and  guarded  it  in 
its  beginning,  he  helped  f orm  it,  and  he  exercised  a  decisive 
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inflnenoe  upon  its  development  It  is  safe  to  say  th&t 
witboat  Sevier  the  history  of  Tennessee  would  in  many 
importaot  respects  not  be  wliut  it  now  is. 

lle  came  of  a  IIu«i^ieuot  fmiüly  nained  Xavier,  though 
Iits  jmiuiHUato  aueostors  wore  f  rtmi  Kiiglaiul,  aud  tlio  iiif u* 
sioQ  of  Freueh  blood  gave  hiui  •  all  tlio  vivacity,  iiupet- 
'  nosity,  ardeut  sympatlücs,  and  suave  bcaring  which  are 
popiüarly  suppóscd  to  be  charactcristic  of  that  nation.  In 
personal  ap|>caranee  be  was  rat  her  tall,  ercct,  and  even 
whenyoung  inclined  U>  robustncss.     lle  bad  the  quick 
flash  of  eye  and  the  hasty  temper  of  the  inipetuotis  char- 
acter.    Ile  exeélled  in  the  mauly  aecomplishmcnts  of  the 
age  and  surroundings  in  which  bc  liVed.     As  a  borsemau 
bö  bad  no  equal,  and  he  was  fond  of  showing  bis  eraf t  to 
the  best  advantage  by  riding  an  aniuial  of  temper  and 
mettle.     In  the  art  of  ludian  warfare  he  had  no  cciual, 
and  be  never  met  a  reverse.     Mad  Anthony  "Wayne  was 
not  a  greater  terror  to.the  Indiuns  of  the.^Iiami  than  was 
Sevier  to  the  Indiaiis  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennes- 
see.    Ilis  nde  of  tactics  was  extreme  eaütion  in  the  ab^ 
sence  or  coneealmeut  of  tbc  cnemy,  reckless  impetuosity 
in  their  presence.     üovernor  lUount  on  one  occasion  de* 
clarcd  tliat  ^^  bis  name  carried  more  terror  to  the  Cheror 
kees  than  an  additional  regiment  would  have  done/'     To 
bis  men  be  evinced  that  suave  CQrdiality  and  well-judged 
familiarity  characteristio  of  all  the  great  eapt:üns  of  the 
World.     His  enthusiasm,  bis  perlsonal  daring,  bis  resolute 
quickness,  bis  knightly  disposition,  made  him  the  idol  of 
bis.  soldiers  and  bis  neighbors.     His  tendei*ness  to  bis  wifo 
and  hi3  genorosity  to  his  children  were  próvcrbitd.     Ilis 
bouse  was  always  oj^en,  and  néarly  all  of  his  exi)cditions 
against  the  .Indians  were  partly  at  his  own  expeusc  or  the 
.  expense  of  the  family.     Ile  was  popularly  knowh  ocs  "  iioh 
licbucky  Jack,'"  and  the  grim  mountaineers  worshi])ed  Irim 
with  an  extravagance  of   adoration.      They  loved   him 
wi'th  a  warm,  almost  intense,  pcrsonal  regard  which  bad 
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grown  f rom  the  time  wben  with  Robertsen  he  nioóettfiilly 
defended  the  Watauga  fort  against  the  largest  band  of 
Indiana  that  had  ever  invaded  the  settlement,  to  the  time 
whon  ho  had  orushcHl  thoiii  at  IV^yd'»  Creok.    Sovler  w:i« 
not  Hkilled  in  the  Icarning  of  bookn,  but  of  the  life  anmnd 
him  he  was  a  thorough  uiaster.     IIo  couUl  read  the  woods 
and  the  rivcrs,  and  the  minds  and  the  thoughts  of  men^ 
and  he  knew  how  to  use  his  knowledge.     This  was  sufB- 
eicnt     Bilt  it  must  not  he  thought  that  he  lacked  the 
rudunents  of  edueation.    Ile  eould  write  well  and  forcibly, 
and  though  a  ^^  spelling  bee ''  of  the  present  day  might 
have  put  him  to  the  bhishy  he  could  8}>ell  as  well  as  the 
average.     His  chief  claim  to  a  Irigher  order  of  ability  is 
jnstiiied  by  his  clcar  vision  of  the  present  needs  of  his 
pcople,  and  of  the  future  rcquiremcnts  of  the  State  whose 
greatncss'he  foresaw.     He  was  one  of  the  Couimittee  of 
Five  in  tlie  Wat:uig:i  Association.     lle'  saw  the  neeessity 
of  a  union  betweeu  Watauga  and  North  Carolina  until 
the  fermer  had   sufficiënt    strciigth  to  maintain   itself 
against  ontward  enero;ichinents.     lle  wrote  the  petltion 
for  annexatitm,  and  ho  securtnl  its  adoption  by  the  Con« 
grcss  of  North  Carolina.     He  saw  the  nécessity  of  keep- 
ing  the  British  ti'oops  f  rom  the  young  settlcments.     If 
FergiiSon    liad   onee    passed  the  Appalaehian  cltairi  he 
would  have  been  met  with.flre  and  swortl.     His  very  mode 
of  warfare  made  manifest  his  statesmanship.    Of  all  the 
men  of  his  time^  he  alone  f oresaw  and  had  a  determinate 
idea  of  the  limits  of  the  future  State.     He  foresaw  and 
denounced  the  ruinous  rcstrictions  with  whieh  Jay's  prop- 
osition  in  refüi-enco  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
would  eripple  the  commerce  of  the  ^lississippi  valley  and 
of  the  young  State  about  to  be  formed  between  North 
Carolina  and  the  Great  River,   He  recognized  what  should 
be  tlie  logieal  enlargement  of   the  three  original  settle- 
ments.     He  realized  the  liccessity  of  a  sure  and  compact 
growth,  and  he  advocated.  only  such  purchases  f  rom  the 
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Indians  m  coold  be  securecl  by  settlemeut  when  ptirchased» 
He  was  fr^uently  termed  by  the  Indians  ^^Tréaty  Maker,** 
and  he  figured  in  öveiy  treaty  of  iinportanoe  which  was 
mado  until  the  ap|)carance  of  Andrew  Jackson  upon  the 
stage  of  state  history. 

It  is  i^artly  due  to  the  Utter  that  Sevier  bas  been  over* 
douded.  Jackson  appeared  when  Sevier  had  practieally  . 
acconiplisbed  the  work,  and  he  reaped  the  reward.  Jack- 
son was  a  bitter  man  in  liis  temper,  relentless  and  unfor- 
giving.  Sevier  was  a  school-boy  in  dis|)osition,  oscillating 
between  the  tear  f orgot  as  soon  as  shed  and  the  sunshine 
of  the  breast.^  Ile  could  harbor  no  nialicc.  He  was 
quick  and  self-assei-tive  in  defiense.  Jackson  was  quick 
and  self-assertive  in  attack.  The  foruier  was  a  leader 
in  battle,  the  foreniost  of  bis  soUIiers.  The  latter  was  a 
leader  in  war,  aud  bis  soUliérs  to  hiin  were  implenients 
of  war,  to  attack  here,  to  rctreat  there,  to  storm  a  strong 
hokl,  to  carry  a  height,  to  hokl  a  fort  Sevier  was  a 
great  fighter,  Jackson  was  a  great  general.  The  writer 
bas  giveh  more  space  to  the'  character  of  Sevier  than  he 
perhaps  wouhl  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do  in  a  work 
of  this  size  because  of  the  undeserved'  neglect  into  which 
he  bas  fallcn  in  popular  estcem.  Jackson  is  a  popnhir 
figure  both  in  histöry  and  among  the  i>coplo,  Sevier  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  great  uianis  of  the  ])eopIe 
of  the  State,  whose  reading  goés  no  farther  than  the  mag- 
azine and  the  newspaper.  But  among  historians  the  re- 
verse hokls  good,  Parton  bas  all  but  ruined  Jackson*s 
repütation  among  the  thoiightful.  Sumner  sinks  him  al- 
most to  the  level  of  a  **  guerrilla  chicf  "  and  a  cross-road 
politician.  But  Sevier  bas  been  treated  with  remarkuble 
indulgence  by  historians  and  writers.  Haywood,  Wllc^ler, 
Flint,  Ramsey,  ^lonette,  and  others  all  recognizc  differ- 
ent points  in  bis  character,  bis  mind,  and  bis  carcer  to 
praise  and  exalt    To  say  that  he  was  in  bis  sphere  a 

»  Gray. 
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ttatesman  of  the  flrst  order  of  abUity,  and  tbat  as  a  war^ 
rior  be  was  excelled  by  none  who  engaged  in  iho  same 
mode  of  warfare,  and  tbat  ho  nevcr  lost  a  battle,  dainn 
for  bim  a  high  place  among  the  great  men  of  the  world. 
Only  bö  actcd  on  a  sniall  stage.  Tbere  cah  be  no  doubt 
tbat  be  is  tbe  greatest  figure  in  Teunessee  bistory,  and 
tbere  is  as  little  doubt  tbat  outside  tbe  mountains  and  val- 
leys  of  Ëast  Tennessce.  be  is,  from  a  popular  standpóint, 
as  little  known  as  if  be  bad  been  one  t>f  tlie  sbepberd 
kings  of  Eg}T)t. 

Wben  tlie  convention  at  Jonesboró  elected  bim  leader 
of  tbe  movenieixt  to  fonn  a  new  State^  tbcy  did  so  witb  a 
full  recognitiou  of  bis  cbametcr.  He  was  known  as  one 
wbo  storuied  bis  way  tbrougb  tbe  world,  and  wbcn  be  ao- 
ccptcd.  tbe  leadei^sbip,  tboso  wbo  knew  bis  ficry  resolution 
realized  tlie  crisis  wbieb  bad  called  bim  to  tbe  front.  Tbe 
deputics  feit  witb  general  satisfaetion  tbat  tbe  impcnding 
responsibility  bad  been  sbifted  uiK)n  sboulders  aniply  able 
to  bear  it.  An  intimation  of  bis  ability  to  act  well  the 
part  assigned  bim  was  tbe  conscrvative  reluctance  wbich 
be  evinccd  to  próceed  to  extreme  measures.  lïe  favored 
the  end  aimed  at  most  heartily,  but  be  reprobated  too 
great  baste.  After  Nortb  Caroüiia  removetl  tbe  most 
crjnng  of  tbe  grievanccs  complainoil  of  by  tbe  western 
people,  and  after  it  l>ecame  appaixnit  tbat  provision  bad 
been  made  for  maintaining  at  least  tbe  semblance  of  sov- 
ereignty  until  Congress  accepted  the .  cession,  Se  vier  ad- 
vised  a  cessation  of  tbe  mo vemen t.  Wben  bis  advice  was 
disregarded,  be  tbrew  all  besitation  aside,  and,  like  tbe 
Southern  Unionist  at  the  South  wben  tbe  war  began, 
entered  into  tbe  contest  witb  eamest  zeaL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RATE  OF  FRANKLIK  FOBMED. 

The  data  iipoii  which  rests  our  knowledge  of  the  historj 
of  the  State  of  Franklin  are  so  meagre  tbat  it  ia  impos* 
sible  to  follow  accurately  the  progress  of  events..  It  is 
snpposed  that  the  convention  which  met  at  Jonesboro 
ailopted  the  resolution  to  form  a  ^^  separate  and  distinct 
Stite,  indciKnilent  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  at  this 
tittie/'  ^  AVilliam  "Cocke  was  apiK>intcHl  on  a  conimittec, 
cither  at  this  or  a  subsequcnt  meeting,  to  prei)are  u  phm 
of  assoeiation.  The  onc  re])orted  was  simi)le  and  dircctly 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  calling  of  a-future  convention  in  which  representa- 
tion  was  to  be  acconling  to  companies.  It  was  fiirther 
resolved  that  clerks  having  the  .bonds  of  public  officers 
shouhl  hohl  the  same  until  sómc  mode  should  be  i>rcscribed 
for  having  their  accounts  fairly  and  projKU'ly  liquidated 
with  North  Candina.  Those  holding  ])ublic  moneys  were 
rcquired  to  render  duè  account  of  thcm.  Tho  first  sym]>- 
tom  of  internal  dissension  beeamo  manifest  in  the  action 
of  Samuel  Doak  and  Kichard  White,  whó  entered  their 
protest  against  both  these  resolutioiis  because,  in  tlieir 
opinion,  contrary  to  law. 

The  plan  of  holding  a  convention  to  form  aconstitu- 

^  A  disctcpaney  betwccn  the  namcs  of  the  membcn  who  were 
elccted  to  tho  ihrst  Jonesboro  convention  and  those  who  voted  for 
tbb  resolution  secnis  to  indicate  that  this  action  nuiy  have  been  taken 
al  a  subsequcnt  convention.  The  proeeedings  were  found  in  luanu- 
•cript  among  the  papers  of  Rev.  Samuel  Iloustou,  but  beiür  no  date. 
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tion  and  {>rovtd6  a  name  (or  the  new  State  was  then 
adopted,  and  Jonesboro  apix>inted  as  the  phioe  of  meeting. 
Each  county  was  to  send  five  delegates,    The  meeting 
adjournedi  having  fairly  inaugurated  the  oontest  with 
North  Carolina,  which  still  claiiiied  jurisdiction  until  the 
expiration  of-  the  two  years,  and  whose  pride  was  aroused 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  AVatauga  pcople.    But  in  the 
mcan  while  opposition  began  to  develop  itself.    John  Tip- 
ton  grew  lukewarm.    8ome  were  opi)08cd  to  any  steps 
beiug  taken  at  all,  and  a  great  niany  wero  opiK>aed  to  any 
movenient  in  the  direction  of  separation  until  all  reason* 
able  lueans  had  been  cxhausted  in  an  attemi)t  to  accom- 
plish  tlió  separation  from  the  parent  State  in  the  more 
legitimate  chanuels  of  peaeeful  agitation.     The  natural 
reverenco  for  establishod  institutions,  tho  fear  of  violent 
or  radieal  cliange,  antieipatious  of  unforeseen  evib,  per- 
sonal  reasous  of  self-iuterest  depeudeut  upon  the  existing 
order  of  things,  a  lack  of  local  sensitiveness,  all  tendéd 
to  create  a  party  more  or  less  op|)osed  to  tho  movement 
just  inaugurated.     Their  opposition  was  still  further  in- 
creased  by  the  acüon  of  tlie  legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
which  repealed*the  aet  of  cession,  formcd  tho   western 
counties,  includiug  Davidsou,  iuto  a  juilicial  district  by  the 
naiho  of  Washington  District,  and  ap])oiuted  an  assistant 
judj^o  and  an  attorney-gcueral  for  tho  Superior  Court  to 
bo  held  at  Jonesboro.     The  militia  o£  Washington  Dis* 
trict  was  fonueil  iuto  a  brigade,  and  John  Sevier  was  ap- 
pointed  brigadier-genei^. 

For  a  time  it  w^  supposed  that  tliis  would  terminate 
tho  agitation  in  favor  of  a  new  State.  Even  John  Sevier 
thought  this  was  tbc  end.  In  a  letter  tó  Kennedy  of 
Greene  County,  he  says:  **  I  conclude  this  step  will  sat- 
isfy  tlVo  pcople  with  the  old  State,  and  we  shall  pursue  no 
further  measures  as  to  a  new  State.'*  But  the  revolution 
could  not  bc  turned  backwards.  There  had  been  too  much 
neglect  on  the  part  of  tlie  mother,  or,  as  many  now  said, 
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tlie  step-mother  State.  Kfany  of  the  rcaflons  which  justl- 
fied  the  Bccession  of  America  f  rotu  Ënglond  justifled  the 
aecession  of  the  western  countics  from  North  Carolina. 
One  chicf  cause  of  indignation  was  the  fact  of  being 
ecded  to  the  confcderacy.  It  must  not  be  forgottcn  that 
the  United  States  of  America  were  thcn  a  collcctiun  of 
independent  States,  not  uuiike  tbc  principulitics  wbich 
professed  a  nominal  allegiancc  to  the  descendants  of  Fred- 
erick  Barbarossa,  boünd  iogether  only  by  treaties  which 
could  not  be  enforced.  The  general  govemment  pos- 
sessed  none  of  the  attributes  of  administrative  strength. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  amounted  to 
#42,000,000,  and  Congrcss  was  unablo-  to  pay  even  the 
interest  upon  it.  Over  $300,000,000  in  bills  of  creilit 
had  been  issued  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  wur,  and 
in  1780  they  had  ceased  to  circülate.  It  was  cdnsidcred 
a  doublé  disgraee  to  be  the  slave  of  an  imWeile. 

AVhcn  the  ncw  convèntion  met  John  Sevier  was  eleeted 
president,  and  F.  A.  Kamsoy,  the  father  of  the  historian, 
was  dected  sccretary.  A  i)lan  of  govcrnmcnt  was  drawn 
np  and  adopted  and  ordored  to  be  submittcd  to  the  action 
of  a  eonvention  chosen  by  the  i)e€fplo,  which  was  to  assem- . 
ble  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  Greeneville.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  it  was  deemed  expediënt  to  make  pro- 
vision  for  a  temporary  form  of  governraent,  and  delcgates 
to  tlie  legislature  of  the  ncw  and  as  yet  unnamcd  State 
were  ordered  to  be  eleeted  according  to  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina.  Tlüs  legislature  met  in  t)ie  early  part  of  1785, 
and  was  the  first  legislative  boily  that  ever  assenibled  in 
this  State.  The  name  of  the  speaker  of  the  Senate  was 
Landon  Carter,  and  of  the  clerk,  Thomas  Talbot.  .  The 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  called,  was  Wil- 
liam  Cage,  and  of  thé  clerk,  Thomas  Chapman.  John 
Sevier  was  eleeted  govemor.  David  Campbell  was  eleeted 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  The  state  oflficers  were  seo- 
retary  of  state,  treasurer,  surveyor-general,  attomey-gen- 
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eral,  and  brigodier-genond  of  militia.  The  goyernor 
was  given  a  kind  of  cabinct,  eallcd  Council  of  State. 
County  courts  were  establishcd  in  both  old  and  new  coun« 
ties.  Greene  County  was  divided  intó  tliree,  and  two  new 
oountics,  CaswcU  and  Sevicri  etcctcd.  A  new  county, 
Si>cncer,  was  alno  taken  from  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and 
Waj^e  from  Washington.  Justices  of  the  peace  were 
appointed.  Taxes  and  poll  taxcs  were  levied,  and  were  * 
aïlowcd  to  be  paid  in  tbe  products  of  the  country  at  a 
fixed  valuation.  Raccoon  and  fox  skins  were  valued  at 
one  shilling  and  six  pence.  Clean  beiiver  skins,  six  shil- 
lings.  Uiicon  well  cured,  six  pence  per  pound.  Good 
coimtry-made  butter,  one  shilling  iïqt  pound.  Good  dis- 
tilled  rye  whiskey,  two  shillings  six  pence  per  gallon.  The 
salaries  of  the  offieers  were  to  be  piiid  in  kind  or  in  nioney 
of  the  State  of  Franklin.  Over  twenty  articles  were  cnu- 
merated  and  valued,  and  were  sueh  as  would  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  alniost  as  readily  as  currcncy.  Acts  were 
passeil  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  tlie  county  of 
Washington,  to  establish  a  niilitia,  to  procure  a  grcat  seal 
for  the  State,  to  direct  the  method  of  electing  members 
of  the  General  Assenibly,  to  -ascertdin  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  foreign  coin,  and  the  paper  currency  in  circula- 
tiou  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  declare  the  same  a  lawful 
tender  iri  the  State  of  Franklin,  to  ascertain  the  salaries 
of  tlic  public  offieers,  to  ascertain  the  power  and  authori- 
tics  of  the  judges  of  the  different  courts  and  the  like. 

Governor  Sevier,  wishing  to  have  his  hands  f  ree  for  the 
contcst  which  he  saw  im|>ending,  at  once  assembled  the 
Cherokees  in  order  to  make  treaties  with  them  by  which 
their  depredations  might  bc  obviated,  at  least  until  the 
difficulty  with  North  Carolina  had  been  definitely  settled. 
He  met  them  at  the  mouth  öf  Dumplin  Creek,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  French  Broad.  Tlie  Indians  ccded  all 
the  lands  south  of  the  Ilolston  and  the  Freneh  Broad  to 
the  dividing  ridge  between  Little  Kiver  and  the  Tennes» 
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see,  and  Sevier  promiaed  to  prevent  any  further  encroach- 
ments  apon  them.  He  made  a  speech  deprecating  and 
deploring  the  anünosities  existing  between  the  white  and 
the  red  man.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly  all  who  had  held 
oooiity- offices  mider  North  Carolinawere  coutinued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  honors. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

STATE  OP  FRANKUN. 

When  ihe  newB  of  tbe  separation  reaohed  Narth  Cmro* 
lina,  Goveraor  Martin  sent  Major  Samuel  Henderson  as 
a  kind  of  oonfidential  agent  to  Uie  new  State  to  leam  the 
true  extent  of  the  disaffection.  But  bcfore  Henderson^s 
return,  Govemor  Martin  received  an  official  declaration 
of  indei)eudenee  signed  by  fhe  Governor  and  General 
Asscmbly  of  the  ncw  State.  Martin,  in  reply,  issiied  a 
manifesto  tó  the  inhabitants  of  Franklin,  in  which  he 
calinly  and  dispassionately  reviews  and  refutes  the  vari- 
ouH  causcs  of  discontciit  which  had  been  advanced  to 
justify  separation.  One  of  the  most  dccisive  had  been 
the  faihirc  of  the  governnieiit  to  scnd  goods  promised  the 
Indians  in  payment  of  their  lands,  in  consequcnce  of 
which  faihirc  the  latter  had  committcd  serious  depreda- 
tions.  The  goiMis  in  qHCstion  ha<l  inercly  been  delayed 
by  the  tu't  <»f  ccsHion,  and  would  bc  dclivered  in  duo  time. 
The  hostilitics  of  the  Indians  were  attributcd  to  provo- 
cations  given  by  the  settlcrs,  notably  the  niurdcr  of  one 
of  their  chiefs  by  Ilubbard.  The  manifesto  closed  with  a 
thi-eat:  "North  Carolina's  resources  are  not  yet  so  ex- 
hausted  or  her  spirits  damped  but  she  may  take  satisfac- 
tion  for  this  great  injury  received,  regain  her  government 
over  the  revolted  territory,  or  render  it  not  worth  possess- 
ing."  The.  name  of  the  chief  to  whose  murder  Govemor 
l^Iartin  alluded  in  his  manifesto  wasUntoola  or  Gun  Rod. 
To  tiie  whites  he  was  known  as  Butler.  The  circumstances 
attending  his  death  have  been  pr^served,  and  give  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  one  pliase  of  the  life  of  those  days. 
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There  lived  in  AVatauga  a  man  by  tlie  name  of  James 
IlubbanI,  a  wild,  vinilictive  cbaraeter,  wkose  parents  had 
been  niunlered  by  tko  IniUuuü  wkilst  bo  was  a  boy,  and 
tlie  passion  of  whoso  lifo  was  an  unenduig  and  deadly 
rcvenge.     llo  w:is  just  such  a  cbai*acter  as  we  are  familkir 
with   in  the   bigbly-wroiight    sketches  of   Mr.  Sylvunus 
Cobb  and  tho  **  New  York  Weckly.''    Ilubbard  iK>ssessi»d, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  tke  coolness,  courage,  and  wily  cun* 
ning  of  tke  wkite  man  turned  savage.     Ile  could  praetice 
and  had  pi^cticed  for  years,  and  successfuUy,  the  strate-» 
gies  of  single-hauded  warfare,  and  excelled  the  boklest 
and  shrewdest  of  the  race  he  hated.     The  Indians  knew 
kim  and  feared  kim  more  tkan  any  man  of  kis  time,  not 
excepting,  iH?rk:ips,  Simon  Kcntón  and  Daniel  Boone.    In 
an  encounter  witk  Butler,  Ilubbard  had  disariued  kim, 
and  karboring,  perliaps,  an  unusually  bitter  katred,  liad  . 
taken  kis  wea])on  f rom  kim  and  sent  kim  back  to  liis  peo- 
ple.    Tkis  was  a  disgrace  so  degi'adiiig,  so  kunüliatingly 
low,  tkat  a  wkite  man  cannot  adequately  grasp  its  cxtent 
Tko  deatk  of  kim  wko  kad  causcd  tke  disgrace  cctuld  aloüo 
wask  it  even  pariïally  out.     During  a  cessation  of  kostili- 
ties  betwecn  tke  Ckcn>kccs  of  tke  upi>er  towns  and  tke  set- . 
tlérs,  CH>m  becamo  8i*arce.     Tho  inHux  of  euügrants  had 
been  too  rapid.     Several  parties  visitcd  the  Indiau  towns 
to  obtain  a  supply,  —  among  the  rest,'  Ilubbard  and  a  com- 
panion.     Ilubbard  sek^cted  tho  villago  of  which  Butler 
had  been  ehief,  hoping  pêrhaps  to  gloat  over  him  in  his 
degradation.     Butler  heard  of  his  approach  and  quictly 
slipf>ed  away  f  rom  Citico  with  a  friend.     Ile  met  Ilubbard 
and  kis  eompknion  lea<ling  tlieir  korses,  wkiek  were  keav- 
ily  laclen  witk  artieles  to  be  bartered  for  com.     Butler 
and  kis  eompanion  were.  on  korsebaok,  tke  former  armed 
witk  a  doubk'-barreled  rifle.    As  soon  as  Ilubbard  saw  tke 
two.  approacking,  ke  i>ut  liis*  assiK*iato  on  kis  giiard.    As 
ButkT  roile  up  ke  ikMuandcd,  witk  an  air  of  insult^  tko 
object  o/  tke  visit  to  kis  people's  country.     Ilubbard, 
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appredatbg  the  need  of  the  aettlera  for  corn^  and  deuring 
to  avoid  anything  which  woiüd  bring  on  a  renewal  of  hoa- 
tilitics,  auswered  oivilly  that  he  had  coiue  to  buy  com,  and 
showcd  an  cmpty  sacki    llo  at  tho  Haiüe  tiuie  drew  forth 
a  bottk  of  whiskey,  and  invited  Butler  and  hb  frieml  to 
tako  a  drink.     Butler  nmde  no  reply,  but  gazeil  nt  his 
encmy  with  burning  eyes.     No  ether  word  was  utteretL 
In  showing  the  Ixig  and  taking  out  the  bottlc,  llubbard 
had  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  small  tree  near  him,  hoping 
to  pi-o|>itiate  Butler  by  this  aet  of  confidenee.     The  latter 
now  atteuipted  to  ride  up  to  llubbard,  evidently  with  the 
design  of  getting  between  him  and  his  gun.     llubbard 
quietly  luid  his  hand  ui)oh  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle.     11e 
turned  eahnly  towards  Butler  as  if  to  invite  his  ;ittaek  by 
his  own  eoin]M)sure.    Tliere  was  an  air  of  lufty  assunince 
and  of  self-eonfidenee  in  his  manner  which  reniinded  the 
savage  of  tlie  forraer  eontest.     Blind  with  rage,  he  ainied 
ablow  at  his  enemy,  who  adroitly  avoided  it.    Butler  then 
raised  his  gun  and  fired.     llubbanl  eaught  the  sight  aud 
the  line  of  the  buUet  and  bent  his  head  to  ono  side.    The 
buUet  cut.a  sear  in  his  temple.     Butler  had  iuunediately 
wheeled  his  horse,  and  was  ciglity  yards  distaut  wlien 
llubbard  pulletl  his  trigger.     Butler  feil  froni  his  luirse 
wounded  but  net  deail.     llis  oompanion  esi*aiHMl.     llulv 
.banl,  who  was  brave  but  not  generous,  raised  his  foe  and 
leaned  hiin  against  a  tree.     Ilaving  failed  to  extraet  any 
inforuKttion  froui  Butler,  anti  irritated  by  his  taunts,  he 
cleft  his  skuU  with'  his  rifle  barrel.     The  Imlians  retal- 
iated/and  to  this,  rather  than  the  stoppage  of  the  goods, 
Govemor  ^lartin  attributed  the  Indian  hostilities. 

The  temperate  tone  of  Governór  ^lartin^s  nianifesto 
gaiued  new  adherents  for  the  cnuse  of  Xortli  Carolina^ 
but  the  genernl  sontiment  of  tbe  poople  still  turncnl 
towanls  indo]>endcnee  as  tho  least  of  several  evils.  AU  • 
adniitted  that  j^erinancnt  connei*tion  with  North  (^arolina 
was  out  of  the  quostion.    If  ceded  by  North  Carolina  the 
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publio  lancls  woulil  go  to  enrich  the  fecleral  treasury.  If 
admitted  as  an  independent  State  or  Colony  witb  the  rest, 
these  would  accrue  to  its  own  benefit.  This  reason  out- 
weighetl  all  others  for  the  time,  and  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  remaiued  firm  in  thcir  position,  despite  üov- 
emor  Martin*s  manifesto.  Having  assuiüed  tliis  attitude, 
they  feit  in  soroe  degree  irritated  by  the  threats  he  had 
uttéred.  Sevier's  reply  to  Martin^s  manifesto  was  ad- 
dresseil  to  Góvemor  Caswell,  bis  successor.  It  was  deci- 
sive,  direct,  and  uncompromisiug.     Without  iudulgiiig  in 

I  the  rhc'torical  generalities  whieh  distinguish  most  oiüeial 

;  documeiits  of  that  day,  he  stated  fi>reibly  and  elearly  the 

'  views  of  the  question  whieh  obtained  in  Franklin,  and  an* 

swered  categorieally  the  argiunents  in  Martiu's  nialüfosto. 

Governor  Caswell's  reply  *  was  well  ealculated  to  allay 

irritation  by  waiving  any  f urther  diseussion  of  the  ques- 

t  tion  until  the  meeting  of  the  North  Caroliiia  Assembly. 

i  .As  regards  the  distribution  of  gockls  iiitended  for  the  In- 

dians^  Govemor  Caswell  expressed  bis  readiuess  to  dis- 

I  tribute  thcra  in  case  the  militia  niuler  Sevier's  eommand 

bc  plaeed  nnder  bis  oontrol.  Scvier  in  his  roply  ignored 
tliis  )>roiM>sition,  but  inforniéd  the.  govcrnor  rtf  Niirth  Oar- 
oliua  that  the  logislature  of  the  State  of  Franklin  had 

I  appointed  a  commissioner  to  wait  niK>n  the  North  Carolina 

Assend>ly.  The  i)eople  of  the  new  State  had  not  ceased 
thcir  prcparations,  and  by  the  time  the  assembly  of  North 
Carolina  met,  had  strengthened  and  rendercd  more  com* 
'  pact  thcir  intcrnal  organization.  Au  attcmpt  was  made 
at  this  time  by  the  iuhabitants  of  Virginia  aloug  the 
Washington  District  Iwrdcr,  to  secede  from  Virginia  and 
unite  with  the  new  State,  but  it  was  f nistrated  by*  the 
prompt  action  of  Patrick  Ilenry,  wlm  Was  thcn  governor. 

In  the  mean  time  an  active  discussion  was  carried  ön  in 
the  young  State,  relative  to  the  proi)osc*tl  ft)rm  of  constitu- 
tion.     A  connnittoe  appointed  at  the  last  conveution  had 

^  Caswell  succcodoil  Martin. 
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drawn  up  a  oonstitution,  which  was^  no  doabt,  inteoded  to 
inaugurate  a  radical  departure  ia  American  oonstitutional 
history.     But  wben  made  public,  it  met  witb  universal 
objectioiu    It  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  fuU,  and  occupies 
too  small  a  position  in  the  bistory  of  institutions  to  deserve 
more  than  a.cnrsory  review,     It  was  a  visionary  seheme, 
without  coherenee,  and  possible  only  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  bad  an  im|>erfect  understanding  of  tlie  seience  of 
governnicnt.     It  is  suflieieut  to  say  tliat  there  was  to  be 
but  one  légisiative  body,  and  that  only  land-owners  were 
èligiblc.     Lawyera,  ministers  of  the  gosjïel,  and  doctors 
wcre  ineligible.     The  name  of  tlio  State  was  Frankland. 
A  university  was  to  be'erccted,  endowctl  with  landstand  a 
tSLit  laid  on  evcry  pound  of  indigo 'carricil  out  of  the  State, 
every   barrel  of  flour,  and   every   hogshead   of  tobacco. 
These  were  the  chief .  innovations  and  caused  its  defeat 
The  very  name  of  Frankland  soundeil  odd  and  strange. 
Why  so  many  checks  and  counter-checks,  it  was  asked? 
Why  should  thei*e  be  no  scnate  ?    AVhy  should  doctors  be 
excluded  from  tllc  legislature  ?     Lawyers  are  8U])i)osiHl  to 
be  tho  best  judges  of  law,  why  sliouUl .  they  be  exchuled 
from  law-making?    These  and  countless  other  objeetions 
caused  tlio  overwliehuing  rejection  of  tho  ncw  constitu* 
tion,  and  wlien  the  convention  assembled  at  Greeneville, 
in  November,  1785,  it  was  at  once  voted  down.     Sevier 
proi^oscd  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  undcr  which 
the  State  was  being  organized,  and  it  was  adopted  with  a 
few  slight  changes.     The  nau)o  of  Franklin  was  retaincd 
in  honor  of  Dr.  IVmjamin  Fninklin.    The  next  step  tikcn 
was  to  ap))oint  William  Cocke,  afterwanls  senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the 
Southwest,  to  present  the  constitution  to  Congress  with  a 
meniof'ial  requesting  to  be  mlmitted  as  a  State.     IIow- 
ever,  Congress  ignoi^ed  Iwth  the  message  and  the  mes- 
senger.    Shortly  aftor  the  adoption  of  the  constitutiim  for 
the  now  State,  tho  North  Cai'olina  Assembly  met  at  New* 
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bem  and  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  in  fayor  of  Üiooe  who 
would  return  to  théir  allcgianoe,  and  invited  the  revolted 
eoanties  to  send  represeutatives  to  the  General  Aasembly 
of  the  parént  State:  The  moderate  tone  of  this  aettended 
greatly  to  alhiy  iri^itation,  and  increascd  tlie  favorablo  iui* 
pression  niade  by  Governpr  J^Iartiirs  manifesio  and  Uov- 
emor  CaswelFs  letter.  The  reaetiou  had  set  in,  and  rea- 
aons.  ^'hieh  in  the  first  moment  of  excitement  had  been  - 
regarded  aH  of  no  importanee,  wero  now  brought  forward 
as  new^  unimpeacliable  by  fair-miuded  logie,  and  eouclu- 
sive  uiK>n  all  but  fools  and.officc-hohlers.  In  Washington 
Connty  a  senator  and  two  represcntatives  to  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  wcre  eleeteil  on  the  third  Fri- 
day  of  Angust,  178G.  The  names  of  those  voting  were 
ebrolledf  and  ttom  now  on,  says  Haywood,  opi)osition  to 
the  néw  State  ^*  put  on  a  more  solcmn  and  deteriiiined 
as}>ect  than  it  ever  had  doue  bcfim»."  Jt>hn  Tipton  was 
eleeteil  senator,  and  James  Stuart  and  Kichard  "White 
were  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tipton,  even  bef  ore  his  eleetion,  had  grriditally  been 
Coming  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  North  Caroliun  jiarty. 
He  had  been  ono  of  the  inaugurators  of  the  new  move- 
ment^  and  Iiad  been  a  niembêr  of  nearly  evéry  meeting 
of  eleetive  delegatea  until  the  absolute  formation  of  the 
govemment  of  the  new  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  fifteeh  which  had  drafted  the  unfortünate 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Frankland.  This  eliange  of 
mind  may  have  been  eaused  by  tlie  logic  of  events,  but  it 
is  more  probablo  that  the  chango  was  due  to  his  joalousy 
of  Sevier,  The  two  men  oan*  scann>ly  Ihj  eomparcil.  Ti|>- 
ton  was  indoeil  a  brave  man,  but  ho  lacked  intelliTtual 
force.  Envy  of  Sevier's  poj)ularity  was  the  ruling  motive 
of  his  eharacter.  Ile  was  vindietive,  rolcutless,  and  even 
'  malignant.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  official  life  was 
.  an  attem])t  to  destroy  the  reputation  for  honesty  of  Sevier, 
at  that  time  governor  of  Tennessee.    He  lacked  the  ardent 
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generositj  and  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  latter,  thoagh  lus 
anger  was  quickly  and  easily  inflamed.  He  feit  peculiarlj 
fitted  for  conimand  and  the  leadership  of  great  enter- 
prises.  He  had  experieneed  the  bittemess  of  seeing 
Sovier,  year  after  year,  called  to  tako  tlio  lead  in  ali  civU 
as  well  as  military  crises.  His  hatrcd  of  Sevier  wasln« 
dian-like  in  its  intcnsity,  and  his  threat  to  have  him  shot, 
after  the  coUapse  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  was  made  with 
the  dctemiination  of  having  it  carried  out.  He  was  do- 
terred  only  by  appcals  to  his  rcason  and  his  self-intercst. 
He  always  thoiight  of  Sevier  as  one  who  ha<l  warped  his 
carcer  and  reainnl  the  reward  which  else  would  have  fallen 
to  his  own  share.  After  Itobertson^s  dcparture,  thcre  was 
none  who  could  have  contested  the  leadership  of  the 
frontier  with  Tipton  but  Sevier. 

When  Sevier,  ui)ou  receipt  of  his  commission  as  briga* 
dicr-genéral  of  the  newly  crected  district,  stofnl  uiton  the 
steps  of  Joncsboro  conrt-hotise  and  advised  the  people 
to  return  to  tl^cir  allegiance,  Tipton  stood  firm  to  the  cause 
of  thé  new  State.  Rut  when  Sevier,  yielding  to  tlie  dio- 
tatcs  of  his  own  inelinations  and  the  [icrsuasions  of  his 
f rionds,  returned  to  the  cause  which  it  was  {lopularly  sup- 
posed  he  had  descrted,  Tipton  waveretL  When  Sevier 
was  elected  governor  of  the  new  State,  his  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  extrem- 
itics  of  resistance  to  the  new  govemment  which  frequently 
caused  the  shcilding  of  blood  and  possibly  loss  of  life. 
He  held  court  at  lUifE;do  near  Jonesboro,  undcr  the  aa- 
thority  of  tho  parcnt  State.  Ou  one  occasion,  he  eutcred 
the  court-house  at  Jonesboro,  capturod  the  records,  and 
turncd  the  justices  out  .of  doors.  He  broke  ilp  a  court  sit- 
ting  in  Grecnovilïe,  under  the  autliority  of  the  new  State. 
He  had  a  personal  altercation  with  Sevier  on  the  strccts 
of  Jonesboro.  "When  elections  were  held  for  tiie  General 
Asscmbly  of  Nortli  Carolina,  he  was  elected  senator  in 
the  ex^iectation  of  at  last  entering  upon  a  carcer  whero  he 
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wónld  noloQger  be  thwarted  by  the  magnetism  of  manner 
and  the  biiUiancy  of  iaind  which  the  pcpulaoe  loved  and 
admirèd  in  his  rivaL 

Af  ter  the  election  of  Tipton,  the  contest  became  more 
spirited,  though  only  those  in  high  office  appear,  as  &  mie, 
to  have  taken  a  tragie  view  of  it.  To  the  people  it  was 
rather  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  moral  influenee  than  an 
appeal  to  the  ultimate  arbitrament  of  force.  The  conflicts 
were  for  the  most  part  with  the  fists,  f requently  resulting 
in  minor  mutilations.  The.  sheriff s  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tions  wcré  selected  with  refercnci'  to  their  physical  prow- 
ess»  There  is  no  a^ithentic  recoiSil  of  douth  resiiltinj;  f rom 
this  cansc.  Bisliop  Asbiiry  8]>e;iks  of  havin<i:  hèanl  of  it, 
but  nothing  more  definite  has  come  down.  Still,  the  cou* 
fusion  and  anarchy  were  no  Icss  thari  if  there  had  been 
frequent  and  deadly  brawls.  It  was  a  daily  oeeurrcüce 
for  one  f actiou  to  rob  tlie  ether  of  the  records  of  their 
eounty.  Many  valuable  papers  and  deeds  were  thus  lost. 
Marriages  solemnized  under  the  laws  of  one  party  wcró 
not  reeognized  as  valid  by  the  other.^  Executors  and  ad- 
ministrators were  in  despair,  not  kuowing  which  court  to 
account  to,  No  one  knew  where  to  apply  for  pi*obation 
of  willig  the  approval  of  bonds,  the  reconling  of  deeds, 
the  ]>aying  of  taxes*  As  a  result  no  taxcs  were  paid  at 
all.  The  new  State,  needing  a  medium  of  exchange  hav- 
ing  a  more.  widely  reeognized  element  of  negotiability 
than  raecoqn  and  beaver  skins,  gave  Charles  Robertson 

^  The  State  of  Tedncssoe  siiUscqiiently  passcd  an  act  makiiig  valid 
marriages  contractcd  undcr  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Fraiiklin. 
This  perliaifs  is  the  origin  of  tlie  statement  made  hy  scvcral  writcrs, 
ihat  Xorth  Carolina  }msscd  an  act  to  legalize  the'unions  cntered  into 
by  the  earlier  scttlcrs,  or  "  childrcn  of  the  forest,"  who,  without  law 
or  gospel,  agrecd  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  No  siich  act 
was  ever  passcd  by  Korth  Careliiia,  and*I  haVe  been  linablcto  find  any 
proof  of  thte  existence  of  such  unions.  Prcachcrs  wcre  amoug  the 
earliest  corners,  as  for  instance,  Cummings,  Doak,  Bolch,  Carnek, 
and  HoustoQ. 
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libeity  to  ooin  180,000  in  specie.  War  was  loTied  against 
the  Indianst  and  all  tlie  attributes  of  absolute  sovereignty 
exercised.  But  the  diffieulties  surrounding  the  new  gov- 
emment  were  stcadily  growing  greuter  and  more  decidcHL 
The  reaction  was  more  pronounccd  than  ever,  and  the 
supporters  of  Sevicr's  administration  remarked  with  acri- 
monious  chagrin  that  the  dcfectiou  was  most  injurious 
arooiig  those  who  had  hclped  found  the  young  State* 
Sevier  finally  appointed  Cocke  and  Campbell,  the  most 
able  and  respeeted  of  his  adherents,  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  legislaturo  of  North  Carolina  for  a  sei)ara- 
tion,  aml  to  doviso  sonie  meuns  of  oxtrirating  the  new 
Conimonwealth  of  Franklin  f  i*om  the  incrl^asiiig  dnu<;ers 
whieh  threntened  its  existenee.  Sevier  sent  them  with  a 
mild  and  civilly  worded  address  to  the  Goveniorof  North 
Carolina,  but  in  no  respect  wavcring  in  his  attitude  of 
determination  to  preserve  the  separate  independenee  of 
the  State  which  had  made  him  its  governor. 

Judgc  Campbell,  having  suffered  some  personal  injury, 
was  uuable  to  gó,  but  sent  a  kind  of  diplomatic  document 
in  his  stead,  in  whieh  he  reviewed  the  arguments  of  both 
sides,  and.  urged  the  confusion  whieh.  would  arise  in  mat- 
tcrs  of  litigation  tliat  had  been  decided  by  tho  courts  of 
Franklin. 

Cocke,  however,  made  his  way  to  Fayettevillc,  and, 
acconling  to  the  custom  of  English  parliamentary  usage, 
was  allowed  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  of  North  Carolina  and  plead  the  cause  he  had  come 
to  represent. 

Tho.se  who  dweil  wilh  pleasure  only  on  the  grand  and 
the  sublimc,  and  who  see  sublimity  and  grandeur  only  in 
'the  stupcndous  and  the  overpowering,  will  find  Cocke*8 
ap])earance  before  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  a  vcry 
tame  and  colorless  affair.  It  affected  only  a  few  thousand 
mountaineers  beyond  the.AlIeghanies.  But  to  the  true 
imagination,  which  secs  grandeur  in  ideas,  and  sublimity 
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in  ibe  destiny  of  a  people,  it  will  indeed  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  finesfc  and  most'suggestive  spcctaclës  in  the  annals  of 
Ameiièan  States*    Cocke*8  speech  bad  been  carefullj  pre* 
pared,  and  it  was  ieelingly  delivered.    In  itself  it  deserves 
a  high  rank  amóug  the  forensic  displays  of  an  age  fertile 
in  orators  dtstinguLshed  for  the  force,  brilliancy,  and  pas- 
sion of  'their  oratory.     The  cireumstances  under  which  he 
spoke  were  f  uil  of  contrasts.     Many  of  bis  hearers  were 
fresh  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  Kevolutioii,  where  they 
had  vindieated  the  priuciples  for  whieh  he  now  sucd.     He 
pleaded  the  cause  of  a  people,  who,  from  small  begin- 
ning^  had  grown  into  a  commonwealth,  uiitried  perhaps,' 
and  oecupying  a  circumseribed.  provincc,  but  compact,  sclf- 
reliant,  and  eager  to.  vindicate  its  right  to  form  anew 
State  aniong  the  republics  of  the  western  world.     They 
had  gone  into  the  wUdèmess;  they  had  met  and  eonquered, 
alniost  single-handed  and  alone,  the  fiercest  and  most  war- 
like  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Valley  óf  the  ^lissis- 
sippi.    They  had  extorted  the  admiration  öf  thö  greatest 
of   American  orators,*  by.thcir  unfliuclüng  courage  on 
every  field  of  battle  and  against  every  foe.     They  had 
risked  their  lives  to  redeera  from  foreign  subjection  thosè 
who  were  now  refusing  them  the  right  of  making  their 
o\lTi  laws  and  regwlating  their  own  afTairs.     They  had 
been  as  ^  bulwark  for  the  Mother  State  against  the  at- 
tacks  of   a  foe  whose  craft,  cunning,    and   blomlthirsty 
barlftSiism  were  the  terror  of  the.  American  people,     He 
dwelt  upon  every  point  whose  emphasis  would  ap])cal  fa- 
vorably  to  any  passion,  sentiment,  or  thought  of.  bis  hear- 
ers,^—  the  reasons  which   had   actuated   tbosc   who  had 
formed  the  new  State,  the  dread  of  Indian  hostilities,'  the 
neglect  of  the  parcnt  State,  the  conditional  ccssion.     He 
reviewed  the  })osition  of.those  who  in  Xorth  Cai-olina  had 
made  the  cession  and  then  retracted  it  and  pointed  out  its 
inconsistencies  - —  throwing  the  Watauga  people  heedlcssly 
*  Patrick  Ilcnry. 
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away  witbont  their  consent,  and  now  demanding  that  tbey 
letum  against  their  will,  granting  them  the  right  of  becom« 
ing  a  State  and  then  denying  that  they  were  able  to  become 
one.     He  dwelt  üpon  the  distan6c  of  the  Franklin  people 
from  the  home  governracnt,  their  exposed  position,  the  iiu- 
possibility  of  exereising  prolnptly  and  efficiently  the  funo- 
tiona  of  goveminent  from  the  capitals  of  North  Carolina, 
the.failure  of  that  State  to  pro  vide  the  means  of  dcfense 
agaiust  either  intemajl  dissensions  or  external  dangers. 
Indians  wcre  uot  of  the  numbor  of  those  who  issue  dechu 
rations  before  commcncing   hostilities  and  observe  the 
nsages  of  civilized  warfare.     In  the  midst  of  peace,  in  the 
gatlierihg  of  harvests,  the  war-whoop  is  often  hcard  when 
least  cx))eeted.     But  two  courscs  were  o|)en.     Either  let 
the  parent  State  providc  with  the  necessary  generosity  fop " 
thë  urgent  needs  of  the  colony  they  held  in  the  trammcls 
of  an  unwilling  union,  or  let  her  give  thcm  f  ree  play  for 
the  exereise  of  those  qualities  which  had  wou  them  pros- 
perity    and  given  them  strength  without  external  aid, 
counsel,  or  suggestion.    Judging  the  future  by  the  past, 
he  would  not  hcsitate  to  say  that  the  first  was^  an  improb- 
able  contingency.    It  remained  for  them  to  dectde  upon 
.  the  second. 

Cocke^s  eloquence,  however,  failed  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  mission.  He  modified,  perhaps,  the  eager» 
ness  of  tlie  f^eutiment  which  demanded.expiation  for  the 
insult  to  offended  sovereignty,  and  gained  a  few  minor 
conccssions,  but  nothing  more.  The  General  Asscmbly  at 
once  passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  such  as  had  been  passcd 
once  before,  and  also  allowed  those  who  had  suffered  in- 
juries  by  dccisions  resi>ccting  property  incompatible  with 
justice  to  have  their  common  law  remeily,  Certain  pro- 
visions  were  made  as  to  officers  in  the  revolted  counties. 
Tliose  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  who- were  still  in- 
cumbents  were  continued,  but  all  others  who  had  accepted 
office  uuder  the  State  of  Franklin  were  displaced,  and 
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iheir  positions  were  to  be  filled  by  appointments.  The 
geneitd  iniligoation  of  tbe  older  inhabitauts  was  ezcited 
bj  tlm  last  clause,  as  tbose  who  held  offices  under  the 
State  of  Franklm  were,  as  a  rüle,  tbose  who  had  been 
most  eoDspiCuous  in  the  Indian  and  Continental  wars. 
Judge  Campbell,  in  a  letter  to  Govemor  Caswell,  says : 
^  The  majority  of  the  i>eople  of  Franklin  proclaim,  with 
a  deg^ree  of  enthusiastie  zeal,  agaiust  a  reversion  to  your 
State.  Indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eonjecture  whether  your 
Assembly  wished  us  to  revert ;  if  so,  why  did  they  treat 
the  old  fuithful  officers  of  tliis  country  with  so  much  con- 
teuipt?  Oilicers  w1m>  have  suiTered  iu  the  eomiuon  cause, 
who  have  been  faithf ui  in  the  diseliarge  of  the  trust  re- 
posed  in  thein,  have  been  dlsplaeed  without  even  the  for- 
mality  of  a  trial." 

Evan  Shelby  was  to  be  comniander  of  the  brigade.  All 
taxes  due  and  unpaid  in  tiie  disaffected  eounties  since 
1704  were  remitted.  As  a  measure  of  coneiliation,  this 
last  w^s  the  happiest  stroke  of  policy  possible  under  the 
circinustances,  but  as  a  measure  of  statesmanship  it  was 
a  fatal  blunder.  This  was  auiong  the  first  instances  of 
that  remission  of  taxes  which  became  a  standing  feature 
of'  legislative  hiötory  in  Southwestern  States  deriving 
their  laws  and  institutions  from  North  Carolina.  An 
overflow,  a  severe  hurricane,  a  jiestilence,  any  cause  was 
sufficiënt  to  call  forth  from  the  afflieted  locality  a  j^etition 
to  be  Tcleased  from  hearing  its  i)ortion  of  tlie  general 
burtlens  of  goverttment. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

XKD  OF  THE  8TATB  OF  FEAKKLDf. 

Qnb  of  the  firrt  actsof  the  legislatiure  of  Franldinhad 
been  to  ereet  aeveral  new  counties,  ene  of  whtcb,  lying 
west  of  the  notth  fork  of  the  Ilolstou,  had  been  taken 
from  Sttllivan  County  and  named  Sfieneer.  The  General 
Assembly,  ignoiïng  the  nomencLiture  of  its  trans-Alpine 
or  ti'ans-Appalachian  rival,  had  erected  the  same  district 
or  division  of  territory  into  a  county  and  given  it  the 
name  of  llawkins.  Af  ter  tlie  remission  of  taxcs,  the 
North  CaTolina  officials  in  Washington,  Sullivan,  and 
llawkins  Counties,  both  elective  and  appointive,  gaincd  a 
decided  aecrciion  of  strength,  and  although  the  Franklin 
orgauization  stiU  continued,  its  adherents  became  dis* 
heartened,  and  eitlier  avoided  conflicts  with  the  North 
Carolina  or  Tipton  men,  or  entered  into  the  contest  with 
much  loss  eagerness  aml  acridity  than  bcfore.  In  Greene 
County,  where  Sevier  then  residcd,  no  one  was  found 
willing  to  accept  a  North  Carolina  commission,  and  there 
alonc  the  State  of  Franklin  held  undisputed  sway. 

There  wcrc  still  clements,  howe ver,  of  sufficiënt  strength 
.  to  leavo  the  crisis  one  of  imminent  danger.  The  North 
Carolina  legislature  had  adjourned,  haviug  passed  such 
measures  as  it  was  supposed  Would  quiet  the  agitation. 
But  no  provision  had  been. made  for  the  contingency  of  a 
failure.  Practically  the  attempt  to  qucll  the  revolt  had 
fnilcd.  It  would  now  be  nearly  a  ycar  before  the  reas- 
sembling  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  ;  and 
tliose  whose  iuterests  were  at  stake,  and  who  foresaw,  with 
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feelings  ot  the  deépest  apprehcnsiony  a  continuaiioe  of  the 
dierder  and  conflicts  of  the  last  year,  welcoined  with 
eager  satisfaction  a  proposition  of  oompromise,  by  whtch 
means  a  modus  vivendi  migbt  be  establisbed  until  the 
meeting  of  the  next  General  Assenibly,    The  terms  of 
the  eotnproiuise  had  not  been  foruuiluteil,  but  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  'a  eonipromise  of  sonie  sort  was  so  strong 
thateven  Sevier^t*)  whom  i^omproiuise  was  ahnest  adogra- 
dation,  was  forced  to  yielJ  to  the  popular  chunon    ïliis 
willingness  reeeived  a  streng  inipulse  fi*om  the  f  act  tliat  a 
more  compact  fonn  of  nnion  ainong  all  the  States  Hccnicd 
imiiiiiicnt.     Kvun  Sholby,  a  son  of  the  horo  of  Ktiiiawhu^ 
aiid  latcly  apiHHUtcd  briguiliof-gonorul  of  the  luilitia  under 
Korth  Carolina,  was  made  the  arbitrator,  n^mn  the  siig<;es- 
tion  of   Governor  Caswell.     He  and  Sevier»  with  other 
and  infcrior  offieers,  met  on  the  20th  of  March,  1787,  and 
drew  up  articles  of  eorapronüse.     There  was  to  be  a  ces- 
sation  of  all  litigations  not  absolutely  cssential.    The  i>e(>- 
plé  ti'ére  to  pay  taxes  to  the  offieers  of  either  government. 
The  juils  of  Franklhi  wci^e  also  to  receive  prisoiiers  oom* 
mittoil  by  Xorth  Candina  justiees,  as  if  commttted  by 
Franklin  jnstiees.     The  Western  counties^  wcre  to  sond 
delogatt»^,  with  such  instnietions  as  thoy  saw  fit,  to  tlio 
next  Ciencral  Aïfeembly  of  Xorth  Caroliiia,  and  to  ad)ido 
by  the  deersion  of  that  body  in  the  matter  of  separation. 
This  was  signed  by  both  Sevier  and  Shelby  and  sent  to 
Governor  Caswell.     Bnt  those  who  hehl  office  nnder  com* 
missions  from  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  were  nn- 
willing  to  r^ognizc  the  validity  of  a  compromiso  emanat- 
ing  from  no  Icgal  tribnnal  anil  unsu]>iK)rted  by  any  display 
of  foree.    Cónfident  ot  ultimate  victory  and'  hoping  to 
reap  the  rcwards  of  office,  they  repndiated  the  action  of 
Shelby,  and  coUectcd  taxes,  issued  process,  and  exercised 
jnrisdiction  without  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  measure 
or'the  dangers  which  might  result  from  embittered  popu- 
^  The  older  writcrs  frequcutly  spclled  tUis  Keukawa. 
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lar  feeling.  The  Franklin  people  letaliated  in  like  man* 
ner,  and  thö  very  measures  which  had  been  expressly 
designed  to  allay  popular  dbturbanee  increased  the  vehe- 
meuce  of  feeling  and  the  hostile  energy  of  the  antagonists. 

After  the  fuilure  of  the  cbniproiuise  beeame  apparent, 
tho»e  in  luiliUiry  command,  not  kuowing  what  to  cxpcct, 
aiul  }>crhaps  not  uuwilling  to  rcap  soine  rcuown  in  so  im* 
)K>rtant  a  crisis,  consulted  togetlicr  to  dovise  soiue  mcans 
of  protecting  the  country.  Tipton,  Maxwell,  and  Ilitch- 
iiigs,  colouels  rospectively  of  Washington,  SnlUvau,  and 
liawkins,  niet  at  the  house  of  Shelhy  on  the  4th  of  ]klay, 
1787*  hl  a  kind  of  luouioiiul  uddrcssiMl  to  Oowruor 
CuswcII  aud  writtiMi  hy  Shelby  hiuisolf,  but  wlüch  i^uorcd 
the  artielcs  of  coniprouÜHC,  thcy  accuse  the  Franklin  ]>co* 
plo  of  what,  in  the  inii)eaehinent  of  an  iudividual,  would 
be  called  high  crimes  aud  i]:iisdeineanoi*8.^  They  request 
that  one  thousand  troops  be  nent,  and  suggest  that  Vir- 
ginia,  whose  border  countics  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
a  similar  seeession,  would  bé  willing  to  cooperate  with 
North  Camlina. 

(lovovuor  Casweirs  roply  to  this  was  couched  in  a  tone 
of  dignlficd  n>buko,  and  whilst  abating  in  no  rcsiNH*t  the 
]K)i<ition  of  Caroliua  as  insisting  on  a  return  to  allegiance, 
ho  poiuts  out  tlie  pro|)cr  nicasures  to  be  adopteit,  to  avoid 
the  sliedding  of  bloód,  to  bving  about  an  eventnal  settle- 
ment  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  induee  the  diseordaiit  cle- 
ments to  join  together  against  the  dreaded  and  treaeherous 
foe,  wlio  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  rivers  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  f orests  was  plotting  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them.  This  letter  to  Shelby,  which  was  a  fine 
rebuke  both  to  Iris  unrcasonable  fear  and  to  the  rhodo- 
montades  of  Ilitchihgs,'  was  accompanied  by  an  address 

1  Slielby's  actioD  üi  iliis  matter  is  inexplicable.    Tbere  19  no  proof 
that  the  Franklin  party  had  violated  the  ternis  of  the  ag^reenient. 
«  In  a  letter  to  Shelby,  of  April  12,  1787,  he  had  «aid,  «•  Cocke's 
.  party  are  gcttiug  very  iui»olcut.     I  expect  iu  a  few  days  I  shali  be 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  the  foor  oountiea.  In  this  he-  uirgod 
them  to  unite  against  the  common  foe,  to  abido  by  and 
maintain  the  hiws  óf  the  sovereignty  to  whom  they  owod 
allegiance,  and  to  await  with  patience  the  time  when  they 
uiay  have  so  iucreascd  in  wealth  and  numbers  as  to  jus- 
tify  a  separation.  lie  added  these  significant  wórds :  ^^  It 
is  my  opinion  th'at  it  may  be  obtained  at  an  earlier  day 
than  some  iinagine,  if  unanimity  prevail  among  you.'* 
This  was  in  reality  the  coup  de  grace. 

The  Fraukliu^  or,  as  it  had  now  beeomé,  the  Sevier 
party,  which  had  been  losing  the  inoral  8upi)ort  of  the 
more  thoughtful  jiopulatión,  and  with  this  the  sirength 
of  cohesion,.gi*ected  in  this  address  of  Governor  Caswell's 
an  oiKMiin*;  for  rctivat  It  was  publishcd  on  tho  21st  of 
May,  1787.  Ou  tho  Ist  of  March,  1788,  Scvier^s  term  of 
office  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin  was  to  expirc. 
This  date  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  dofiiüte  ending  jiomt 
of  tlic  Stite  of  Franklin.  It  was  apparcut  to  all  except 
Sevier  that  the  ëud  was  near.  But  tlie  native  energy  of 
his  charactcr  was  stimulatèd  by  the  bitteniess  which  ex- 
isteil  Iwtween  Tipton  and  hiiiiself.  Sevier  cast  alK)ut  for 
some  mcthod  to  restore  the  failiiig  courage  of  his  f rieuds. 
The  State  of  Goorgia,  as  early  as  1784,  liail  turned  wist- 
f  ui  eyes  towards  the.couritrj'^  beyond  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  especially  towards  the  Great  Bcnd.  Various  attempts 
by  various  States  and  land  companies  had  been  made  to 
takè  posséssion  of  this  rcgion  but  had'  been  f  rustrated  by 
the  Indians.  Sevier  utilized  this  desire  to  form  an  alli- 
ance  with  Georgia,  and  agreed  with  that  State  to  unite 
in  first  putting  down  a  threatened  uprising  of  thé  Creeks, 
and  then  in  occupying  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tennessee 
Biver.  He  expccted  this  alliance  to  lend  strength  and 
dignity  to  his  cómmonwealth.  The  emissary  who  per- 
fected   these   arrangements   was  Major  Elholiii,  oue  of 

obligiecl  to  try  thêir  number."    Shclby.had    iiicloscd  tliis  with  tbe 
mciuorialto  Governor  Caswell. 
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I^lla8ki*•  band,  and  a  man  of  courage,  experience,  and 
addross*  In  the  mean  time  the  adherents  of  North  Caro- 
Una  were  growiug  stronger,  and  even  in  G  reene  County 
delegates  were  elccted  to  the  Nortli  Carolina  legislature. 
The  North  Carolina  county  courts  in  Washington,  Siilli« 
van,  Hawkius,  and  eVen  Greene  had  practieally  exclustve 
jurisdiction.  Sevier*8  allianee  with  Georgia  put  him  in 
a  condition  to  requcst  the  mediation  of  tliat  State.  The 
original  States  possessed  many  more  attributes  of  sovelr-  • 
eignty  than  at  present,  and  tlüs  stroke  of  diplomacy  was 
not  so  fanciful  as  it  woukl  now  appear.  In  fact,  the  clos- 
ing  scènes  of  the  State  of  Fraiiklin  'finely  illustrato  the 
fertility  of  Sovier*s  resources^  lUit  all  fuiled.  A  brilliant 
caiupaign  against  the  ludiaus  niight  ivstoro  confidonco 
and  unite  tlie  ]KK>plo  iu  op[)ositiou  to  the  unrcasonable 
tyranny  of  tlie  pareut  State.  This,  too,  was  frustratcd 
by  the  action  of  the  federal  Congress,  which  appointed 
thrce  coninii.ssioners,  bno  eaoii  for  Georgia,  North  Car- 
olina,  and  South  Carolina,  to  trcat  with  the  Indians 
and  to  allay  hostilitios.  T\\i^  was  the  deatli-blow  to  So- 
vicr*s  hoi)es  and  to  liis  goverument.  lli.<«  most  intimato 
friends  deserte  dliim,  dnd  even  Campbell  aêceptcd  the 
position  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Washington 
District  under  Noi-th  Carolina.  Sevier  tried  to  induce 
Ëvan  Shclby  to  accept  the  govemorship  of  Franklin  as 
the  öue  man  who  could  carry  the  movcuient  succcssfully 
forward.*  Shelby  dcclincd.  Sevier,  bcUring  up  against 
the  world  in  arms,  cast  about  for  some  refuge,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  at  this  time  he  entertained 
an  iüea  of  utilizüig  tlie  enthusiasm  of  his  troops  by  a 
campaign  against  tlie  Spanish  possessions  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  oixler  to  fmstrate  the  negotiations 
tlien  pending,  the  prevailing  inipression  being  that  Jay's 
project  of  resigning  tlie  imvigation  of  this  stream  to  the 
Spaiiiards  for  a  term  of  years  would  bc  acccptcil  by  Con- 
^  MS.  letter  of  Sevier  in  Tcimcssee  Ilistorical  Society  Library. 
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gress,  It  was  in  keeping  v/ith  the  boMness  and  brilUant 
decisiveness  of  his  character  to  regard  as  neither  chU 
nierical  nor  autlactous  an  eutcrprise  so  full  of  dangcr, 
and  so  wide-reachii^  in  its  results.  In  a  letter  written 
abont  this  time,  hè  says :  **  Take  my  word  f  or  it,  we  sliall 
be  speedily  in  ppssession  of  New'  Orleans.''  Emanating 
froro  .this,  a  report  gained  currcncy  at  the  nationd  eapi« 
tol  that  Sevicr  .designed  a  withdrawal  from  tho  baiuls  of 
the  Fcderal  Union  in  order  to  establish  a  new  enipii*e  in 
the  Southwest.  An  investigation  was  ordered  but  nothing 
treasonable  was  discovered.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  perhaps  the  igni8ƒahius  whieh  lured  thé  uustablo 
and  splendid  ambition  of  Burr  to  a  sad  and  uutimely  end 
may  also  have  danced  for  the  first  time,  even  though  fleot- 
ingly,  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  gvc'di  Tenncssean. 

The  hist  session  of  the  k'gislature  of  Franklih  was  held 
in  September,  1787.  Several  acts  were  passed,  one  for 
taking  possession  of  the  bend  of  tho  Tennessce,  one  open- 
ing a  land  office  and  directing  the  officers  to  receive  peltry 
instead  of  money.  The  most  important  was  one  authoriz- 
ing  the  eicction  of  two  representativcs  to  attend  the  legis- 
lature  of  North  Carolina  and  make  proper  ivpresentution.s. 

Members  were  eleetod  in  all  the  eounties  to  the  North 
•Carolina  legislature.  G reene  County  sent  David  Camjv 
bell  and  Daniël  Kennedy ;  Washington  County  sent  John 
Tipton^  James  Stuart,  and  John  Blair ;  Ilawkins  County 
sent  Nathaniel  Henders4m  and  William  MarsIuiU  ;  Sulli- 
van  sent  Joseph  Alartln,  John  Soott,  and  Georgo  Max- 
well.  There  was  one  county  whieh  sent  James  Kobertson 
and  Kobert  Ilays,  but  whose  formaiion  bas  not  yet  been 
described.  This  was  Davidson  County.  The  assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  to  whieh  the  above-mentioned  delegates 
were  electe<l,  passed  acts  of  pardon  and  oblivion,  directed 
all  suits  under  the  revenue  laws  to  be  dismissed,  and 
granted  an  extension  of  time  for  tlie  assessmont  of  prop- 
erty.     Sevier  was  Icft  a  solitary  figure  \x\yon  the  dismem- 
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bered  wreek  of  the  ship  of  his  State.  His  friends  ad- 
vised  him  to  yield.  11e  hesitated.  IIU  pridewas  strong 
in  hinii  and  the  pangs  of  defeat  were  incrcased  tenfoUl 
by  the  exultation  of  his  iniphieable  encmy.  At  one  time 
he.  besieged  the  house  of  Tipten.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  he  intendcd  personal  violeiiee.  Ile  probably 
wislicd  to  subject  him  to  the  humiltation  of  imprison- 
ment  at  the  very  moment  of  his  success,  But  a  worthier 
impulse  rtvstruined  him.  A  show  of  ivsistani'e  by  Tipton, 
threatening  the  loss  of  life,  foi^eed  him  to  retire.  Sêvier 
was  still  reluctant  to  yield.  Ha  ving  been  onlered  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  he  set. off  on  an  expedition  agninst  the 
Cheixikee  Indians  which  oceu]>ied  sovond  months.  Upon 
his  return  Ciovernor  Johnston  ordeied  Judge  ('amplK?ll  to 
arrest  liim  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  .  Campbell  fail- 
ing  to  comply,  a  North  Carolina  judge  issued  the  warrant. 
Sevier  did  not  conceal  himself.  At  first  no  attempt  waa 
made  to  arrest  him.  He  hap))ened  to.  bc  in  Jonesboro 
during  the  prcsencc  of  General  Martin.  Tipton  heard  of 
his  whereabouts,  colleeted  a  small  guard,  and  arrested  him 
next  morning  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  had  sin^nt 
the  night  Tipttin,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  re[>eateiny 
threateneil  to  shoot  him,  had  him  handeuffed  and  ])laced  in 
prison.  Sevier  was  sent  under  guanl  to  Morganton,  North 
Carolina,  to  be  tried.  On  the  way  he  attempted  to  esc*ai)e 
aml  was  fircd  \\\\oïï  by  one  of  the  guards.  It  was  often 
saiil  tliat  tliis  'man  had  rei*eived  onlers  f rom  Tipton  to  kill 
Sevier  durtng  the  journcy,  but  no  proof  was  ever  pnv 
dueed  to  substantiate  the  charge,  beyond  the  assi^rtions 
of  Sevier's  friends  that  another  of  the  guanls  infonned 
Sevier  of  tlie  fjtct.  The  rescue  of  Sevier  in  the  midst  of 
his  trial  by  a  party  of  his  friends  was  oné  of  the  romantio 
episodes  of  bonier  life.  A  thorough-bred  horse  owned  by 
Sevier  was  held  in  front  of  the  eourt-house,  whilst  Nathan- 
iel  Evans  and  James  Cozby  went  inside.  Seeing  these 
two,  Sevier  realized  the  situation.     Cozby  stcp{)ed  in  front 
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of  the  jüdge,  and  in  a  loud  voice  asked  if  he  was  done  with 
I  ^  that  man,  pointing  towards  Sevier.     In  the  midst  of  the 

I  cónf usion  produced  by  this  unexpected  interlude,  Sevier 

I  made  a  dash  for  the  door,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  was 

soon  far  up  the  uiountain  road,  where  he  was  joincd  by  a 
I  paHy  of  fricndd.     This   was  the  end  of  all  attcinpts  to 

'  brhig  lüm  to-  trial,  whirh  in  fuet  nevcr  hsid  any  motive 

]  power  beyond'  that  supplle<l  by  ïipton*s  hatreil.     Sevier 

!  returned  to  his  old  homo,  and,  despitc  a  law.which  depri Ved 

I  him  of  the  privilege  of  holding  oiBce  uuder  North  Caro- 

'  lina,  was.elected  to  the  senate  of  North  Cait)lina  from 

t  Greene  County,     Upon  his  arrival  at  Fayetteville,  an  act 

was  iininetliately  passed  removing  his  disabilitie»  in  spite 

of  the  eifoils  of  Tiptou,  who  was  present,  as  a  luember 
j  from  Washington,  and  who  o})posed  its  passage  with  all 

I  the  relentljL^ss  and  narrow-ininded  fiercenéss  of  his  nature. 

I  In  thé  eourse  of  the  debate,  Amy,  the  meinbcr  froih  Ilaw- 

,  kins  County,  angered  Tiptou  by  alluding  tothe  ill-feeling 

j.  existing  between  Sevier  and  hiuiself.     A  challenge  was 

I  the  reSult,  but  a  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interi)osition 

I  of  f riends.     Koddy,  a  mcniber  from  (Jreeno  County,  rep- 

!  '         rimanded.Xmy  for  his  hasty  langoiage,  and  alluiling  to 

j  Tipton*s  irascible  disposition,  suggested  to  Amy  tliat  he 

j  shoüld  pursue  a  eourse  that  would   **  soothe  him."     The 

day  foUowing,  Roddy  was  seleeted  to  eonduet  the  debate* 

During  the   discussión,   Koddy   unwittingly  made   some . 
I  remark  that  rendered  Tipton  almost  frenzied.     Ile  sprang 

\  'towards   Koddy  like  a  panther,   and  seized  him  by  the 

throat.      puring  the.  eonf usion  whieh  ensued,  Amy  ex- 
I  citcil  a  roar  óf  laughter  by  yelling  to  Uoddy  aeross  the 

1  hall,  **  Soothd  him,  colonel,  soothe  him." 

j  .       Sevier  was  inimediately  ai>pointed  brigadier-gcneral  of 

I  the  westeirn  eounties  over  Tipton's  head.     These  counties 

I  were  organized  as  a  eongressional  district,  and  the  year 

I  following  Sevier  was  elected  witiiout  opposition  to  repre- 

I  sent  in  Congress  the  very  district  in  which  he  had  been 
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airested  for  treason.  Tipton  gaye  np  the  oontest  against 
hU  irreptessible  enemy.  He  had  ncglected  noweapon  of 
attack,  and  he  had  been  fóiled  in  the  use  of  alL  He  had 
had  a  fieri  facias  issued  against  Sevier*8  property*  He  had 
tried  to  capturo  him  vith  tlie  avowed  intcntion  of  hang-  . 
iog  him.  Ho  had  the  credit  of  liiring  an  assassiu  to  kill 
him  while  on  bis  way  to  NorCh  Curoliiia  for  trial.  He 
had  fought  against  his  readmission  to  the  privileges  of 
North  Carolina  citizcnship.  But  in  all  things  he  failed. 
From  now  on  Scvicr  steps  forward  into  the  fuller  life^  the 
clearer  light  of  state  history,  and  bis  figiire  grows  larger 
and  in  a  sense  more  resplendent  as  he  ad  vances.  Tipton, 
on  the  contrarj',  receiles.  He  holds  office,  but  notbing 
more.  Years  afterwards  we  still  find  him  giving  vent  to 
his  implacable  batred  in  tlie  proeeedings  against  Sevier 
for  speeulating  in  f  rand  uien  t  land  warrants. 

From  wbat  standpoint  soever  we  regard  the  Franklin 
niovement,  the  sympatbies  of  tbe  Tennessean  velrge  to- 
wanls  Scvier's  party  as  nahnally  as  tbe  8}nnpatbies  of  the 
American  verge  towards  tbe  ultimately  unsuccessf ui  Puri- 
tan  niovem.ent  in  England.  Af  ter  all  is  öaid,  Sevier, was 
for  Tennessee,  and  that  wbicb  was  ti*eason  to  North  Caro- 
lina was  recognized  and  bonored  as  patriotism  towafds 
Tennessee,  when  finally  tbe  State  was  formed.  Tipton 
was  nevep  forgiven  for  bis  position  in  tbe  struggle.  . 
Sevier  was  tbe  first  govemor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
as  much  because  he  bad  been  govemor  of  Franklin  as 

Ibecause  he  was  wortby  tbe  bonor. 
One  effect  of  tbe  dissolution  of  the  Franklin  govem- 
^  ment  was  to  Icavc  tbe  region  of  Tennessee  wbicb  had 

j  been  erocted  into  Sevier  County  without  iiny  forra  of  gov- 

ernment.     Sevier   County  was   that  part  of  tbe  Indian 
*'  hunting-ground  wbicb  had  been  reserved  for  tbe  Indians 

by  tbe  act  of  Carolina  of  1783,  and  wbicb  tbe  State  of 
Franklin  bad  obtained  by  tbe  Dumplin  Treaty.  Witb  ita 
usual  negligence  and  indifference,  North  Carolina  took  no 
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steps  towards  any  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the 
country,  not  reoog^izing  as  valid  the  Franklin  Treaty,  and 
not  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  any  iniportanee.  Throwb 
npon  therr  own  resources  as  the  Wataüga  people  had  for- 
nierly  been,  like  them  the  Sevier  County  people  made  pro- 
visiou  for  securing  to  themselvës  tlie  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap]liness.  The  basis  of 
their  self-govemraent  was  the  couipany.  Each  eompnny 
eleeted  two  delegates  to  a  general  eommittce  who  rcgulated 
*  tlie  affairs  of  the  isettlemcnt  aceording  to  the  laws  of  North 

Carolina.  One  of  the  artieles  of  tlie  association  was, 
^^  United  application  shaïl  be  made  to  the  next  session  óf 
the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  to  reeeive  us  into  their 
protection  and  to  bostow  ui>on  us  the  blossings  of  govern- 
ment.**  The  snnilarity  of  surroundings  and  the  eoinci- 
dence  whieh  éxists  between  what  we  kuow  of  thé  artieles 
of  association  of  both  the  AVatauga  and  the  Sevier  County 
Gommunities  leaves  Uttle  doubt  that  the  latter,  wliicli  have 
been  prcserved,  werea  close  copy  of  the  former.  liut  tlie 
j       --  •    Watauga.  jKïople,  through  Sevier's  assistanee,  had  gained 

I  adndission  to  -  the  government  of  North  Carolina.    Tho 

!  Sevier  people  .failed,  and  were  coirtpelldd-  to.  rely  upon 

i  themselvës   until   1794,  when  they  becamo  a  county  of 

)  the  Territory. 

Viewcil  from  the  standpoint  of  that  day,  the  attempt  to 
form  the- State  of  Franklin  was  perhaps  ohe  of  the  most 
*  important  movements  in  the  early  history  of  the  United 

^  States,  and  at  one  time  it  was'feared  that  tlie  contagion  of 

thè  example  would  spreail  and  involve  the  country  in  end- 
,•  less  türmoil  and  perhaps  destruction.     Pro|>erly  to  appre- 

I  ciate  its  importance,  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  tliat  Spain 

held  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  that  her  emissaries 
were  scattered  all  through  tlie  Indian  villages,  that  her 
trading  posts  were  on  the  banks  of  every  iuii)ortant  river 
whieh  emptied  into  the  Mississippi,  that  slie  claimed  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  what  might  be  called  the  very 
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arteiy  of  American  oommeroe,  that  her  agents  were  uq- 
serupulous,  and  as  a  rule  able,  and  thot  the  miuds  of  her 
statesmen  were  still  fiUed  with  dreains  of   a  splendid 
empire  in  the  beautiful  and  exuberant  valley  which  re- 
ceives  as  in  a  basin  the  fertiliziug  streams  which  are  fed 
by  the  waters  that  fail  to  reach  the  PaciQo  on  one  side, 
and  the  Athintio  on  the  other.    All  hopes  of  realizing  this 
dream  as  against  these  who  spoke  the  tongue  of  England 
haviiig  disappearedf  the  possibility  arose  iu  its  stead  of 
making  common  cause  with  these  not  satisficd  with  the 
newly  won  indcpendenec,  and   uniting  uuder  tlie  flag  of 
Spain  the  thiuly  settkd  and  rapidly  growiug  scttleménts 
of  tlie  Southwest     The  attempt  to  fórm  the  State  of 
Franklin  was  one  expression  of  the  prevailing  discontent 
with  the  existing  order  of  things^     But  tliere  is  not  one 
scintiUa  of  evidcnce  for  the  belief  that  it  ever  verged 
towards  Spain.     The  implication  of  Blount,  the  territorial 
govemor  of  the  State^  in  no  wise  implicated.  the  people  of 
Tennessee.     We  have  seen  tliat  Se  vier  was  suspeoted  of 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme.     Tlie  genera!  govemment 
at  this  time  was  weak  and  impotent»  unable  to  control 
those   who  aeknowledged  its  authority,  and  withcmt  any 
means  of  enforciiig  reHi>eet  from  those  wlio  defuïd  it.     If 
Bnrr  had  made  his  attempt  then,  it  is  iNiHstble  that  his 
dream  of  a  Soutliwestem  empire  would  have  been  in  some 
fthape  realized.     Such  a  movcment  af  ter  the  formation, 
or  rather  af  ter  the  reorganization  of  the  United  States 
scarcely  excited  a  passing  comment.     But  under  the  G>n- 
tinental  G>ngreHS  it  was  viewed  with  feclings  of  the  deep- 
est  concern  by  all  interested  in  even  the  remotest  degree. 

The  people  of  western  Virginia,.  fired  by  the  example 
of  their  ncar  ncighbors^  with  whom  they  feit  a  community 
of  interests,  oppressed.by  three  years*  unpaid  taxes  which 
tliey  hojKKl  to  evade  by  seccssion,  and  urged,  no  doubt,  by 
the  pros}>ects  of  a  great  State  of  which  they  would  be  the 
greatest  part,  began  an  agitation  of  the  question  of  se- 
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eesaon  from  ïbe  patent  State  and  a  nnion  with  theneir 
State  of-  Fnuiklin.     Arthur  Campbell,  wbo  had  already 
fignred  oonspicuonsly  in  the  war  for  independence  and  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  proposed  a  f orm  of 
govemment  based  on  that  óf  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina,  with  every  prospect  of  seeing  this  object  attaincd. 
Patrick  Ilenry,  who  was  at  that  time  govemor  of  Vir- 
ginia,.  was  alarmed  by  tlie  extent  of  the  disuffection,  and 
at  once  removed  from  office  those  who  f avored  the  move- 
ment.    The  agitation  went  so  far  as  to  caüse  a  memórial 
to  be  addressed  to  Congress,  rcqucsting  the  fonnatiou  of  a 
new  State.     The  limits  of  tlie  uew  State,  as  o^tliued  by 
Arthur  Campbell,  were  to  embrace,  in  general  terms,  the 
western  eouüties  of  Virgiuia,  a  part  of  Kentueky,  Tcn- 
ncssee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  uo'rthern  part  of  Mis- 
Bissippi.    This  plan,  however,  never  attracted  serious  sym- 
patliy,  and  feil  to  the  ground  when  the  State  of  Franklin 
was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.     This  iilea  has  never 
died. .  In  the  debntes  at  Nashville,  immedintely  preccd« 
ing  the  war,  the  proposition  was   frequently  mude  that 
East  Tennessee  sliould  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Union 
as  a  separate'  State.     One  member  proposed  to  call  the 
projeeted  State,  Franklin. 
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DüRiNO  the  interral  which  had  elapeed  f rom  the  tima 
when  the  fint  cabin  was  built  upon  the  Wataoga  to  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  in  another  part  of  the 
State  and  under  circumstanees  of  equal  difficulties  and 
dangers,  another  settlemcnt  had  been  formed  and  had, 
after  years  of  a  gloomy  and  bloody  probatton,  finally 
grown  strong  and  prosperous.    The  early  history  of  East 
Tcnnessce  is  essentially  the  early  history  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee.    In  each  the  bcginnings  were  the  same.    In  each 
we  liave  the  satne  details  of  ludian  butchcry,  desultory 
wavfare,  and  savage  incursions.    The  Watanga  artieles  of 
association  find  aluiost  an  exact  parallel  in  the  artieles 
of  agreement  or  compact  of  govei-nment  on  the  Cnm- 
berlund.    In  soiiie  instanccs  the  sunie  persons  figured  in 
both — Robertsen,  Lucas,  Tatuin,  and  IslielK    In  both  we 
find  the  same  self-reliancCf  the  sanie  niggardly  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  State.     In  one  partieular  alone 
is  there  a  decided  diiTerence.     The  Watauga  people,  liv- 
ing  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  range  of  luountains 
whicli  separatcd  their  country  from  North  Carolina,  had 
.  hut  to  ascend  its  sides.in  order  to  look  down  into  the  Tal- 
leys  and  aeross  the  plains  of  the  older  State.    But  the 
Cumberland  settlemcnt  was  more  than  six  hundred  miles 
distint  from  tlie  seat  of.  gov4^mment     lts  foris  were  built 
upon  thé  bauks  of  a  stream,  the  waters  of  which  even- 
tually  swept  past  tlie  city  whose  possession  made  the 
Spanbb  claim  to  the  exelusive  navigation  of  the  Missie- 
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Bippi  a  tangible   rcality  and   an  ever -present  threat 
j    ^  Xatchei  and  New  Örleans,  both  in  tlie  bands  of  vindie- 

}  tive  enemies,  aliens  in  laws,  rcligion,  aind  language,  were 

L  the  natural  markets  of  iliose  who  dwelt  upon  the  Cum- 

[  bcrlafid  as  well  as  those  wlio  dwelt  «inm  the  Illinois  and 

j  tlie  Wabush.     The  Spaiiianls  appivciatod  théir  advaii* 

j  ta^84  and  they  made  siieh  use  of  them  as  the  short-sighted 

i  mind  and  tlie  narrow  foreho:ul  ever  make  of  the  accidents 

(  of  fortune.    This  brought  the  Cumberlaud  settlcment  in 

\  direct  eontact  with  the  complieations  of   international 

i  politics,  and  its  growth  was  niaterially  influeneed  by  the 

I  diplomatic  strnggles  of  Enrope  and  America.     At  tirst, 

too  small'  to  be.  of  measurable  importance  in  the  scale  of 
.1  negotiations,  it  soon  grew  into  reeognitiou  as  the  centre 

j  of  disturbance,  and  became  successi vely  the  object  of  Span- 

ish  mali^nancy  and  the  causc  'of  Spanish  obsequiousncss. 
The  unrelenting  ferocity  of  ludian  vimlictiveness  was  in- 
stigated  by  the  agents  of  Mero  and  Carondélet,  and  the 
^èapons  of  'wat  were  supplled  from  St  Augustine  and 
New  Orleans.  I laving  sustained  the  integrity  of  its 
fonndation,  and  grown  beyond  the  power  of  savage  war- 
fare  to  destroy,  the  settlcment  wa5  now  approached  with 
offers  of  gifts,  and  with  fair  words.  The  shallow  brain, 
whieh  had  failed  with  foivc^now  learned  a  Icsson  of 
/Esop,  and  attempted  to  accomplish  by  gcntleness  what  it 
had  failed  to  accomplish  by  harshcr  means,  But  through 
it  all,  against  the  cunning  of  the  savage,  against  bis  fero- 
city and  lus  onslaugh't,  algainst  all  the  wcapons  of  his  war- 
fare,  and  not  less  against  the  bloodthirsty  eruelty  of  the 
^  Spaniard,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tinnes  of  his  diplo- 

macy  and  s|x^cious  bribory,  one  mind  had  giiidcd  thenlcs- 
tiny  of  tlie  jH^ople  of  .Middle  TonnósHoe,  and  had  proved 
himself  suiK'rior  to  all  attacks  and  above  all  the  vicissi- 
tildes  of  for'tunc.  The  region  of  country  now  known  as 
Middle  Tennessee  formed  a  part  of  Charles  II.'s  grant, 
and  apart  f roin  the  boundary  lincs  of  Indbn  treaties  has 
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always  beon  inclucled  in  the  tame  geographical  limiU  with 
East  Teunessce.  Even  the  Frauklia  people  invited  the 
Cumborland  settlenicnt  to  become  a  part  of  the  new 
State.  But  until  Jaiiios  Uobortsoii,  in  1779,  plantod  cora 
on  the  bliifTii  of  the  CunilHirlund  Hiver,  thU.imrt  of  the 
State  wan  known  to  trapperë  and  tnulei*tt  ahnio.  In  1748 
tlie  sanio  Dr.  Thomiu»  Walker  whoso  name  hati  alroady 
been  nieutioned.  is  said  to  have  passed  through  the  Cum* 
herland  Gap,  and  peneti*ated  to  the  waters  of  the  river 
whieh  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain.  Some  histo- 
rians  aceord  Walker  the  honor  of  ha  ving  given  this  name 
to  the  geographieal  nomenelatüre  of  Amjeriea.  After 
this,  and  during  the  time  of  its  commercial  ascendency  in 
the  South,  France  had  a  station  on  the  present  site  of 
Nashvillö.  In  17GC  Colouel  James  Smith,  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  several  ethers,  one  of  whom  was  named  Stoue, 
attempted  to  explore  tlie  entire  region  of  country  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Stone  River  still  bears  wit* 
ness  to  the  exi)edition,  wliieh  was  thé  first  authentic  ex- 
ploration  of  tliat  region  of  country.  The  accounts  which 
Smith  brought  back  to  the  older  settleinents  createil  a 
furyof  explorations,  and  eaeh  sueeeeding  year  saw  an  in- 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  penetrated  deep  into 
Uie  wildeniess  to  luint,  to  trap,  and  to  tracle. 

The  chronicles  of  those  times  have  not  preserved  f  uil 
records  of  each  cxjiedition,  nor  j>erhaps  would  they  pos- 
sess  more  than  a  facthious  intei*est  if  we  had  them.  Each 
party  came  for  the  samc  pur|K>se,  each  encountered  virtu- 
ally  the  same  ad  ventures,  and  éaeli  departed  as  it  had 
comci  leaviiig  behind  no  vestige  whiêh  remains.  .  As  yet 
tliere  had  iM'en  no  bivaking  of  the  soil,  no  dropping  of 
corn,,  no  felling  of  trees*.  The  hunter  who  found  in  the 
abundance  of  game  an  amplc  reward  for  the  daiiger  of 
its  pursuit  spread  the  fame  of  the  region  far  and  wide. 
The  same  glowing  descriptiöns  which  caused  a  flood  of 
emigration  to  pour  over  the  western  mountains  of  ^flKafp 
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CaroUna  now  attracted  general  attention  to  the  oomitry 

around  the  ^  Salt  Licks  of  the  AVest'*    Even  in  those 

days  an  additioDal  interest  in  the  new  country  was  excited 

by  the  accounts  of  the  natural  advantages  it  offered  for 

trade  and  commerce.    In  17C9  or  1770  Mansker  and  a 

party  of  huntcrs  had  htden  boats  with  f  urs  and  bcar  roeat, 

the  chief  markctable  -commodities  of  tlie  tni|>pcr,  and,  de-. 

seending  the  rivcr  to  Natohez,  bartercd  these  for  artieles 

of  merchandise.     On  the  voyage  downward  they  saw  the 

II  celebrated  French  Lick,  and  all  ai*ound  were  herds  of 

1  buffaloes.    The  woods  resoundêd  with  their  bellomng  aüd 

the  uproar  of  their  battles.    They  also  saw  several  de- 

j  I  serted  fórts,  whieh  seemed  to  them  the  unwritten  legend 

!  of  an  extinct  race;*     Mansker   returned   several  tiines 

j  after  this.     Once  he  was  aceompanieil  by  Isaac  Blcdsoe 

and  Joseph  Drake,  who  gave  their  names  to  Drake's  Lick 

<  and  Bledsoe's  Lick.   ]SIansker's  Lick  was  nanied  for  Man* 

\  sker  himself.    In  1775  De  Mumbreun^.or  De  Mumbrune, 

t  built  a  eabin  at  Eaton  Station.     In  1777  he  made  a  trip 

.  to  New  Orleans.    Another  party  of  hunters  deseended  the  • 

1  Cumberland  in  1777,  and  made  their  wiiy  by  water  to 

J    '  Katchez. 

I  But  in  1778  tlie  first  settler  of  Middle  Tennessee  ap- 

l  pears  in  the  figure  of  a  trapper  who  came  with  a  party  of 

,  hunters  from'Kentucky  to  take  i>ossession  of  and  secure 

I  permanently  a  part  of  the  wilderness  whose  beauty. and 

•  fertiHty  were  apparent  to  the  least  pei-ceptive  eye,  and 

whose  promise  of  future  wealth  found  more  than  an  ear- 

nest  in  the  swift  flowing  river  that  ran  thix>ugh  its  midst 

This  was  at  a  time  when  steambonts  were  as  yet  unknb\\ii, 

'  and  when  flatboats  and  eanoes  were  looköd  ui)on  as  the 

,  natural  •  nieans  of   inland  navigation.     But  of    aU  who 

^  One  of  ^laiiskcr's  party  was  narocd  Stonc,  and  Ilaywood  attrib- 
vtes  to  him  tbe  ori^n  of  the  name  of  Stone  River.  Putnaui  spells 
thU  name  Mansker.  Tliia  is  tbe  name  as  si^^ed  to  tbe  artieles  of 
mgreemcnt,  but  in  Ilaywood  itis  Mansco. 
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came,  Spencer  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  dear  and  well- 
defined  idea  of  the  object  o£  his  mission  as  the  fore-ran* 
ner  of  civilization.     His  companions  at  first  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  and  assisted  him  to  plant  ^  a 
small  field  of  corn/'    The  daiigers,  howevcr,  whieh  sur- 
roiuuled  tlio  luulortaking  wcro  tbo  great,  and  all  hut  Spen* 
ctur  quailod  bcfore  them.     They  returned  to  Kentueky, 
leaving  him  behkul.     It  is  told  as  a  touching  instanee  of 
the  gcncrosity  and  fearlcssness  of  the  man,  that  he  broke 
his  kuifo  in  two  parts  and  gave  one  to  IloUiday,  who  had 
lost  his  own  and  fcarcil  to  niake  tlie  journey  without  one* 
S|)encer  had  taken  his  abode  in  a  large  hollmv  tree  near 
Ulcdsoe's  Lick,  which  servcd  the  doublo  purjiose  of  pro- 
tectioti  and  concealnient..    llere  he  remained  throughout 
the  entire  winter.     Ile  saw  no  one  and  heard  not  the 
sound  of  a  hunian  voice.     It  is  related  as  historieally 
truc  that  he  passed  once  not  far  froifi  tlic  cabin  in  which 
dwelt  a  hunter  in  tlie  service  of  Do  ïlunibreüni  and  that 
the  hunter,  seeing  the  imprint  of  liis  enormous  foot,  Ims 
canio  frighteued  and  fled  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Freneh  settleuients  on  tlio  Wabasli,     This,  however,  is  of 
doubtful  authentieity  and  originateil  probably   in  later 
years,  w  hen  the  size  of  Si>eneer's  foot  hail  l>econie  one  of 
the  standing  subjects  of  jest  to  the  early  settlers  óf  Nash- 
ville*     But  in  Si)encer*s  sojoum  and  the  suiAll  erop  of 
com  we  find  the  enibr}^onic  germ  of  Nashville  and  Mid- 
die  Teunessee.     Ilis  gigantio  figure,  ahme  in  the  niidst  öf 
endless  forests,  wandering  and  huntiug  throiighout  their 
vast  dopths,  the  herald   of  a  coming  eivilization,  cool, 
coumgeous^  and  self-reliant,  going  to  sleep  at  night  by 
a  solitary  camp-fire,  with  the  hooting  of  owls  and  the 
screahung  of  panthers  around  him  and  with  no  assurance 
of  the  absence  of  a  dcadlier  foe,  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turcsque  in  the  history  of  Southwestem  pioncers.     In  the 
early  part  of  1778,  Sjwiicer's  hollow  tree  and  a  hunter*s 
hut  here  and  therc  on  the  banks  of  tlie  CumberlandwereT 
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the  only  ngnt  of  hunian  lifo  wliere  Nashvillo  now  stands, 
Within  |css  than  a  yoar  tho  siimo  pluco  was  green  with 
the  growth  of.  newly  planted  eorn  and  alive  with  the 
activity  of  pioneer  life* 

It  %  not  always  an  easy  task  to  appreeiate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  any  particidar  train  of  events,  and  to  fix 
elearly  in  the  luind  the  exact  moment  of  each  minor 
departure.     We  sce  the  rain,  but  not  the  rising  of  the 
mist,  the  toppling  of  the  elouds,  the  electrio  spark,  and 
the  rushing  togipthcr  of  the  drops.     We  cannot  sce,  or 
l)erliaps  we  do  not  try  to  sce.    As  we  examine  the  chroni- 
eles  of  the  earlier  state  historians,  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine  the  date  and  even  the  character  of  the  fivst  scttlc- 
ment  of  Middle  Tennessec.^    This  much  is  of  autlicntio 
nvonl.     liut  what  Icil  to  this  going  into  tho  \vildcruoss, 
the  varióus  causes  which  gradually  bWmght  about  this 
effect,  are  hidden  in  a  mist  of  indistinctness,  and  we 
can  only  sée  the  broader  objects  that  cnable  us  to  infer 
the  landscape  whose  details  glimmer  in  our  sight.      In 
1778  Jauu's  Kobcrtson  was  one  of  the  most  |M>pular 
figiuvs  on  the  Wat;uiga.     IIo  had  acquiretl  siu^h  fame  as 
could  l>e  uci|uirotl  on  such  a  field,     llis  dcfvnso  tif  Fort 
Watauga  had  ci'lipscil  the  fame  of  tlie  most  brilliant  of 
the  frontiicr  leaders,  and  his  name  was  familiar  to  liich- 
mond  and  Cliarleston.     Nqither  honor  nor  riehes  were 
laeking.     Why  should   he  agsun  faeo   the  dangers  of  a 
f  routier  set  tlement?    This  and  uumlK»rless  oiher  ipicstions 
of  tlie  same  nature,  the  writers  of  those  davs  fail  to  an« 
swer.     One  causc,  in  fact  the  chief  cause,  of  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  our  earlier  liistory  is  the  laek  of  all 
literary  activity.     Ilaywood's  history  only  comes  dou'li  to 
witliin  twenty  years  of  the  time  he  wrote,  and  Ramsey's 

'  Whch  the  phrase  Micltllo  Tenncsse©  U  usimI,  it  npplios  to  tho 
Mithlle  Tonnesseo  of  the  present  Uiitil  the  fonimtioii  of  the  West- 
ern District,  after^-anls  West  Tèunessee,  all  the  regiou  west  of  East 
Temiessee  was  known  as  West  Tenuessee. 
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work  was  puUished  in  1858.    Tho  life  of  tho  pcople  b 
cloarly  bofore  iis.    But  the  indivklual  is  hielden  from  iis. 
There  were  no  Pepys,  no  Walpoles,  no  Wraxalls  ^  teil  ns 
how  people  lived  and  spoko  and  acted,  when  off  the  stage 
of  history,     We  have  no  vivid  pictures,  no  historical 
groups.      Ilistory  deals  with  details.      The    imiiortant 
eveuts  make  chi*onieles.     The  diary  wliieh  John  Donelson 
kept  of  the  Wonderfiü  eruise  of  ^^The  Adventure'*  is  a 
solitary  exeeption,  and  enables  us  to  see  with  present  eyes 
the  scones  he  describes.     Bishop  Asbury's  diary  eontains 
more  suggcstive  matter  than  direct  information,  and  his 
observations  are  all  made  from  the  stand  point  of  a  faith 
whieh,  though  pure  and  noble,  dcstroys  half  the  historical 
valiie  of  what  he  has  Icft.     It  is  thercfore  iui)K>ssible  for 
us  to  watch  tho  gradual  growth  of  tlie  dcsire  again  to  try 
the  western  wilds  as  it  develoiKnl  in  tho  niinds  of  the  first 
who  made  the  attompt.     Wc  cannot  see  them  sitting  by 
the  evening  fire  and  planning  the  coming  venture,    Their 
thoughts,  their  hopes,  their  desires  are  meri'ly  matters  of 
conjecture.    'Our  records  of  tho  aui^ient  history  of  Tennes- 
soe  are  scanty  and  imjH»rfcot,  and  tho  first  8ctth»n>ent  of 
Na.shvilIo  is  a  jwrt  of  tho  aucioiit  history  of  this  SUite. 
Tho  results  we  can  follow  closcly  and  accuratcly,  but  at 
times  we  lose  the  intellectual  process  which  produced  it. 
The  gradual  enhanccment  of  lands  as  the  result  of  ita 
occupatitm  by  conuuunitios  of  the  white  race  was  ono  of 
the  economie  truths  of  that  day  as  wcll  as  of  the  present. 
It  was  a  force  whose  aetion  within  certain  limits  was  cer- 
tain  and  invariable.     Frequently,  therefore,.the  price  to 
be  paid  for  land  was  the  ordcal  of  Indian  warfare  which 
preccded  the  time  of  tranqui'lity  and  security  which  was 
suro  to  follow.     It  was  the  dcsire  to  l>cttcr  his  conditioni 
not  the  innato  love  of  dangcr  and  hair-brcadth  escaiH% 
which  led   Daniël  Boone  into  tho  wildcrness.     Tliat  he 
was  a  brave  man   and   that  he  posscssed  some  of  the 
requisites  of    heroic    grcatness,   cannot  be  doubtecV  or 
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denied.  Bat  the  theorj  vhich  has  found  popular  acoep- 
tation  and  has  passed  into  the  traditions  of  the  present 
as  a  historical  f  act;  that  Boone  was  a  kind  of  a  philan- 
thropic  fbrerunner  of  civilization  with  a  bucolic  fonduess 
for  solitude  and  couimuniou  with  nature,  ia  without  the 
least  foundation.  The  immortal  liues  in  whieh  Byron 
g^vcs  to  "Daniel  Boone,  backwoodH-mun- of  Kentucky/* 
orie  of  "  the  great  names  whieh  in  our  f  aces  stare,"  and 
I  places  him  aniong  those  who  are  "  beyond  the  dwarfing 

' !  city's  pale  abortions,  because  their  thoughts  had   never 

'  been  the  prey  of  care  or  gain,"  are  jKietieal  enough,  but 

j .  thcy  are  not  true.     Daniel  Boone  was  a  land  spcculator 

and  the  agent  of  land  si>ccuIators,  and  in  the  expressive 
phraseology  of  the  present  day  would  be  callcd  a  **  land- 
!  shark.*^     He  entered  land  cuough  in  Kentucky  to  havo 

1  made  him  wealthy  if  he  had  but  known  how  to  i>erfect  his 

{ *  title,     He  obtained  numerous  grants  f  roni  Spain  which  ho 

,  lost  by  his  uegligence.     The  poverty  of  his  old  age,  which 

i :  appcals  to  the  scntiniental  iinagination  of  this  gencration, 

'  was  not  the  result  of  indÜTi'^rence  but  of  isrnorance. 

i  The  earlier  annals  of  the  West  and  Southwest  are  filkHl 

[  with  accounts  of  the  attenipts  made  by  diffei-ent  men  of 

note  to  gain  vast  esüites  in  regions  which  have  sinee  become 
t  great  coumionwealths.     Washington   and   Madison   and 

/  Kandolph  are  among  tlïe  number.     But  the  schcme  which 

\  surpassed  all  óthers  in  breadth  and  acti vity  was  that  which, 

I  according  to  the  biographers  of  Boone,  was  suggestcd  by 

'  the  celebmted  pioneer  to  those  who  couii)osed  the  Transyl- 

rania  company.  Colonel  Riehard  Henderson  was  at  the 
head  of  this  association,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Boone, 
purchased  from  the  Indians  the  country  whicli  Hes  within 
the  natural  liniits  of  the  Oliio,  tlie  Kentucky,  and  tlie 
Cuniberland  rivers.  Tlüs  purehase  was  made  by  Boono 
and  Hender^n  at  the  Sycamorc  Slioals  Treaty,  held  on 
the  Watauga  on  the  17th  of  Mareli,  1775.  The  price 
p:dd   for  what  now  constitutes  tlic  larger  part  of  thrce 
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States  was  about  150,000  worth  of  blankets,  rifles,  beads, . 
and  other  trinkets.    ThU  purcliaso  is  important  in  the 
histoiy  of  Middle  Tennessee  as  having  included  the  Cum- 
herland  country,  and  as  heing  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  its  settlement.     The  inducements  held  out  to 
actual  settlers  by  the  Transylvania  conipany  were  greatcr 
than  these  held  out  by  the  State.     Ilenderson^s  purchase 
extinguished  tlie  Indian  titlc,  but  according  to  the  legis- 
lative  constniction   of  Virginia  and  North  Catx>lina,  it 
faikd  to  vest  it  in  him  or  his  company.     It  is  inijiossible 
to  establish  the  cliain  of  events  whieh  caused  Kobertson 
to  lead  a  settlenient  to  the  Cunibei'land,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the   niain  cause  was  found  in  the  destre  of 
Ilenderson  esi>ecially  that  Kobcrtson  sliould  assist  him  in 
secuving  tlie  western  portion  of  his  lands,  or  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  expausive  to  say  empire.    The  treaty  and 
thö   purchase  had  been  dcelared  illegal  and  void  by  the 
govemors  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  there  still 
remained-  some  hope  that  Ilenderson  could  perfect  his 
title.    The  latter  jiersuadcd  large  numbers  of  inhabitants 
in  the  older  States  to  emigrate  to  the  new  country,  and 
we  find  Donclson  and  others  f  rom  Virginia  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Uobertson,  in  1778,  or  perhaps  earlier. 

An  agrcemcnt  of  some  sort  was  made,  the  general  out- 
lines  of  which  were  that  l{(>1>crt.son  and  a  ]>arty  under 
him  should  first  go  by  land  to  the  Cumberiand  and  make 
ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  others.  Com  was  to  be 
planted,  cabins  erected,  and  stockades  prepared.  Donel- 
son  was  to  come  by  water  f  rom  Fort  Patrick  Henry  on 
the  Ilolston,  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  and  up  the  Cum- 
bérland.  Robertsen  was  to  leave  signs  at  a  certain  place 
on  tlie  Tennessee  which  should  indicate  te  Donclson  that 
all  was  wcU  and  that  he  co\dd  come  through  the  country. 
The  \vives  of  Uo1>crtson's  party,  including  Rol)ertson*s 
wife,  were  to  come  with  Penólson. 
In  pursuance  of  this  agrecment  Robertsen,  late  in  1778, 
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with  a  party  of  eight,  including  one  negro,  set  oot  across 
the  motintains  through  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  trusting 
t6  pathfl  of  wild  aniiuaLs,  which  at  times  enabled  them  to 
penetrate  the  intricate  forests,  finally  eaiue  to  the  banks 
of  tïie  Cumberland  at  the  Frcnch .  Lick,  so  called  frpm 
the  French  trading  post,  which  had  been  ei*eeted  tliere 
years  before  by  perinissiou  of  tlie  Chiekasaws.  Imuie- 
diately  upon:  his  arrival,  Robertson  conipelled  his  party, 
who  were  eager  to  make  the  best  of  their  priority  of 
choice  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  sites  f or  cabins  and  the 
most  fertile  lands,  to  take  the  ])recaution  of  which  he 
alone  foresaw  the  necessity.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
!  ]  Robertson's  conipany,  they  were  joined  by  another  under 

!  1  Casper  Mansker,  the  old  trapjHjr.     The  new  settlers  at 

^  once  made  ready  for  the  emergencies  of  their  situation, 

and  planted  a  erop  of  corn  near  Sulphur  Springs.  Rob- 
ert^n,  having  seen  tlie  settlenient  well  under  Way,  startcd 
•  on  f  oot  for  Kaskaskia,  a  frontier  post  which  Colonel 
George  Rogers  Clark  had  recently  captured,  and  whicli  hc 
made  the  centre  of  his  operations  against  the  Rriti.sh  and 
their  Imlian  allies.  It  was  currently  re|)orted  that  he,  as 
the  western  military  representative  of  Virginia,  had  the 
power  to  sell  tlie  so-ealled  cabin-rlghts  wliich  alloweu  to 
every  actual  scttler  a  thousand  acres  of  land  around  his 
cabin.  The  line  had  not  been  run  and  it  was  not  yct 
eertainly  kuown  whether  French  Lick  and  the  adjacent 
territory  were  a  part  of  Virginia  or  Notth  Carolina.* 
Robertson  made  satisfactory  arrangenients  of  sonie  kind 
with  Clark  and  returneil  to  Fi-ench  Lick,  bringing  with 
him*  a  large  party  of  new  setllers.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Kentucky  under  the  .leadership  of  John  Rains,,. 
who,  yiclding  to  Robertson^s  persnasions,  returnéd  with 
him^  Rains  has  the  cre<lit  of  ^^  being  the  first  man  to  in- 
tro<luce  neat  cattle  and  horses  ui)on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cumberland  River  and  into  Middle  Tennessee."  Some 
'  Tliis  was  üetcrmined  tho  spring  following. 
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of  the  new  aettlera  built  a  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  several  miles  below^  Freneh  Lick.  This  was  Fort 
Eaton.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Kains,  came  a  r -*Hy 
of  South  Caroliuians,  wbo  were  the  third  addition  to  the 
ori^nal  Robertsou  pai-ty  in  the  spaoe  of  a  few  months. 
These  additions  became  so  constant  as  to  form  almost  a 
steady  streain.  The  most  important  of  those  which  fol- 
lowcd,  and  who  are  peculiarly  wortliy  of  mention  in  a  his- 
tóry  of  the  fonnation  of  this  State,  was  that  under  John 
DoneLson,  whose  trip  in  a  boat  called  **The  Adventure," 
from  Fort  Patrick  llenry  to  Frfench  Lick,  reads  like  a 
chapter  in  óne  of  Mayne  Reid's  novcls.  The  joarnal  of 
the  voyage  which  Douelson  kept  has  been  preserved,  and 
gives  a  vivid  and  life-like  reproduction  of  the  events  of  the 
trip.  The  captiori  ia,  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  intended  by 
God*s  pcrmission,  in  tlie  good  boat  Adventure,  f roni  Fort 
Patrick  Henry,  on  Ilolstdn  River,  to  the  Freneh  Salt 
Springs  on  the  Cumberland  River,  kept  by  Jolm  Donel- 
son.'*  ïhe  party  eonsisted  of  "men,  wómen,  childrcn, 
and  negroea/'  Thcir  uuiiiber  is  not  known.  Among  them 
were  James  Robertson*s  family,  a  wife  and  five  childrcn. 
In  addition  to  the  Adventure,  which  carricd  a  sail,  there 
were  scvcral  canocB  and  othcr  craft,  so  that  the  whole 
constitutcd  a  miniature  flcct.  The  Adventure  left  Fort 
Patrick  llenry  on  the  22d  of  Deceml>cr,  1779.  It  did 
not  get  fairly  under  way  until  the  latter  part  of  February, 
ha  ving  been  detain'ed  at  various  points  by  low  water,  hard 
f  rost,  and  running  aground. 

The  last  cntry  in  Donclson*s  diary  is  the  foUowing: 
"  Proceeiled  on  quietly  until  the  12th  of  April,  at  which 
time  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  running  in  on 
the  north  side,  by  Moses  Renfroe  and  his  company  called 
*  Red  River,*  ujion  which  they  intended  to  settle.^  Here 
they  took  leave  of  us.  We  proceeded  up  Cumberland, 
nothing  happening  material  until  the  23d,  when  we  reached 
1  This  was  tbe  beginning  of  CUrksville. 
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the  fint  setüiement  on  ihe  north  ude  of  the  river,  one 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Big  Salt  Lick  and  called  Eaton's 
Sta^n,  after  a  man  of  that  name  who,  with  several  fami* 
lies»,  oame  through  Kcntucky  and  settled  thére* 

^Monday,  April  24th.  Thb  day  we  arrived  at  our 
joumey's  end  at  tiie  Big  Salt  Lick,  where  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  finding  Captain  Kobertson  and  his  company. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  restore 
to  bim  and  otbers  their  families  and  frieuds,  who  were 
intrusted  to  our  care,  who  some  time  since,  perhaps  de- 
spairèdof  ever  nicetiug  again.  Though  our  pros}>eet8  at 
present  are  dreary,  we  have  foimd  a  few  log  cabius  which 
have  b^n  built  on  a  eediir  bluff  above  the  Lick  by  Cap- 
tain. Robertsen  arid  hiscompany/* 

'this  diary  of  Donelsou's  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
documents  in  the  annaLs  of  this  State.     The  style  is  clear, 
direct,  and  in  a  manner  ünobtrusive.     Although  there  is 
little  color  in  the-  narrativc,  it  briugs  bef  ore  us  in  sharp 
outlines  the  wonder  f  ui  ad  ventures  of  his  voyage,    It  has 
been  freqncütly  reproducód,  but  it  has  never  lost  its  f resh- 
ness  of  interest.    There  is  nothing  in  Coopcr  to  surpass 
it.     But  its  chief  historieal  vahie  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
enables  us  aetually  to  grasp  as  a  t:ingible   reality  the 
dangers'and  difiiculties  which  beset  the  earlier  settlers  of 
tlie  State.     The  same  things.  which  oceurrcd  to  Donelson 
and  his  party  on  water  were  oecurring  to  others  on  land 
from  Vii^eennes  to  the  Gulf.    The  long  and  wearisome 
rei)etitiotf^  of  Indian  butchcries  and  scnlpings  and  burn*  ' 
ings  and  tofturings  fails  to  give  us  so  clear  an  under- 
standing  of  what  it  mcant  to  go  into  the  wilderness  ijind 
found  a  new  commünity  as   this  simple   record  of  the 
Adventure.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  de- 
Bcendants  of  Donelson  himself  occupied  a  large  place  in 
the  sübsequent  history  of  the  State.     AVe  cannot  refuse 
him  a  hearty  admiration  for  his  coolness,  his  undaunted 
determination,  his  unpremeditated  modesty.    We  find  in 
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him  a  worthy  sire  of  the  wife  of  Andrew  Jacksón.  We 
find  in  tbU  ordeal  %  worthy  preparation  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  those  traits  which  alone  could  invacle  and  conquer 
the  wildernesB*.  Th^  trip  was  productive  of  good  results, 
and  in  one  instance  wrought  its  own  retribntion*  With 
Donelson  was  a  fauiily  which  had  small-pox.  It  was  in 
charge  of  a  man  named  Stewait.  Being  compeUed  to 
keep  at  some  distance  f  rom  the  rest,  they  were  captured 
and  killed  by  the  Indiuns.  As  a  result,  small-pox  took 
huid  ui>on  the  latter  and  cansed  them  to  die  by  the  thon* 
sauds,  To  this  f  act  has  been  attribüted  the  inimunity 
which  gave  the  Cumberland  settleiucnts  time  to  prepare 
for  the  ouslaughts  which  foUowed. 
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JAXE8  B0BEBT80K. 

Up(nr  tbe  arriTal  of  Donekon*»  party  in  their  new 
liomet,  tbej  foond  those  who  had  preceded  them  biuj 
with  hoe  and  hammer.  Donelson  hirasclf  built  acabin 
and  stockade  on  Clover  Bottom.  Uains,  according  to  Hay- 
wood,  ^  scttlcd  the  lamU  siuce  called  Deadrick  Plautation,** 
about  two  mUes  below  Nashville.  A  station  \vus  built  on 
the  Bluffs^  and.reoeived  the  name  of  Xashborough.  Early 
in  177d  Robertson  had  arrived  at.  the  Great  Salt  Lick  with 
the  first  settlers  on  the  Cumberland.  Donelson*8  party 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  April,  1780.  On  the  Ist  of  May 
the  <k)m})aet  of  goveniüient  was  drawn  up,  amV  already 
eight  sUitiöns  are  mcntioned  as  enfitled  to  delcgates  among 
the  *•  Twelve  Notibles."  or  "  Geuei-al  Arbitrators.'*  Their 
names  are  Nashborou^jfh,  •  GasjMir's,  lUecIsoe^  Asher\ 
Frceland's,  Ëaton*s,  and  Fort  Union.  In  adilitioh  to  these, 
there  were  several  cabins.  fortified  with  stoekades  able  to 
withstand  a  small  boily  of  Indians.  In  times  of  great 
danger  those  who  were  seattereil  through  the  comniunity 
coUeeted  togetlier  in  one  of  the  central  stations,  which  were 
built  generally  in  the  form  of  a  square,  at  the  corners  and 
in  the  centres  between  the  corners  of  which  were  heavily 
built  block-houses,  with  stoekades  running  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  block-houses  were  proviiled  with  loop- 
holes. The  entranee  to  tlie  station  was  a  gate,  built  as 
sblidly  as  i)ossibIe  and  fastened  with  a  chain,  but  as  much 
^xposed  as  practlcable  to  the  block-houses  on  tlie  sides.  A 
single  block'^house  built  of  heavy  logs  hewn  into  shape 
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was'oapaUe  of  offcring  a  goocl  dcfciiae,  and  thoae  who 
were  able  built  one  iu  prcfereuce  to  the  more  fragile  but 
more  easily  erected  eabins,  wbich  were  built  of  smaller 
logs,  gencrally  i*ouiid  |H>les. 

Aiuong  the  first  and  most  important  steps  taken  by  the 
new  settlers  was  to  supply  that  deficieney  which  is  feit  in 
every  community,  and  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the 
Ënglish-speaking  pcople  have  alone  been  able  to  supply 
frora  their  own  resources.     A  form  of  govemment  was 
devised  by-tlie  settlers,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Watauga 
Association,  along  the  lines  of  precedents  established  by 
the  laws  of  their  ancestors.     AVe  find  the  sanie  ineidents 
of  governnieut  in  the  Cuniberlund  settlement  whieh  we 
found  on  tlie  Watiiuga,  and  which  existcd  iu  souio  shai^e 
or  nianncr  u]>on  the  banks  of  the  Trcntand  the  Ouse.    The 
articles  of  agreement  are  a  moderuized  reprod'uction  of 
the  i)owers  and  customs  of'  the  ancient  court  leet.      The 
outlines  and  details  of  the  compact  were  suggcsted  and 
elaborated  by  Kichard  Ilendersön,  the  projector  of  the 
Transylvauia  sehcmc,  and  James  Kobertson.     Ilenderson 
had  iusrt.ig:itcd  the  Cunibcrland  settlement    Ile  had  taken 
up  his  rcsidence  with  the  (irst  corners  and  had  made  liberal 
dis])osition  of  the  lands  of  his  eompany,  in  order  to  attract 
eniigration.     Ite  |>ostponed  the  payments  until  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Noi*th  Caroliaa  should  have  confirmed  the 
title  he  had  obtainect  from  the  ludians.     A  man  of  broad 
views  and  broader  ambitron,  he  aspired  to  found  a  new 
State  on  tlie  Cunibcrland.      Ile  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  he  had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  genius 
of  the  American  people.     Ile  had  formed  the  finst  com- 
pact of  government  whiqh  was  formed  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanics,  and  having  plaecd  his  undertaking  u]H>n  what  he 
consi(h}red  a  finn  and  republican  basis,  he  had,  with  a 
singular  mixture  of  audacity  and  patriotism,  applicd  to  be 
admittcil  to  the  confederacy  as  an   independent  State. 
This  was  in  1775,  when  the  uncertainty  of  the  impending 
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war  tried  tbe  nerved  and  tested  the  loyalty  of  many  wlio 
liad  less  to  risk  than  the  Transylvania  oompany  or  its 
bader. 

Tlie  compact  of  govominont  was  drawn  up  in  May^ 
1780.  More  tlian'ono  h:ilf  of  tho  coiupiict  is  dcvoted  to 
the  land  óflioc.  The  juilioial  and  cxecutivo  power  was 
vcsUhI  in  a  body  of  not;il>lo8  or  judgcs,  or  triers,  or  gcn« 
erai  arbitrators,  biit  was  not  to  extend  to  ca))ital  puuish« 
ment.  The  nicuibers  were  clected  by  the  furts.^  These 
artieles  were  signed  at  Nashborough,  May  13,  1780.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  namcs  were  attached.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  settletuent  spread  was  phenomenal  even  in 
an  age  whcn  cities  were  built  in  a  day,  and  states  were 
made  in  a  year.  The  centre  of  ]K)pulation  was  Nash* 
borough. '  FreehiniVs  Station  was  a  little  to  tlie  north. 
Eaton's  Station  was  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  rivcr.  Gas- 
per^s  Station  was  several  miles  np  the  Cumberland^  where 
the  little  village  of  Goodlettsville  lies.  Asher's  was  not 
far  f rom  Gallatin.  Bledsoe's  was  near  the  Sulphur  Springs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gallatin,  and  Fort  Union  was 
about  six  miles  above  Nashborough.  These  are  those 
entitled  to  elect  members  of  the  committee  of  genera! 
arbitrators.  But  there  were  still  others  seattered  at  va- 
rious  points  up  and  down  the  rivcrs  and  ei*eeks.  DóneLson 
had  a  fort  on  Clover  Bottom  ealled  Donelson^s  or  Stone's 
River.  The.first  party,  whieh  under  the  guidance  of  James 
Robertsen  had  settled  at  the  Freneh  Lick,  and  even  the 
Kains  party,  were  still  pioneers.  The  settlement  beeamo 
what  the  adventurers  of  that  day  ealled  a  settlement  only 
nix)n  the  arrival  of  Don&lson'S  party  in  the  Adventure. 

The  winter  of  1779-^0  was  one  of  unpreccdented  sever- 
ity.  John  Rains  drove  his  cattle  aeross  the  Cumbcrlahd  on 
the  ice.    Thé  hardships  liad  been  a  terrible  ordea'1  even  to 

'^  Tlie  provUioiis  of  tliis  compact  are  elaborate  and  iiitricaie  and 
fuU  of  ihtercst.    Tliose  wishing  to.  exauiiiie  it  in  detail  nre  referrcd 
<  to  Putnaniy.  who  gtvcs  it  in  f  uil  and  who  rescued  it  f  rom  obliviou. 
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ihoae  whom  experience  had  innured  to  tüe  testi  of  cold 
and  hunger.  Bui. the  intense  cpldneas  had  not  been  an 
unmixed  eviL  The  nowH  of  the  BCttlomont  had  spread 
to  the  ChonokeoSi  the  Choot^iw»,  and  the  Chickasaws. 
Even  the  nations  of  tho  Nortliwost  hoanl  with .  apprehen- 
sion  and  bitteruess  that  tho  hunting-groiuuU  betwecu  the 
Grcat  Mountauis  and  tho  Fnthor  of  Wateni  had  been 
seizcd  by  tlie  insatiato  pale-faco.  Tho  wiutori  howover, 
rendered  tho  chaso  unprodtable,  and  the  exiHisnre  too  f  uil 
of  suffèring.  The  warriors  of  the  nation  wcre  eompelled 
to  scek  the  shelter  of  the  wigwam.  This  gave  the  Cuniber- 
land.people  timo  to  erect  foi*ts  and  stockades.  Ilad  an 
attaok  been  made,  such  as  that  whieh  shortly  after  shook 
the  foiiiulatians  of  tho  ncw  eommunityi  resistanee  would 
have  been  uscless. 

But  by  the  time  the  mild  breath  of  spring  had  awakened 
the  slecping  lifeof  the  forests,  and  with  it  tlie  slumbering 
hativil  of  the  Indiuns,  preparations  had  been  made  whieh 
enablod  tho  infant  settlement  to  develop  into  maturity  in 
the  midst  of  a  suceession  of  horrors  whieh  has  no  equal 
in  the  bloody  annals  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  a  prpfitless 
task  to  repeat  the  dreary  chronicles  of  ferocity  and  mur« 
der  and  torture.  The  f  act  of  the  existenee  of  these  things, 
and  that  the  ground  was  eleareil,  the  foundation  stones 
fitted,  is  sufficiënt.  This  is  the  prominent  event,.and  it 
stands  out  with  sufficiënt  promincnce.  Ilaywood  says  the 
fii*st  man  killed  was  John  Milliken,  Putnam  says  Josi^ph 
Ilay.  Both  agrce  that  it  was  in  tlie  spring  of  1780,  whcn 
no  one  susjK'cted  danger.  The  (irst  death  hastened  the 
preparations  for  defense.  Tlie  )K>sition  of  the  settlenu^nt, 
separated  by  threé  hundred  miles  of  rough  and  perilous 
travel  from  the  nearcst  post,  exposed  it  to  eontinuous 
attsick  from  Cherokees,  Crceks,  and  Choctaws.  Tlie  at- 
taeks  of  the  eneuiy  were  more  deadly  because  of  their 
nature.  The  unseen  buUet  eame  from  an  unexpeeted  quar* 
ter.    There  was  rarely  an  open  attack.    But  parties  of 
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himters  and  iaolated  travelera  were  set  apoiL  It  was 
dangerous  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  cabin  and  the 
stóckade.  In  the  autumn  of  the  firet  year  the  oom  erop 
was  a  f  allure,  and  a  bushei  of  itsold  for  $160  in  Continen- 
tal money.  The  influx  of  emigrants,  generally  welcomed 
as  an  addition  of  strengtli,  was  now  regurdeil  as  an  increase 
of  weakness.  Hrcml  was  Si^urco  iind  nieut  was  difficult  to 
get.  It  was  dangerous  to  hunt  and  starvation  was  immi- 
nent. Th^  Indiaus  even  tried  to  drive  the  game  from  the 
country. 

Thè  butehery  of  the  Renfroe  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ued  Kiver,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  made 
the  stoujbest ,  héarts  qnail.  Scarcely  a  day  passcd  that  did 
not  witness  the  déatli  of  some  one  of  the  settlerSé  .  Jona- 
than Jennings,  who  had  esca])ed  the  dxmgers  of  shipwreck 
and  even  captivity^  was  killeil  above  Nashborough.  John 
Donelson  narrowly  esca])ed  the  same  fate.  Ile  had 
plaïited  corn  on  Clover  Bottom  and  had  gone  with  two 
boats  to  gather  it,  when  on  his  return  the  boat  ahead  of 
his  oym  was  attaeked;  Only  one  negro  and  oue  white 
man  eseaped%^  Among  the  killed  was  a  son  of  James 
Kobertson.  But  the  last  extremity  still  remaiued.  Their 
ammunition  bega'n  to  rim  short,  and  the  miserable  pioneers, 
in  the  midst  of  desolation  and  deprivation,  tumed  to  flee 
from  a  place  where  death  stoód  upon  the  thresliold  and  • 
where  famlne  sat  at  their  board.  God's  cursë  appeared 
.  to  them  to  have  settled  down  upon  tlie  hills  and  the 
Talleys  of  the  CuniWrland.  Every  hc'art  but  one  was 
filled  with  fear,  every  heart  but  one  longcd  for  escape. 

^  Putnam,  npon^hat  authority  I  have  been  onable  to  discover,  k^j% 
there  were  two  negrocs  in  the  boat ;  '*  the  other  negro  or  miilatto  was 
a  free  man,  known  as  Jack  Civil.  He  'BUrrendered  to  the  IndianSi 
went  with  them  to  the  Chickamauga  towns,  near  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  then  with  the  pirates  and  outlaws  who  settled  the  place  on  the 
Tennessee  River»  which  hath  acqiiired  notoriety  as  Nickajack  or  Nig- 
ger  Jack,  unqiiestionably  so  natned  after  this  mulatto.**  This  bit  of 
philology  is  altogcther  too  faucif ui. 
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In  every  block-hoiiae  Üiê  ory  was  tot  flight  It  iwept 
thropgh  the  setUement  in  a  day.  It  was  jast  sach  a 
crisis  as  we  meet  with  in  all  American  colonies.  And 
the  man  is  always  found,  equal  to  the  historical  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  In  the  history  of  Tennessee,  James 
Kobcrtsou  is  what  Jolm  Smith  is  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia,  what  the  younger  Wiuthrop  is  in  the  history  of 

Cobnecticut  ^^^'/t<sZï<* 

Kobei*tson  is  not  a  brilliant  figure.  AVhatever  may  be 
the  qualities  of  charactcr  to  whieh  the  term  brilliancy  is 
'proi)erIy  applied,  Robertsen  ecrtainly  did  not  possess 
them.  Ite  lacked  the  mental  alertness,  the  nerveus 
euergy,  the  instinct  of  action  which  are  charueteristic  of 
genius.  II is  thoughts  were  dear  and  luminous,  in  a  word^ 
light-giving.  Ilis  character  was  like  his  thoughts.  He 
never  luid  a  flash  of  inspiration.  He  could  reason  well« 
he  could  act  \¥ell.  In  the  annals  of  the  State,  it  is  true, 
he  riscs  above  the  mists  of  common-place.  Tlie  light 
settles  upon  his  hcad,  but  it  ncver  dazzles  us.  In  no 
sense  of  the  word  was  he  great  or  talcnted.  Ile  lacked 
the  far-sighted  calculation  and  the  appreciation  of  eco- 
nomie forccs  whieh  n^ade  Sevier  a  statcsman,  however 
circumscribeil  his  fiekl.  He  lacked  the  decision,  the  quick 
insight,  the  cautious  preparation,  the  dashing  execution 
whieh  made  Sevier  a  soldier.  These  are  his  limitations. 
But  if  not  greati  he  was  admirable.  There  are  charaeters 
whom  we  lovc  but  whoni  we.distrust.  There  are  charaeters 
whom  we  admire  with  even  and  impassionate  serenity  but 
ui>on  whom  we  rely  with  utter  abandon.  Robertson^s 
character  was  of  this  kind.  It  was  well  built,  ^ith  solid 
masonry  and  broad  foundations.  He  is  eminently  trust- 
worthy.  We  are  fiUed  with  a  kind  of  joyeus  admiration 
of  our  humanity  when  we  see  blended  in  him  so  much 
modesty  and  so  much  fortitude.  He  posscssed  rather  for- 
titudé  than  bravery.  The  lack  of  feaT  was  snch  a  part  of 
his  being  tliat  we  learn  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  eoorse. 
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It  was  a  part  o£  the  times  and  thé  people.  But  his  forti« 
tude  lifts  him  to  au  altitude.  It  never  waven,  it  nevér 
quaik,  it  never  retreats.  This  it  is  tbat  makes  bim  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  our  history.  Under  peculiar  cir- 
ciinistanees  his  qualities  of  character,  akhotigh  in  them- 
aelves  not  great,  aceouiplished  results  whieh  as  a  rule 
greatness  alone  can  aeconii>lish#  His  fortitude  and  trust- 
worthiness  did  for  Middle  Tennessee  what  the  diplomacy 
and  gëneralship  of  Sevier  did  for  £ast  Tennessee.  He 
hastened  its  settlement  by  a  number  of  yeaf s  which  ean- 
not  be  ealculatedk  He  had  from  the  firsc  been  recognized 
as  the  leader  of.  the  ncw  settlement.  Shortly  af  ter  his 
arrivalf  he  had  been  made  coloncl,  an  office  which  gave 
him  command  of  the  military  eqiüpmeut  of  the  forts. 
Upon  thé  forniation  of  the  compact,  he  had  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  eommittee  of  general  arbitratórs.  His 
earlier  experiences  in  Watauga  had  prepared  him  for  tho 
position  he  was  called  on  to  occupy  as  the  Atlas  ot  tlie 
young  settlement.  In  177C  and  later  he  had  been  oom- 
missioner  for  Xorth  Carolina  among  the  Cherokces,  and 
düring  his  sojoum  among  them  he  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  gave  him  hope  and  strength  to  with- 
stand  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Cumberland 
settlement. 

AVhen,  therefore,  the  question  of  retreat  was  agitated, 
he  bore  for  the  minute  the  destiny  of  Middle  Tennessee 
npon  his  shoulders.  He  argued,  he  entreated,  he  com- 
mamled.  He  infused  his  own  unyielding  spirit  into  some 
of  the  hardier  settlers  and  the  task  was  hnlf  done. 
**  What  of  the  laek  of  powder,"  he  said;  **I  will  go  to 
Virginia  and  to  Xorth  Carolina,  and  I  promise  to  supply 
your  needs.*'  The  offer  was  an  offer  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
but  it  was  aceepted..  AVith  one  of  his  sons  and  a  few 
ethers  who  were  unwillihg  for  him  to  traverse  the  wnlder- 
ness  alöné,  he  dcparted.  The  ineidcnts  of  the  trip  have 
not  been  preserved,  but  it  was  heroic,  and  it  saved  the 
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people  of  Middle  Tennessee.  He  retanied^  after  hanng 
visited  the  Kentucky  stations,  witb  ample  supplies  of  am- 
munitioiu  Even  the  overflow  which  swept  away  the  last 
rèmnant  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  drove  the  game  to  the 
hills  was  passed  over  as  of  little  moment,  and  aU  hearts 
were.  cheered  by  the  example  of  one  man,  who,  like  the 
old  Koman,  had  hot  despaired  of  the  little  republic 

It  niay  be  true  there  is  no  Providence  to  tonch  the  sub» 
tile  chords  whieh  control  the  rooveraents  of  life ;  it  may  be 
true  that  tlie  divine  mercy  is  only  manifest  in  the  action 
of  general  laws  through  universal  application.  But  there 
are  events  which  bring  us  so  close  to  a  reallzation  of 
some  higher  iutelligenee,  that  they  well  might  stagger  the 
skepticul.  Ah  e  vent  of  this  kind  is  the  sa  ving  of  Fort 
Freeland  by  James  Kobertson,  a  worthy  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Robertsen  arrived  f rom  his  long 
and  dangcrous  trip  to  Kentucky  in  quest  of  powder,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1781.  For  weeks  he  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  very  shadow  of  dcath.  The  keenness  of  his 
eye,  tlie  elasticity  of  his  step,  the  qnickness  of  his  wit, 
and  most  of  all  the  quiekness  of  his  ear,  were  the  instm- 
ments  which  nature  had  given  him  in  the  unequal  eontest. 
The  hoot  of  an  owl  could  awaken  him  f  rom  the  dcepest 
sleep.  The  rustle  of  a  leaf  could  reach  his  ear.  Upon 
his  arrival  the  settlement  was  stirred  with  a  doublé  im- 
pulse  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  a  desire  to  hear  what  news 
he  had  brought  f  rom  the  eastcm  world.  Tliey  had 
crowded  eagörly  around  him  to  leam  the  fate  of  the  Wa- 
tauga  people,  and  the  fortunes  o(  the  war  which  shoiik 
two  worlds,  but  whose  noisé  rarely  pcnetrated  the  wil- 
demess  that  engulfed  them.  After  the  long  narration 
and  the  repctition  of  details,  the  old  settlers  had  retired, 
and  fiUed  with  thoughts  of  other  things,  had  appointed 
no  guard  to  watch  the  fort.  The  moon  was  bright,  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  light  shone  full  upon  the  square 
block-houses,  the  quadrangular  space  within,  the  upright 
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palisades  that  ran  f rom  house  to  liouse.  The  Indiaas 
crept  out  f  rom  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  and  gliding 
stealthily  across  the  intervening  Bpace,  one  by  one,  sank 
into  the  shadows  of  the.upright  pickets,  üutil  about  fifty 
had  collected  togethêr.'  The  gate  was  fastened  by  achain, 
and  one,  more  agile  than  the  rest,  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
hold  upon  the  cLisp  and  loosened  it  The  noise  awoke 
Kobertson  alone  of  all  witbin,  and  knowing  the'nced  of 
quick  aUirm,  he  sprang  to  hls  feet  with  the  cry  of  "  lü- 
dians !  '*  As  his  cry  i*esóunded  through  the  fort,  the  In- 
dians  had  thrown  down  the  gate  and  daslied  in.  One 
man  rushed  out  only  tó  be  shot  down.  The  scttlcrs  slept 
rifle  in  hand,  and  they  awoko  ready  for  battle.  They 
poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  Indians  who  recoilcd.  Their 
assailants  wére  invisible  and  they  eould  not  return  the 
fire*  They  retreated  towarils  the-  gate,  firing  as  they 
went.  They. killed  a  Aegró  of  Kobertson's.  But  no  fur- 
ther  harm  was  done.  It  added  one  more  to  the  niany 
claims  uiK>n  the  gratitude  of  posterity  of  a  brave  and  no- 
ble  leader.  • 

The  Indians  retired  but  with  im*reased  hatred,  with  a 
more  relontless  dctoruiination  to  subdiio  the  infant  svttle« 
ment  Their  chiof  sent  mosscngers  from  village  to  vil- 
lage,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessce,  through  the 
swamps  and  the  cane-brakes  of  the  Lowcr  Ohio.  Their 
hopes  were  aroused,  their  cupidfity  was  excited,  their  brav« 
ery  was  appealed  to.  But  they  had  been  eruellydeeiiuated 
by  Sevier  and  by  disease.  The  sniall-jMx  had  made  havoo 
amdng  them»  It  wa.^  difficuh  to  colleet  a  large  army*  A 
band  sneli  as  that  whieh  under  Old  Abraham  and  Drag-« 
ging  Canoe  had  invaded  tlie  Watauga  settlement  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Cumberland.  Robertsen  would 
have  been  unable  to  repeat  tlie  glorieus  defcnse  of  Fort 
W>touga.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1781,  the  battle  wat 
fought  w'hich  decided  the  iate  of  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ment    This  was  the  "*  Battle  of  the  Bluffs  *'  so  called.  It 
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ended  in  the  complete  diAcomflture  of  the  aasailants,  wlio 
sustained  tevere  losses.  Among  the  curioas  iucidents 
of  the  battle  was  an  attack  upon  the  Indiaus  by  the  dogs 
in  the  fort,  which  had  been  trained  to  this  end.  This 
crisated  ia  diversion  which  the  whites  turued  to  their  ad- 
van  tage.  The  same  party  of.  Indians  retumed  in  the 
evening  and  fired  upon  thö  fort  f rom  a  distance,  bnt  were  . 
disi>ersed  by  a  shot  fi-om  an  old  swivcl  which,  for  want  of 
lead,  was  loaded  with  gravel  and  stones. 

The  existënce  of  the  Cuniberland  settlement  was  prao- 
tically  assured  by  the  "Battle  of  the  Bluffs.".  Neverthe- 
less,  the  dangcrs  and  the  distrcss  which  surrounded  the 
individual  were  in  a  measure  iucreased;  The  Indians 
abandoned  the  hope  óf  dcstroying  the  forts,  but  in  the 
lack  of  organized  aggression  they  came  in  sniall  bands 
to  lay  in  wait,  to  surprise,  to  kill,  to  scalp,  and  then  to 
retrcaté  Those  who  laborcd  in  the  field  did  so  in  hourly 
expectation  of  attack,  and  seiitinels  were  kqpt  on  guard 
to  wam  of  iinpending  danger.  If  several  were  compelled 
to  be  in  the  forest  or  at  the  springs,  and  a  conference  was. 
held,.this  was  done  by  forming  a  small  nulibiry  square, 
e:ich  man  fuciug  mitward  with  his  riflo  ciH*kcd.  It  was 
in  the  vcry  face  of  dcath  to  ])ush  f i*oui  onc  fort  to  another* 
The  name  of  a  man  who  dicd  a  natural  death  lias  been 
preserved,     It  was.Kobert  Gilkcy, 

But  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  finds  its  exem* 
plification*  The  dangcrs  which  surrounded  the  settlers 
cultivatcd  in  tliem  those  faculties  the  higliest  exercise  of 
which  offered  the  greatest  hope  of  safcty.  Thé  rustling 
of  a  leaf  might  reach  the  ear  of  an  Indien  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  forests.  The  pioneers  leamed  to  pass 
through  the  w'oods  even  af  ter  the  falling  of  the  leaves,. 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  deer,  without  crushing  a  leaf  or 
brcaking  a  twig.  The  chanccs  of  warfare  would  rarely 
give  more  than  one  sliot.  Thut  shot  seldom  went  astray. 
Ëvery  seuse  was  sharpcncd  to  the  utmost  limits  of  its 
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poBsibilities,  Tbere  were  those  who  ocmld  teil  by  the 
repert  of  the  rifle  to  whom  it  bebnged;  the  merest  tyro 
oould  detect  thè  differehce  liet  ween  the  report  of  an  In- 
dian  gun  and  of  a  gun  in  tho  possession  of  a  friend*  The 
accnraey  of  the  cye/tlie  kecuness  of  the  car,  the  quiekueHS 
of  the  body,  the  alertiiess  of  the  foot,  the  uiiubleness  of 
the  hand,  were  weapons  of  def eiise*  The  marvelous  tales 
of  Cooi>er  sink  into  conmionplace  whcu  eoinpared  with 
the  wonderful  feats  and  adveutuivs  of  Si>encer  and  Ed- 
mond  Jennings,  tlie  sou  of  the  ill-fated  Jonathan,  and 
Castlenian .  and  Kains  and  Mansker.  Bef  ore  the  intro- 
duction  of  powder,  the  Indian's  weapons  of  warfare  and 
the  chase  were  inadequate  to  his  necessities.  A  natural 
law  of  existenee  ihrew  him  u'pon  the  resources  of  his  wit. 
Ile  beeame  cunning,  quiek-witted,  wily,  supple  óf  body. 
Quiek  of  apprehension,  lie  leaméd  a  lesson  froni  the 
beasts  öf  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  He  could 
imitate  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  the  soreani  of  a  panthcr,  the 
bleat  of  a  fawn,  the  gobble  of  a  turkey,  till  tlie  owl 
would  ]>creh  above  his  head,  the  panther  creep  front  his 
lair,  the  fawn  run  to  nieet  its  dam,  tlie  turkcy  to  join  its 
mates.  The  art  whieh  the  Indians  hail  been  transinitting 
f rom  generation  to  gener&tion  and  perfecting  throngh  een- 
.  turies  of  practice,  the  white  man  learned  in  a  few  years. 
And  not  only  this,  he  went  farther.  Unable  to  deterniine, 
when  he  heard  the  sound,  whether  it  was  the  inütated  or 
the  imitator,  he  studieil  the  haliits  an<l  tlie  seasons  of  the 
former,  and  knew  when  to  expect  the  voice  which  nature 
had  given  thom.  Ilore  is  a  f^tory  of  the  l)rav4»-heurU'd 
Castloninn,  t<>ld  in  his  siniplo  and  piotun'si|ue  wny :  Mt 
was  in  'the  dusk  of  the  eveniug.  The  imitation  of  tlus 
large  bird  of  night  was  very  perfect,  yet  I  was  suspicious. 
The  'woo-woo  call  and  the  woo-woo  answer  were  not  well 
timed  and  toneil,  and  the  babel-chatter  was  a  faihiro ;  and 
more  than  this,  1  ani  sure  thoy  ai*e  on  tho  «;round  and  thnt 
wonH  bt^gin  to  do.    *  I  Ml  m*o  you/  says  I  ió  mysolf,  and 
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M I  «pproached  I  saw  Bomethiog  of  the  height  of  a  rtonip 
gtaoding  between  %  forked  tree  which  divided  near  tbe 
groundi  Well,  I  know  tbere  can  be  no  Btiimp  tbere ;  I 
put  ^  Betsy '  to  my  faco  —  tliat  stunip  was  once  a  live  In* 
dian  aud  be  lay  at  the  roots  of  those  forked  cbestnats, 
Aud  if  be  was  ever  buried,  it  was  not  far  off/* 

On  one  occasion  okl  'Mannker  was  ^^gobbletl**  up  by  an 
Indiuut  sucb  was  tbe  current  pbrase.  But  not  being  cer- 
taiu  of  tbe  turkcy,  be  becaiue  suspicious.  Approacbing 
cuHtiously,  be  finally  ^^  locatcd^'  bis  ailversary.  He  was 
bebind  a  tree.  Knowing  tbat  as  a'  rule  tbe  Indian  only 
fircs  at  close  lange,  and  knowing  also  tbat  **Xancy '*  could 
talk  at  long  range,  be  made  no  sign  of  fear  or  atteinpt  to 
guard  biiuself.  He  fèigned  to  pass  to  the  Indian's  rigbt 
As  be  expected,  tbe  latter  attempted  to  folïow  bini  so  as 
to  get  witbiu  sbootihg  distaiice.  In  a  moment  an  oi>ening 
in  tbe  glade  ex)>osed  tbe  skulking  body.  A  quick  aini,  a 
word  f rom  *^  Naney/'  and  tbe  Indian  was  on  bis  way  to 
the  bappy  bünting  ground.  .Casticman  once  beard  tbe 
bleat  of  a  fawn  near  bim.  Tbe  burden  of  identificatioOy 
in  legal  pbrase,  was  alwiiys  on  tbe  owl  or  the  pantber 
or  tbe  turkey  or  tbe  fawn.  Ile  saw  a  nioving  body  and 
simultaneously  two  guns  were  fired.  Tbe  Indian  feil 
dead,  but  bis  buUet  cut  tbe  fringe  of  Castleman's  shirt 
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^DATIDBON  COUNTT. 

Tbb  oold  and  sleet  and  bitter  windi  whioh  pieroed 
throagh  the  enumies  of  the  well-aired  cabins  and  block- 
hooses  in  the  winter  of  1781-82  again  caused  a  discussion 
of  the  possibility  of  removal.    The  weaker  began  to  lose 
beart    Murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  were  heard.    But  there 
was  never  a  serious  dangcr  of  departure^    Those  who  so 
far  had  withstood  the  trials  to.which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected  would  not  brook  the  idea.     ^  If  we  fail/'  said  one, 
**  it  must  never  be  from  eowardiee."     Bïedsoc,  the  stout- 
hearted  surveyor,  the  shadow  of  whpse  destiny  was  alreaily 
lengthening  toward  him,  .pointed  to  the  future.     ^^  If  *  we 
perish  here,  others  will  be  sure  to  come,  either  to  revenge 
our  death  or  to  aecouiplish  whut  we  have  beguh*     If  théy ' 
find  not  our  graves  or  our  scattered  bones,  they  inay 
revere  our  memories  and  publish  to.the  ages  to  eome  that 
we  deserved  a  better  fate."    The  unfaltering  rock-ribbed 
fortitude  of  James   Robertson  piit  asido  the  suggestion 
with  a  noble  rebuke.     "  These  rieh  aiïd  beautif ui  lands 
were  not  dcsigned  to  be  given  up  to  s:ivnges  and  wild 
bcasts.    Tlie  Uod  of  Creation  aml  rrovulenec  has  noblicr 
puri>oses  in  view,"     The  jwwder  was  again  running  short, 
but  the  settlers  resolved  to  use  less  and  shoot  betten 
Nothing  less  tlian  a.bear,  or  a  buffalo,  or  a  buek  was  to 
be  shot  down.    The  means  of  supplying  the  wants  feit 
were  on  hand  if  only  a  market  could  be  found.    The 
skins .  and  furs  were  fiUiilg  the  forts.    The  waters  were 
low,  and  it  was.  difficult  to  get  to  Natehez  and  New 
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Orleans,  imposaiUe  to  get  to  Jonesboro  except  by  land, 
Tbere  was  practically  no  method  of  ooinmuuieaiion  with 
the  outside  world,  and  the  Cuinberland  heroes  spent  1782 
in  strengthening  themselves  internally.     The  aggressions 
of  the  savages,  owing  to  a  treaty  whieh  Robertson  had 
made  with  thenii  were  less  incessant  though  still  numer- 
ous  and  deadly.     Frequcntly  tliey  tumed  their  attention 
towards  the  houses  of  the  settlers.     The  Maiildins  and  the 
Kilgorcs  had  established  a  fort  called  Kilgore's  Station, 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Retl  Kiver,  but  were  eom{)elled 
to  abandon  it  sliortly  after  it  was  erei^tcd  and  scek  pro- 
tection  in  thiR  eentrui  forts.     Kn/ignition  had  not  entin*Iy 
ceased,  and  ocoasionally  sniall  parties  ^ucceeded  in  travers- 
ing  the  wilds  bctween  Jonesboro  and  Nashborough,  as 
Robertsen  Iiad  done  under  cireuinstanees  of  eqüal  danger. 
Late  in  the  autunin.  the  question  of  désertion  was  again 
brought  forward,  bnt  Robertson  again  gave  new  heart  to 
the  settlers,  and  they  ag:Un  deterniined  to  reinain,  this 
time  with  cnthusiasm.     He  ealK^l  their  attention  to  the 
probable  effect  whieh  the  success  of  the  Continental  arms 
would  have  upon  their  fortunes.     In  April,  1782,  hostlli- 
ties  ceased,  and  abóut  six  months  later  the  Cumberland 
people  heard  of  the  close  of  the  war  whieh  gave  America 
its  indcpendence.     lts  effect  was  at  ónce  seen  in  the  eon- 
eiliatory  attitude  of  the  Indians.     They  came  to  hunt, 
they  said,  not  to  spill  the  blood  of  their  white  brothers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new.year  came  a  revival  of 
old  hopes  and  a  rcnewal  of  old  undcrtakings.  The  Oov» 
ernnient  of  Notables  whieh,  almost  from  its  formation, 
and  eertainly  sinee  the  abandonment  in  1781  of  the  dif- 
ferent forts  that  eleêted  mombers,  had  been  allowed  to 
rust  in  its  maehinery,  was  again  furbished  and  put  in 
operation.  The  return  of  many  who  had  left  in  1781  and 
1782  gave  new  life  to  the  settlement,  and  with  this  came 
the  desire  again  to  establish  some  form  of  govemment. 
On  the  seventh  of  January,  1783,  the  fermer  manner  of 
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proeeedingt  ^was  revived,  parsaant  to  the  plan  agreed 
upoQ  at  our  first  sitting  here.**    The  forts  had  already 
K^n  rebuilt  aad  rooccupied,  and  in  aocordance  with  the 
dosij^  as  originally  pluuncil,  twclve  men  weh>  eloctod  to 
meet  :kt  Nashborough,  naiuely,  Colouel  James  Robertsen, 
Captain  George  Freeland,  Thomas  MoUoy,  Isaac  Linsey, 
David  Rouusevall,  Ileydon  Wells,  James  Mauldiu,  Ebeu* 
ezer  Titus,  Samuel  Barton,  and  Andrew  Ewin,     Robert- 
son  was  eleeted  clialrman   of   the  eommittee.     Andrew 
£win,  who  afterwanls  beeame  Ewing,  was  made  clerk, 
Putuam  ha^  preserved  the  reeords  of  the  Committee  of 
Notables.     They  give  us  a  fine  view  of  the  habits,  cus- 
töms,  and  nuxles  of  Üiouj^^ht  that  prevailed  in  the  Cum- 
berlami   settlenient     The   eommittee   cxeroisbd,  praeti- 
cally,  unlimited  jurisdictiou ;  required  )>eopIe  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegianee  to  the  Continental  Congres»,  engageil 
six  spies,  who  were  to  a4lvise  the  setilement  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  Indians,  organized  the  militia,  restricted  the 
priee  of  whiskey,  regulated  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
tried  all  manner  of  eases.     We  find  n^eords  of  suit&  in- 
vol  ving  horses,  negroes,  hogs,  maehinery,  'notes  of  hand 
(one  for  t\Vo  cows)  and  the  like,  which  cnable  us  to 
catch,  in  the  proiccaa  of  formation,  tliu  ideas  of  g«^vcrn- 
meiit  entertaincd  by  our  ancestors,     It  is  worthy  of  note 
tliat  the  caption  of  the  records  is  "North'Carolina,  Cum- 
berland  Distriet/*  .  The  eommittee  had  once  }xütitioned 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  praying  them 
^  to  grant  ns  the  salutary  beneiits  of  govemment  in  all  its 
various  bratiehe&'*    The  aspirations  which  fiUed  the  óld 
Watauga  people  with  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  an  i|ide- 
pendent  State  never  obtained  any  foot-hold  among  the 
settlors  of  Middle  Tennessee.     A  convention   was  held 
and  commissioners  appointed  with  power  to  ^^join  the 
Franks  **  in  their  govemment,  but  nothing  eame  of  it. 
They  stood  upon  too  slender  a  foundation  to  tlünk  of 
aught  büt  tlie  actual  present,  which  ^to  them  was  fuU  of 
danger  and  trouble. 
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After  thia  period  the  growth  of  the  aettlement  was 
rapid.  The  increase  of  population,  however,  for  a  time 
morely  inorcasod  the  i>owera  of  re'siatonoo.  The  danger 
was  still  grcat,  and  the  chroiiiclcs  of  murder,  iiiutiUitioni 
and  bloody  reprisiü  repeat  the  same  sorry  and  distressiug 
details.  Land  bounties,  given  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tiou,  were  the  imniediate  cause  of  increased  emigration. 
In  1783  James  Robertson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  and  through  his  in- 
strunientality  the  Cimiberland  settlement  was  made  a 
county  named  Davidson,  in  honor  of  General  Davidson, 
a  gallant  soldier  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  war.  A 
eourt  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  was  also  establisheil 
in  tho  new  county.  A  land  ofliee  was  c>i>oned  at  the  sanie 
scssion  for  receiving  and  .reeonling  entrios  of  land.  The 
Ilendernon-Transylvania  claim  and  tille  were  not  re- 
givrded.  The  origiiial  settlers  or  scpiatters  were  gi%*en 
ccrtain  rights  of  precin])t!on.  *  Kach  hcad  of  a  family  re- 
eeived  G40  acres,  and  snch  improvements  as  had  been 
made  previöus  to  the  first  of  Jnne,  1780.  *  Salt  springs 
and  **  licks  "  were  rèscrvcd  to  the  Stitte.  The  formation 
of  the  county  transforuuMl  the  nioite  of  governnicnt  more 
in  name  than  in  sulisUuice.  Isaae  IMcdsoe,  Samud  llar* 
ton,  Francis  Piince,  and  Isaac  Linsey  were  the  first 
mitgistratcs,  or  justices  of  the  peace.  Andrew  Èwiug 
was  made  clerk.  A  court-house  was  located  at  Nasli- 
borough,  and  a  prison  built  The  court-house  was  made 
of  hewn  cedar  logs  a  foot  square,  the  same  which  the 
gigantic  Spencer  ofFered  to  throw  one  by  one  over  the 
bluff  for  a  dollar  a  log.  The  court-room  was  eighteen  f  eet 
square,  with  a  slicd  on  one  side.  IV)th  prison  and  court- 
house,  the  building  of  which  was  let  u|)on  contract  to  the 
lowcst  bidder,  were  to  be  ui)on  a  rock- foundation.  The 
formation  of  the  county  pluced  n\yon  an  equally  solid 
basis  the  settlement  on  the  Cumberland. 

After  the  establishment  of  Davidson  County,  the  ciuv 
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vent  of  Middle  Teonessee  history  grows  broader  and 
deeper,  and  iU  windings  more  intricate,  though  still  ad- 
vancing  steadily  toward  independent  Statedoni.    It  is  an 
easy  and  ïntéresting  task  to  waUrk  die  gradual  expansion 
of  tke  original  forts  and  observe  tke  gradations  f rom  Nask- 
borougk  on  tke  Cuniberland  to  Xaskville,  tke  capital  of 
Tennessee.     It  was  nut  until  sonie  years  later  tkat  tke 
Cumberland  settlenient  was  drawn  by  tke  influeuee   of 
Spanisk  intfigue  and  tke  inipulse  of  tke  laws  of  tmde  into 
tke  intricaeies  of  a  widercliannel  of  progress  and  action. 
Oceasioiïaliy,  koweVer^  tkere  is  a  premonitory  syinptom, 
at  times  a  diplomatie  ckisli.     AVIien  liobertson  returned 
f  rom  Nortk  Carblina  after  tke  adjournmeut  of  tke  Geiieral 
Asscnibly,  ke  found  tkat  already  many  of  tke  okl  forts 
weré  being  rebuilt,  and  as  tke  population  increased,  neW 
ones  added.     Isiiae  Bknlsoe  built  a  fort  at  Bledsoo*s  Lii*k. 
Aivtkouy   Bletlsoe   built    one   alH>ut    two   nuk»s    disUuit. 
Ckark's  Morgan  creetcd  que  on  lUods4H?'s<Jrei*k.  Tlie  num- 
ber  inei-eascil  steadily;  in  itpite  of  refveweil  Indian  attaeks^ 
wkiek  feil  at  times  like  kurrieanes  of  destruction  u|K)n  tke 
citizens  of  tke  county.     Tke  discövery  of  tke  weakness  of 
tke  Continental  Congress  liad  dispelled  tke  awe  of  tke  im- 
plaeable  savage. 

In  17.é4  tke  town  of  Xaskville,  named  in  konor  of 
Colonel  Nasli, —  like  Davidson  a  revolutionary  kero  of 
Nortk  Carolina,-^  snceeeded  tke  station  of  Naskborouglu 
Comniissiouefs  were  appointed  to  siirvey  tke  plat  and  lay 
off  about  two  kundred  acres  of  land  on  tlie  Cumber- 
land Bluffs,  near  tlie  Freiiek  Liek,  in  lots  eack-  of  one 
acre;  witk  convenient  streets,  lanes,  and  alleya,  four  acres 
being  reserved  for  public  pur|)oses.  Tlie  condition  of 
eack  deed  to  tke  lots  was  tke  makiiig  of  certain  improve- 
ments  npon  tkem  witkin  tkree  years.  Tke  directors  and 
trustees  were  Satnuel  Barton,  Tliomas  ^loUoy,  and  James 
Skaw.  Tke  consideration,  as  recited  in  tkeir  deeds,  was 
^  four  pounds  lawf ui  money  and  tke  proviso  and  condi- 
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tion  ihat  the  porolaaer  should  build  or  finish  widun  three 
years  on  the  lot,  one  well-framed  log,  brick,  or  stone: 
house,  sixteen  feet  square  at  least,  eight  f  eet  dear  in  the 
pitch," 

In  1785  it  was  enactetl  by  the  General  Assenibly  of 
North  Carplina  that  ^^  one  judge  shall  be  eoinmissioned  by 
lüs  Excellency  the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  first 
being  elected  by  joint-ballot  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
this  purpose,  to  hold  a  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity 
in  the  said  county,  to  be  styled  the  Superior  Court  of 
Law  and  Equity  for  the  County  of  Davidson,  t^ice  in 
each  year  in  Nashville,  to  wit,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
May  and  the  first  Monday  of  November  annually,  to  be 
continueil  by  adjournment  for  ten  days,  éxelusive  of  Sun- 
days/*  The  judge  was  allowed  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds.^ 
The  year  foUowing  the  General  Assembly  erected  a  new 
eouniy,  tiken  from  Davidson,  and  gave  it  the  naine  of 
Sumuer. 

An  act  was  passed  in  178G  for  the  protection  of  the 
inliabitants  of  Davidson  and  Sumner  counties.  It  was 
directed  that  a  military  body  of  two  hundrcd  men  be  en- 
listeil  and  formcd  for  two  years*  term  of  serviee,  under 
command  of  major,  captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  and  four 
sergeants,  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorizcd  and  require^l 
to  lay  a  tax  payable  in  eorn,  i>ork,  beef,  or  other  species 
of  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  troops.     A  proper  out> 

^  Ilaywood  says  ''they  appointed  a  young  man  of  the  age  of 
twenty-four  to  be.the  judge  of  tbts  court,  who,  upon  mature  re- 
fleetión  becomiug  fcarful  tlit^t  bis  small  expcricnce  and  atock  of  legal 
acquirements  were  ina<lcquate  to  the  performance  of  thoae  great 
dutiea  which  the  office  devolved  upon  him,  chose  rather  tö  resign 
thaii  to  risk  the  injuatice  to  suiiors,  wbich  otliers  of  bctter  qualifica- 
tions  might  certainly  avoid/'  Tliia  is  a  most  improbable  logend.  . 
Andrew  Jackaon,  the  youngman  in  question,  waa  boni  in  1767»  and 
in  1785  was  only  eighteen  yekn  old.  In  additiou  to  thia,  be  waa  noi 
admittcd  to  the  bar  of  Davidson  County  until  1789. 
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fit  of  doihiiig  was  snpplied  by  the  State  as  a  bounty  and 
an  o£Fset  against  certain  stipulated  quantities  of  aminuni- 
tion  to  be  supplied  by  tbe  récruits  tbemselves.  ^^The 
officefs  and  privates  were  allowed  .the  same  pay  and 
ratioas  (spirituous  liquors  excepted)  as  were  allowed  to 
the  militiaofficers  and  privates  in  the  service  of  the  State." 
Not  the  least  im{x>rtant  duties  iierfonnod  by  this  corps 
were  the  opening  a  road  from  the  lower  end  of  Clinch 

'  lilountain  to  Nashville.  '  The  road  is  frequently  men- 
tioncil  in  the  early  records,  and  each  year  provisions  for 
lts  iniprovcment  were  made  by  North  Carolina  or  Da- 
▼idsoh  County.  The  most  important  of  the  duties  of 
the  company  were  to  conduct  parties  of  emigrauts  to  the 
midille  settlements.  This  frequently  induced  those  who 
arrived  in  East  Tennessee  on  their  way  to  Kcntucky  to 
change  their  point  of  destinatiou  and  proceed  to  Nash- 
ville.^ The  guard  certiBcates  which  were  issucd  in  pay- 
ment  of  these  services  became  a  kind  of  currency.  Each 
day  saw  the  arrival  of  new  settlers  —  the  broadcning  of 
the  limit^  of  civilization.  Vegetables  were  grown  {rom 
seeds  brought  from  the  |K>rts  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linaSf  and  even  from  Philadelphia.  John  Donelson,  the 
year  of  his  arrival,  had  planted  cottoü,  and  found  that  it 
grew  exuberantly  in  soilwell  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sim.  Com  always  yieldcd  an  abundant  harvcst  when  the 
aocidents  of  Indian  warfafe  allowed  it  to  be  properly  cul- 
tivated.     A  tobaccd  ins])ection  was  cstablished  in  1785, 

.  In  tliis  year  also  arriveil  the  iirst  plvysician,  preceding  by 
one  year  the  arrival  of  the  first  lawj-ersyin  Middle  Tennes- 
see, namely,  Edward  Dmiglas  and  Thomas  Molloy.  These 
two  rode  die  circuit  of  Davidson  and  Suniner  counties 

^  The  fact  that  Aiulrcw  Jackson  went  to  Nashville  under  Buch  an 
«icort  fhrows  Mime  doubt  iipon  Partou's  owl  story,  especially  iu  view 
of  the  fact  that,  according  to  this,  the  Iiidians  allowed  a  party  whom 
ibcy  had  surroiindcd  to  dcUbcrately  pack,  mouut,  and  move  off 
aniuoUmtcd. 
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ontil  erentoally  Tenoessee  Goanty  was  ereeied.    It  is  öiie 
of  the  'distinguishing  features  of  Americaii  historj  that 
the  schoolmaster  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  preacber 
and  the  dispensers  of  justice.     In  1785  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina — or  rather  James  Kobertson  who  repre- 
seuted   Davidson  County   in .  the  General  Assembly  of 
North   Carolina  —  had  passed  an  act  appointiug  Kev. 
Thomas  B.  Craighead  and   others  a  body  politic  under 
the- name  of  President  and  Trustees  of  Davidson  Academy, 
and  two  huudred  and  forty  acres  were  granted  near  Nash* 
ville  for  its  support*     From   this  origin  bas  come  the 
Nashville  Uuiversity.     In  this  year,  also,  We  find  tracés 
of  another  feature  of  American  civilization  more  powerf ul^ 
pcrhaps,  than  all  the  rest.     An  act  was  ]>assed  forbidding 
the  disiillation  of  spirituous  liquors  in  Davidson  County. 
Among  tlie  reasons  assigned   was  the   preservation    of 
grain.     Shortly  after  this,  however,  the  first  whiskey  was 
distilled  from  ra.w-corn,  and  soon  the  Red  Ileifer  became 
one  of  the   rallying  points  of  the  settlement.     It  stood 
upon  the  bluff  near  Spout  Spring  in  Nashville.     The  Red 
Ileifer  was  preceded  but  a  few  years  by  a  com  mill  and  a 
**hominy  pounder.**     These  were  run  by  water-power, 
and  tlieir  invention,  by  a  curieus  coineidence.  originated 
in  the  brain  of  a  man  named.  Cartwright     Before  this 
hominy  was  made  either  by  the  hand  pestle  or  by  a  so- 
eallod  spring  polc,  worked  gencrally  by  borse-power.    The 
first  application  of  water-|)Owe'r  was  a  rude  imitatioil  of 
the  application  of  hand-power.     ^A   trough   was   made 
some   twelve-  feet   long  and   placed    upon   a   pivot  or 
balance,  and  was  so  dug  out^  that  by  letting  tlie  water 
run  ia  at  one  end  of  the  trough  it  would  fiU  up  so  as  to 
overcomethé  equipoise,  whcn.  one  end  would  descend  and 
the  water  rushing  out,  tho  trough  or  log  would  retutto  to 
its  equilibi'ium,  coining  down  at  the  other  end  with  a  con* 
siderable   force,  where   a  pestle  or  hammer  was  made  to 
strike  with  force  sufKcieut  to  crack  the  grains  of  com.** 
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This  wali  natohilly  a  tedious  process.  Cartwright.  ^oon-- 
structed  a  wheel  npon  the  rim  of  which  he  fastened  a 
namber  of  cows*  homs  in  such  a  position  that  as  each 
hom  was  fiUed  by  water  from  the  little  stream,  its  weight 
turoed  the  wheel  so  that  the  next  hom  presented  its 
open  mouth  to  receive  its  supply  of  water-weight  and  thus 
keep  the  wheel  in. constant  revolution.  To  a  crank  was 
attaehed  the  apparatus  for  corn-cracking.'*^  Two  men 
nanied  Ilenderson  and  Wells  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
earliest  millers  of  ^liddle  Tennessee.  Tliey  were  soon 
surroundéd  by  rival  estabti.sluncuts.  By  the  side  of  sonie 
of  them  stood  frequently  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Red  Ileifer. 

Anóthor  evidcnee  of  the  growth  of  population  was  the 
establislanent  of  a  ferry  aeross  the  Cuuiberland,  above 
the  mouth  of-  Sulpluir-Liek  Branch.  Anothêr  infant  in- 
dustry  which  added  to  the  conifoiis  and  increased  the 
.  solidity  of  the  settleroents  was  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
Up  to  1789,  all  grants  of  land  were  expressly  precluded 
from  eiiibracing  aiiy  salt  springs — commonly  called  lipks. 
These  were  gcnerally  leased  out  to  parties  who  were 
nnder  coiitract  to  manufacture  specified  quantities.  A^ 
part  of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  guards  was  pay- 
able  in  salt.  In  1789  the  s:Ut  springs  were  ordered  sold, 
except  some  reserved  for  public  use,  and  thosc  buying  the 
licks  were  f  ree  to  manufacture  as  much  as  they  saw  fit. 
Kettles  had  been  brought  frotii  Jonesboro  and  f  urnaces 
erectéd  as  early  as  1785-86.  Among  others  eftgaged  in 
this  industry  was  tlie  versatile  Mountflorence,  a  French- 
man,  who  was  noted  for  his  thrift,  his  enterprise,  and  his 
politeness,  and  who.  was  6up|K)scd  to  be  in  some  tnystèri- 
ous  and  not.very  tangible  manner  connccted  with  the 
French  govemment. 

'  Patnani. 
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TBQUBLB  Wrra  THE  IKDIAlfS. 

BuT  whilsfc  ibe  punuits  of  agricultare  and  a  fnuJl  \mk 
(dowlj  inoreasing  tracle  were  broadening  and  deepeniiig 
the  foundations  of  the  future  State,  implacable  hatred 
was  still  buming  in  tho  brea^ts  of  the  ancient  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  tho  rifle  had  not  been  allowed  long  to  hang 
npön  the  gun-raeks  in  the  cabins,  The  treaty  whieh 
Martin  and  DonelHon,  under  coinmission  from  Virginia, 
had  made  with  the  Indtans,  and  through  whieh  important 
ccssions  of  territory  were  gaincd,  had  been  disregarded 
by  the  United  Stites  under  that  custom  of  law  whieh 
allows  to  sovereignty  aloiie  the  right  of  despoiling  the 
native  tribes  of  America^  But  the  same  results  had  prao- 
tically  been  accouiplished  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
made  at  IIo|)eweIl  the  28th  of  November,  1785,  and  the 
later  treaty  of  January  10.  The  former  was  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokees ;  the  latter  between 
the  Chiekasaws  and  the  United  States.  The  llopewell 
Treaty  had  been  received  with  outspoken  dlsapproval  by 
the  Cumberland  as  well  as  the  Watauga  people.  William 
Blount,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  dcclared  ag^inst  its 
ratiBeation.  Lands  whieh  the  Sycamorê  Shoals  Treaty 
of  Ilenderson  and  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  had  ob- 
tained  from  the  Indians  had  been  entered  and  settled. 
A  great  number  of  these  settlers  were  declared  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ilopewell  to  be  upon  Indian  ground.  Those 
who  failèd  to  move  off  were  left  to  be  punished  by  the 
Indians  as  they  might  think  proper.    They  were  allowed 
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to  arrest  any  person  they  might  believe  to  have  been 
guilty  af  a  capital  offense,  and  ^^  puuish  them  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  some  of  the  Gherokees  in  the  sanie  manner  as 
they  wouM  be  punished  for  like  offenses  committed  on 
citizens  of  the  United  States/'     The  region  of  country 
left  the  Cumbcrland  settlemeut  was  that  between  the 
Cumberland  River  and  the  boundary  line  of  Kentueky, 
The  Piomihgo  Treaty  of  January,  1786,  gave  the  Chicka» 
.  saws  all  tlie  country  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Choetaws. 
The  United  States  coniniissioners,  in  luakrng  these  con* 
eessions,  had  been  guiilcd  by  a  sineere  desii*e  to  put  au 
end   to  the.  btoody  coutcsts  ui>on  the  f  routier.     They 
ho|>ed  to  coneiliate  the  Indians  and  to  Nvithdraw  them 
from  the  influcnee  which  the  whole  frontier  had  now 
bcgun  to  appreeiate  —  the  uiulign  intluence  of  Fi*anee  and 
Spain.     But  they  failed.     Searcely  had  the  treaty  been 
coneluded,  and  before  the  roeipients  of  the  presents  be« 
stówed  had  worn  the  tinsel  from  their  örnaments,  theold 
butehery.  agjiin  began.     Peter  Barrett  was  killed  below 
where  Clarksville  now,  stands,  within  the  liuiits  whieh 
had  been  i*eserviHl  for  the  Cund>erland  settlemeut  by  the 
late  ti-caty.     This  was  soon   followcil  by  other  attacka 
until  the  reign  of  terror,  whieh  the  settlers  vaiuly  ho]>ed 
had  been  forever  ended  as  a  com)>ensation  for  the  indig- 
nitics  of  the  Treaty  of  IIojHiweH,  was  aguin  restored. 
One  of  the  most  determineil  opiumouts  of  thut  tivaty  had 
Won  James  KolHirtsmi,  and  he  iuveighed  bitterly  agaiust 
the  parsimony  of  the  mother  St:ito,  whieh  threw  u)>on  the 
infaut  settlemeut  the  burden  of  hearing  its  own  expenses 
for  ^lf-<lefense  and  the  exigencies  of  frontier  life.     As  a 
representative  from  Davidson  Couuty,  Kobertson,  in  con- 
nection  with   lUedsoe  and  William   Blount,  au   avowed 
friend  of  the  \Vestern  j>eople»  had  in  178G  dmwn  up  a 
memorial  to  the  General  'Asseuibly,  in  whieh  he  set  forth 
in  foreible  and  iüdignant  lauguage  tlie  eoudition  of  the 
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Cumberland   settlement     He   re  We  wed  ihe   penbtent 
cruelty  of  the  Indians,  the  nunibdr  they  bad  fdasiiacred, 
their  threatened  vengeaace,  and  the  danger  undergone  by 
those  who  had  ventured  into  the  wilderness  and  made  it 
yiéhl  a  revenue  to  the  coffero  of  the  State.    Ile  alluded 
in  fceling  tenus  to  the  trcuty  between   Spain  and  the  ^ 
United  States,  whieh  threatened  to  out  them  off  from  all# 
market  for  their  produco,  and  the  adiled  mortification  of 
seeing  the  Indtans  rendered'uiore  hostile  by  the  influence. 
of  Spain  itself.    ^^  We  eall  u|K)n  the  humanity  and  justice 
of  the  State  to  prevent  any  fürther  niassacres  and  depre- 
dutionn  of  ournelves  and  our  eonstitiieutfs  and  we  claim 
froni  the  legislature  that  protection  of  life  and  pro|)erty 
whieh  is  due  to  everycitizen,  and  reconimend  as  the  most 
safe  and  convenient  mcans  of  relief,  the  acloption  of  the 
resolyes  of  Congresa  of  the  2Gth  Oetober  hist  for  the  ces- 
sion of  western  lands  to  the  United  States/'     But  it  was 
the  i)óliey  of  Nortli  Carólina,  foumled  upon  tlie  dictates 
of  ^'If-interest,  to  niake  no  outlay  upon  a  province  whieh 
in  the  natunil  course  of   Ininian  events  wouUl  soon  be 
bc^youd  her  controL     All  acts  pansed  tluHsession  recpiircil 
the  exiH^ndituR's  for  the  Cuihberland  settlen^ent  to  Ihs  col* 
lected  from  the  Ciuuberland  people.     AVlien  Itobertson 
rcturned  to  Nashborough  ho  found  the  condition  of  the 
people  alniost  as  desi)eratc  as  at  any  time  since  the  Bat* 
tle  of  the  BliiiTs.     In  a  few  weeks  after  bis  return  his 
brtUher,  Mark  KotK'rtHon,  was  killed.     Filled  with  grief 
and  ri'sentment,  ho  resolved  to  strike  ono  bh>w  that  wouhl 
for  a  time  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  daily  ati*ocities  whieh 
embittered  and  endangered  the  lives  of  his  people.     His 
suspieions  feil  upon  the  Indians  living  near  the  Musele 
Shoals,  at  a  place  where  a  deep  spring  of  cohl  clear  water 
gushed  forth  from  the  bidden  reeesses  of  the  earth,  —  now 
the  pleasant  and  sleepy  little  town  of  Tusiniiubia  in  Ala^ 
barna.     Not  knowing  the  iutrieaeies  of  the  f«>rests,  his 
embarrassment  was  relieved  by  the  offer  of  the  services  x>f 
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Toka,  A  friendly  Chickasaw,  and  a  friend  of  Toka.    Hav* 
ing  -made  .due  preparation,  be  inarehed  out  from  the  sta- 
tioa  with  a  well*trained  band  of  ono  hundred  .and  twenty 
men.    Anotber  party  was  to  go  by  waier  down  tbe  Cum- 
berland  and  up  tbe  Tenncssoo  to  Colbert^s  Ferry,  a  cross- 
ing  placo  uscd  by  tbo  Indian's,  witb  provisions,  under  tlie 
command  of  David  Iluy.     'Pusbing  nipidty  across  tbe 
country  and  tbrougb  tbc  canc-brakes  tbat  stood  deusely 
npon  tbe  lowcr  banks  of   tbe   Cumberbiud,  Kobcrtson 
arrived  npon  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Tennessee  Kiver  and  con- 
oealed  bis  men  until  a  favorable  time  for.  erossing  sboubl 
arrive^     Finding  a  large  canoe  upon  tbe  op{)osite  sbore, 
a  question  arose  as  to  wbo  sbould  swim  tbé  river  to  bring 
it  baoki     Ditring  tbe*  disoüssion   a   plunge  was   beard, 
and  Ëdmond  Jennings,  tbe  brave  and  fearless  son  of  tbe 
nnfortunate  Jonatban  Jennings,  was  in   tbe  water  and 
bidden  by  tbc  darkness.     Josbua  Tbomas,  bis  inseparable 
companion,  immediati'ly  foliowed.     Tbey  soon   returned 
witb  a  canoe  capable  of  carrying  forty  men.     Af  ter  some 
misbai)s  Kobcrtson  finally  arrived  upon  tbe  otber  bank 
witb  all  bis  company.     Murcbing  towards  tbe  town,  be 
ordered  bis  men  to  preserve  tbe  strictest  silcncè,     Toka 
bad  predicted  tbat  as  soon  as  tbe  Indians  saw  tbem  tbey 
woiild  nm  to  tbeir  boats  at  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  creek  tbat 
emptietl  intb  tbe  river  some   distanee  al)bve   tbe  to\vn. 
Robertson  sent  Uains  to  tntercept  tbem  witb  a  small  body 
of  men.     I  laving  made  bis  preparations,  tbe  word  was 
giveh^  and  tbe  little  band  rusbwl  into  tbe  village.    Tbo 
Indians  were  already  in  full  n»treattowanl  tbeir  l»oats 
but  tbey  lost  in  all  tbirty  lives.    Tbe  village  was  destroyeil, 
and  Uobertson  left,  taking  witb  bim  a  large  quantity  of 
mercliandise  belonging  to  Frencb  traders  wbom  lic  bad 
captured  wbilst  tr3'ing  to  escape  witb  the  Indians;     Tbe 
prisoners  w'cre  released  and  tbe  men  retunied  to  Cum-- 
berland,  witbont  tbe  loss  of  a  Hfe,  laden  witb  tbo  spoils 
of  tbe  Freneh  traders.     Tbis  is  known  as  tbe  Toka,  or 
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Gold  Water  expeditioD.  The  party  under  Hay  met  with 
less  ftuocesfi.  It  had  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded. 
Coming  almoét  iinmediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  Hope* 
well  Troaty,  the  Toka  exiKMlitiou  createil  a  profound  Hen* 
sation  throughout  the  Southwest,  aud  Kobertson  feit  oallcd 
OW  to  writo  a  justifieutiou  of  his  eourso  for  tlio  satisfaetton 
of  tlie  Freneh  at  Illinois.  The  best  justifieation  was  foiuid 
in  a  fact  whieh  he  jUdieiously  failed  to  mention,  that  the 
deprcdations  were  stopi>ed,  though  only  for  a  few  weeks. 

Uobertson  iiiunediutely  wrote  a  coiiunimication-to  the 
Indians  by  a  trader  named  Perrault,  expressing  his  desire 
to  be   at  peace  with  them  and  ofFering  terras  of  anüty. 
Their  reply  was  an  armed  body  of  two  hundred  bra\\»s, 
who,  separated  into  bands  of  f ri>m  three  to  fivei  restorcd 
in  tenfold  degi*ee  tlie  horrors  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
settlement.     Uobertson   hitstenetl   tiio    forination  of  tiie 
battalion  designed  for  tlie  protection  of  Davulson  Connty, 
and  phieeil  it  nnder  the  coniniand  of  Ciptain  K\*ans.     But 
it  was  diseovereil  that  the   regnlarly   organized  troops, 
niany  of  them  newly  arrived  emigrahts  and  recfnits  f rom 
the  eastern  settlements,  were  inadequate  to  perform  the 
duties  expected  of  them.     Tliey  were  not  equal  to  the 
emcrgencies  of   Indiaii  warfaro  and  were   therefore  as- 
Bigned  to  guard  duty  to  .eseort  ineoming  cmigrants  across 
the  conntry  over  the   Clinch  and  Nashville  road.     The 
men  who  were  eallcil  on  to  meet  the  Indians  were  those 
who  had  learned  the  lesson  of  experience.    John  Rains 
and  Castleman,   Kdmond  Jennings  and  Josh    Thomas 
were  worth  a  hnndreil  dragoims. 

John  Itains  was  given  eommand  of  troops  raisetl  in  the 
Cnmberland  country  aml  made  at  different  times  three 
expeditions  agaiost  the  Indians,  each  of  whieh  overawed 
them,  though  only  temporarily.  The  entiro  male  popuia- 
tion  of  the  western  settlement  were  in  arms  and  scoured 
the  forests  in  all  directions.  Rut  the  only  good  result  was 
to  drive  the  Indians  back  to  their  villages.    The  evUwas 
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merely  checked  for  a  short  time.    The  depredatioiia  of 
the  Indians  continuing,  Robertson  again  made  ready  to 
apply  the  oorreetive  which   the  stern  example  of  John 
Se  vier  had .  deinoDstrated  to  be  aloüe  efficacious*     He  in» 
Tadod  their  country.     But  boing  met  by  a  messenger  who 
brought  assurance  of  f riendship,  and  promises  to  refrain 
f  rotn  f  lirther  molestation,  and  perhaps  being  also  appre- 
hcnsiVe  of  furthcr  complication  with  the  Spanish,  whose 
traders  he  wan  llkely  to  meet,  he  retui^ned  without  striking 
a  blow.     But  ujion  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Kobertson  and 
Bledsoe  visited  Kentueky  and  made  arrangcnients  for  a 
joint  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Creeks.     Not  content 
with  invoking  the  aid  of  Kentueky,  Kobertson  wrotc  an 
urgent  letter  to  John   Sevler.      Anthony  Bledsoe  also 
wrote  to  **  his  excellency,'*  suggesting  the  destruction  of 
the  Chiekamauga  towns  as  the  only  ho]>e  of  immunity,  and 
stating  that  an  organized  body  of  a  thousand  Creeks  was 
rei>orted  to  l>e  on  the  way  to  the  Cunilierlan.d  sottlemont* 
But  ■  Sevicr  w;as  at  this  time  no  longer  governor.     The 
State  of  Frankliu  had  l)een  mcrged  in  the  State  of  Nqrth 
Carolina.    Nothing  daunted,  howevcr,  Sevicr  heaileil  an 
ex)>edition  against  thecommon  eneniy  and  createtl  a  diver* 
sion  which  prevcntctl  the  threatencd  invasion.     The  last 
days  of  North  Carolina's  rule  in  Tennessee  werc  f  uil  of  mis- 
ery  for  the  people  on  the  border.     The  Indians,  both  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west,  kept  up  the  old  system  of  hostili* 
ties,  surprises,  and  massacrcs.     The  intrigues- of  Spam 
addcil  strength  and  persistency  to  their  malignancy.    There 
was  nothing  to  hoj^e  for  from  the  parent  State.     The  set- 
tlements  had  grown  in  strength  and  were  now  beconie  res- 
tive  .under  her  niggardly  neglect  and  chafcd  at  the  botids 
which  held  them.-    The  State,  it  is  truc,  made  no  attcmpts 
to  derive  revenue  from  the  new  scttlemcnts,  but  &he  was 
also  equall}'  particular  to  aUow  none  of  the  charges  of 
their  sup))órt  or  protectibn  to  fall  ujion  hersclf.     Kecrim- 
inationa  ensued  and  bittemess  of  f celing.     North  Carolina 
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aoooaed  tho  frontier  people  of  bad  faith  in  maldng  <mt 
tbeir  accounts.  In  turn  the  motber  State  was  aocused  of 
viewing  witb  cold-blooded  iudifference  tbe  mutUations  and 
assassinatious  of  ber  own  cbildren.  Tbe  imniediate  pros- 
pects  of  separation  alone  prevented  tbe  Cumberland  peo> 
ple  from  iinitating  tbe  exatnple  of  tbe  Watauga  and 
NoUicbucky  revolutionists;  Separation  was  equallj  de- 
stred by  tbose  wbo  lived  on  tbe  shorcs  of  tbe  Atlantic  and 
in  tbe  valieys  beyond  tbe  Appabu^bian  Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

TEBBITOÉT  AND  KICKOIACK  EZPEDinOK. 

Thb  imraediate  caose  of  separatiou  was  the  ezample  of 
tbe  other  States  and  the  prospects  held  out  of  relief  fitMH 
debt  One  of  the  léading  ideas  upon  which  the  new  gov- 
emment  was  founded  was  the  assumption  and  payment  m 
full  by  the  fedei*al  government  of  the  unpaid  state  debts, 
incurred  by  tlieiu  during  the  war  for  iudependence. 
North  Carolina,  which  previously  refused  to  enter  the 
Union,  had  in  November,  1789,  finally  ratified  the.con- 
stitution  and  becoine  a  nieniber  of  the  new  government. 
The  act  of  cession  was  passed  in  December  of  the  same 
ycar,  and  cedeil  to  the  United  Stiltes,  the  strong^and 
hcahhy  8uccess4>r  of  the  fccblo  and  inefficiënt  ContinenUd 
Congivss,  ^^  all  riglit,  titlo,  and  eluini  which  tliis  State  has 
to  tlie  sovereignty  and  tcrritory  of  the  lands  situated 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  State,'*  west  of  a  line 
which  is  now  the  eastern'boundary  of  Tennessee. 
'  One  condition  of  this  eession  was  that  all  hind  so  ceded 
should  be  considered  as  a  common  f und  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States  of  America,  North  Carolina 
inclusive.  Certain  rights  of  entry  *  were  reserved  and 
provision  made  for  the  non-acceptance  of  the  cession. 
One  of  the  most  important  conditions  was  one  which  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  evcnts  was  pregnant  with  sinis- 
ter meaning:  ^No  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by 
Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves."  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  territory  so  ceiled  shoiüd  be  laid  out  or 
formed  into  a  State  or  States,  thè  inhabitauts  of  which 
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were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages 
granted  by  the  late  Congress  for  the  goverament  of  the 
Western  Territory  of  the  United  States.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1790,  Ilamilton,  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  of 
the  menibers.of  the  first  American  cabinet,  brought  for- 
ward  his  report  on  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt.  One 
of  the  measures  advocated  was  the  assumption  of  the  state 
debts  by  the  general  govemment.  Alarmed  and  excited 
by  the  rapid  stridea  towards  what  thcy  regarded  despotic 
centralization,  the  anti-federalists  put  forth  their  whole 
strength  to  def eat  this  recommeudation.  It  was  only 
carried  by  a  vote  of  31  to  26,  but  bef  ore  it  had  received 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  seven  mombers  arrived  f rom 
North  Carolina.  Surrounded  by  friehds  who  were  eager 
to  defeat  the  measures  of  their  opponents,  and  perhaps 
persuaded  that  the  relief  f  rom  debt  when  so  aecomplished 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  burden  of  the  debt  itself, 
thcy  voted  to  reconsider  the  bilL  The  minority  of  five 
had  now  bccome  a  majority  of  two  and  the  mensure  was 
dcfeütcd.  Indignaut  at  the  short-sightedness  which  ham- 
))ered  tlio  broad  results  of  Iiis  statesinanship,  and  unsi*ru- 
pulous  in  tho  use  of  ]K)litieal  forces  involving  no  moral 
turpitude,  Ilamilton  purchased  the  votes  of  the  two  anti- 
federaclists  from  the  Potomac  by  fïxing  the  final  site  of  the 
natiönal  capital  on  its  banks,  and  tlius  carried  trium- 
phantly  through  the  measures  which  his  mature  insight 
recognizcd  lïs  alone  possible  to  place  the  finaneial  jiolicy 
of  th(;  young  govemmentupon  a  firm  basis.  On  the  25th 
of  Febniary,  1790,  Samuel  Johnstoh  and  Benjamin  Ilaw- 
kins,  United  States  senators  from  Xorth  Carolina,  signed 
the  deed  of  cession,  which  made  Tennessee,'as  yet  un- 
name<l,  a  Territory  of  the  Unitcnl  States.  The  act  of 
aceeptance  was  approved  April  2,  1790,  and  on  May  26, 
1790,  was  passed  ^^an  act  for  the  govemment  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  south  of  the  river  Ohio.** 
The  Territory  being  formed,  it  became  necessary  to  find 
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a  man  capable  of  meeting  the  delicate  reqnirements  of  the 
govemorship.  Patriek  lleuiy,  who  knew  tiie  Btubbom 
temper  of  the  Western  people,  suggested  and  urged  the 
nomiuation  of  ^luson  of  Virginia.  But  unfortunately 
for  Ilenry^s  nomineé,  there  appcared  a  man  singularly 
fitted  for  the  position  by  his  character,  his  afliliations  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  country,  his  popularity  among 
thero,  his  knowledge  of  ludian  affairs,  and  his  personal 
^  intimacy  with  Washington  himself.     This  was  William 

Blouut  öf  Xorth  Carolina,  who  received  the  appoiutnrent 
The  ehoiee  eoiild  not  have  been  more  fortunate.     It  is  true 
he  hiek<.*d  the   tliorough  knowledge  of   Indian  character 
whieh.  only  came.from  pcrsoiial  contact  and  was  too  cred- 
ulous.     Rut'he  nnderstood  better  than  any  man  of  his 
day  the  diplbmatic  relations  of  the  Indian  tril)es  and  the 
United  States,  And  was  heartily  iii  accord  wïth  those  who 
.     .       regarded  the  aborigines  as  blocks  in  the  path  of  progress 
and  civilization.     Ile  possessed  in  an  eminent  dègree  the 
conBdence  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.    He  appreciated 
as  no,  man  of  equal  knowledge  of  law  and  governmcnt 
appreciated  the  difference  bctween  the  laek  of  soeial  polish 
and  the  sturdy  spirit  of  indei>endence  whieh,  though  nigged 
and  nneouth,  brooked  no  infringement  of  riglit  and  no 
trespass  on  accepted  custom.     He  had  perhaps  involun- 
tarily  caüght  something  of  the  Old  World  elegUnce  from 
'  the   foreign   element  whieh  in  those  days  thronged  our 
larger  cities  and  was  himself  on  occasions   as   stately^ 
dignitied,  and  courtly  as  any  of  those  who  f  requentiul  the 
salons  of  Paris,   to  pay  light  compliments  to  Madame 
Recamiér  or  to  laugh  at  the  saturnine  witticisms  öf  the 
Eneyclopedists.     But  he  also  possessed  the  soldierly  camor 
radetic  that   embraces   all  noble  spirits   irrespcetive  of 
ontward   habiliments.     Hls   nomination  was  hailêd  with 
universal  satisfaction,  and  tlie  machincry  of  the  new  gov- 
emment  started  oS  without  a  jar.     David  Campbell,  who 
appeared  to  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  position,  was 
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ftppointed  judge.  Daniel  Smith  was  made  secretary. 
When  the  Geileral  Assembly  was  organized,  in  1794^  the 
members  of  the  legiskttive  oouncil  were  Griffith  Ruther- 
ford»  John  Sevier,  James  Winchester,  Stockley  Donelson, 
and  Pamienas  Taylor.  In  the  east  the  Franklinites,  op 
**  Franks,"  were  generally  appointed  to  office.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Blount,  Sevier  was  made  Lrigadier- 
general  of  Washington  District  and  James  Robertson  of 
Mero  District. 

The  admiuistration  of  Govemör  Blount  is  undistin- 
guished  by  any  eyent  of  great  legislative  importance.  A 
few  counties  were  formed,  ainong  the  Aumber,  Tennessee 
County,  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  whieh  had  been 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly.of  North  Carolina  be- 
fore  the  cession. 

The  seat  of  goveminent  was  rcmoved  from  Rogersville, 
where  it  had  been  first  locnteil,  to  Knoxville,  and  with  it 
•  the  "  KnoxviUe  Gazettc,"  the  first  Tennessee  newspaj)ep,  — ' 
whieh  had  received  its  name  in  antieipation  of  the 
change.  The  proprietor,  James  White,  the  father  of 
Ilugh  Lawson  White,  laid  oif  a  town  whieh  he  named 
KnoxviUe,  in  honor  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  Wash- 
ington^s  cabinet.  In  1792  Knox  County  was  taken 
from  G reene  and  Ilawkins  counties,  and  imme<liately  the 
beginnings  of  a  town  began  to  api)ear  at  KnoxviUe,  the 
county  seitt.  The  three  leading  features  of  Govemop 
Blount^s  admiuistration  Were  the  coutests  with  the  In* 
dians,  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  lands 
in  the  limits  of  the.  present  State,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  America  in  the  diplomatic  contests  with  Spain. 

Indian  hostilities  eame  practically  if  not  absolutely  to 
an  end  with  the  Nickojack  expedition.  The  final  extin- 
g^ishment  of  the  Indian  titlq  was  not  accomplished  until 
many  years  after  Tennessee  had  become  a  State.  Bui 
the  treaty  of  1791  and  its  ratification  in  1794  inang- 
urated  the  policy  Whiéh  was  to  eontrol  the  future  dealings 
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of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians,    Tnaties^  hoir* 
ever,  merely  sectired  the  reftults  which  were  assured  bj 
the  expediticm  against  the  lowér  towtis.    In  the  east,  Se* 
Tier  made  various  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  upon 
eaeh  of  whieh;  be  destroyeil  their  towus  and  their  corti* 
fiehls»   'Ininiediately  \\\Hm  his  ruturn  from  North  Caro- 
lina  after  his  esc^aiic,  he  was  called  into  active  service. 
During  liis  absence  General  Joseph  ^lartin  attenipted  to 
lead  an  expedition  against  the  Chérokees^  but  his  men, 
aecustonied  to  Sèvier,  lost  confidenee  and  forccd  hiin  to 
return.     Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  Knoxville  and  dis- 
persed  when  a  body  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  feil  upon 
Fort  Gillespie  and  destroyeil  it     Sevier  precipitated  liim- 
aelf  upon  theni  with  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  and  took  pris- 
oners  enough  to  release  by  excliange  all  white  eaptives  in 
the  Indian.  villages.     In  this  way,  Joseph  Brown«  at  that 
time  a  prisóncr  in  one  of  the  lower  towus  and  the  future 
guidé  of  the  Xiekojack  exiKHlition,  wasset  f  ree.     Other 
attenipts  of  the  Indians  to  break  the  power  of  the  east- 
em  settlemetits  met  with  like  fate.     In  1793  oceurred.the 
atfaek  on  C:iVet's  Station.     The  govcrnuieiit  at  Washing- 
ton had  been  trying  to  keep  down  all  hostilitics  against 
the;  Indians,  fearing  an  intérruption  of  the  negotiaïions 
with  Spain.     After  the  attack  on  Cavet's  Station,  Daniel 
Smith,  the  acting  govemor  of  the  Territóry,  disregarded 
the  orders  of  Congress  and  gave  the  perniission  for  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  i)eople  were  clainoriug  —  an  organ- 
izeil  invasion  of  their  territory.     John  Sevier,  reinfoived 
by  large  bodies  of  troops  from  the  three  districts  of  the 
Territory,  pushed  immediately  into  the  enemies*  country. 
He  <^rossed  the  Little  Tennessce  and  bumt  Estimaula,  6ne 
of  their  largest  villages.     Expecting  an  attack  from  the 
Indians  who  were  lurking  in  the  woods  around  their  de- 
serted  villages,  he.  fofmed  his  men  in  two  parallel  Unes 
along  the  banks  of  the  Estimaula  Kiver.    A  midnight  at* 
tack  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians.    Sevier  ad- 
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Tinoed  dirongh  the  fairert  section  of  the  Indian  territory, 
borning  and  destroying  as  be  went.  Arriving  at  Etowah, 
an  Indtan  village  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
town  of  Rome  in  Georgia,  be  eame  upon  the  retreating 
forces  of  the  Indians  wliich  had  been  augnicnting  as  they 
fled.  Fulling  fioroely  uiM>n  thein  with  more  than  bis  usual 
impetuosity,  Sovier  put  them  utterly  to  rout  and  over- 
threw  their  power.  This  was  the  beaviest  dUaster  whieb 
bad  ever  befallen  the  Indians,  and  with  the  fall  of  Eto- 
wahcanie  practically  to  an  end  the  long  line  of  Indian  . 
massacreë  in  East  Tennessee,  which  had  begun  almost 
with  the  buihling  of  William  Bcan^s  cabin*  This  was 
Sevier^s  last  canipaign.  On  bis  return  be  was  met  with 
enthusiastic  applause  by  the  pcople  for  whom  be  bad 
aceoniplished  so  much,  and  the  Cumberland  settlers  sent 
bim  messages  of  eamest  gratitude. 

In  the.  west  the  entire  administration  of  GoTemor 
Blouiit  was  fiUed  with  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  On 
the  20th  of.July,  1T88,  Colouel  Anthony  Blcdnoe,  the 
brave  old  Indian  fighter  and  surveyor,  wbó  bad  passed 
unsoathed  through  all  the  dangers  aml  'bardships  of 
pitched  battles  and  frontier  life,  was  assassinatcd  in  bis 
own  cabin.  Hearing  his  cattle  rushing  by  bis  eabin,  be 
stepi)ed  out  of  his  room  and  was  shot  In  1789,  Robert- 
son,  while  working  with  several  laborers  in  a  field  near 
his  house,  was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  shot  f roro  a 
thieket  of  caiie.  In  the  pursuit  whieb  foliowed,  Andrew 
Jaekson,  a  newly  arrivcd'  lawyer,  distinguishtnl  himsclf  by 
bis  rcckléss  daring  and  cool  prcsenee  of  mind,^  Danger 
was  ever  present    The  fields  could  uot  be  worked  without 

1  Parton  conf uscs  this  evcni,  which  took  place  in  178d,  with  tbs 
wound  which  General  Roberison  receivetl  in  1792.  Andrew  Jaekson 
ilgured  in  the  furmcr.  The  only  pursuit  in  the  latter  year  was  that 
by  the  Indians  of  General  Robcrtsun  and  his  son  Jonatlian.  In  the 
the  first  case,  Robertsdn  waa  wounded  in  the  foot,  in  the  second,  ia 
the  arm.    The  latter  wound  was  a  running  iM>re  for  many  ycan. 
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'goftrds  on  the  oaüook.    Every  step  was,  perliaps,  %  step 
towaids  the  grave.     We  still  have  a  general  order  of 
Bobertson\  dated  April  5, 1789,  calliog.  on  the  militia 
to  be  leady  to  march  at  any  moment    The  low  under^ 
growth  of  cane  offcred  an  almost  i>er{eet  shelter  to  a  lurk- 
ing  foe,  and  it  becamo  nCKu^ssary  to  destroy  it  along  the 
paths  which  ran  between   the   various  f orts*     In  1791, 
about  the  time  of  the*  Ilokton  Treaty,  Kobertson  tried  to 
stay  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  by  a.visit  totheirna- 
tion.     But  he  soon  found  that  the  lull  was  mérely  tempo- 
rary.     Information  came.  of '  a  sealp-dance  and  war-orgie 
among  tliè  Cbiekaroauga-Cherokecs,  who  aeknowledged  no 
obligations  of  treaty.    The  Trcaty  of  New  York  at  whieh 
Alcxander  MeGillivray,  the.  Wondcrful  Talleyraud  of  the 
Creeks,  duped  Washington  and  his  represcntatives  out  of 
f  100,000  as  a  douceur  for  himsclf  and  an  indefinite  qiuin- 
tity  of  bhinkets,  dry  goods,  and  hardware  for  his  ))eople, 
had  never  been  regatded  by  the  Creeks  as  anything  more 
than  an  evidcnoe  of  Wiaxt  jinvsse  and  of  American  eredu* 
Hty.     Americans  matle  tn^aties,  gaincnl  possession  of.the 
land,  and  thon  violut<'d  the  provisious  of  tlie  troaties.    For 
huidü,  the  Crct^k.H  substitutod  supplies  of  tlio  things  thoy 
priziHl,  aiid  consideixHl  tlieir  )H>liey  not  less  laüdable  ihnn 
that  of  thcir  white  brothcrs.    In  1792  the  Creeks  ehanged 
their  line  of  eonduct,  and  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  for- 
eign  traders,  ehiefly  Spanish,  who  feared  to  see  the  trade 
whieh  they  found  so  hicrative  slip  frora  their  grasp,  at- 
'tempted  to  gain  advantago  of  the  Koliertson  people  by 
d.ij>k>macy.     Several  of  their  chiefs  oalled  on  llobertson 
at  Nasliville,  to  smoké  the  pii>e  of  peace  in  the  big  wig- 
wam of  their  brotlicr.     The  old   soldier  recciveil  thèm 
with  eordiality.      He  fed  them  bountifully,.  gave  tliem 
drink,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents.     But  he  1^'pt 
Rainsand  Jennings  and  Castleman  and  other  esiniVls  in 
the  woods.      Ilaving  had   some   ])eace   talks,  Govérnor 
Blóunt  became  elated  and  wrote  to  Robertsen,  ^^  Watts 
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hMB  sent  me  %ptace  talk,  and  a  string  of  while  beada.    I 
belieye  he  b  in  eamest.**    He  saw  the  near  end  of  Indian 
warfare.    But  Sevier  possessed  a  clearer,  a  more  pene- 
trating  vittion.    **  The  goveröor  is  tóo  ho^ief uV*  he  wrote. 
^*  lle  hopes  agunst  hope/*     £ven  in  the  mid^t  of  these 
friendly  interchanges,  Robertson  eontinued  his  prepara- 
tions  for  war,  and  organized  anew  the  militia  of  three 
eounties — Tennessee  County  having  been  recently  added. 
Tbo  reguhir  militia  was  distributed  among  the  various 
forts  for  local  diity.     A  reserve  of  five  hundrcd  men,  ex- 
enipt  f rom  local  duty,  was  kept  constantly  ready  to  serve 
at  a  moment's  notice.     The  military  household  of  the  dis* 
triet  was  f  urthcr  strengtheneil  by  the  presenee  of  a  botly 
of  cavalry  under  Major  Shar{>e.     Though  uiuler  the  iin* 
mediato  command  of  the  gt> vernor  of  the  Territor}%  he 
was  reqiiired  to  act  in  eonjunetion  with  General  Koberi* 
son,  and  being  put  in  rank  above  the  eolonels  of  the  dis- 
triet, thougli  only  a  major,  was  the  eause  of  one.of  them, 
Winchester,  resigiÜHg. 

In  this  year  tho  settlera  receivcil  an  earnest  of  the 
friendlinoHS  of  the  Creeks  in  the  uuirtter  of  the  three  sons 
of  Cnilonel  Videntino  Sevier,  the  broiher  of  (lenenil  Se- 
vier. Yalentino  Sevier  had  nettletl  at  the  niouth  of  tho 
Keil  River,  near  where  tiie  liilly  and  pieturesque  little 
town  of  Clarksvillo  now  stinds,  and  his  sons,  when  kille<l, 
were  in  a  boat  going  up  Cuniberland  Kiver.  But  filled 
with  tho  coni'ago  of  his  race,  Sevier  strengthened  his 
fortifteation  and  roniained  at  his  |K>st  This  was  but  one 
instunco  of  the  ouU*n>{>ping  of  the  spirit  whieh,  over  and 
above  tho  question  bf  self-intérest,  introduceil  ai)  element 
of  heroism  and  ehiValrie  loyalty  to  a  noble  mission  iuto 
tho  des])enito  strug^les  whieh  charaeterized  the  founding 
of  this  State.  A  few  nionths  after  the  death  of  Sevier^s 
three  sous  and  tbeir  eompanions,  tho  ludians  attieked 
Zigler^s  Station,  a  fort  on  the  west  fork  of  Bletlsoe^s  . 
Cireek.     During  a  time  when  one  man  dared  not^  drink 
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tnm  a  tprii^  nnleas  anoUier  ttood  wiih  a  rifle  eocked  to 
protect  hiiii9  the  nigbk  guards  of  a  large  station  slumbered 
at  their  posts,  The  Inclians  stealUiily  su'rroumliHl  tlie 
f ort,  opencd  the  gate,  and  rushcd  iu.  UesUtanoe  was  uae- 
I^ss.  They  killed  five  people  and  captured  about  twenty 
more.  This  disaster  came  beavily  home  to  the  settlers. 
Never  before  had  so  many  of  thcir  f  ricnds  f  allen  at  one 
blow.  The  indignaht  troojis  cbmored  to  be  led  agaiust 
the  common  foe.  Itobertson  refusett.  It  Was  against  or- 
ders, and  the  old  settlers  listened  with  incrcdulous  aston* 
ishment  as  they  were  told  by  one  who  nevcr  trified,  that 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  had  forbiJdeu  any  pursuit 
of  the  Indians  into  thcir  own  country.  This  meant,  of 
eourse,  ;tbe  interdietion  of  all  pursuit  Washington  at 
this  time  was  eügaged  in  an  arduous  diplomatic  struggle. 
\  The  least  jar  might.  break  the  fine  netwerk  of  dii>Iomatic 

'  threads  in  which  Jay  was  endcavoring  to  entangle  the 

;  SpanLsh^authorities.   The  murder  of  a  trader  might  bring 

I  aboiit  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  allow  tó  America 

I  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.     This  re- 

I  fusal  roeant  somcthing  which  was  f requcntly  board  in  tlie 

i  thriving  youiig  settlemouts  of  the  Ohio  v:Uloy,  and  even 

!  in  the  seiiate  ehamlior  at  Phihulelpliia,  but  not  f rom  the 

j  persuasive  lips  of  the  American  diplomat.     On  this  ac- 

count, for  this  rcason,  Rlount  was  ordered  by  Knox,  tlie 
sccretary  of  war,-  to  allow  lio  offensive  oi)erations  beyond 
the  boumU  of  the  Territory  of  which  he  was  governor. 
Blount  in  turn  ordered  Kobcrtson  to  forbid  all  offensive 
Operations  beyond  the  limits  assigned  the  Indians  by  the 
'  Treaty  of  Ilolston,  that  is,  east  of  the  ridges  which  divide 
the  waters  óf  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tenncssce.  Bat  the 
people  chafed.  One  John  Edmiston  orgilnized  acompany 
of  bis  own  to  invadêthe  Indian  country,  butwas  rcstrained 
by  an  order  of  Robertsen  wbich  coni|H'lled  him  to.disbaiud 
his  troops.  In  return  for  tliis.  Robertsen  rjceived  an  auon- 
ymous  letter  from  ^^acitlzcn  of  the  uew  district,**  who 
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vented  his  spleen  by  wishing  ^^  Edmiston  greak  suooeas,  and 
you  gone  f roiii  hence  and  a  botter  in  your  room/^  ^  The 
navigatiou  of  tho  Misaisaippi  Kivor  was  an  important  que»» 
tion  to  the  broad  vision,  the  clear  forcsight,  and  the  happy 
statesmanship  of  Sevier.  But  to  Kobertson,  with  his 
brotlier  and  his  sons  and  his  f ricnds  falling  about  him,  and 
with  tho  marks  of  two  bullets  on  his  own  person,  it  was 
vagne,  shadowy,  intangiblo.  A  burning  fort  and  a  dozen  or 
80  8cal|>ed  wonien  and  chikiren  were,  on  the  contrary,  an 
absohitc  taugibilityf  a  tliing  f iill  of  argimicnts,  reasons,  and 
conehisions.  It  requircs  but  littU)  iniagination  to  pieture 
.  the  strain  ]>laee<l  u]K>n  his  sense  of  duty.  It  finally  be- 
eaiuc  too  great  and  he  yiekled.  But  in  lioth  it  is  no  'diffi* 
cult  matter  to  see  that  he  was  actuated  by  motives  wliieh 
the  most  eaptious  nmst  allow  to  have  been  pure  and 
noble.  Kobertson's  self-eontainment  inone  tliiug  found 
lts  reward.  A  Creek  chief  falsely  rei>orted  to  his  tribe 
a  threat  of  Robertson^s :  "There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
blood  spilt  in  our  settlement,  and  I  will  eome  and  sweep  it 
clean  with  your  blood,"  RoWrtson  was  known  among  all 
tho  Indians  of  tlie  four  nations  as  a  man  of  his  wont  in 
peaci^and  in  war,  and  tho  Creeks  tliought  It  In'st  to  tako 
the  initiativo.  Fnmi  I^iookout  Mountaiu  theysent  friendly 
talks  to  Governor  IMount,  filled  with  a:^surancos  of  good* 
will  and  -  abiding  friemlship.  Blouut  wsus  completely  do- 
ceived.  Ou  tlie  12th  of  SeptcmWr,  l>efore  the  arrival  óf 
tho  messenger  with  the  friendly  üdk,  he  sent  an  onler  to 
Robertsen  to  enroU  as  many  men  as  possible  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  *resistihg  the  impending  invasion.  On  the  14th 
of  September  he  sent  direetions  to  Robertsen  to  "  dis- 
charge such  part  of  the  briga<le  of  Mero  District  as  may 
be  in  service  under  my  order  of  the  12th  instant     I 

*  Tlii.%  liowevcr,  was  nierely  a  babbler*s  expro9Aion  of  the  aenti* 
ment  of  discoiitcnt  ilmt  prüvailcd  gciicmlly  ilmHighotit  the  cntire 
coiumiiniiy,  an  impatïencc  directed  not  agaiiist  Robertson  so  luiich  at 
the  aüihonty  that  controlled  lus  actions.    Robertsoa  himself  aharedj|^ 
the  saxne  feeling.  ^ 
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Iieartil j  eongratplate  jon  and  the  District  of  Mero  npon 
the  happy  chimge  of  affaira.  I  really  had  dreadf ui  ap- 
prehensions  f or  yoo.**  On  the  16th  he  seuds  au  express: 
^  The  danger  is  imminent.'*  Between  the  14th  and  the 
16th  the  lower  Creek  towns  had  deckred.  war,  and  six 
huudred  Indians  had  crosscd  the  Tenncssee  River  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination.  The  spies  reported  danger  be- 
fore  Blount's  last  message  canie.  Notably,  Abraham 
Castleman  had,  made  a  circuit  of  the  woods  of  more  than 
sixty  miles,  and  réturning  predióted  au  impending  inva- 
sion*  Bloünt^s  congratulations,  however,  had  deceived 
the  people.  Even  Robertsen,  who  had  a  high  estimate  of 
Castleman's  MTöodcraft  and  a  very  low  estimate  of  Gov- 
emor  BlounVs,  was  perplexed.  Ile  sent  out  Ruius  and 
Kenncdy  in  oüe  direetion,  Clayton  and  Gee  iu  auother. 
The  latter  were  never  seen  again.  The  fermer  retunied 
and  reportetl  no  traces  of  Indians  to  be  found.  Cast  Ie* 
man  was  good-naturetUy  ehicled  for  Iiis  over-caution,  and 
John  Rains  looked  with  kindly  malice  at  the  old  Indian 
fighter  as  he.  drily  continueil  his  preparations  for  au  elab- 
orate  war. 

Ca^eman  was  right  The  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Shaw- 
nees,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  had  stolen  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Cumberland  settlement  before  their 
presebce  was  discoTcrecL  Their  ftrst  jwint  of  attack  was 
Buchanan's  Station,  which  was  defended  by  only  fif teen 
available  men.  But  for  some  cause  the  attack  of  the  en- 
tire  foree  was  easily  repulsetl  without  the  loss  of  a  life  in 
the  station.  One  of  the  Indian  chief s  was  killed  in-  an 
attempt  tö  fire  the  buildings,  and  another  was  wounded. 
The  number  of  killed  was  not  known.  This  is  one  of  *the 
most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  early  border  warfare  of 
the  Southwest  Só  wonderful,  indcfed,  that  even  some  of 
the  pionêets  believed  in  the  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence.  Both  llaywood  and  Ramsey  agree  in  estimating 
ihe  number  of  the  Indians  at  about  six  hundred.    Blount 
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iil  m  letter  describing  the  sttack  says  the  Indiaas  Hum- 
bered  from  three  t6  four  hundred.  An  account  of  the 
attack,  published  in  the  Whig  ''Review**  of  1852,  wbich 
was  founded  on  information  derived  from  tlie  Indians 
themselves,  agrees  with  tliese  estiniates  in  putting  the 
nuinber  of  the  assailants  among  the  hundreds. 

The  repulse  of  the  Indians  by  the  Buchanan  Station 
people  failed  to  eaüse  even  a  tetnporary  cessation  of  their 
hostilities,  and  scattered  in  sniall  bands  through  the  set- 
Üements,  they  wrought  more  mischief  than  when  organ- 
ized.  Governor.  Blount,  who  had  suffieiently  clear  ideas 
of  tlie  cxigencies  of  Indian  warfai'e,  and  who  among  other 
things  had  a  block-hoiise  built  at  Southwest  Point,^  or- 
ganized  two  regiments  of  militia  and  placed  them  under 
the  eonimand  of  John  Sevicr.  But  scarcely  had  the 
troops  been  propcrly  foruicd  when  orders  came  from  the 
secretary  of  war  to  have  tliem  mustci^cd  out  of  service. 

In  1793  another  war  broke  out,  in  conso<iuence  of  the 
killing  by  John  Beard  and  his  party  of  several  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  assembled  at  Knoxville  by  order  of  the 
president  to  arrange  sonie  dispute  in  reference  to  bound- 
ary  liues.  It  was  found  imi)ossible  to  get  a  court-martial 
to  punish  Beard.  The  Cberokees  retaliated,  Henry*s 
Station  was  attacked  and  its  inmates  slaughtered.  In 
turn  a  company  of  riflemen  under  Doherty  and  ^Ic- 
Farland  invaded  the  Indian  country  and  destroyed  six  of 
their  villages. 

All  during  1792  and  1793  the  Cumberland  settlement 
stiU  suffered  from  the  effects  of  Indian  warfare.  In  1793 
Abraham  Castleman,  whom  the  Indians  called  the  ''  Fooi 
Warrior,"  with  Eli  Hammond  and  others,  in  direct  viola- 
tion  of  the  orders  of  Congress  and  Govemor  Blount, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River  and  made  a  raid  into  the 
Indian  country.  The  indignation  of  the  frontier  bad 
gradually  grown  too  strong  for  restraint  The  people,  in 
^  Near  Riugstou  of  thb  day. 
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tbe  exercise  of  ihat  riglit  whicb  in  America  is  oonsidered 
superior  to  all  written  law,  the  right  of  self-defense,  begau 
in  a  spirit  of  stem  détermination  to  make  preparations  f  or 
a  war  of  retaliation  and  invasion.    General  Robertson 
raised  troops  in  Nashville,  Montgoniery  in  ClarksvÜle, 
Aliles  and  Ford  in  the  region  of  country  botweeu  these 
two  points.    Major  Oi-e  >iiio  had  been  sent  to  Mero  Dis- 
trict by  Blount  with  troops,  imniediately  joined  the  enter- 
prise.     Kentucky   was  invited   to  lend  aid,  and  Colonel 
Whitly  of  that  State,  having  brought  to  the  rendezvous  a 
small  body  of  troops,  was  givén  noiuinal  conimand  of  the 
combined  forces.     The  expedition  at  first  was  called  Ore*s 
Expedition.     Ore  was  theü  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  hoped  this  wöuld  give  the  exjiedition 
a  certain  ap|>earance  of  authority.     Both  Ore  and  Rob- 
ertson  were  actirig  contrary  to  orders*     But  the  exasjK'ra- 
tion  of  the  people  was  tOo  grêat. —  dehiy  was  iüipossible. 
The  iüiraédiate  caüse  of  the  expedition  was  the  niurder  of 
a  man  named  Chew,  with  a  party  of  Bftcekt,  the  aiisassina- 
tion  of  two  young  Bledsoes,  sons  of  Anthony  Ble<lsoe,  and 
the  murder  of  Major  .Winchester  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Sumner  County.     The  point  of  attack   was  the  five 
lower  towns  of  the   Chickamaugas,  of  which  the  most 
'  noted  was  Nickojack.     From  this,  the  expedition  received 
its  name  of  the  Nickojack  Expedition,  by  which  it  is  still 
kno\vn.     For  a  long  time,  this  exi>edition,  which  is  the 
most  celebrated  öf  all  the  incidents  of  early  Indian  war- 
f  are  in  Tennessee,  receiveil  a  kind  of  apocryphal  notoriety 
as  being  the  first  military  exploit  of  Andrew.  Jackson 
since  his  boyish  rencontre  with  the  British  officèr.     Kam- 
sey  gives  him   the  credit  of  having  planncd  the  entire 
attack,     But  recent  research  has  placed  it  beyond  doubt 
that  Jackson  was  not  present. 

There  is  somethin^c  8n'::^estive  of  the  fatuitous  march 
of  events  in  a  Greek.tragedy^  in  the  Nickojack  exj^edition 
and  the  fate  of  the  lower  Cherokee  towns.    Even  the 
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dement  öf  prophecy  was  not  lacking,  and  the  destmction 
which  came  was  teniblet  complete,  and  direcUy  the  restdt 
of  the  fiércest  passion  f or  rerenge.    The  situation  o{  these 
townscaught  a  certaiüidr  of  picturesque  grandeur  from 
the  natural  scenery  around  theni.    Thé  twp  most  important 
wera  Nickojack  and  Running  Water.    They  were  situated 
on  a  precipice  which  was  all  but  impregnahle.     A  deep, 
brood,  and  dangerous  river  ran  below.     Beyond  were  the 
dense  forcsts,  penetrated  only  by  the  paths  which  successive 
generattons  of  wild  beasts  had    made,  and-  the   tall,  inao- 
eessible  peaks  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  down  whose 
dark  and  precipitous  ravines  it  was  supposed  no  horse 
eoiild  ever  descend.     The  approaèh  in  the  rear  was  im- 
possible   to  all   but  friends,   and  the  Indians  exultingly 
boastêd  that  ^^  Chucky  Jack  "  Iiimsclf  would  never  be  able 
to  reach  them  in  their  retreat.     The  eagle  in  his  eerie, 
the  panther  in  his  lair,  could  not  be  safer.     Ilere  dwelt 
the  fierce  .and  iniplacable  Chickamaugas,  whoise  villages 
above  had  been  destroyed  by  Shelby,  and  who,  learning  a 
lesson  from  the  first  surprise,  had  hojied  to  select  a  place 
where  Nature  herself  would  keep  etemal  guard  over  their 
women,  children,  and  wigwaQis.     Ilere,  too,  they  had  been 
joined  by  all  the  clements  of  lawlessness  which  had  been 
outlawed  by  neighboring  tribes  as  unBtted  even  for  the 
duties  which  the  laxity  of  Indian  customs  imposed.     In 
aililition  to  these  had  come  some  few  of  the  white  race  ;-^ 
Ishmaelfl  and  outcasts  from  all  the  Western  world.     Ilere 
they  retumed  to  rest  after  their  labors  of  war.     From 
here  they  could  see  the  boats  of  traffic  and  emigration  as 
they  dropped  down  the  Tennessee  from  Knoxville  and 
Fort   Ilenry   on   their  way  to  Nashville,  to  Natchez,  to 
Lance  de  Grace,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  here  they 
matle  the  dêscents  upon  them  which  often  brought  them 
rich  returns  of  plunder,  of  scalps,  and  of  revenge.     In 
1788  a  party  of  emigranta  had  thus  fallen   into  their 
hands.    It  consisted  of  the  family  of  a  man  named  Brown^ 
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on  hU  way  to  Comberland.  Having  treaeheronsly  and  hj 
fair  words  gotten  the  party  into  their  power,  the  Indiana 
sièw  all  but  the  smallest  children.  These  were  resierved 
for  adoption  into  the  tribe  or  for  torture,  as  the  accident 
o{  the  hout  might  suggest  One  of  the  children,  a  half 
grown  boy,  was  held  a  prisoner  for  several  years  and 
eventually  releascd  by  exehange  through  the  instrümen- 
tality  of  John  Sevier.  Before  his  departure  an  old  squaw 
predicted  that  he  would  live  to  bring  back  an  expedition 
to  destroy  thein  all,  and  insisted  on  tomahawking  the  lad 
to  prevent  the  eviL  The  fear  of  Sevier,  how4?ver,  pre- 
vailed.  The  boy  of  1788  was  a  nian  in  1794,  and  being 
urged  by  Robertsön,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  a  horse- 
path  through  the  thick  and  almost  iiiiiienetrable  forest 
and  undergro^i;h  that  stretciied  between.Nashville  and 
the  lower  towns. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  1794,  General  Robertsön 
ordered  Major  Ore  to  destroy  the  lower  Cherokee  towns. 
Guided  by  Drown  and  a  trusty  half  breed  scout,  the 
troops  advanced  to  the  Tennessee,  and  arrivcd  u])on*  its 
banks  8evei*al  milos  below  the  mouth  of  the  Scquati^hie. 
R;ifts  and  floats  wcro  mpidly  and  silently  constructed. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  and  several  hido  canoes 
brought  foV  the  purpose,  the  soldicrs  passcd  secretly  and 
Bwiftly  over  the  rivér,  in  tlie  early  dawn,  bef  ore  the  first 
rays  of  sunshine  had  fallen  upon  the  tree  tops  above  them. 
Some  had  been  forced  to  swiro,  although  the  current  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  was  strong  and  swift.-  Having  all  assembled  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  the  ranks  were  formed  and  the  number 
counted.  There  were  five  hundred.^  The  Iridians  were 
as  yet  totally  oblivious  of  their  danger»  The  trOops  were 
divided  into  two'winga.  The  main  hoi\y  imder  Whitly 
was  to  ihake  a  dctour  and  attack  Nickojack  a1>ove ;  the 
other,  under  Montgoraery,  below.     The  knowledge  of  the 

^  Haywóod  says  two  hiindred  and  sixty.  I  follow  the  official 
report  of  Ore»  which  gives  this  Jiumher. 
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topogmphical  features  of  the  ground  obtained  fioiii  tlie 
former  capüve,  to  whom  every  path,  every  tree,  everj 
kooit  was  faoiiliar,  was  invaluable,  and  alone  rendered 
possible  the  complete  surprise  without  whicli  the  expedU 
tion  would,  at  least  partially,  have  miscarried.  Having 
once  ascended  tlie  uarrow  path  and  gotten  upon  the  pla» 
teau  on  which  the  town  stood,  without  alarming  its  in- 
mates,  the  maiu  points  of  the  campaign  had  been  gained, 
and  the  details  were  easy  of  execution*  The  silence  of 
death  brood'ed  over  the  little  village.  '  The  soldiers, 
chiefly  those  f  rom  the  Cumberland  settlement,  gazed  with 
a  sort  of  joyous  exultation  upon  the  unprotected  homes 
and  families  of  those  who  had  of  ten  brought  misery  and 
destruction  uik)u  tlieir  homes  and  their  families.  They 
had  come  as  destroyers  and  aveugers.  Two  houses  in  a 
field  of  corn  were  seen.  Beyond  these  stood  the  village. 
Hére  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  orders  were  given  by 
Montgomery  to  push  steadily  forward  to  the  main  village, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  IIurr}'ing  rap- 
idly  forward,  the  huts  were  found  vacant.  Whitly,  hear- 
ing the  flring  and  being  advised  by  Brown,  sent  him 
back  with  a  dotachmcnt  of  about  twcnty  men  to  intereept 
thoHc  who  might  try  to  esca])e  from  the  moutli  of  the 
creek  that  cniptied  into  the  river  below  the  village.  The 
Indiaas,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  first  firing,  had  hurried 
to  the  landing  where  the  canoes  were  fastened  in  the  vain 
hope  of  eseai)e.  But  being  wai^ned  in  adVance  by  Brown, 
Montgomery's  nien  hastened  forward,  and  faUing  npon 
them  slaughtered  them  in  pitiless  rage  as  they  came  upon 
them.  Whitly,  having  placed  his  guards  so  as  to  prevent 
any  escape  to  the  upper  towns  or  any  reinforcements  from 
them,  came  down  upon  them  from  the  other  side.  The 
surprise  was  complete  —  the  destruction  was  thorough. 
Running  Water;  a-'large  village  but  strategically  less  im- 
portant than  Niekojack,  was  four  miles  higher  up  the 
river.     Having  destroyed  Nickojack  and  slaughtered  its 
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inhabitanU,  tbe  troops  putbed  forward  towardt  BanniDg 
Water^  and  altbougb  tbe  inbabitanU  bad  made  good  ibeir 
escape,  tbey  raxed  it  to  tbe  groiind.  Tbe  vtlbigos  bighor 
up  tiie  river  tban  thene  were  Hiiiall  and  of  little  moment 
Their  destniotion  couM  be  accomplittbed  wben  it  became 
necessaiy.  Tbe  utter  anuilulation  of  Xicköjaek  and  Kun* 
ning  Water  aceoiiiplisbed  tbe  objects  of  tbe  raidi  and  the 
brave  old  Cttmberland  settfórs  rccrossed  tlie  rtveri  exultant 
and  trium|>baut,  flüsbed  witb  victory  and  gluttcd  witb 
revenge.  Tbis  wad  not  tben  regarded  an  ignoblo  passion. 
To  tbose  wbo  bad  lost  a  cbild,  a  wife,  some  relative,  many 
friends,  it  became  a  duty,  and  its  gratification  an  expia* 
tion.  Tbé  Cumberland  ))èopIe  looked  förward  to  a  long 
pcriod  of  quict  and  peace.  Now  tbat  entrunce  bad  been 
obtained,  tbc  idea  of  perfect  seclusion  was  gone.  ,  Witb 
ibis  went  all  bope  of  continuing  successfully  tbe  old  sys- 
tem  óf  warfare.  Tbe  ludians  wbo  escaiKnl,  eitber  joiued 
the  OverbiU  Cherokees  or  moved  lower  down  the  river, 

Witb  the '  fall  of  Niekojaek  the  question  of  Indian 
depredations  passed  out  of  tbe  duily  thoughts  of  tbe.  Cum- 
berland people.  There  wcre  occasional  murdcrs  and  tbef  ts 
of  borses,  waylapng  of  trains  of  merehandise,  and  at  timcs 
captnres  of  emigrant  boats.  Runners  or  scouts  paid  out 
of  tbe  public  f unds,  whosc  duty  it  was  to  pass  f rom  settle- 
ment  to  settlcment  and  keep  an  outlook  for  Indians,  sur- 
vived  nearly  to  tbe  Creek  wars.  But  the  dangcrs  wcre 
chiefly  such  as  wcre  natural  ineidents  of  frontier  life  and 
an  unscttled  state  of  society,  and  wcre  as  f  requently  caused 
by  desperadoes  and  lawless  white  men  as  ludians.  The 
secretary  of  war  wrote  to  Govemor  Blount,  and  Gov- 
emor  Blount  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  Kobertson,  Svhcn 
news  of  tbe  destruction  of  Indian  towns  in  the  limits  of 
Indian  territory  arrived  in  Washington  and  Knoxville. 
A  correspondence  ensued,  and  General  Kobertson  offered 
bis  resignation  as  In-igadier-general  of  Mero  District. 
But  bere  the  matter  ended.  It  soon  passed  from  public 
discussion  and  was  f orgotten.  DigtizedbyGooglc 
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•Ik  Ore^ê  report  to  Oovernor  Bloant  of  Üi»  daitnie&m 
of  the  Cbeiokee  towns,  we  ftnd  tbe  foUowing  significant 
passage  :  ^  A*  quantity  of  ammunition  powder  and  lead 
lately  arrived  tliero  {1*001  the  Spanish  government,  and  a 
oommission  for  the  Breath,  tho  bead  man  of  the  town  (who 
was  killed),  and  sundry  horses  and  other  artides  of  prop- 
erty  were  found  at  Nickojack  and  Running  Water,  which 
were  known  to  have  belonged  to  different  people  killed  by 
tlie  Indians  in  tbe  course  of  the  last  twelve  nionths/'  In 
the  saine  letter  he  says,  ^^  At  Nickojack  were  found  two 
f  resh  scalps,  which  had  lately  been  taken  at  Cumberland, 
and  several  that  were  old  were  hangihg  in  the  houses  of 
tlie  warriors  sis  trophies." 

The  juxtaposition  óf  the  two  articles  of  Spanish  ammu- 
nition and  American  scalps  typifies  the  relative  attitudes 
occupied  by  the  Indians  towards  the  two  nations  who  then 
owned  the  region  of  country  which  is  now.  the  Soiitb- 
west  of  the  United  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1762  Spain 
came  into  possession  of  all  territory  held  by  the  Freneh, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  the  treaty  of  1783 
Spain  gained  from  Ëngland  what  was  indefinitely  known 
as  Florida,  and  claimed  the  ownersliip  of  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  31st  degree  of  latitude. 
Succeeding  the  French  in  their  North  American  posses- 
sions,  the  Spanish  feil  heir  also  to  their  policy.  The 
French,  in  their  f utile  endeavor  to  unite  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  of  which  they  owned  the  two  extremes  of 
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Borth  iipd  Motlif  oónnected  their  possessions  by  building 
forts  and  trading  posts  through  the  vast  valley  of  the 
MisusnppL  Between  these  they  kept  up  a  oonstant  line 
of  conimunication.  In  this  way  Du  Quesne  had  been. 
built,  and  St  Genevieve,  Kaskaskia,  Viiu^cnncs,  Naehito- 
ches  on  KihI  Kiver,  aml  St.  Louis  anti  Nuti*hcz  on  the 
kiuks  of  the  MiAsisHippi  itsclf.  Tlio  Spuuiunls  subso« 
quently  addoil  L:uiec  do  Uraooi  now  New. Madrid  in  Mis- 
ftouri.  Du  QucHUc  hail.  passed  into  the  posscssiou  of  the 
Uiiitcd- SUites,  but  tho  old  trading  |K)sts  still  remained 
umlcr  tlie  swayof  tho  gi*cat  bankrupt  monai-chy  of  the 
Old  World.  In  1783  the  stiitosmen  of  Spain  wero  fiUed 
with  the  sanie  \san  drcanis  which  have  raised  up  gorgeous 
visions'of  a  magiiificent  southwestern  empire  in  the.uünds 
of  the  statesmen  of  four  nationalities.  Indeed,  tliis  idea 
is  almóst  indestructible.  There  is  something  in  the  geo- 
graphical  outlines,  in  the  natural  outlets  of  eomineree,  in 
thé  resources  .of  the  soil,  whrch  suggests  alniost  s|)onta- 
neously  a  great  empire  in  the  region  of  country  drained  by 
the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Arkansas,  the  Tombigbee, 
the  Red,  the  Sabine,  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  Ftom 
La  Salie,  who  saw  its  primitive  wonders  and  whose  life 
was  the  noble  offering  to  the  sincerity  of  his  aspirations, 
to  Aaron  Burr,  the  unstable  and  mcteoric  American  ia 
whom.  the  hope  was  treason,  the  finest,  the  broadest,  aud 
the  most  statcsinanlike  minds  of  two  continents  have  been 
canght  by  tlie  f ascination  of  the  thought. 

Spain^s  intercourse  with  thé  Indians  wasdirectlysubser- 
vient  to  the  scheme  of  extending  her  territory  as  far  north 
aathe  vallèyof  the  Ohio.  This  was  the  coveted  prize, 
but^the  mcans  adopted  for  its  attaiüment  liè  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  popular  history  of  Tennessee.  It.  is  one  of 
the  romanees  of  history.  It  is  remarkablé  as  being  one 
of  the  few  instances  where  diplomacy  accomplished  great 
residts  unaided  by  f orce.  The  v^rious  phases  of  the  intel- 
léctual  contest,  where  the  keenest  weapons  were  the  wits 
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of  ftttttesmes  aad  the  most  effective  feints  the  sabter- 
fuges  of  diplomats,  make  one  o(  the  most  entertaining 
and  absorbing  pages  of  the  world's  history.  Bat  Tennes* 
see  was  touched  only  at  various  points,  and,  in  as  far  as 
its  own  dovolopiiient  was  iHiuoorneil,  in  no  docisive  maii* 
non  A  part  of  the  present  Süito  was  cluimcd  by  8)>aini 
but  none  of  tho  region  then  seitkHK 

A  iwovQ  dungerous  elnini,  liowovcfi  was  the  exelusive 
navigation  of  tlio  MiHsiHsippi  Kiver.  Tlie  )K>liey  of  the 
Spanish  governors  wlio  ropreHcnted  that  country  at  Pen* 
sacola  and  New  Orleuns  was  to  attcnipt  the  extirpation  of 
the  young  and  growing  settlcniéuts  by  instigating  the 
Indians  to  continued  hostilities,  f urnishing  them  ammuni* 
tion  for  their  purpoScs  and  playing  upon  their  cupidity. 
Failing  in  this,  the  next  attenipt  was  to  act  directly  upon 
the  scttlers  themsclves,  first  winning  their  friendship  by 
allowing  their  comnierce  special  privileges  in  the  naviga- 
tion  of  tlio  Mississippi  Ri ver,  and  then  exciting  their  fears 
by  threats  of  exehuling  thein  entircly  from.a  trade  wliieh 
they  found  luerative.  The  name  of  Governor  Mero  was 
given  the  Cumberland  district  as  an  expression  of  regard 
and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Cumberland  peo{)le  for 
fa  vors  extended  their  trading  boats  and  the  freight  they 
earried  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 

The  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
howevcr,  never  .resulted  in  exeiting  any  feeling  at  all 
friendly  towards  Spain.  Any  threats  to  exelude.  tlie  Wa- 
tiuga  or  the  Cumberland  peopU»  f rom  that  rivcr  aroused 
their  earnest  indignation.  The  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  directed  towards  tlie  estrangement  of  the 
western  settlements  from  the  United  States  and  their 
ultimate.union  with  Spain.  Sevièr  and  Robertson  have 
both  been  accused  of  complicity .  in  these  intrigues. 
Letters  of  Robertson  are  extant  wliich  are  proof  eonclu- 
sive.  But  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  he  was 
merely  trying  to  placate  the  Spaniards  in  hopes  of  pro- 
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tecting  the  •ettlement  imder  hU  charge.  Governor  Mero 
at  New  Orleana  was  the  leading  niind  among  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  Spain  in  the  new  country,  and  tliere  U  reason 
to'belleve  that  his  urbane  and  liberal  character  tumed 
with  disgust  from  the  poliey  which  supplied  the  ludians 
with  the  weapons  of  assassination  and  the  nieans  of  de* 
bauchery.  Up  to  17&2,  when  he  was  sueceeded  by  Car- 
ondelet,  a  man  of  narrower  niind  and  a  smaller  hcart,  he 
used  all  available  weapons  of  diplomacy  to  aceomplish  his 
purpose,  without  the  exereisë  of  violence.  liesides  grant- 
ing  commercial  privileges  and  exemptions,  he  attempted  to 
found  an  American  colony  on  Spanish  soil,  at  Lance  de 
Grace  or  New  Madrid,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
He  held  out  glittering  pn>mises  to  thoso  who  would  breuk 
from  the  bondage  of  the  weak  government  that  languishcd 
at  thé  American  capital,  either  to  form  a  separate  go.veru- 
ment  or  to  become  a  part  of  the  S\>anish  Empire. 

The  |)oiiov  of  oxtormiiration  was  pi*oiluctive  of  thé 
bittcn»st  rosults  totho  HottlonuMitH.  (ionorally  tho  Amori*- 
can  tnmtior  mouonly  folt  the  olTocts  of  Spanish  uv^dig* 
nancy  in  the  :K*tsof  ludian  hostilities,  but  ocoasionally  thcy 
came  face  to  face  ivith  the  e  vil  influcnoe  in  the  pci*sons 
of  Spanish  Iradcrs.^  In  a  letter  writtcn  by  Rol>ertson 
and  Bleilsoe  to  Governor  Caswell  in  1787,  thcy  say,  **  It 
is  certain,  as  the  Chickasaws  inform  us,  that  the  Spanish 
traders  otter  rewanls  för  sealps  of  the  Americans,**  Tho 
only  Indian  of  great  ability  among  the  alK)rigines  at  that 
time  was  a  Creck  chief,  Alexander  McGillivray,  \vho, 
aceording  to  an  eiithusiastic  Alabamiah,  was  the  greatest 
man  ever  bom  on  Alabama  soil.  Thongh  nt>t  a  Cherokee, 
his  influence  among  all  the  tribes  Svas  great,  and  aroünd 

^  Haywood,  Ramsey,  and  Putnam  speak  indiscriminately  of  Spanish 

and  French  iraden.    As  a  rule  thcy  were  of  French  extraction,  but 

baving  come  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  having  no  national 

'  principles  or  preferences,  thcy  wcrc,  for  the  purposes  for  which  Gayoso» 

Mero^  and  Carondelet  voed  Indian  traders,  Spaniardf. 
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him  revolfed  the  intriguoa  whioU  involved  the  Indtaüa  in 
theatrugglos  betwceu  Auiertoa  and  S|>ain«    McüiUivray 
was  ono  of  the  most  reinarkable  products  of  hia  age. 
Cloaely  connected  by  blood  with  both  races,  he  inherited 
in  a  strangely  incongruousdegree  tlie  peculiaritiesof  botL 
His  hearing  was  sowinningly  gracious,  and  so  franklyoor- 
dial,  uid  his  speech  so  clear  and  so  fluent,  that  strangers 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time  could  only  stare  at  him  in 
sileut  amazement.     Living  in  the  squalor  of  an  ludian 
cabin^  he  had  accumulated  what  the  finest  gentleman  in 
Madrid  would  have  rcgarded  as  we'alth.     Possessiug  the 
iiiaunera  and  the  education  of  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
t4>ok  prido  in  eheap  titlt^s  and  badges  of  distinetioii  >vhieh 
Üio  least  philosophic  white. man  of  his  day  wóuld  havo 
deomcd  trivial   if  not  contemptible.     He   hated   all  of 
tlie  race  from  whioh  he  derived  the  botter  part  of  his 
blooiU  but  he   uuhcHitatingly  ^nd  unscnipulously  united 
with  all  throuj^h  wliom  ho  oould  aecomplisli  hin  piir|M>so. 
lÜM  cupidity  was  uiarvchms,  aiul  was  o|M'Ii  to  tnnptations 
from  tho  thtn^s  whioh  ap|K'alod  to  tho  Itidrairk  faiioy  as 
woU  as  tho  tlün^^s  whioh  exvitod  tho  white  imtn's  lovo  of 
gold.     IIo  laeked  all  idoaof  moral  reotitudo  both  from 
the  Indian^s  aiid  the  white  man's  8tind|K>int,  and  haviiig 
acceptcd  abribe  from  tho  Unitcil  States,  he  at  onee  notified 
tho  Spanish  authoritics  of  his  readtness  to  hear  from 
thcm.     In  1784  he  entèretl  into  a  treaty  with  the  Span* 
iards  lookiiig  to  tho  total  destnictión  of  the  CumWrIand 
settleinent.     For  ten  years  he  «ever  relaxoil  his  exertions 
for  the  attainmeiit  of  that  object 

Koberlson  knew  his  infliiencc  among  his  people  and  the 
Cherokees,  and  knowing  also  tho  magnitude  of  his  vanity, 
addressed  him  on  one  occasion  a  formal  communication 
full  of  vague  flatteries  in  tho  hope  that  he  conld  be  in- 
duccd  to  exert.  his  influence  for  peace.  MeGillivray 
reeeived  his  messengers  with  lansh  hospitality  and  over* 
•  whelmed  them  with  pralseaof  Robertsen,  and  promises 
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of  cftenial  peaoe.    The  presents  off ered  lie  gracioiiBly  ao* 
oepted.    Kothing  was  changcd,  however,  in  the  status  of . 
affaira. 

The  eyil  influence  exerted  by  the  Spaniards  finally 
^  came  to  an  end  with  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River 

^  to  the  free  navigatipn  of  both  nations.     The  Nickojack 

expedition  of  1794,  and  the  treaty  of  1795|  each  removed 
from  Tennessee  history  a  disturbing  factor.  But  one 
impediment  reiüained  in  the  presence  of  Indians  on  the 
territöiy  of  the  future  State.  These  were  removed  grad- 
nally  and .  at  various  times  as  reqüired  by  the  exigencies 
of  progrcss  in  the  making  óf  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MAHHEBS,  CUSIOM8,  AND  MODS  OP  UTl» 

A  DESCBipnoK  of  the  mannen  and  enstoms  and  mode 
of  life  of  thoae  who  inhabited  Tennessee  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  bcgiuning  of  the  nineteenth  een» 
tury  is,  with  minor  nioililications,  a  description  of  the 
mannen  and  eustoms  and  uioile  of  life  of  these  who«  at 
the  present  day  in  the  far  West,  are  still  extending  the 
limits  of  eivilization  and  laying  the  foundations  of  un* 
named  republics.  l'he  sanie  general  eonditions  exist, 
the  same  desires  for  self-advaneement,  the  same  longing 
for  material  prosperity  and  mental  improvement,  the  same 
instinct  of  self-govemmeut.  We  have  passed  the  primi- 
tive  stage  of  our  existence  by  a  lapse  of  time  which,  eom« 
parcd  >vith  thé  pcriod  of  notable  change  in  oldcr  eomma* 
nities,  is  scatccly  worthy  of  lustorical  notiee,  biit  which  is 
the  interval  scpatating  youth  and  inexpérience  from  age 
and  full-blown  maturity  in  the  history  of  the  western 
American  States.  With  all  the  evidences  of  the  most 
progressivé  state  of  eivilization  around  us,  and  being  in 
the  very  foremost  files  of  time,  it  is  difBcult  for  us  to 
grasp  as  an  actual  state  of  society  that  in  which  our  grand- 
fathers  and  grandmothers  lived.  There  is  but  a  step 
from  the  wild  fox  to  the  cotton-gin,  an  almost  inapprecia- 
ble  point  of  time  from  the  packhorse  to  the  railroad. 
With  the  change  in  material  eonditions  has  come.a  change 
in  habits  of  life,  in  social  customs,  in .  the  very  woof  of 
our  daily  existence.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  this 
change  has  beien  greater  in  the  city  than  iü  the  country. 
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As  W6  pan  in  review  tbe  life  of  oar  near  anoeston,  as  we 
look  into  their  cabiiui  and  foUow  tkem  to  their  social 
gatherings,  those  who  know  the  present  will  be  struek  by 
the  points  of  resemblanee  between  the  things  of  that  day 
and  what  stiU  remains  in  niany  of  the  rural  districts  of 
this  State,  especially  £ast-  Tenuessce. 

The  population  of  Tenuessee  ia  1790  is  givcn  in  tbe 
fcnleral  census  of  thut  yeur,  as  25,G91.  •  In  1795,  when 
the  census  was  Uiken  under  Ciovernor  Bh>uut,  tlio  total 
number  of  iuhabiUuits  w;is  discovcred  to  be  77,2G2.  In 
five  years  tlie  population  had  more  tlian  trebled.  Of  these 
only  about  2,500  \vère  in  Davidson,  Tennessce,  and  Suni- 
ner  cöunties.  The  eniigrants  who  liad  come  in  since 
the  fomiation  of  the  Territory,  wluch  liad  increased  the 
impetus  of  inflow,  were,  as  a  rule,  in  better  circum* 
stances  than  the  old  Watauga  herocs.  Thcy  also  had  less 
I  '•  dangcrs  to  encounten     Many  were  sohlicrs  of  the  Kevo- 

■  lution  who  had  come  to  locate  tiieir  grants  of  land.    Mauy 

were  families  brought  in  by  8])eeulators  who  hehl  lands 
j  .  ihey  wete  anxious  to  have  cleared.     Many  came  for  vari- 

!  ons  other  reasons.     Some  came  from  New  Englnnd  and 

1  Pennsylvania,  tra  veling  down  the  rid'ge  along  whieh  lay 

<  the  great  highway  of  emigration.    The  greafer  number, 

however,  came  from  Virginia,  by  what  was  callcd  the 
Good-Spur  route,  passing  through  "Western  Virginia  and 
down  the  Holston  valley.  Others  came  across  the  Stone 
and  the  Yellow  Mountains.  A  wagon  road  had  been 
Opened  from  Burke  County  to  Jonesboro,  but  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  nse .  wagons  in  traveling  it.  But 
whether  on  foot,  on  horsebaek,  or  in  wagons,  they  came, 
and  from  early  spring  until  late  fall  the  road  leading.into 
Jonesboro  prcscnted  the  apiwarance  of  a  desultory  pro- 
cession. Arrived  here/eaeh  party  restcd,  miugled  with 
.  the  people,  distributed  letters  whieh  they  had  brouglit, 
'  gave  the  latest  news  from  the  sea-board,  found  out  the 
location  of  their  lands,  or  the  nearest  and  best  road  to 
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the  plaoe  they  were  seekiiig,  aifd  then  pusbed  raaoliitely 
on»  to  Rogernville,  to  Greenevilla,  to  KnoxvUle,  or  to  sonie 
of  the  intervening  forts  or  stations.  Perhaps  they  de- 
sired  to  go  to  the  Cumberland  settlements.  If  so,  they 
made  their  way.by  laiul  over  the  newly  opened  and  level 
road  by  way  of  the  Clinch  River,  frora  the  lower  end  of 
Clinch  Mountain,  or  they  onibaikcd  at  Fort .  Patrick 
llcnry,  or  Knoxville,  to  niukc  the  attenipt  by  water.  This, 
however,  not  so  of  ten,  on  aeeount  of  the  river  pirates  who 
made  the  voyage  but  little  lesa  dangerous  than  it  had 
been  during  tlie  time  of  tlie  five  lower  towns. 

Compared  with  the  aetual  dimcfnsions  of  the  State,  the 
portions  then  inhabited  were  but  as  tufts  of  civilization  in 
a  Sahara  of  wilderness  and  barbarous  solitude.  If  one 
of  the  new-coniers  had  l>een  carrietl  up  so  high  as  to  have 
a  biixVs-eye  view  of  the  settlements,  he  would  have  seen 
little  to  please  the  faney  beyond  the  wildemess  of  natural 
seenery.  In  the  far  west  he  would  have  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  where  ^leniphis  now  stands  a 
sniall  fort  filled  with  a  few  Spanish  ofticers  and  soldiers, 
perhaps  a  drunkeu  Indian  in  the  door  of  a  hut.  Here 
and  there  he  would  have  detected  isolated  wigwams  reach- 
ing  towards  the  south.  Perhaps  he  might  have  seen 
glimpses  of  the  Great  Natehez  Tracé,  which  led  from 
Nashville  to  the  great  trading  émporium  of  the  South- 
west. After  his  eye  had  passed  over  miles  of  silent  for- 
ests,  fields,  and  streams,  he  wonld  have  seen  an  irregular 
colleetion  of  cabins  and  block-houses  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Oumbevhind  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Canéy 
Fork,  Stone  River,  and  a  few  creeks  that  emptied  into 
the  Cumberland  in  the  neighboring  -district  of  country. 
The  whole.settlement  would  not  have  covered  liiuch  more 
than  forty  miles  square,  and  when  the  mouth  of  Red 
River  with  its  gertn  of  Clarksville  had  been  passed,  wil- 
derness and  desolation  would  again  have  met  the  eye.  In 
the  extreme  east  the  sight  would  have  been  little. more 
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gratifying.  Ther6  be  would  have  seen  small  wooden- 
house  villages  and  palisaded  cabins  scattered  up  and  down 
a  half  doaen  valleys,  beginning  in  a  kind  of  point  in  Sul- 
Uvan  County,  far  away  among  the  head  waters  of  the  Hol- 
ston  River,  spreading  out  through  valley  and  glen  and 
along  river  and  ereek,  and  gradually  coming  again  tb  an 
end  at  Southwest  Point  near  the  junetion  of  the  Clinch 
and  the  Tennessee  Rivers«  Not  quite  one  eighteenth  of 
the  State  was  oceupiéd. 

If  the  condition  of  the  highways  of  a  country  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  a  country's  prosi)erity,  the  condition  of 
Tennessee  during  these  times  was  deplorable  indeed.  It 
is  a  pardonable  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  no 
roads  worthy  the.  name.  At  first  the  line  of  emigration 
ad  vaneed  to  the  Watauga  settlements  by  tortuous  paths 
leading  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  In  some 
places,  where  the  forest  was  unusually  dark  and  iutricate, 
an  occasional  tree*  was  blozed  aloiig  the  line  of  travel. 
The  deserted  cauipfires,  with  their  heaps  of  axhes  and 
broken  undergrowth,  assisted  those  who  foliowed  in.  the 
wake  of*  more  adventurous  travelers.  If  ifains  or  stonns 
eaihe^  shelter  was  sought  under  a  neighboring  tree  or 
ledge  of  rock;  It  was  nothiug  unusual  for  a  traveler 
to  lose  his  way.  Keturning  from  Tennessee  to  North 
Carolina,  James  Robertson  barely  escaped  with  his  life, 
having  lost  his  way.  At  times  the  doclivities  of  the 
mountainS  were  so  great  that  it  became  neeessary  to  alight 
from  the  hotae  and  descend  on  fooi.  The  first  roadwhich 
'  was  made  by  man  was  one  for  vehicles  whieli  ran  from 
Jonesboro  court*  house  into  Burke  County,  and  the 
chroniclers  all  observed  that  the  number  of  emigrahts 
with  some  degree  of  wealth  at  once  increased  in  a  re- 
niarkable  degree.  The  roads  whieh  led  from  the  various 
settlements  weré  long  neglected.  Even  as  late  as  1797, 
Bishop  Asbury  says  sarcïistically,  ^^My  horse  hath  the 
honor  of  swinmiing  Holstoo  River  eyery'  time  I  visit  the 
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ooantiy/*     Nor  were  the  rivers  and  ravba  the   only 
iources  of  danger,  for  many  an  unwaiy  traveler  reoeived 
a  blow  under  the  chin  froui  an  overhanging  linib,  or  had 
bis  knee  cnished  agaiust  a  tree^  even  where  the  roads 
were  best.     When  lost,  the  traveler  had  but  three  sources 
of  comfort — chance,  Providence,  and  the  instinct  of  his 
borse,  and  in  the  absence  of  Indian  violence  it  rarely 
happcned  that  he  failed  óf  all  three.     Among  the  most 
romantic  passages  of  our .  early  history  were  the  ad  ven- 
tures which  befell  those  who  travcled  f  torn  East  to  Mid* 
die  Tennessee.     Up  to  1787  the  usiial  route  of  euiigrants 
was  by   way   of   the  Kentueky   wildemess    in  a  direct 
line  from  the  east.  .  But  in  1787  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Cai-olina  made  provisión  fór  a  troop  of  three 
hundred  men  wlio  were  first  to  cut  a  road  from  the  lower 
end  of  Clinch  Mountain  in  a  direct  line  to  Nashvillê,  at 
least  ten  f  eet  wide,  and  then  to  act  as  guards  for  bands  of 
incoming  eniigrants.     The  starting  point  was  CampbelFs 
,  Station,  and  it  was  customary  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
time  of  departure. 

As  early  as  1783,  and  in  fact  earlier^  the  western  settle- 
ments  began  to  turn  thcir  attcntion  to  the  improvement 
of  the  roadé  connecting  the  various  •  forts  and  stations. 
In  1783  a  road  whieh  had  been  previously  laid  out  was 
onlered  cléared  from  Mansker*s  Station  to  Nashville.  The 
undergrowth  of  cane  was  so  great  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  go  from  one  fort  to  another,  and  as  a  measure  of  pre» 
caution  this  was  gradually  cleared  away. 

The  genend  topography  of  the  country  was  primitive 
and  barbarous.  Bishop  Asbury  in  his  Joumai,  makes 
constant  allusions  to  the  gloomy  scènes  through  which  he 
passes.  Tyger*8  Valley  he  calls  the  **  Valley  of  Distress.*' 
This  he  reaehed  ^^  after  crossing  six  moüntains  and  many 
rocky  creeks  and  fords.''  The  Gap  he  compares  to  "  the 
shades  of  death  in  the  AUeghany  Moüntains/*  On  an* 
otber  occasion  a  Mrs.  Scott  was  four  days  in  traveling 
two  miles  through  a  deelivitous  thicket 
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To  add  to  the  hardships  wbich  oontinaally  beset  Üie 
travélèr,  he  was  frequently  deprived  of  the  comforts  even 
of  a  shelter  tot  his  head.     After  the  destruction  of  Nick- 
.  ojack,  occasional  log-cabin  taverns  were  found  scattered 
along  the  line  of  travel,  and'  their  ntnnber  increased  after 
the  aduiission  of  Teunessee  to  the  Union.     But  the  ac- 
eomniodations  were  inferior  even  by  comparison,  and  the 
bost,  as  a  mie,  was  a  distillér  of  whiskey  and  kept  a  tip- 
pting  house  for  the  sale  of  his  own  l)evcragcs«     If  no 
tavern  eould  he  found,  the  traveler  was  thrown  u{>on  the 
mercy  of  the  first  human  iuhabitant  of  a  eabiii,  and  tlüs 
was  rarely  denied.     The  traveler  was  expeeted  to  sleep 
on  bis  own  bedding^  generally  a  blanket  and  his  own 
dothes,  receiving.perhaps  a  bundie  of  straw  or  a  little 
flax  to  eke  out  his  rest.      The  beds.  ufiually  given    by 
tavern  keepers  to  emigrants  were  filthy  beyond  deserip- 
tion,  and  when  the  night  was.  eold  the  uuhicky  traveler 
was  of  ten  eaught  in  a  dilemma, 'one  of  whosó  Iioms  was 
a  bad  oold,  the  other,  the  itch.     There  is  a  trodition 
whieh  still  survives  among  wags,  that  a  traveler  was  onee 
mdely  ejected  fit>m  one  of  these  inns  because  of  his  ob- 
jeetion  to  the  towel.     The  irate  host  was  unable  to  brook 
the  squeamish  oonceit  of  one  who  objocted  to  a  towel 
which  fiftoen  others  had  used  \Vithout  a  wonl  of   com- 
plaiht.    Often  as  niany  as  a  dozen  and  even  more  wei'o 
crowded  into  a  room  ti^-felve  by.ten  f  eet     If  förtunaté 
enough  to  'go  to  I)e<l  by  himself  it  was  no  guarantee  that 
he  would  be.  without  one,,  possibly  two  bedfellows  when  he 
awoke.     The  fare  was  generally  suflReient  to  satisfy  the 
appetite,  but  luxuries  wen^  not  to  be  had.     Tea,  etiffeo, 
and  sugar  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  traveler.     The  liost 
gave  him  always  bread    (in  thé  earlier  days  made  of 
poundetl  corn),  buttt^r,  and  milk,  oi^easionally  |K>rk,  ba- 
con, beans,  egg?s  jwtatoes,  mush,  riee,  and  in  season,  a 
few  vegt*tables.     Fresh  meat  déi)cnded  ui>on  the  ehances 
of  the  last  hunt    The  tavern  rates  in  Grcene  County 
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in  1785  were  as  foUowa:  Diet,  one  shilling;  liqaor,  lialf 
pint»  six  pence ;  pasture  and  stable»  six  pence ;  lodging, 
four  pence ;  oorn,  per  gaUon,  eight  penoe ;  oats,  per  gallon^ 
tix  pence. 

Bat  the  seed  had  been  sown  and  it  feil  upon  goöd  soiL 
Both  the  eastem   and  the  western  settlements   throve. 
The  question  of  survival  was  gradually  being  toswered 
in  favor  of  the  fittest.     People  were  spreading  all  tbrough 
the  eastem  valleys,  and  f  rom  thero  to  the  niiddle  of  tlie 
fiVturo  State,  with  tlie  exeeption  of  the  narrow  strip  of 
ludian  groiuid  which  eut  iuto  it  like  a  \ïsAr  of  scissors  in 
a  sheet  of  pai)en     In  the  forts  the  various  phases  of  li^e 
caiue  most  distinctly  to  view,  and  the  contrasts  were  most 
sliarply  defined.     The  log  cabius  were  still  there,  but  they 
were  more  scattered.     The  sevcfh  origiual  forts  on  the 
Cuniberlund  were  still  there  7-  they  had  been  necessary 
and  nMght  be  again,  but  they  were,  with  the  exeeption  of 
Nashville,  gradually  dissolving  and  spreailing.    The  bloek- 
houses  still  had  tlicir  port-holes,   their  projeeting  roofs, 
tlieir  moats  or  ditehes,  but  the  cabius  reachiug  out  through 
the  country  were  ()utting  on  a  neater  apiM^arance.    When^ 
in  1777,  J.  W,  Deadriek  had  built  a  cabin  a  few  miles 
f  i-om  Jouesboro,  and  covinred  it  with  shingles,  it  was  re- 
garded  as  a  pleasant  iunovution.     But  shiugles  now  Wgan 
to  vie  with  clapboards.     Piazzas  began  to  divide  the  cab* 
ins.     Round  poles  disappeared  and  the  logs  were  hewn 
more  caref uUy  and  plastered  more  neatly.     About  1796 
frame  houses  bogan  to  api^ean     In  1800  Bishop  Asbury 
stayed  in  KiK>xvillo  at  the  house  of  Franeis  Kamsoy,  the 
futher  of  the  histoviun.     This  house  was  built  of   »Umo. 
Tlie   public    buihliugs   showcd   au   advanee   bevond   tho 
round-iK>le,  log  court-liouse,  in  whieh  tho  old  Watauga 
heroes  asstnubled  and  legislated,     In  1784  a  eourt-house 
was  onlereil  to  be  built  in  JoneslMiro,  the  H4H>r  of  whieh 
was  to  be  neatly  luid  with  plank.    ^'  Shingles  were  used 
on  the  roof.'*    To  the  eourt-house  was  now  joined  a  jail  in 
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tbe  same  atyle  of  architecture.  In  the  deecU  to  porchas- 
ers  of  lots  in  Nashville,  it  was  apecified  tlmt  they  slioukl 
shortly  etect  on  the  lot  oue  wcU-franiecl,  log,  briek,  or 
8t4)ne  houAo,  Hixteoii  féot  scjuure  ut  lounti  «ij;ht  foot  olour 
in  tho  piti'h.  Uriok  aiul  ntouo  Iiouhoh  wero  tUorofoit) 
aiuougthe  ucar  pit>babüities^  aud  soon  ccased  to  bo  mut- 
ters  of  curiosity.  Oecasioually  ghiss  wiudows  were  secn 
where  fórmerly  this  wooden-hinge  shuttejr  had  been,  but 
these  were  brought  from  long  distances  aud  were  still  rare 
and  coistly;  Nut  seldoiu  the  glass  was  brokeu  by  the  ig- 
noranee  of  those  who  attcmpted  to  frame  it. 

The  iinprovements  on  tho  inside  had  kept  pace  with 
those  ön  the  outside.     Puneheou  floora  \yere  rapidly  disap- 
pearing^  the  plank  floors  were  clean  and  dry,  therc  was  an 
in'crease  in  the  artieles  of  f urnitiire.     Foruierly  the  nias- 
ter  of  the  house  had  made  the  tables,  ebairs,  benches,  and 
boxes  with  iiis  own  tooh.     But  here  and  thcré  a  success- 
f  ui  trip  to  Natchez  and  back  had  introduced  pieces  of  var* 
nished  fümiture.     On  every  hand  were  seen  evidences  of  a 
new  era;  neW  clothes,  new  utensils  and  artieles  of  lux- 
ury.     U.p  to  1792  the  commercial  intercourse  with  tbc 
outside  world  had  lieeu  of  the  most .  meagre  descrii>tion, 
more /cs|>ocially  in  the. west.     At  times  a')HHldler  cnme 
thnmgh  with  a  i>ackJiorso  or  two,  over  the  Virgiuia  or 
North   Carolina  mountains,  from  Charleston,  or.  Rich- 
mond,  or  Philadelphia^  but  he  generally  disposcil  of  what 
he  had  brought  in   Washington, .  Greene,   and   SulUvan 
eounties.      In  Nashville,  the  Indians  or  French  traders 
were  the  only  resource.     Sometimes  they  came  peaccf ully, 
more  frequently,  howevcr,  by  foree.     It  was  oftim  hiuttHt 
in  the  letters  mn\  dis|mti*horf  of  those  days  that  tbc  Cum- 
berlaud  |)eople  were  nuicii  more  williug  to  orgauize  expc- 
ditions  against  the  Indians  who  trade<l  with  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans  than  those  who  did  not.     The  CoUl water 
expedition  had  brought  tbo  scttlcment  a  rich  bar  vest  of 
^  taffia,  sngar,  coffee,  cloths,  blankets,  Indian  wares  of  all 
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sorts,  aalt,  shot,  Indian  paints,  knivea,  powder,  tomahawks, 
tobaooOf  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Indian  oommerce.** 
A  l>art  of  the  Mffiv  and  oofTeo  vos  returnod  to  tho  cap> 
timnl  tradons  bnt  n<mo  of  tlio  dry  gtMnliu  As  oarly  aA 
1780,  or  i>crha)Hi  a  littlo  carlior»  a  man  nauiinl  Dantol 
Broadhcad  had  establishcd  a  ^^  dry  goods  store  **  at  the 
Ohio  Falls,  and  shortly  afterwards  James  Wilkinson 
opened  a  store  at  Lexington,  Kentncky.  In  1783  Lard* 
ner  Clark  foliowed  their  example  at  NashvUle,  and  kept 
a  mixed  stock  of  pins,  uecdlcs,  buttons,  and  the  simplest 
dry  goods  for  womcn  and  whiskcy  for  the  men,.  In  1786 
a  train  of  ten  pack-horncs  loaded  with  merchandlse  ar* 
rived  at  Nashville.  This  was  regarded  as  a  great  acoes- 
sion  of  luxury  and  wealth. 

The  necessities  öf  their  situatioii,  however,  forced  the 
Cumberland  people  to  extend  the  operations  of  their  eom- 
meree,  and  wè  soon  iind  them  in  Natehez  and  New  Or* 
leans,  and  oceasioually  a  few  at  Kaskaskia  and  other 
notthwestcrn  poiuts.     Steamboats  appeared  on  the  Mi»* 
sissippi  River  in  .1812.    Up  to  that  time  the  meahs  of 
transportation  on  water  were  sloW,  cumbersome,  and  often 
dangerons,     The  kecl-boat^  the  fcrry-boat,  thó  Kentncky* 
flat,  wcre  usèil  for  heavy  f roight.    These  were  pivcodotl  by 
the  pirogue,  and  even  the  skiiï  in  whick  tnulers  earrie<l 
down  talie w,  f  urs^  bufifalo  robes,  deer,  and  hides.to  Natehez 
at  flrst,  ahd  later,  to  New  Orleans,  and   in  which  he 
brought  back  groceries,  simple  dry  goods^  such  as  chints 
and  calicoes,  and  plain  domestics,  hxinting  shirts,  pina, 
needies,  and  a  few  articles  of  personal  adornnient.     The 
trip  from  Nashville  down  the  river  and  back  was  neither 
pleasant  nor  safe,  but  if  successful,.  it  was  always  prófit- 
able.    The  chief  source  of  danger  was,  naturally,  the  In* 
dians,  incited  often  by  the  Spanidh  and  Frehch  traders, 
whose  jealousy  of  all  encroachments  upon  tlieir  trade  was 
always  on  the  alert.     But  another  source  of  annoyance 
was  the  so-called  pirates,  gangs  of  outlaws,  and  despera> 
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does  of  aU  nations  who  infested  the  Mississippi  River, 
froin  New  Madrid  down,  and  who  preyed  indiserimraately 
i  upon  all  whö  feil  in  their  way,     It  was  first  a  subject  of 

)  mutnal  suspicion   between  the   Spanish  and  Anierieans, 

and  each  were  ready  to  see  in  the  othcr  the  causcs  of  the 
!  depredations.    As  early  as  1782  ThomasMoUoy  had  sent 

p  letter  to  Üie  Spanish  governor,  deny ing  a  rejwrt  wliieh 
{  was'being  cireülated  througlv  the. western  world,  that  the 

I  Cumberland  settl^ment  was  the  home  of  those  who  made 

t  the  navigation  of  the  river  unsafe.     In  the  same  year  the 

1  Committee  of  Notables  laid  restrictions  upoü  those  who 

!    -  desired  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  requiring  a  bond  and 

1  previous  permission.     In  January,  the  year  foUowing,  one 

James  Montgomery  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next 
j  term  of  the  conrt.     lic  was  suspeeted  of  being  a  rivet 

pirate/  The  most  dangeroui*  band  of  piratcs  was  that  under 
a  desperado  nanied  Colbert,  and  **Colbert'8  Gang"  was  one 
of  the  terrors*  of  that  day.  One  reason  for  the  prompt 
aetion  taken  by  the  Notables  of  Nashville  wns  the  desire  to 
preserve  amieablc  relations  with  the  Spanish  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  market.  This  was  one  of 
the'  threads  of  diplomaey  by  whieh  Governor  Mero  had 
hoixKl  to  draw  the  people  of  Tennessee  into  the  conspiraey 
whieh-  was  to  establish  a  south western  empire  under  Spain's 
protectorate.  The  eause  of  this  f ailure  was  not  to  be  found 
in  any  laek  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Tennessee 
peöple  of  the  neeessities  of  their  commerce.  It  resulted, 
however,  in  kéeping  them  eonstantly  jealous  of  any  iietion 
looking  to  their  exelusion  fröm  the  Mississippi  Riveryand 
an  invasion  of  the  Spanish  région  of  Ameriea  was  always 
a  smoulilering  eontingeney,  which  the  least  accident  might 
fan  intó  flame.  The  people  of  Tennessee  would  not  brook 
.  the  Jay  Treaty,  and  Jackson^s  vote  against  Washington  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was  cliiefly  the  result  of  the 
suggested  terins  of  this  treaty. 

With  the  disappearauce  of  Spain  from  New  Orleans,  a 
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new  life  wasbreathed  into  both  setdements  of  Tennessee, 
chiefly  the  Cumberland,  and  the  increase  of  trade  kept 
pace  with  the  influx  of  population.  The  pirogue  now 
gave  way  to  the  hirger  boats,  and  constantly  shipmentA  of 
coru,  dtietl  bcof»  tohacoo,  whiskey»  \^'hioh  was  now  Wmg 
di8tille<l  on  a  largo  and  increasing  seale,  flax,  tallow^  hide^ 
skins,  and  furs  wero  sent  down  the  Cuuibcrland,  Tennes- 
see,  and  l^Iississippi  rivers,  with  escorts  sufficiënt  to  pro> 
tect  them  f roni  the  iuland  kuccaneers.  The  journey  was 
exceedingly  slów.  Sevcnty-five  days  frora  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans  was  regarded  as  a  fair  voyage,  and  tlie  trip 
.  f i*om  Nashville  must  have  been  in  proportion.  The  voyage 
back  was  doubly  tedious,  and  was  not  seldom  made  by 
hind  from  Natehez  to  Nashville  by  tlie  celebrated  Natchex 
TracCf  which  was  through  the  heart  of  the  Chickasaw 
country.  Generally  the  shipmeuts  had  been  the  venture 
of  seVeral  parties.  The  things  brought  back  were  the 
simplest  uecessities  of  life,  inclu'ding  farming  iniplemènts, 
carpenters*  tools,  nails,  and  tho  like.  Though  siniple, 
tliey  nevertheless  rendered  life  more  endurable,  addeil  to 
the  accuniulation  of  wealth,  and  deei)ened  the  foundationis 
and  extended  the  limitsof  civilization  and  refinement  and 
social  intercourse. 

The  prosperity  of  Nashville  was  phenonienal,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was,  both  in  the  number  of 
lts  inhabitants  and  the  bulk  of  its  trade,  the  lëading  city 
of  the  Southwest.  One  of  the  most  marked  signs  of  im* 
provement  was  the  various  milis  erected  along  the  banks 
of  the  brooks  and  creeks.  The  Davidson  County  Court 
gave  leave  to  onc  Headon  "Wells  tó  build  a^water  grist- 
mill  on  Thomas  Creek,  the  iirst  in*  that  part  of  the  coun* 
try.  This  was  succeeded  by  others  in  rapid  succession 
until  meal  ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  except,  perhaps,  during 
a  protracted  drought.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  settle- 
ment,  bear*s  oil  had  boen  tho  substitute  for  gravy,  lanl, 
and  butter.     But  the  bringing  in  of  hogs  by  the  new  euii* 
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grants  sopplied  the  inhabitants  both  with  lard  and  bacon, 
which  with  bread  now  became  the  staple  artides  of  food. 
Walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  and  wild  grapes  begpan  to  lose 
sonlething  of  their  importance*  Another  result  of  the 
growing  oommerce  was  the  supply  of  ready  money,  by 
which  the  operations  of  exchange  and  trade  were  siinpli- 
fied  and  expanded  beyond  thé  utmost  possibilities  of  bar- 
ter.  At  first,  riHes,  cows,  horses,  axes,  and  cow-bells,  tlie 
five  things  in  greatest  demand,  had  been  the  ordinary 
medium  of  exchange,  and  aftcr  the  organization  of  the 
guanls  to  conduct  emigrants  through  the  ludian  country, 
guards'  certificates  were  achled  to  the  list  This,  however, 
embraccd  öthcr  things  though  uot  in  such  geueral  use. 
£aeh  incoming  emigrant  brought  a  little  gold  or  silver, 
and  tlie  New  Orleans  and  Natchez  trade  soon  relicvcd 
what  is  now  called  the  striugency  of  the  money  market 

In  the  matfer  of  pcrsonal  attire  the  changes  were  slow. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  "few  elegant  stiflf  brocade  pet- 
tiiH>ats  '*  existed  in  Tennessoe  l>efore  the  close  of  the  liist 
ccntury,  but  the  nanies  of  the  owncrs  havo  uot  been 
handcd  down.  Calico,  chintzes,  coarse  woolen  goods,  uu- 
bleached  lineh,  were  still  in  universal  use  by  our  grand- 
mothers,  although  the  leathem  apron  dnd  the  moccasin 
had  begun  to  disappear.  Furbelows,  flounces,  and  similar 
omamental  additions  no  longer  occasioned  surprise.  With 
these,  of  course,  the  looking-glass  appeared.  The  men 
were  pot  less  wilUng  to  profit  by  the  op|>ortunity  of  don- 
ning  attire  both  more  conif ortable  and  more  pleasant  to 
behold«  The  vests,.  pants,  and  shirts,  made  of.  deer-skin, 
wom  next  the  person,  were  discarded,  and  also  the  caps 
of  coon-skins  and  other  furs.  The  hiïnting  shirt  still  re* 
mained,  though  not  so  generally  worn,  as  likewise  the 
leggings  and  moccasins.  Leather  thread  for  leathem 
garments  gave  place  to  cotton  and  flax  thread. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  )>eople,  of  course,  was  agri* 
culture,  locatiug  land,  clearing  it  and  eultivating  it,  grow- 
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ing  eora,  a  little  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  tobaoco,  a  few  Yego- 
tablesi  and  a  very  little  oottoiu  Everybody  tried  to  raise 
horses,  eattle,  and  hogs.  If  any  sheep  had  as  yet  been 
introdueed,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  tracé 
o£  the  faet  Some  o£  the  stations  had  now  beconie 
towns,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  clearly  marked  boundary 
between  them  and  the  country.  Still  the  divisiön  of  labor 
which  betokens  wealth  and  prosperity  and  an  increas- 
ing  population  was  rapidly  taking  place.  There  was  the 
farmer,  the  ferry-man,  the  tavern  keeper,  the  distiller,  the 
miller,  the  manufacttirer  of  salt,  thelawyer,  the  physician, 
the  mercliant,  tlie  tailor,  the  shoeinaker,  the  tanncr,  and 
the  blaeksinith.  I  might  even  add  Ihe  miner,  for  Jacob 
Kimberlin  foiind  lead  in  1787  south  of  French  Broad. 

Although  the  struggle  for  life  was  still  earnest  and  fuU 
of  serlous  vicissitudes,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  think  of 
the  early  settlers  as  always  beyond  the  eheerful  influéuees 
which  make  more  bearaUe  even  the  heaviast  burdens. 
Bilt  the  reluxation  was  rarely  carried  to  éxèess,  and  those 
festivities  werc  most  cnjoyinl  which  had  a  practical  and 
useful  oiitcome.     House  raisings,  choppings,  frolics,  and 
com  shuckings  were  more  popular  than  target  shooting, 
throwing  the  tomahawk,  racing,  jumping,  and  wrestling, 
though  all  were  iiidulgcd  in.     The  only  amusement  of  the 
women  not  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  men  was  that  of 
qnilting.     The  younger  gencration  geuerally  amused  them* 
selves  imititing  the  actions  of  their  elders,  and  after  the 
intiMKluetion  of  schools,  by  occasionally  forcing  the  teacher 
to  accord  them  a  holiday.     This  was  accomplished  by 
**  bar  ring  him  out'^imtil  he  yiclded  to  tlie  popular  de- 
maml.  ^  If  he  gaincd  entranee,  it  became  a  contest  of 
strcngth,  frequcntly  ending  in  great  i>ersonal  violence. 
AVhen  Judge  Guild  was  a  boy,  he  took  part  in  a  **  bar- 
ping  out**  which  tenninated  in  letting  the  teacher,  dovm 
the  well  in  a  buóket,  and  burning  the  schooKhonse.     As 
the  population  grew,  however,  other  amusements  began 
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to  make  their  appearance.    In  1787  a  distilleiy  which 
bore  the  euphonioua  name  of  Red  Heifer  was  built.  Pat- 
t<m*8  Still  House  came  soon  after.    A  road  was  ordered 
by  the  county  court  to  be  laid  off  from  Clarksville  to 
tkis  place.     A  tavem  was  opened  in  Nashville,  *^  Black 
Bob/'  for  wany  years  the  centre  of  the  habit  of  drinking 
intoxicating  drinks  which  was  èo  prevaleut  in  the  vcry 
earliestdays  of  our  history.     Bishop  Asbury's  journal  is 
filloil  with  alhisions  to  distillers  and  tavcrn  keciK'rs,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  met  a  congregatiou  too  drunk  to  listen 
'  to  his  admónitions.     Of  Francis  A.  Ramsey  he  says  in 
1800,  ^*'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  our  host  has 
built  his  house  and  takes  in  his  harvest  without  the  aid 
of  whiskey.**     The  records  of  the  county  Court  werefillcd- 
with  regulations  fixing  the  price  of  whiskey.     In  1787 
the  price  of  a  dinnér  was  set  at  twenty-five  cents,  whiskey 
one  dollar  a  quart.     Among  the  vices  legislated  against 
in  the  county  court  of  Davidson  County  iu  1784  was  in- 
tem])eranee,  nor  was  this  the  only  crime  committed  in 
those  days;     Our  anccstors  were,  as  a  rule,  honest  and 
feavless^but  there  were  men  among  them  who  were  both 
oowardly  and  dishoncst     In  1784  an  act  of  the  county 
court  refers  to  wicked  men  too  lazy  to  get  their  living  by 
honest  labor,  who  make  it  their  business  to  ride  in  the 
woods  and  steal  cattle  and  hogs  and  alter  and  deface 
marks  and  brands.    They  were  to  be  branded  with  the 
letter  Tin  the  palmof  the  hand.     On  anothcr  occasion 
it  is  ordered  that  Sam  Ilenry  be  fined  ten  shillings*  for 
profanely  swearing  in  the  presence  of  'the  court.     Even 
gambling  was  not  entirely  unknowii.     It  is  said  that  a 
valuable  tract  of  laüd  in  Maury  County  was  lost  and 
won  at  the  game  of  'Rattlo  and  Snap,  by  which  title  the 
place*  is  still  known.     It  would  bea  mistftke  to  suppose 
that  the  earlier  settlers  were  without  any  of  the  faults 
whieh  usually  accompany  •  the  frailties  óf  human  nature 
in  e  ven  its  most  favorable  surroundings.    The  majority 
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were  men  who  had  eome  to  improve  their  eondition,  to 
obtain  land  at  small  prices,  and  to  ^gprów  np  with.the 
country/*    They  belonged  to  the  sturdy  yèoman  chiss  and 
'  were  tbrif ty,  energetic,  and  honest  in  their  deaUngs ;  not 
a  few  were  bankrupts  who  soüght  a  new  career,  debtora 
who  wishcd  to  evade  their  creditors.    These  were  the  first 
corners,  the  first  to  break  the  soil  and  to  withstand  the 
murdcrous  onslaughts  of  the  Indians.    Thcre  were  also 
those  who  had  Icft  the  older  communities  to  escape  the 
punishmentof  their  crimes,  vicious  and  lawless  men,  add- 
ing  a  disintiegrating  element  to  the  already  lax  organiza- 
tion  of  a  primitive  society.    The  iuhabitants  of  Powell's 
Valley,  especially,  were  notcd  for  their  lawless,  desperate 
characters.     It  will  surprise  those  who  know  the  inhab- 
itauts  of  that  beautiful  tract  of  couptry,  celebratcd  as 
one  of  the  homes  of  Mcthodism,  to  leam  that  they  were 
accused  in  those  days  of  disgiüsing  themselves  as  Indians 
in  order  to  rob  emigrants  as  they  passed  through.    This 
element,  however,  gradually  disappeared  before  the  influx 
of  population  and  the'  increase  of   soeial  order.    They 
loiig  existcd,  however,  as  pirates  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  horse  thievcs  in  the  surroundlng  country,  and  as  high- 
way  robbers  on  the  Natehez  Tracé,  and  were  the  legiti- 
mate  predecessors  of  MurrelFs  band  of  later  years. 

The  character  of  the  early  scttler  was  peeuliarly 
adapted  to  his  surreundings  and  the  necessities  of  his  sit- 
uation.  It  was  biit  natural  that  he  lacked  those  features 
of  character  which  are  the  result  of  mental  friction,.the 
mingling  of  many  people.  In  the  matter  of  Christian 
worship  and  belief  he  was  rather  religious  than  denominar 
tional,  rather  practical  than  religious.  Bishop  Asbury 
lürrote  in  1797,  *'  When  I  refleet  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
came  here  to  gct  religion,  but  rather  to  get  plenty  of  good 
land,  I  think  it  will  be  wcll  if  some  or  many  do  not  event- 
ually  losé  their  souls.''  His  personal  courage  was  as  neo» 
essary  as  the  Deck-hard  rifle  he  handled  with  such  ease  of 
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^  motion  and  precision  of  lunu    HU  time  was  neoeasarily 

j  divided  between  the  necessities  of  ag^ulture  and  the 

dutiea  of  the  chase.    His  ambttion  pobted  towards  the 
i  future  when  the  Indian  shoiüd  be  extermioated,  when  he 

5  should  be  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  and  all  his  fields 

^  yellow  with  harvésts.     His  wants  were  as*  simple  as  his 

mode  of  life.    Next  to  cowardice,  he  most  despised  lack 
\  of  loyalty  to  one^s  friends.     Drunkenuess  was  the  most 

contemptible  of  vices,  and  slothf ulncss  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral  indignation* .  Having  by  the  foreé  of  hin  eharacter 
won,  all  tliat  he  possessed,  he  had  acquired  a  self-relianeé 
whieb  was  apt  to  break  iuto  rebellion  where  law  beeame 
irkseme.  Pamiliarity  with  weapons  made  hitn  prone  to 
resent  insult  with  violence.  But  he  never  struck  in  the 
rear,  and  the  assassin  of  that  day,  like  the  rapist  of  this, 
went  w^ithout  judge  or  jury.  The  Indian,  howcver,  he 
nevcr  reganlcd  as  a  hunian  being.  Panthers,  Indians, 
and  bcars  wcre  to  be  dcstroyed  like  vcrnün.  When  iirst 
we  meet  with  him  he  wears  rooccasins,  leggings,  hunting 
shirt»  and  eoon-skin  cap.  His  rifle  rests  in  the  hollöw  of 
•his  arm.  Around  his  waist  is  a  leathern  belt,  while  shot, 
powdcr,  and  powder  hom  are  strung  over  opposite  shoul- 
ders.  A  dog  is  apt  to  bè  at  his  heels.  As  the  settlement 
advances^  however,  bis  eharacter  is  modified  in  a  great  de- 
gree  With  his  appearance.  The  cap  goes  iirst,  then  the 
mooeasins  and  leggings,  and  finally  the  Kunting  shirt. 
He  hunts  less  and  works  more.  Ferhaps  he  now  has  a 
negro  slave  or  two,  a  couple  of  horscs,  and  a  few  "head  of 
stock.'*  His  family  inereases,  also  his  slaves  and  his  cat- 
tle.  He  loses  some  of  his  prcjudiee  against  the  refine- 
ments  of  life.  He  even  brooks  a  nifHed  shirt.  The 
eamestnoss  of  his  eharacter,  kept  at  nervous  tension  dur- 
ing  the  days  of  Indian  warfare,  l>egind  to  nicUow  sonic* 
what  as  his  form  grows  more  round.  He  has  prospcred 
in  the  new  order  of  things  perhaps  better  than  his  neigh- 
bor.    He  has  vontured  successfuUy  a  few  cargocs  to  New 
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Orlaaof.  His  weaith  oontiniies  to  increaae.  He  bnilds  a 
frame  house  in  which  tbere  are  varioos  rooms.  It  is  no 
longer  oeeessary  for  his  entire  family  to  eat,  sleep,  and 
live  in  two  rodms,  or  probably  one,  with  a  eurtain  parti* 
tion.  Seatcd  on  his  piazza  he  can  see  broad  acres  of 
wheat,  com,  and  tobacco,  His  son  is  with  Doak  in  the 
east  or  at  Davidson  College ;  his  daughters  are  possibly 
in  South  Carolina;  During  the  last  fali  one  of  his  horses 
has  carried  off  the  ^^sweepstakes/'  He  Is,  by  the  way,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Jaekson,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr,  Diekin- 
son,  and  others,  very  f  oud  of  the  race-course.  The  aspect 
of  the  world  has  changed.  As  he  secs  one  of  his  old 
f  riends  pass,  one  whose  lands  are  mortgaged  and  whose 
sous  and  daitghtcrs  help  lüin  eke  out  a  scanty  living,  it 
bcgins  to  clawn  ui)on  him  that  there  are  various  stations 
in  life.  The  idea  of  class  is  formeel  in  his  mind  and  the 
old  duys  of  perfect  and  noble  cquality  auiong  all  settlers 
are  forever  past.     Degrccs  of  prospcrity  bring  in  the  arti- 

•  fieial  modes  óf  tliougbt  and  the  shallow  and  unnatund 
methods  of  life  which  still  exist,  and  which  belie  the  true 
spirit  of  republicanism  founded  in  theory  upon  the  uni- 

•  versal  brotherhood  of  all  men. 
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.ADMI88IOK  TO  THE  UNION. 

Amono  the  last  resolutions  óf  the  fint  temtorial  Gen» 

.      tnl  Assemhlj  was,  ^  that  the  sense  of  the  people  be 

;  taken  vith  respect  to  a  new  State/*    Governor  Bloimt, 

i  with  the  pólitieal  tact  which  was  kut  litde  below  states- 

{  manship,  was  amonig  the  first  to  perceive  tlie  nccessity 

I  of  meeting  this  growing  demand  of  the  pcople,  and  at 

t  onee  took  measures  to  hasten  its  realization.    The  Geneitd 

Assemkly  had  been  prorogued  to  tlie  ürst  Alonday  in 

.  Oetober,  1795.     He  called  it  togcther  again  on  the  29th 

day  of  June,  1795.     A  bill  was  passed  for  the  enuniera- 

tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territofy.     More   than 

60,000  f  ree  votes  were  cast  fn  favor  of  this  measure,  as 

1  reqiiired   by   the  act  of  ccssion.     A   eonstitutional  con- 

!  vention  was  called,  and  met  at  Knoxvillc  on  the  llth  of 

Janüary,  179C.     Among  the  niembers  present  were  John 

McNair}',  Audrew  Jackson,  and  Jaiues  Kobertsou  from 

Davidson  County ;  William  Cocke^  f  i*oni  Hawkins ;  Jó- 

seph  Anderson  and   Archibald   Koane,  froui  Jeffei-son; 

William  Blount,  James  White,  and  Charles  MeCluug, 

from  Knox ;  W.C.  C.  Cluiborne,  fnmi  SuUivan;  John 

Tipton,  from  WashingUm  ;  and  Daniel  Smith,  from  Sóvier. 

The  constitution  adopted  was,  apart  from  the  election  of 

oflicers,  substantially  the  one  iinder  which  we  now  live. 

Uamsey  says:  ^Mt  is  a  tradition  that  the.beautiful  name 

given  to  our  State  was  suggcsted  by  General' Jackson.*' 

It  may  have  been  that  Jaékson,  in  comniittee,  made  the 

formal  motion  to  adopt  Tennessee  as  the  name  of  the 
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new  State.  But  it  is  not  trae  that  he  saggerted  a  name 
which  otberwise  might  not  have  been  adoptecL  Tbe  ter- 
ritory  south  of  tbe  river  Oliio  was  ab*eady  very  generally 
known  as  the  Tennessee  country.  In  Bishop  Asbury^s 
diary,  under  date  of  May,  1788,  he  makes  an  entry  as 
in  **  Tennessee.'*  The  convention  met  in  1796,  Winter- 
botham's  "  America,**  an  old  history  published  at  Loudon 
in  1795,  cóutains  a  map  on  which  the  Cherokce  River  has 
given  place  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  and  the  Territory  b 
noted  as  the  **  Tennassee  Govemment."  ^ 

The  convention  adjoumed  on  the  6th  of  Febmary, 
1796.  On  the  28th  of  March  following,  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  met  at  Knoxville. 
John  Sevier,  óf  course,  was  found  to  have  been  elected 
govcmor..  William  Blount  and  WiUiam  Cocke  were 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  for  one  di*awback  the  new  State  would  have  moved 
off  like  newly  set  machinery,  well  balanced  and  fitly  organ* 
ized  and  adjusteiK  without  a  jar  or  a  creak.    This  draw- 
back came  f  rom  an  unexi>ected  quarter,  and  raised  a  storm 
among  those  who  had  just  been  congratulating  them- 
selves'on  the  süccess  of  the  move  ment.     Havins:  the  ex- 
ample  of  Kentucky  before  their  eyes,  Blount,  McXairy, 
Jackson,  Andcrson,  Cocke,  aml  other  leading  members  of 
the  conveution   had  a  particular  reganl  for  wliat  they 
considered  the  utmost  possiblc  requirements  of  technical 
regularity.    Only  aftcr  rei>eated  eonventions  had  Ken- 
tucky been  allowed  to  becomo  a  state,  ftnd  only  then  when 
it  nppeaivd  that  iusurrcctiou  mi«;ht  Im>  the  rcsult  of  fur* 
thcr  hindrance.     AVhcn,  thc^rcfore,   the  ncws  came   to 
Knoxville  that  in  the  Senate  of  tlic  United  Stites  the  bill 
admitting  Tennessee  as  a  state  had  been  adversely  re- 
ported,  thei*e  was  a  momentary  lull,  foliowed  by  a  storm 

^  This  map,  prepared  evidently  with  great  care,  though  not  abs4^ 
lutely  accurate,  b  the  best  I  know  of  Tennessee  at  that  period  of 
ita  history. 
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that  swept  frmn  Jonesboro  to  Nashville,  carrying  with  it 
even  those  who  had  voted  against  it  at  the  ballot-box. 
For  a  time  the  question  assumed  serious  proportions  and 
threatened  to  convulse  the  country.  The  balance  of 
power,  as  a  determinative  principle  in  the  admbsion  of 
States,  had  not  yet  att;üned  the  f  uil  development  of  later 
years,  when  slavery  beeame  a  decply-rooted  institution ; 
but  it  was  there,  and  derived  an  inereased  vitality,  not 
only  f rom  the  loeal  prejudices  existing  betweeu  North  and 
South,  but  also  f roin  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  oldcr 
States  that  their  power  might  ultiiuately  slip  from  them 
and  f  all  to  the  share  of  those  yet  to  be  created. 

The  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
Tennessee  was  that  it  was  '^  necessary  for  Coiigress  to  lay 
out  and  form  the'Territory  into  one  or  more  States,  and 
that  the  proof  óf  their  numbers  should  have  been  given 
nnder  direction  and  by  order  of  Congress,  the  people  not 
being  competent  to  give  proof  thcmselves."  In  the  House, 
the  right  of  admission  was  supported  by  Nathauiel  Macon, 
Jamos  Madison,  and  AU>crt  Galhitin,  It  was  earried  l>y  a 
vote  of  forty-threc  to  thirty.  Iii  the  SiMiate,  tho  bill  passed 
by  tho  casting  voto  of  Mr.  Livonnon»,  aoting  pivsidcnt, 
who  was  sevoi'cly  criticisod  for  hi»  action.  l'^lorlying 
every  othcr  motive  was  that  of  party  interest ;  tho  Feil- 
eralists  opi>osed  the  admission  of  Tennessee,  kiiowing  its 
electoral  vote  would  be  given  to  Mr.  Jeflfersou  in  the  ap- 
proaching  electipn.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  in  a  letter  written 
to  Oliver  Wolcott  (Senior),  said,  referring  to  Livermore's 
Tote,  ^  It  must  be  left  for  him  to  account  for  liis  eónduct ; 
bis  friends  are  chagrined.  It  is  possible  this  act  may 
have.some  serieus  effect.'*  Again  he  says:  ^^ No  doubt 
this  is  but  one  twig  of  the  electioneering  cabal  for  Mr. 
Jeflferson.** 

In  tlie  meanwhile  Govemor  Seviei^  had  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  to  obviate  all  questions  as  to  the 
Talidity  of  acts  done  by  Tennessee  bef  ore  the^date  x>f  its 
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>  formal  admission  to  the  Union.    Blonnt  and  Cocke  were 
/  again  elected,  the  former  in  his  letter  of    aeceptance 
.  *   referring  to  the  quibbles  resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive 
ƒ        Tennessee  of  its  equal  share  of  representation*    Andrew 
^       ,  Jackaon  was  elected  to  Congress.    The  mode  of  electing 
presidential  electors  was  regulated.    Ihus  finally  Tennes- 
see became  a  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  first  bt  June, 
1796- 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TEKNE88EE    IN8TITCTE8. 

Isr  ererf  organized  society  there  are  oertain  f  undameii* 
tal  daties  which  are  common  to  all  govemments.  On 
these,  which  are  a  substratuiu,  each  nation  has  biült  a 
snperstructiire  peciüiarly  its  own.  Thia  superHtructure  of 
ciistoms,  this  edifiüe  of  local  institutions,  makea  the  dif- 
ference  which  exists  ainong  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Customs  and  laws  differ  as  languages  differ.  There  is 
a  Grimm*s  Law  in  the  study  of  economie  institutions  as 
well  as  in  the  study  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  But 
each  nation  speaks  its  own  tongue,  each  locality  lias  its  fine 
variations  of  phrasc,  each  individual  his  peculiariti^s  of 
speech.  In  like  manner,  each  nation  has  its  individual 
customs  and  laws,  each  precinct  its  traditional  institu- 
tions, each  town  its  own  systeni  of  minutêly  varied  self- 
govemnient.  To  apply  the  old  and  beautif ui  illustration, 
the  bits  of  glass  in  the  kaleidoscope  are  the  same,  but 
each  nation  shakes  the  box  and  we  behold  each  time  a 
new  arrangement  of  pleasing  iigures,  delicate  colors,  and 
gracefol  results.- 

The  stüdy  of  philology  itself  has  not  done  more  to 
establish  the  kinship  of  races  tlian  the  study  of  gov^m- 
mental  institutions.  If  all  books  and  man uscripts  hearing 
on  the  history  of  England  irom  the  twelf th  century  to  tlie 
.  present  time  were  lost,  there  would  be  no  dif&culty  in 
e^tablishing  the  fact  that  America  is  peppled  by  descend- 
ants  of  the  sanie  race  that  then  inhabitcd  Ënglaud.  And 
this  is  true,  although  the  attention  of  students  has  only 
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wtthin  the  last  few  yean  been  tarned  to  the  rtncly  of  this 
subject.  Bat  even  what  has  been  done  has  already  fonnu* 
latcd  as  a  genera!  law  the  absolute  continuity  of  political 
institutions.  There  are  changes  and  modifications,  re> 
adaptations  and  revivals,  but  rarely  a  new  invention. 
The  essayists  of  Johns  Ilopkins  University  have,  in  the 
study  of  New  Ëbgland  townships,  pointed  out  the  sur- 
vival of  old  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  that  have  been  lost 
even  in  the  old  Ëngland  of  to-day.^ 

The  institutions,  both  general  and  local,  of  American 
States  are,  with  the  exception  of  Louisxana  parishes, 
directly  dcrived  from  Auglo-Saxon  and  English  sources. 
A  wide  brcach  is  i)opularly  supposed  to  hav^  taken  place 
at  the  Revolution,  and  since  then  we  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  an  entirely  new  and  original  set 
of  laws  and  institutions  for  ourselves.  It  is  this  popiüar 
error  which  later  investigation  is  rapidly  breaking  down. 

Nowhere  is  tlie  chasin  popularly  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween  the  laws  .of  England  and  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  this  country  so  palpably  and  clearly  bridged  as  in  the 
case  of  Tennessee.  In  1792  Francis  Xavier  Martin  pub- 
lished,  **  according  to  a  resolve  of  the  General  Assembly,** 
**  a  coUection  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng* 
land,  in  force  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.** 

The  legislative  authority  for  Martin's  book  is  a  recogni- 
tion  of  the  right  by  descent  which  the  people  of  Nórth 
Carolina  and  of  this  State  have  to  the  store  of  legal  wis- 
dom in  the  common  magazine  of  Teutonic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  English  traditions  and  precedents.  An  act  passed  in 
North.  Carolina  in  1715  enacts  that  the  common  law  is 

^  The  author  takes  this  opportunitj  of  paying  hls  trihute  of  re* 
ipect  to  the  new  school  öf  historical  investigation,  which*  under  the 
careful  and  scholarly  editorship  of  Professor  llerbert  B.  Adams,  is 
introducMig  the  same  comparative  methods  into  the  study  of  American 
hbtory  which  have  heen  fniitful  of  the  best  resulta  in  Germany  and 
England. 
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and  thaU  be  in  force  in  ibis  government,  except  siich  part 
in  practioe  in  the  issuing^  and  return  of  writs  and  prooeed- 
ings  in'  Westminster  which  for  want  of  several  officers 
cannot  be  put  into  èxecution.  In  1778  we  find  another 
act  on  tbe  same  subject  ^^  All  sueb  statutes  and  sucb 
parts  of  thé  conimon  law  as  wcre  heretofore  in  force, and 
use  witkin  this  Tcrritory  which  are  not  destnictive  of,  re- 
pugnaut  toyor  inconsistent  with  tbe  frcedom  and  inde- 
pendence  óf  this  State  and  the  forni  of  govemmeiit 
thereih  established  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  are 
bereby  declared  to  be  in  full  foi-ce  within  this  State.'* 
The  courts  of  Tennessec  have  time  and  again  dccidcd 
that  the  coiiinion  law  is  still  in  force  in  this  State,  with 
sucb  couditious  and  limitations  as  we  find  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  general  oi^nizatión  of  the  machinery  of  state  in 
Tennessee  is  directly  derived  from  England,  but  those 
changcs  and  modifications  necessary  to  aclapt  Ënglish 
f orms  to  tlie  needs  of  American  society  which  were  made 
in  the  original  colonies  were,  in  our  case,  made  in  ^orth 
Carolina.  When  the  first  constitution  wa^  adopted,  it  was 
praeticdlly  the  constitution  then  in  force  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and .  showed  the  influence  of  the  colonial  clevelop- 
ment  of  ihat  State.  In  the  grant  of  16G3  tbc  king  had 
been  caref  ui  to  reserve  the  colonists  a  voice  in  the  f ash- 
ioning  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  govcmed. 
The  lords  prdprietors  themselves  were  not  a  ncw  inven- 
tion,  but  were  merely  the  grantees  of  a  monopoly  diiTer- 
ing  in  no  legal  respect  from  those  that  had  been  causes 
of  contention  between  tbe  English  people.and  their  sov- 
ereigns  from  the  time  of  WiUiam  the  Conqucror.  The 
difFerence  was  found  in  the  monopoly  itselfvwhich,  instead 
of  being  salt  or  wdolen  cloth,  was  land.  The  attcmpt  to 
people  this  land  uuder  their  8U))ervision  brought  iuto 
play  the  same  iforces  and  factors  that  were  and  had  been 
working  in  England  under  the  supervision  of  chief s,  head- 
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men  and  kings  irota  the  times  of  the  earliest  Angle  idt^ 
iions.    As  a  goyemmental  incident^  the  proprieton  were 
foreign  to  anything  known  to  English  law.     Indeed,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  govem  otherwise  than  through  the 
regular  channela.    They  were  not  the  centre.    ThU  vras 
the  governor  or  govemor-gencral  whom  they  appoiiited, 
and  apart  from  a  few  appointments,  their  interference 
was  clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution.     One  of  the 
clearest  proofs  of  this  fact  was  the  reserved  veto  power. 
In  a.  manifesto  issued  by  the  proprictors,  shortly  af  ter 
they  obtained  the  grant,  they  set  forth  their  intention  of 
appointing  a  governor  and  counóil  from  among  the  colo* 
nists,  *^  to  see  the  laws  of  the  Asscmbly  put  in  due  execu- 
tion."^     The  Assembly  itself  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
colonists,  with  the  sole  power  of  making  laws  and  laying 
taxcs  for  the  eomnion  good  when  need  should  require. 
The  council  consisted  of  six,  and  subscipiently  twelve  mem» 
bers.     Of  these,  six  were  appointed  by  the  góvemor,  and 
six  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.     This  was  a  combi* 
nation  of  the  English  Cabinet  and  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  upper  house  of  Parliament,  beiug  also  a  constituent 
part  of  the  General  Assembly.^ 

Subsequcntly,  the  number  of  councilors  was  reduced 
to  six  and  these,  with  the  govemor,  condtituted  the  upper 
house'  of  the  General  Assembly,  which,  bef  ore  this,  con* 
sisted  of  but  oue  body.  The  House  of  Burgesses,  whose 
meetings  were  biennial,  was  elected  by  borough  franchise. 
The  qualifications  of  the  voters  were,  allegiance  to  the 
king,  white,  color,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  year's  resi- 
dence  in  the  province  before  voting,  and  tlie  payment  of 

^  Tliin  provision  was  never  apparently  carried  oiit,  the  goTernora 
bcing  appointed  tegardlcst  of  anj  exprestion  of  prefereoee  on  tlia 
part  of  the  colonists. 

*  Thb,  perhaps,  is  tbe  precedent  which  suggested  to  the  framers 
of  the  fedcral  constituCion  the  deviee  of  giTing  the  Senate  a  semi* 
ezecutive  f  unction  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  treaties,  ete. 
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mt  least  one  leTj  of  taxes»    A  quorum  was  oiie  half  of  aU 
the  metubers,    The  province  itself  was  divided  into  pre* 
cincts  for  judicial  purposes  and  into  parishes  for  religious 
purposes.    The  judieiary  eonsisted  of  the  genend  eourt, 
the  chancery  court,  the  preeinct  courts,  and  tlie  courts  of 
oyer  and  tenniuer.    The  judges  of  the  general  court  were 
eight — one  'ehief  justiee  and  se  ven  others.    The  f ormer 
was  appointed  by  the  voice  of  all  the  lords  proprietors, 
and  the  latter  were  api)ointed  by  them  individually^  each 
assistant  judge  being  also  a  deputy  of'  the  lord  proprïe- 
tor  from  whom  he  received  his  commission.   Subsequently 
tiiis  right  appears  to  have  been  waived  by  the  proprietors, 
the  number  of  judges  being  reduced  to  three,  one  ehief 
justiee'  appointinl   by  the  lords  proprietors,  and  two  iis- 
sistants  by  the  governor  and  couneil^  who  also  noiuinated 
an  attóniey<-gencral.    Tlic  clerk  was  elected  by  tlie  eourt. 
The  jurisdietion  of  the  court .  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
province  and  includcd  all  cases  both  civil  and  criininal, 
with  the  exception  of  cases  where  the  smallness  of  the 
aniount  clainued  gave  the  lower  courts  exclusivo  jurisilic* 
tion,  whic*li  could  only  be  whcn  both  parties  lived  in  the 
same  preeinct.   Original  suits  were  begun  by 'writs,  served 
by  the  provost  marshals,  pf  whoni  thére  was  one  in  caeh 
preeinct,  appointed  by  the  governor.     In  addition  to  its 
original  jurisdietion,  the 'general  court  had  also  ap))ellate 
poXvers  for  the  correetion  of  errors  below.     It  is  signifi- 
cant that  on  several  occilsions  appeals  to  thé  king  in 
eouncil  were  ref used  by  this  court.     The  chancery  court 
eonsisted  of  the  govemor  and  the  councilors.     The  usual 
practice  was  upon  bill  and  answer,  and  testimony  was 
given  only  in.depositions.     The  court  of  óyer  and  ter- 
miner,  the  origin  of  our  ^  criminal  doeket  of  the  circuit 
,  court/*  and  of  our  criniinal  courts  where  sueh  are  estab- 
lishéd,  was  the  criniinal  docket  óf   the   general  court.^ 

^  Two  instances,  in  1722  and  1729,  are  of  record  of  this  conrt 
being  held  by  order  of  %he  govemor  and  eouncil.    In  each  case  the 
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PtrooeediDgs  wère  begon  either  by  indictment,  brouglit  ia 
by  a  grand  jury  for  the  preeinct  where  tbe  offense  was 
committed,  or  by  Information  from  the  attomey-generaL 
Sueh  were,  in  outline,  the  prominent  features  of  the 
government' originally  established  in  North  Carolina,  each 
of  which  was  taken  in  f uU  development  from  England^ 
and  eaeh  of  which  under  some  name  and  in  some  guise 
still  exists  in  Tenoessce.     It  is  but  neeessary  to  read  au 
indietment  in  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  to  folio w 
the  pleadings  of  a  case  in  the  general  court,  to  understand 
the  origin  of  Tennessee  jurisprudence.     There  were  sub- 
sequent  elmnges,  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  imma» 
terial.     After  the .  ccftsian  of  tho  colony  to  the  crown  in 
1729,  tho  govenior  and  a  council  of  scvca  were  ap|M)iiited 
by  the  Icing,     The   govenior  and  thi-ce  of   the  council 
made  a  quonnn.     In  17o8  the  prccincts  were  changcd  to 
countios.     Sheriff»  were  ap{>ointed  in  place  of  marshals. 
The  office  of  provost  nvarshal  of  the  province  was  abol» 
ished.     Circuit  court»  were  established,  t:iking  the  place 
of  the  general  court  in  so  far  as  its  jurisdictiou  was  origi* 
nal  both  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  and  as  the  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer.     The  powers  of  the  county,  forraerly 
preeinct  coutt,  were  enlarged.     In  1740  was  passed  an 
act  to  appoint  able   and   skilful  clerks  for  the  several 
courts  within  this  province  and  for  the  better  securing 
and  safe-keeping  the  records  of  the  same. 

An  atteinpt  made  in  1754  to'  establish  the  suprème 
eourts  of  justice,  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol 
delivery  miscarried,  the  acts  for  this  pqrpose  being  re- 
pealed  by  proclamation.  In  1762,  however,  an  act  became 
a  luw  dividing  the  province  of  North  Carolina  into  five 
several  districts  and  establishing  a  suiierior  eourt  of  jus- 
tice in  each  .of  the  said  districts  and  regulating  the  pro- 

pemon  tried  was  an  Indian.  It  is  very  likeljr  that  Indians,  being  as 
B  rule  the  inhabitants  of  no  particular  preeinct,  could  onlj  be  tried  by 
a  special  court. 
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eeedings  therein.  In  1774  another  act  established  oonrto 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  genera!  gaol  delivery,  constU 
tuting  the  judges  thereof  a  court  for  hearing  and  deter- 
mining  appeals  and  writs  of  error.  In.  1777  the  State 
was  divided  into  six  districts,  one  of  which  was  Salisbury, 
a  part  of  this  judietal  district  being  the  geographical 
j  district  of  Washington  or  Tennossee.     Ilere  we  see  the 

laws  of  Caroliua  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  the  bound- 
aries  of  this  State.  In  each  distriet  was  a  8U()crior  court 
of  thriH)  jmljjes  who  ap]H)iutcd  a  clerk.  ïhis  act  ;dso  pro- 
vides  that  all  suits  for  breuches  on  i)en:d  statutes  and  the 
like,  directcd  to  be  proseeuted  in  the  name  of  the  Kiug  of 
Great  Hritain,  shall  be  proseeuted  and  iiroeecded  on  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  in  like  mauner  as  if  süeh  suits  had 
been  begun  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Ilere,  as  in  the 
constitution  of  177C,  we  see  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
as  distiuctly  as  if  it  were  an  estate  pas^d  from  grantor 
to  grantee  in  liyery  of  seizin. 

If  now  we  examine  the  constitution  of  1776  we  sludl 
find  that  it  has  iutrodueed  absolutely  not  a  single  feature 
into  North  Caroliua  institutions  with  which  we  are  not 
already  familiar.  The  complete  breaking  looso  froui  old 
landmai*ks,  the  introductiou  of  a  new  and  original  system 
whose  salient  points  are  antagonistic  to  all  the  desjiotie 
and  autocratie  ordinances  of  English  govemment  are  no- 
where  to  be  found.  It  is  true,  a  great  deal  that  was  not 
serviceablë  has  been  discarded,  but  it  is  meVely.  obsolete. 
It  is  not  destroyed,  and  at  any  moment  the  same  conjuno* 
tion  of  circumstances  that  rendered  it  neccss:lry  and  use- 
ful  in  England  may  again  quicken  it  into  renewed  life 
and  yigor  in  Amerioa.  The  greatest  change  has  taken 
place  in  exactly  those  institutions  which  are  i>opularly 
8up})osed  to  have  copied  most  nearly  the  English  model. 
The  Governor,  Senate,  and  IIousc  of  Representatives  are 
as  far  from  being  the  King,  llthise  of  Lords,  and  House 
of  Commons  as  a  bank  of  clouds  is  from  being  a  cameL 
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The  King  has  no  exeoutive  power.    The  OoTernor  haa. 
Parlianient  is  omnipotent    The  General  Aasembly  eau 
legislate  only  upon  a  very  limiteil  nuinber  of  subjects. 
The  King  is  a  coustituent  part  of  Parliament ;  the  Gov- 
ernor  is  distiiictively  the  executive  factor  as  opposed  to 
the  legislative.     The  Govemor  now  has  the  veto  power ; 
the  King  has  lost  it.     The  sovercignty  of  the  English  peo- 
ple  iü  in  Parliament ;  with  us  it  is  in  the  constitutional  eon- 
vention,  anil  even  then  with  tho  liniitations  proviileil  by 
the  feUorUl  oonipact.     Tho  exeontive  power   in  England 
lies  ia  tho  hanils  of  tho  cabinet.     Tho  Ilonse  of  Lords  has 
ccrt;iin  jndieial  i>owers.     Tho  Sonate  has  absolutely  none, 
except  in  cases  of   ini))eachnicnt.     Tlie    constitntion   of 
North  Carolina  of  177ti,  whieh  is  also,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions,  tho  constitntion  of  Tennessoc  of  179G,  rcstod  the 
legislative  authority  in  two  distinet  branches,  a  Senate 
and  a  Ilouse  of  Coninions,  called  as  a  body  the  General 
Assenibly.     The  Sonate  was  comiK)sed  of  representatives  • 
anniially  elected,  one.for  cach  county.^     Mombers  of  the 
lowcr  house  were  to  be  elected   annually  by  ballot,  ao- 
conling  to  tho  principlo  of  borongh-representation,  two 
for  cach  county  and  ono  each  for  thé  six  larger  towns. 
Each  senator  nnist  have  resided  one  year  previons  to  his 
election  in  the  county  that  elects  him,  in  which  he  must 
also  ))ossess  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fee.     Each 
momber  of  the  lower  house  must  have  resided  one  year 
inimediately  preceding  his  election  in  the  county  he  rep- 
resents,  and  must  also  have  i)ossessod  in  tho  same  county 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fee  or  for  the  term  of  his 
own  lifo,  f ör  .  six  months   preceding  his  election.      The 
Sonate  and  Ilonse  of  Coinmons  each  have  the  powep  to 
eleot  ihoir  own  sj)eaker  and  other  oflRcers,  and  l)e  judges 
of  tho  qualiiications  and  elóctions  of  their  meniWr^.    The 
General  Assembly,  by  joint   ballot  of  both  houses,  ap- 

'  The  prevalence  of   the   idea  of   proportionate    tepresentation 
dates  from  the  federal  coustitution  of  1787. 
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points  jtidges  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  andequity, 
judges  of  admirülty,  and  an  attomey-general,  wbo  shall 
be  commissioDcd  by  tbe  governor  and  bold  their  offices 
durüig  good  bebavior.  The  Seuuto  and  House'  of  Coiu- 
mons,  joiutly,  at  their  first  meeting  af  ter  eac^h  annual 
election,  shall  by  ballot  elect  a  governor  for  one  year, 
who  shall  not  be  eligible  to  that  office  longer  thnu  thi*6e 
years,  in  six  successive  years.  No  .i)erson  undcr  tliirty, 
and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  in  tliis  State  abóve  five 
years,  and  haviug  in  the  SUite  a  freehold  in  lands  and 
tenénients  above.the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  shall 
be  eligible.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Conimons,  at  the 
first  session  af  ter  their  annual  eleetion,  shall  elect  by- bal- 
lot seven  men  as  a  "  council  of  state,"  for  one  year,  who 
shall  advise  the  govemor  in  the  execution  of  bis  office. 
Four  mcmbers  make  a  quonun.  Their  ad vicc  and  pro- 
éeedings  shall  be  entcrcd  in  a  journal  to  be  kcpt  for  that 
pur))ose  and  signed  by  the  mi?mbers  present,  to  any  part 
of  which  any  member  present  niay  enter  bis  dissent.  And 
such  journal  shall  be  laid  bef  ore  the  General  Assembly 
when  called  for  by  thcm.  The  govemor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consvnt  of  the  **  council  of  state,"  may  hiy 
enibargm^s,  gnrnt  rcjïricvcs  and  ininlous,  and  appoint  offi- 
cers  to  fill  unexpirCil  tcrms.  In  case  of  bis  dcath,  he  is 
•ucceedcd  first,  by  the  8i>eaker  of  the  Senate,  and  in  case 
of  his  death,  inability,  or  absence  fi-om  the  State,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Comnious.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  by  joint  ballot  annually  apjwint  a  truasurer 
or  treasurcrs  of  the  State,  and  tricnnially  elect  a  sccre- 
tary  of  state.  All  indictuu'utïi  shall  conclude  ^^against 
the  iK»ace  and  dignity  of .  the  State." 

The  plan  of  government  devised  for  the  territory  north- 
west  of  the  river  Ohio,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
extcndcd  to  the  territory  south  óf  the  rivei*  Ohio  in 
17U0,  was  tcniiMirary  Inith  in  its  nature  and  its  ciTccts. 
ïhe  cntire  Territory  was  made  one  district    The  exec- 
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utive  office  was  fillèd  by  a  governor  appointed  by  Coii» 
gress,  who  was  commander-iQ-chief  of  the  militia.  There 
was  a  scorotary  wliose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  acts 
and  hiws  passed  by  the  legiHlature,  the  püblio  records,  the  . 
executive  acts  of  the  governor,  and  transinit  copies  of  the 
docniucnts  every  six  montlis  to  the  sccrctary  of  Congrcss. 
In  the  absence  of  the  govemor,  he  perf onned  that  ofiicer^s 
duties.  There  was  ahK>  a  court  cousistaig  of  three  judges 
having  a  common  law  jurisdiction.  It  was  tlie  duty  of 
the  govemor  and  judges,  dr  amajority  of  them,  to  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  district  sueh  Uws  of  the  original  States, 
criniinal  and  civil,  as  might  be  necessary,  until  the  organ- 
ization  of  tlie  General  Asscmbly. 

Tennessce,  or  the  ïerritory  south  of  the  river  Ohio, 
Uved  under  this  sehcnie  of  govctnment  f rom  1789  to  1791, 
When  the  first  Gencnil  Assenibly  niet.  It  had  been  pro- 
vidod  thut  lts  soon  as  there  wcre  5,000  f  ree  tuale  inhab- 
itants  of  full  ixge  in  the  Territory,  reprcsentatives  should 
be  elected  to  a  General  Assembly,  one  represèntative  for 
every  500.  A  Icgislative  council,  modeled  upon  the  old 
council  of  the  Southern  States,  was  to  be  a  constituent 
paVt  of  the  Generul  Asscuibly.  The  nuniber  of  these  coun* 
cilors  was  five.  These  were  seleeted  by  the  president 
froni  ten  names  subuiitted  to  him  by  representatives,  and 
held  office  for  five  years.  The  council  iierformed  gcner- 
ally  the  functions  of  the  Senate  as  we  now  have  it.  Thus 
we  see  that  institutionally  the  Senate  or  Upper  House  of 
the  rq)i*esentative  body  in  Tennessce  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant, as  wcU  of  the  English  Cabinet  as  of  the  House  of 
Lonls;  The  first  sossion  of  the  General  AsHombly  under 
the  territoriul  forni  of  governnient  was  held  at  KnoxviUe, 
August  26,  1794.  The  constitutional  convention  niet  in 
1790,  and  made  dueh  changos  in  the  North  Carolina  con- 
stitution  iVH  wcre  commensumto  with  the  progresH  of  demo* 
cratie  idoas  in  Amerini,giviug  less  |K>wer  to  the  ivpn»m»n« 
tatives  of  the  peoplo  and  more  to  the  people  UieuiselveSi 
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{  bnt  leaTing  the  seed  of  f Hture  dissensions  in  the  election 

ij  of  county  officera  and  the  taxation  of  land  which  were  not 

*i  Iiealed  until  the  constitutional  couvention  of  1834.    One  of 

ij  the  main  features  of  the  constitution  of  1796 .  is  the  ap- 

poiütment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  state  and  judieial 
ufficers  and  by  the  county  courts  of  county  ofiicers*  Tlie 
govemor  is  to  be  electcd  biennially  by  the  people  instead  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  couneil  of  state  disappears. 
The  frcëhdld  qualifications  of  fifty  acres  for  voters.  is 
changed  to  any  freehold  whatsoever.  The  priuciple  of 
proportiónate  representation  takes  the  place  of  borough 
represeutatton.  A  treasurer  or  treasurers  and  a  seei*etary 
of  state  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The.provisions.relating  to  the  judiciary  are  drawn  ehiefly 
from  the  prc^edeuts  of  North  Carolina.  The  judieial 
power  of  the  State  is  to  bë  vested  in  sueh  sui>erior  and 
inferior  courts  ot  law  and  equity  as  the  legislators  shall 
from  time  to  Urne  direct.  The  judges  are  to  be  eleeted 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  also  an  attorney  or  attomeys 
for  the  State  who  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  *The 
judges  of  the  superior  court  are  also  to  be  justices  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery  throughout  the 
State.     Clerks  are  to  be  ap)x>inted  by  the  courts. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  met  at  Kuox- 
tUIo,  March  28,  179G.*  James  Wiuehester  was  eleeted 
sjpeaker  of  the  Senate^  James  Sèuart  of  the  House.  Wil- 
liam  Maclin  was  eleeted  seöretary  of  state.  An  act  was 
passed  contintiing  the  North  Carolina  judiciary  system 
and  directing  the  appointment  of  superior  judges.  The 
three  distriets  were  Washington,  Ilamilton,  and  M^ro, 
and  the  first  juxlgés  were  John  3IcNairy,  Willie  Blount,* 
and  Archibald  Roane.  In  1806.  Mero  distriet  was  di- 
vided  into  three,  Winchester,  Robertsen,  and  Mero.     In 

^  Thid  U  singular  but  true.    The  State  was  nut  admitted  until  three 
months  later. 
•  Who  dcclined. 
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1807  the  nmnber  of  superior  jodges  was  increistfd  to 
four,  of  wboin  at  least  three  were  to  be  present  at  each 
terto  of  court,  but  it  was  to  be  so  mansiged  that  only  one 
of  the  jüdges  who  resided  iu  East  Tennessee  was  to  altend 
the  courts  in  West  Tennessee  and  vice  versa. 

This  was  the  begiiming  of  the  sharp  geograpbieal  dis- 
tinetion  betweeu  the  general  ilivisious  of  the  State  which 
is  a  leading  feature  of  our  state  goverument  to  this  day. 
lu  1809  au  act  was  passed  estaUishing  a  suprème  eourt 
of  error  and  appeals,  and  dividing  the  State  into  five  judi- 
cisA  cii*euits>  in  each  of  whieh  was  a  circuit  judge  having 
coiumon  hiw  and  equity  jurisdiction,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hoUl  circuit  courts  twice  a  year  in  each  couuty  in  bis  éir- 
Guit.     The  judgcs,  both  of  the   suprème  eourt  and  the 
circuit  courts,  were  to  be  elcctc<l  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  conimissioned  by  the  goveruor.     In  1811  the  equity 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  eourt  was  taken  away  and  given 
exclusively  to  the  suprème  courts    Tlie  constitutional  con* 
Tcntion  which  met  May  19,  at  Nashville,  and  ailjoumed 
August  30,  1834,  made  no  radical  changes  iu  the  judi- 
eiary  as  it  was  constituted  at  the  time  it  met,  but  the 
sheriff,  trustee,  and  register  were  to.be  elected  by  the 
people  instead  of  the  county  eourt.    The  uumber  of  su- 
prcmo  judgos  wiis  inen»ascil  to  five.    These  and  a  fcw 
othcr  changes  were  thoconsummation  of  the  reforms  which 
began  with  the  election  of  Cftrroll  to  the  governorship. 

Institutional  changes  since  1834  have  not  lieen  of  great 
moment,  except  that  in  1853  the  election  of  suprème  and 
infcrior  judges  was  given  to  the  people.  One  of  the  finest 
ilhistrations  of  the  striet  coineidence  l>etï*een'EngUsh  and 
Tennessee  institutions  is  the  history  of  equity  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  State.  This  is  something  not  known  to  the 
common  law,  having  been  imported  into  Ëugland  by  the 
ecclesiastieal  and  Koman  lawyers.  It  does  not  fit  into 
*  institutions  derived  from  the  hard,  inhuman  Anglo-Saxon 
law.     In  Tennessee  it  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
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l  whom  and  to  wlmt  Mart^hould  be  g^ven  the  extrmoTdinary 

!  poweiB  of  chanceiy.    At  first  Uiey  did  npt  exist  at  all ;  then 

\,  they  were  gtven  to  the  circuit  court,  then  to  tlie  suprème. 

I  When  it  wsis  suggested  that  chancellors  should  be  ap- 

i  pointed,-  grcat  opposition  arose.     Tlie  discussion  was  fla- 

^  grant  when  the  convéntion  of  1834  met.     The  ques^tion 

i  was  finally  settlcil  by  dividing  tlie  State  into  cliaiieery  di- 

risions  and  eleeting  separate  chancellors.     Juilges  of  the 
.  circnit  court  stiU  claim  to  have  cipiity  jurisdiction  in  many 
i  caaes. 
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ItHM  Mntinai^  of  institutional  developoieiit  whkh  is 
difloovered  in  the  macliiueiy  for  the  general  goy^mment 
of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  even  more  clearly  exemplified 
when  we  come  to  an  investigation  óf  the  instnunents  used 
by  the  people  in  the  various  local  eommuntties,  aud  we 
find  here  es|)eeially  a  coherent  developnient  in  themethods 
of  local  self-governtnent,  which  are  full  of  interest  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  tho  course  of  American  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  its  formatión.  Among  other  things, 
we  shall  be  struck  first  by  the  fact  that  therc  is  a  pecul- 
iarly  intimate  relation  bctween  geographieal  divisions  and 
the  means  of  self-govemmeut  exercised  by  those  occupying 
them  aiid  then  by  the  ai>parent  paradox  that  the  smaller 
and  more  decidedly  differcntiated  the  institution,  the  less 
liable  to  ehangc,  modifieation,  or  substitiition.  We  shall 
find  that  the  tune  whicli  has  elapsed  sinee  1584  has  in 
this  domaiii  develo))cd  nothing  new.  Tlie  present  is  the 
logieal  result  of  the  past.  The  iustitutions  of  England 
were  not  made.  They  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  nation* 
and  it  would  be  as  easy  for  the  Ënglish  and  their  descend- 
lints  to  fórm  and  carry  outa  resolution  of  being  bom  with 
black  cyes  and  crisp,  curly  hair  and  with  the  quick  and 
ennniiig  tongue  of  a  Scvillian  barbcr  as  to  change  their 
•  principles  of  government  and  live  peaccably  under  forms 
foreign  to  their  traditions  and  their  education.  'The  insti- 
tutions  of  Tennessee  are  in  every  particular  English 
institutions,  and  though  embodied  in  constitutions  and 
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legisktiye  enactmeDts,  they  wcre  as  far  from  being  in- 
TCDted  by  the  law-making  power  u  the  principles  con- 
tained  in  Magiia  Chai-ta  aud  thé  Westniinstcr  statutes  from 
being  made  by  the  old  kiiiga  aud  barons  of  England.  Oa 
the  contrary,  these  very  statutes  are  but  a  kind  of  winnow* 
ing  pitxress,  eaeh  suecessive  one  disearding  wliat  was  obso- 
lete  and  unnecessary,  and  adding  fi-esh  wlieat  that  had 
ri|)ened  since  thé  last  use  of  tlie  flaU.  Beghiniug  with, 
and  in  fai^t  previous  io  the  reign  of  Alf red  the  Great,  this 
has  eontinued  - to  the  present  time.  W hen  a  new  eombina- 
tion  of  .circumstances  has  arisen  recjuiriiig  an  exi)edient 
no.t  in  actiye  existence,  a  return  has  at  once  been  made  to 
the  magazine  where  that  which  had  bfcen  discarded  is 
stored  up  and  it  has  always  been  found  in  a  state  of  i^r- 
feet  in-eservation.  It  wouïd  be  im|>ossible  in  a  bpok  of 
this  size  to  niake  anything  like  a  thönmgh  and  satisfaetory 
investigation  of  this  subjeet.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss  or 
unprbfitable,  at  least,  to  imitate  the  eavlier  scttlers  of  our 
'  State,  who,  being  uuable  to  build  roads,  blazedtheir  way 
throügh  the  woods  by  oecasional  strokes  of  the  hatchot* 
We  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard,  lio  we  ver,  even  in  doing 
to  mueh^  lest  we  be  led  astray  by  tlio.se-  who  have  studied 
the  local  institiitions  of  other  States.  When  \\^  begin  to 
get  into  the  dusk  of  the  forests  it  will  be  easy  enough  for 
us  to  imagine  wë  see  a  great  many  things.  that  iii  reality 
are  not  there  and  whieh  are  merely  aecidcn tal  resem- 
blanees  sueh  as  we  oeeasionally  see  in  a  tangle  of  vines 
or  ehister  of  undergrowth. 

Thon»  are  tw4>  \Vell  iU»finod  systoms  of  hn^al  govornment 
in  th«^  UnitiHl  St:ites«  one  of  whioh  has  as  its  eentiV'tho 
town,  the  other  tlie  eounty.  The  fornier  is  found  at  its 
be^t  in  New  England,  the  latter  in  the  Southern  States» 
All  others  oscillate  bet  ween  these  two,  being  in  a  measuro 
com|)ounded,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  or  existing  side  by  side 
in  the  same  State,  as  in  those  States  whieh  were  formed 
from  the  Territory  noi^hwést  of  the  riv<ir  Ohió.    The 
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township  tystemöf  local  goTernment  is,  in  its  most  salient 
features,  a  revival  of  Pne-Normanie  customs  and  is  ratber 
an  Anglo-Saxon  than  an  English  iostitution.  The  main 
feature  is,  of  course,  the  direct  action  of  the  citizens  by 
popular  assembly  on  matters  of  local  interest  rather  than 
through  elected  represeutatives.  Investigations  into  the 
origin  of  this  township  system  have  discovered  nuuicrous 
details  showing  not  nierely  a  revival  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tungcmot,  but  also  a  resurreetion  of  niany  peeuliarities  of 
Anglo-Saxon  land  law  and  official  life  which  after  a  dor- 
niant  cxistcnce  'or  scant  livelihood  in  sevend  £nglish 
shircs  were  revived  in  fuUvigor  by  the  Pilgrims,  who 
were  thenisclves  a  species  of  revival  of  old  Saxon  and 
Angle  and  Jute  in  vaders.  The  leading  f  act  to  W  bome 
in  niind  in  the  investigation  of  Tennessee  and  Southern 
institntiofis  of  sdf-government  is  this :  that  thcre  is  noth- 
ing here  at  all  resembling  anything  that  existed .  in  Eng- 
land  previous  to  'NVilliam  the  Conqueror,  but  which  failed 
to  survive  the  Nornian  Conquest  Everjthiug  which  we 
now  find  in  Tennessee  we  also  find  in  Englahd.  But 
while  it  or  its  germ  may  have  been  in  existence  before  the 
date  of  the.various  charters*  in  which  the  Nornian  kings 
were  forced  to  confirm  to  the  English  thcir  old  laws  and 
customs,  yet  it  necessarily  existed  in  England  subsequent 
to  that  date.  The  survival  of  village  communities,  of  land 
communities,  of  the  tithing-man.  and  the  gooseherd  in 
New.  England  has  no  parallel  in  Tennessee.  The  institu- 
tions  of  local  govcrnnient  in  New  F^ugland  and  the  South 
are  as  dintinct  as  two  branches,  though  lN>th  1h)  sluMits  of 
the  sanio  tree.  There  are  scveral  rcasouH  for  this  niarked 
diiTerence  between  the  settlcnients  of  the  East  and  Tennes- 
see, in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  fórmer  spread 
from  towns  or  plantations  or  boiltes  of  people,  whereas  the 
population  of  the  lattcr  may  be  said.  to  have  grown  towards 
thetn.  In  i^  commünity  of  scattered  families  that  system 
of  govemmént  was  best  which  régulated  most  successfuUy 
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the  large  area  over  which  they  were  Bcattered.  There  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  the  eounty  organization  fUled  this  reqoirê- 
ment*  Hence  the  lower  or  smaller  diviBions  of  self-goy* 
ernment  wero  hever  called  into  requisition»  •  They  were 
practical  iropossibilities  until  a  time  when  they  were  no 
!  longer  institutional  possibilitics,     Another  cause  of  differ* 

(  ence  is  fouud  in  the  fact  that  New  Ëngland  was  settled  by 

^j  different  bodies  of  pcople  having  a  common  interest  and 

generally  havin^;  their  iands  in  common,  whereas  land  in 
I  the  South  was  owned  by  non-resident  corporations  or  pro- 

f  prietors»  the  title  of  which,  in  the  main,  was  only  parted 

4  with  to  individuals.     The  township  systemof  New  Eng- 

P  land  grew  up  around  the  comnumity.of  land  ownership. 

!  Not  only  did  the  commuhal  ide'a  not  exist  in  Tennessee 

and  the  Carolinas,  but  the  prevailing  idea  was  dircctly 
antagonistic*  The  claim  of  title  to  evcry  acre  of  land  in 
Tennessee  cari  l)e  traccil  back  to  the  original  proprietors 
The  tenure  is  di.stinctly  fcudal.  The  customs  and  rights 
distinctivé  of  certain  Germanic  stages  of  devclopment 
found  no  opportunhy  for  expansion  in  a  systcm  whidi  had 
scarcely  a  tracé  of  the  allodial  tennre.  The  contests 
which  in  New  Eilgland  arose  between  the  old  inhabitants 
and  the  new-comers  in.  rcference  to  communal  land  found 
no  parallel  in  Tennessee.  Even  the  proprictorship  of 
Iands  which  is  fouhd  in  the  state  domain  subject  to  grant 
is.  communal  ih  appcarance  rather  than  in  fact.  Ilére  the 
title  is  in  the  sovereignty,  not  in  the  community.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  wduld  have  been  a  revival  in  Ten«> 
nessee  of  some  form  of  local  government  parallel  to  the 
town-meeting  in  New  England  if  there.  had  been  any  op- 
portunity  for  settlements  to  obtain  and  hold  in  common 
contiguous  bodies  of  land.  When,  theref ore,  the  superior 
system  of  the  North  is  attributed  to  the  superior  foresight 
of  those  who  made  it,  they  receive  a  credit  not  justly  their 
due.  Both  ai-e  sprigs  f  rom  the  same  stoi*k,  and  adapted 
themselves  to  different  circumstances  in  a  different  roan- 
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Bert  bodi  ao^Dg  upoomoiaosly.  Ia  the  West  and  NorÜi* 
west»  it  is  true,  th^  New  England  system  has  been  repio» 
doced  in  States  of  yonnger  growth  than  Tennessee«  Bat 
bere,  Iftgain,  the  same  conditions  which  existed  in  New 
England  produced  the  townsbip  also,  The  western  town* 
sbip  is  formed  about  tlie  school,  and  when  Congress  gave 
a  square  mile  of  land  in  every  six  square  miles 'for  a 
towniihip  school  fund,  the  seed  was  plantod.  When  the 
State  gave  each  township  corporate  f unciions  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  fostering  tho  interests  of  the  school,  it  began  to 
genninate.  Ëspeeially  is  thb  so,  when  we  consider  that 
that  part  of  the  population  which  came  from  New  Enjg^- 
land  and  whieb  finally  preponderatcd,  brought  the  town* 
sbip  traditions  with  theiiu  The  lands  given  by  Congress 
for  school  purposes  in  Tennessee  were  in  large  tracts,  and 
each  county  rcceived  uicrely  a  proportionate  share.  It  is 
appa^'cnt  from  this,  that  the  township  system  was  impossi* 
blü  in  the  settlenients  of  Canilina  and  Tennessee,  and  that 
the  causes  which  introduced  it  into  the  AVest  had  no  exist» 
ence  in  this  State. 

The  centre  of  county  government  in  this  State  is  of 
course  the  county  court  or  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter 
sessions.  This  is  hut  an  adaptation  of  the  English  quar- 
ter  sessions  court,  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  öld 
court  leetdand  manor  courts.  The  court  leet  is  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  New  England  town-meeting.  Thus  the 
two  systems  met  at  a  common  point  centuries  before  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  on  which  both  exist  In  1749 
an  act  was  passed  in  North  Carolina  enabling  thé  jüstices 
of  the  several  courts  to  provide  certain  law  books  for  the 
u^  of  their  county  courts.  The  titles  of  these  law  books 
would  alone  teil  the  history  of  North  Carolina  law.  They 
are  Nelson*s  **  Justice,"  Cary*s  **  Abridginent  of  the 
Stotutes,"  Swinburn  on  "Wills**  or  Godolphin's  **<>• 
phan's  Legacy,**  and  Jacob's  **Law  Dictionaiy**  or 
Wood*s  ^^  Institutes.?      If  now  we  seek  for  the  origin  of 
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oar  oomi^  eoort  system,  we  can-  tracé  it  back  to  the  old 
English  statutes  which,  as  already  said,  merely  made  use 
of  that  which  already  existed,  inventiug  nothing  uew. 
The  statutes  of  Westminster  of  1330  prescribe  that 
^*'  there  shall  be  good  and  lawf ui  men  in  every  county  to 
keep  the  peace.** 

'  In  1360  a  statute  of  Edward  III.  prescribed  ^^  what 
8ort  of  jVcrsons  shall  be  justices  of  the  peacc  and  what 
autliority  tliey  shall  have.**  They  are  to  be  "  one  lord 
and  with  him  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy  in  the 
county  with  some  leamed  in  the  law/*  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  rioters,  barrators,  and  offenders  geuerally* 
Aliio  to  ^^hear  and  determine  at  the  king's  snit  all  mat- 
ter of  felonics  and  trespasses  done  in  the  same  coimty 
aeconliug  to  tlio  laws  and  custouis  aforess^id,  nml  that 
writs  of  oyer  and  detcrmincr  be  granted  according  tö 
the  laws  and  customs  aforcsaid.**     Ilere  we  see  the  shad- 

.  dowy  outline  of  the  county  court.  This  very  act  gives 
thcm  jurisdietion  of  onc  matter  which  thcy  still  retain : 

.  **to  inipiire  also  of  mcasurcs  and  also  of  weigltts.**  In 
1391  they  wcre  given  power  to  rcilrcss  foreible  cntrics  oh 
real  éstate,  also  a  species  of  jurisdiction  which  the  Ten- 
nessee  justiee-  has.  Being  desccnded  froih  the  hundred 
reeve,  the  criminal  jurisdiction  predominates,  and  for  a 
time  all  increase  of  power  and  autliority  is  in  that  direo- 
tion.  In  1411  they  were  required  to  arrest  riotcrs,  and  in 
1483  they  were  allowed  to  **  let  to  bail/*  and  three  years 
later  a  limitation  was  added  to  tliis  )K)wer,  allowing  this 
privilege  to  two,  one  to  l>e  of  tlic  quorum.  In  1530  these 
justices  of  the  peace,  wlio  had  been  gradually  gainiug  in 
authority,  were  ehiiwwercd  to  lay  a  t;ix  for  the  buihiing  of 
bridges  and  repairing  of  highways;  another  power  which 
they  have  possessed  to  this  day.  Among  tlie  powers 
granted  to  the. lords  proprietors  by  the. charter  of  1603 
was,  ^*  to  erect  and  niake  so  uiany  manors  as  to  them  shall 
eeem  meet  and  conve*nient,  and  in  every  of  the  said  man- 
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orS|  to  have  and  to  bold  a  ooort  baron  with.  all  thingi 
whatsoever  which  to  a  conrt  baron  do  belong,  and  to  bave 
and  to  bold  views  of  *  frank  pledge  '  and  ^court  leet*  for 
the  oonservation  of  the  peace  and  better  govemment  of 
tbose  parts/^  These  eourts,  bowever,  which  necessarily 
pre8upiK>se  a  populatiou  sufficiently  large  to  perform  the 
duties  required,  were  ncver  established.  The  circum* 
stauces  did  not  justify  a  revival  of  old  forms,  and  it  was 
fouiid  neeessary  to  ailopt  the  fornis  then  in  existenee  in 
Enghind.  In  1679  John  llarvey,  ** governor-president 
of  the  couneil  and  couiiuander-iu-ohief  of  the  forces  in 
Albeiuarle  County/*  granted  a  cominission  of  peace  for 
the  pix'cinct  of  Berkely  to  his  "  woll  beloved  and  faitb- 
f ui  (ieorge  Diiraut,  Alexander  Lillingttm,  Italph  Fletcher, 
and  Culeb  CaHaway,  Ivstiuiivs.'* 

Lockers  fundaiueutal  eonstitution  ])rovided  for  a  court 
in  each  county,  consisting  of  the  sheriff,  and  four  justices, 
ouc  f  rom  each  preeinct,,  appointed  by  the  palatine*s  court, 
and  a  prei'inct  court  consisting  of  a  steward  and  four 
justiees.  The  prccinct  courts  wcro  to  be  heUl  quarterly 
and  had  juristli(*tion  of  all  offenses  not  punishable  with 
dcatbf  and  of  all  ei  vil  causes  whatsoever. 

Tlicse  provisions  of  Locke  may  have  tended  to  strcngthen 
and  render  more  deeided  the  ]K)wcr  and  jurisdietion  of 
justiees  of  the  peace,  although  those  ap)M>hited  in  1G79  by 
Governor  llarvey  are  evidontly  not  the  same  officèrs  pro* 
vided  for  in  Locke's  eonstitution.  Later,  the  justiees  of 
the  i>eaee  in  North  Caroüua  were  npiMuntcd  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  couneil  iusisied,  ouly  with  their  etinsent. 
My  the  eonstitution  of  1796,  justiees  of  the  jieace  in  Ten- 
nessee  were  apiK>inted  by  the  General  Assembly.  During 
the  earlier  days  of  storm  and  stress,  the  niiütia  was,  in 
many  cases,  the  nucleus  of  local  self-government  both  in 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States.  Justiees  of  the 
peace  weró  appointed  atlirst  according  to  the  captain*s 
conipanies '  in  each  county,  not  exceeding  two  for  each 
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oompany  except  in  the  case  of  the  county  town.  Not  moto 
than  three  were  to  be  appóintecl  for  the  company  embra- 
cing  this.  The  eoostitution  of  1884  divided  the  counties 
into  districtS)  not  more  than  twenty-five  in  each  county,  or 
four  for  every  hundred  square  miles.  Each  district  was 
to  elect,  by  popuhir  vote,  two  justices  of  the  peace  and 
one  constable,  except  the  district  in  which  the  county 
town  is.  This,  three  'justices  of  the  peace  and  two  con* 
stables. 

The  single  justice  of  the  peace  appears  to  have  had 
certain  judicial  powers  in  ci\41  mattcrs  involving  forty 
shillingH  or  less,  at  a  very  carly  period  in  the  history 
of.'North  Carolina*  The  precinct  court,  the  sessions  of 
which  wêre  quarterly,  was  composed  of  all  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  precinct.  .This  court  occupied  a  position 
about  midway  bet  ween  our  present  cóunty  court  and  the 
circuit  court.  It  required  three  justices  of  the  peace, 
one  of  them.  to  be  of  the  quorum,  to  hold  court.  The 
ofiicer  who  served  their  writs  was  the  sheriff,  or,  previous 
to  17S8,  the  proYost  marshal.  It  was  not  until  17o4  that 
the  pri'cinct  court  had  the  {mwor  of  taxatiou.  In  that 
year  aiv  act  dirccted  **  that  the  justices  of  the  aforcsaid 
prccincts  shall  have  f  uil  i>owcr  and  authority  to.appoint  a 
place  for  a  church,  court-house,  and  prison ;  to  tax  all 
taxable  persons  in  the  said  prccincts  for  raising  a  sum 
of  money  sufficiënt  to  dcf ray  the  exjKnises  of  the  alnivo 
public  buildings/*  It  is  curious  that  the  iirst  instauco  in 
our  history  of  loi^al  taxation  was  that  which  the  vcstiics 

/  in  North  Carolina  were  allowed  to  Icvy  for  the  support  of' 
the  ministers,  and  also  to  purchase  glelws  and  to.build 
ehurehes.  The  parish  as  a  unit  of  local  self-govcrnmcnt 
playsan  imiK>rtant  part  both  in  EugKsh  and  New  England 
•history,  and  in  the  latter  was  an  influence  in  the  devclop- 
ment  of  the  township  system.  In  North  Carolina,  how- 
ever,  the  parish  and  the  vcstry  never  possessèd  great  influ- 
ence.   An  act  in  1701  established  the  Chuijehot  England 
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in  the  Provinoe  of  Garolitia,  and  some  attempU  wera 
made  to  organize  under  it,  although  against  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  Quakers^  In  1715,  bowever,  a  seoond 
atteinpt  was  successfuL  The  Province  was  divided  into 
nine  parishes,  a  parish  to  each  precinct  exoept  in  the  case 
of  Chowan  and  Pasquotank,  which  oontained  two  each. 
Twelve  vestrymen  were  appoiutéd  in  each  parish,  who 
elected  tWo  óf  their  uuiubcr  wanlens.  The  wardens  were 
the  executive  oiliccrs,  and  could  levy  a  doublé  distress  to 
coUect  the  parish  taxes,  namely,  a  poU-tax  of  five  shiUings 
or  less,  for  the  ministères  support,  and  the  same  for  pur- 
chasing  tlie  glebe  and  building  churches.  Tbese  were 
levied  by  the  vestry.  The  vestrymen  were  at  first  ap- 
pointed  by  the  General  Asscttibly,  but  in  1741  their  elec- 
tioD  was  relegated  to  the  pcople.  The  church  establish- 
ment lastcd  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1776* 
It  ncvergaiiicd  a  foothoid  in  Ténncssee. 

In  1738  an  act  enhirged  the  powers  of  the  county 
court,  the  name  having  been  changed  from  precinct 
oourt  In  1741  their  criminal  juriadietion  as  imUvidual 
oflioers  was  iucivasod.  The  county  court  was  aW  in  thii 
ycar  nHpiirod  or  allowed  to  levy  a  ttix  to  build  court-huusoS| 
prisons,  and  stocks  in  evcry  county.  In  1754  an  act  for 
establisliing  county  courts  and  enlarging  their  juris<liction 
and  settling  the  proceedings  therein  was  rcpeali^  by 
proclamation,  the  (iencral  Assembly  and  Governor  Doblxi 
being  in  a  state  of  iH^rpetuul  hostility  and  diHugrconu^nt 

In  1700,  howcvcr,  an  act  to  cHtablinh  inforii»r  ctHirts  of 
pleas  aiid  quartcr  hcmsious  in  scvcral  counties  in  North 
Carolina  was  passed,  and  two  years  later  their  civil  juris* 
diction  was  extenxlcil  to  all  matters  tliat  ilid  not  exceed 
fifty  iMiunds  proclamation  money.  In  17G4  thcy  were  cm* 
poweveil  to  direct  the  laying  out  of  public  roads,  to  estab- 
Itsh'and  scttle  ferries,  and  to  ap|>oint  where  bridgcs  shaU 
be  built,  and  to  elear  navigable  rivers  and  crceks.  Ia 
1777  an  act  was  jiassed  for  erecting  county  courts,  for 
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bolding  tesnoDS  of  the  peaoe,  and  also  mppointing  and 
commiwioning  justices  of  the  peace  and  sheriffs  in  and 
for  the  several  oounties  and  the  District  of  Washington 
within  tlns  State. 

In  1777  the  ^  act  establlshing  courts  of  kw  and  for 
regiüuting  the  proccedings  therein*'  became  a  law,  and 
this,  as  already  saiil,  is  the  basis  of  Tennessee  jurispru* 
dence  to  tKis  day.  By  this  act,  the  justices  of  the  eounty 
eourts  óf  plcas  and  quarter  sessions,  or  auy  three  of  them^ 
are  given  jurisdiction  of  matters  above  five  pounds  and  of 
petit  lareeny,  assaults  aud  battcry,  trespasses,  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  all  inferior  misdcmeanors,  and  are  given 
fuU  power  to  kècp  and  maintaiu  tlio  peacce  in  their  re- 
spective  oounties*  Matters  of  live  pouuds  and  undcr  are 
dëterminable  bef  ore  any  individual  justice  of  the  ))eace, 
iNrilh  rigbt  of  api)eal  reserved  to  the  court  of  pleas  aud 
quarter  sessions,  now  to  tlie  cii*euit  court.  In  1785  an 
act  extcnded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  couuty  court  to  all 
actions  of  tresjxiss  in  ejectuient,  formcdon  in  descender, 
reniainder  and  reverter,  dowcr,  partition,  and  trespass 
quare  clausvm  yrcffit  The  same  act  extcnde<l  to  simple 
justices  of  tlie  peace  jurisdiction  of  all  dcbts  and  deniands 
of  ten  ])oiinds  and  under,  where  tlie  balance  is  due  on  any 
specialty,  contract,  note,  or  agreeiuent  for  gootls,  wares, 
and  merchandises  sold  and  delivcred,  or  work  or  labor 
done.  The  act  of  1786,  for  raising  troops  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  Diavidson  Cóunty,  dirccted  the  justices  of 
the  peace  to  lèvy  a  tax  payable  in  pork,  beef,  or  other 
species  of  provision,  to  support  thenu  It  is  iinneccssary 
to  follow  the  developmeAt  of  the  eounty  court  be}*ond 
this.  Tlie  eounty  court  of  to-<lay  is  in  all  essential  par* 
ticulars  the  cóunty  court  of  Nortli  Carolina,  which  in  turn 
was  taken  bodily  f  rom  the  English  quarter  sessions  court. 
The  eounty  officeris,  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  the  coroner, 
all  three.  of  them  hearing  nanics  that  werc  ouee  high  in 
honor  and  strong  in  authority,  are  lineal  desccndants  of 
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what  has  gooe  before,  and  oould  iu  like  manner  lie  traoed 
back  to  the  time  when  America  wits  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple  ainong  whom  they  performed  their  official  functions. 
There  has  been  constant  growth,  modiiication,  change,  and 
even  exchange  of  duties  and  responsibilities.    The  most 
caref ui  analysis  and  comparison  eould  not,  without  the  aid 
of  bistorical  investigation,  lind  in  the  coroner  of  Ten* 
nesüée  any  very  decided  resemblance  to  the  coronator  of 
the  tiiue  of  Ilenry  IL-   But  the  functions  of  the  coroner 
of  to-ilay  were  surely  performed  in  that  day,  and  the  coro» 
nator  has  grown  into  the  coroner  by  bistorical  processes 
as  uudoubted  and  as  natural  as  those  which  carry  the  tree 
back  to  the  acorn.     Ëvea  the  couuty  ranger  and  the  city 
pound-mastcr  are  remnauts  of  Anglo-Saxonism.     Whcn 
the  Tenncssean  of  to-day  forecs  bis  ncighbor  to  erect  his 
share  of  the  common  fencc,  he  is  mcrely  doing  wliat  his 
ancestors  did  even   before  tliey  migrated  to   England. 
Whcn  the  ovcrseer  of  roads  calls  on  thosé  living  on  the 
highways  to  nicet  him  on  a  certain  day  in  order  to  work 
the  roadsvhe  is  following  a  precedent  that  was  old  in  the 
days  of  the  Ileptarcby.     The  hue  and  cry  can  still  be 
raised  in  Tennessce,  and  if  any  man  is  called  on  by  an 
officer  in  pursuit  of  a  felon  to  assist  in  his  arrest  and 
refuses-  to  give  aid,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine.     When  the 
peoplè  of  Memphis  held  the  successiye  meetings  whieh 
bcgan  with  the  abolition  of  the  city  charter  and  ended 
withthe  comproniise  of  the  city  dcbt,  and  passed  the  reso» 
lutions  which  each  time  were  embodied  in  kws  by  the 
state  legislature,  they  were  but  re vi  ving  a  custom  of  their 
race,  the  first  record  of  which  is  found  in  the  Germania 
of  Taeitus.    In  short,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply 
exaniples  of  this  kind.     There  is  nothing  in  the. State  to- 
day  the  importance  of  which  is  greater  tban  a  recognitiou 
of  the  faet  that  the  institutions  under  which  we  live  are 
the  result  of  growth.    They  can  be  changcd.    In  fact,  the 

urgent  need  of  a  total  revision  of  our  entire  machinery 
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beoonies  inofe  apparent  each  day.  But  if  the  changes  are 
to  be  made  suocessf  ully  they  shotild  be  made  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  Above  all  things, 
the  f  act  should  be  kept  dearly  in  mind  that  the  most 
brilliant  parts  and  the  most  liberal  miderstamling  are 
powerless  to  do  more  than  to  change,  meiid,  or  modify. 
Nature  aloné  cad  make  the  leavcs  of  a  tree,  and  time  aloue 
ean  make  govemmental  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

REUGION  Dl  TENNE88EB. 

A  HI8T0RT  of  the  early  days  of  the  settleiiieiit  of  thit 
coantry  whioh  did  not  tsdce  note  of  the  first  steps  6t  its 
religieus  development  would  be  as  defeetive  as  a  histoiy 
of  £ngland  whieh  omitted  all  inentiou  of  Wiclif,  or  of 
France  whieh  passed  over  in  silenee  the  massaere  of  the 
"VValdcnses  aud  the  expulsiou  of  the  Ilugueoots,  There  is 
no  factor  of  our  iiitellectual  development  whieh  worked 
with  so  little  disturbance,  whieh  brought  about  sueh  im- 
portant residts,  The  whole  soeial  orgauization  of  this 
State  is  tinged  with  the  ideas  whieh  eame  from  the  influ- 
enee  exerted  by  the  pioneer  preachers  in  much  the  same 
manner  and  to  aluiost  the  same  extent  that  our  politieal 
institutions  are  aiïected  by  the  bias  given  them  by  the 
sehool-teaehcr  and  the  lawyer.  The  Bible  and  the  rifle 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  ehapel  arose  in  the  wildemess 
with  the  Bchool-house*  The  ehaneel  whieh  six  days  of  the 
week  during  eertain  seasons  of  the  year  was  oceupied 
by  the  man  of  law,  was  on  the  seventh  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  oecupied  by  the  man  of  Godvwhose  congte- 
gations  at  first  brought  thëir  rifles  as  a  prptection  against 
sudden  assaults  by  the  Indians.  Religiën  in  this  State 
was  eoeval  with  immigration.  The  Presbyterians  at  first 
had  every  outlook  to  obtain  a  complete  aseendeney  in  the 
religiQus  thought  and  life  of  Tennessee.  Intemal  and 
sehismatic  disHennions  alone  opened  the  way  for  the  Meth- 
odists,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  with 
tealous  enthusiasm  aud  liberal  proselytism.    Southwest* 
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era  Presbytemoism  springs  directly  from  the  Sootch-Irish 
race,  whose  prédominant  influence  eau  be  traeed  through 
all  the  Southwest.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  had 
come  from  Seothind,  had  begun  to  seck  in  America  a  rcf- 
uge  as  early  as  1729.  From  this  time  on,  the  strcam  had 
poured  coutinuously  across  tlie  oc^aD,  iuercased  at  various 
periods  by  the  struggles  and  rebuffs  of  the  unfortunate 
•Stuarts.  Presbyteries  had  been  fovmed  in  Irelaud  as 
early  as  1642,  and  as  tlie  Seoti^h-Irish  eanic  to  Ameriea, 
thcy  bronght  with  theni  the  Soleuni  League  and  Covc- 
naut,  the  Confession  of  AVcstminstcr,  the  gloomy  and 
stern  doctrines  of  Calvin.  They  scttlcd  through  the  west- 
era  distriet  of  Virginia,  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Kidge. 
John  CaldwèO^  about  173G,  brought  over  a.colony  from 
Ulster,  that  settled  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia.  These 
various  settlements  soon  reaehed  to  Georgia  and  the  Car- 
olinas  along  the  fertile  rcgions  of  the  Yadkin  and  Ca* 
tawba.  Afiothcr  aeeession  of  Presbyterians  eame  direct 
from  the  Ilighlands  of  Seothmd  and  scttlcd  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Vii[H^  Vvixv  Uiver.  Largo  boilies  of  eohinists  scitled 
in  IVnnsylvania;  but  sotm  the  stream  tunieil  mnith  and 
camo  )K>üring  stcadily  into  Virginia,  settliiig  along  the 
Potomac  and  in  tho  Shenandoah  valley.-  From  here  they 
pushcil  on  southward  until  tliey  met  those  who  were  al- 
ready  established  on  the  Yadkin,  the  Dan,  the  Ilaw,  and 
the  Catawba.  Here  thcy  also  met  theother  moving  stream 
whieh  came  by  way  of  Charleston.  Uniting,  like  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  they  swept  on, 
branching  out*  in  an  overwhelming  flood,  until  it  poured 
over  the  mountains  into  Tennessee  and  over  a  thin  skirt 
of  Kentucky. 

As  they  went  they  built  churehes,  they  established  con- 
gregations,  they  formed  presbyteries.  The  spirit  of  un- 
daunted  resrstanoe  to  the  encroaehments  of  civil  power 
flamed  out  on  all  occasions*  as  at  the  Alamanee,  and  came 
to  a  ïicad  as  at  Charlotte  in  Meeklenburgh  Couuty,  wlien 
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fhe  members  of  seven  Scoich-Irish  Presbyterian  eoogre- 
gationtf  planned  and  enunciated  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence,  the  inspiration  for  which  had  been  drawn  f rom 
Alexander  Craigheadf  who  strikiugly  exeniplified  the  reli* 
gtous  zeal,  the  independent  Bturdiness,  the  earnest  oppo- 
sition  to  iUegal  usurpation  which  distiuguishéd  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians.  In  1740,  during  the  tiiue  of  a 
renewed  spiritual  enthusiasm,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  cclebratcil  Whitcfielil,  Cmighead  was  accused 
of  irregularitied.  These  irregularities  consisted  of  too 
great  vcliemence  and  fervor  in  his  adnionitions.  In  the 
division  which  took  place,  and  which  was  not  healed  until 
1768,  he  was  a  menibcr  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
and  arrayed  hiinself  with  the  ^  New  Side/'  Craighead 
was  ncxt  a  mcniber  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  fornied  in 
1755,  and  for  many  years  the  centre  f  rom  which  radiated 
the  religious  influence  that  held  sway  in  the  Southwest. 
Shortly  af terward  he  reuioved  to  what  soon  became  Meck* 
Icnburgh  County*  A  pnmphiet  froni  his  \yen  in  1743,  on 
tho  pdliticul  ri;;hts  of  tho  |hm)|)Io,  which  hail  l>ecn  con- 
dcnnied  by  the  synotl  of  Pliihidclphia  as  calcuhitcd  to 
*^  foiuent  disloyal  and  rébcllious  practiccs  and  disHc^minate 
principlcs  of  disaffcction,'*  paved  the  way  for  the  Meckleo- 
burgh  declaration  of  independence. 

In  1788  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  formed  in  Au- 
gust, 1785,  wad  united  to  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas. 
Ilere  we  see  the  first  introduction  of  Presbyterianisni  into 
Tennessee,  for  the  Abingtlon  Presbytery  lay  almost  en- 
tirely  in  this  State.  It  was  first  upon  the  ground  and  its 
ministers  were  leadiug  figures  in  the  State.  They  were 
men  of  strong  characters,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  not 
yet  been  turned  to  spiritual  affairs.  Besides  this,  they 
were  practical  school-teachers.  Subsequent  evénts  alone 
prevented  the  complete  ascendency  of  the.Presbyterians 
in  Tennessee  and  the  South)vest. 

In  1772,  a  few  years  af  ter  the  crection  of  Bcan*s  cabio» 
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one,  perhaps  two,  chuxehes  had  been  establisbed  bj  the 
Wolf»  HUI  or  Abingdon  settleutent.  The  pastor  was  the 
Kev.  Charles  Cummius^  a  meiabcr.  of  the  Abingdon  Pre»- 
bytery*  AVhen  Knoxville  was  laid  off,  a  lot  was  reserved 
for  the  site  of  a  church,  which  was  subsequently  built  in 
1810.  The  first  minister  who  eame  to  live  in  the  State, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  the  fii-st  and  most  prominent 
teacher  in  Tennessee,  was  Samuel  Dook.  Ilb  pareuts, 
Samuel  Doak  and  Jane  MitchoU,  emigmtcd  from  the  noilh 
of  Irelund  and  scttled  in  Chestor  County,  Pcnnsylvaniai 
from  whenee  they  removed  to  Augiista  County,  Yirginia, 
'  They  were  both  "  Old  Sidé  '*  Pi^esbyterians.  In  August, 
1749,  'SamUel  was  born»  Ilaviug  received  a  thorough 
rudimentary  edueation,  he  entered  Princeton  College  in 
October;  1773,  and  remained  twoyears.  Ile  retui-uedto 
Virginia  and  married  Esther,  the  sister  of  Rev.  John  Mont- 
gomery.  Ile  was  for  two  years  tutor  in  Ilampden  Sidney 
College,  in  Prinee  Edward  County.  Ilere  he  also  studied 
theology.  He  was  then  lieensed  by  the  Ilanover  Presby- 
tery,  preached  for  a  while  in  Virginia,  and  removed  to  Sul- 
livan  County,  and  in  a  short  while  to  Washington  County. 
Ilére  he  purehased  a  farm.  He  built  a  church,  perhaps 
the  first  in  the  State,  on  his  own  land.  Hè  built  also  a 
school-hoase,  which  was  not  only  the  first  in  Tennessee, 
but  ^^the  first  literary  institution  that  was  establishcd  in 
the  g^at  valley  of  the  Mississippi.^'  He  also  fouiuled 
Sal&m  Congregation.  Ile  took  some  part  in  the  Revolu« 
lionary  War,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Frank- 
lin  convention. 

In  additjon  to  Doak,  among  the  earlier  prcachcrs  yrho 
came  to  the  State  were  Samuel  Houston,  Hezekiah  Balch, 
Samuel  Carriek,  all  of  Scotch- Irish  descent  and  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  Ilanover  Presbytery.  About  this  time, 
Tlionïas  B.  Craighcad^  a  sou  of  Alexander,  fixed  his  rcsi- 
dence  at  Spring  IIill,«ot  f  ar  from  Naslïville,  and  at  onee 
began  that  long  pastorate  which  has  made  his  name  illus- 
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trioas  among  the  sons  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  graduate 
(^  Princeton,  and  had  been  carly  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery  of  Orange.  He  begdu  his  ministerial  missiou  in 
Kentucky.  From  there  he  removed  to  Tennessee.  A 
church  built  of  rough  stoue  was  at  once  crected  for  his 
use,  and  for  a  time  he  combined  the  work  of  teacher  and 
preaeher.  He  was  a  man  of  stem  character,  indomitable 
will,  and  varied  leaming.  His  dietion  was  dear,  elabo- 
rute,  unadorned,  and  of  ten  wearimnue  He  posscssed  none 
of  tlie  pleadiiig  synipathy  and  humane  fervor  that  distin- 
guished  tlw  pulpit  oratory  of  M'Oruady,  and  of  the  great 
•Methodists  of  his  day.  He  was  tall  and  straight  as*  an 
arrow,  his  features  wcre  cast  in  strong  linea,  his  complex- 
ion  was  rough  and  ruddy,  his  eyes  were  blue,  his  hair 
sandy.  His  enunciation  was  clear  and  precise.  His  gen- 
eral  hearing  was  dignified.  In  1805  bis  orthodoxy  was 
8usi)ccted,  and  he  was  examined  by  the  Synod  of  Lexing- 
t<m  on  thirty-one  questions.  His  answers  were  satisfactory, 
though  sonietimcs  ob^ure*  At  a  synodical  meeting  at 
Lexingtoh  in  180G,  he  preached  a  sermon  which  was 
eonsidered  flagrantly  heterodox.  He  was  at  once  brought 
before  the  committee  of  bills  and  overtures,  of  which  he 
bimself  had  recently  been  elected  chainnan.  This  pro> 
cedure  resulted  in  Craighead^s  making  an  explanation, 
and  the  moderator  dismissed  him  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  be  more  circumspect.  Some  ycars  later  he  published 
a  sermon  on  regeneration  with  an  address  directed  to  the 
synod,  which  was  reganled  as  smaeking  strongly  of  what 
was  known  as  ^^  New  Light  '*  sentimènts.  He  was  lüso  ao- 
cuHcd  of  encouraging  Shakerisni,  ainl  of  IVlagiaiiisui.  lu 
1810  he  was  summoned  befoiHi  the  Priïsbytery  of  Transyl- 
Tania.  He  rcfused  to  obey  and  at  the  next  meeting  was 
8us))ended  from  the  ministry.  He  8|)ent  many  ycars  in 
writing  letters,  sermons,  and  pamphiets,  and  prosecuting 
appeals  to  the  General  Assembly.  Bnt  not  till  1824  was 
he  reinstated.    He  was  eamestly  opposed  to  the  course  of 
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those  who  erentually  founded  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian  Church.  The  dignity  of  hb  character,  the  un- 
yielding  sevetity  of  his  miud,  rendered  hiin  averee  to  all 
emotional  display.  Thi8  in  no  wise  Icssencd  the  kindness 
of  his  affeetioh  or  the  siueerity  of  his  faith.  **lle  was/'  . 
said  Philip  Lindsley,  ^^  the  most  spiritual,  heaveuly- 
miudcd  persou  I  ever  knew." 

From  the  first,  the  seeds  of  discord  were  implanted  in 
the  soil  óf  Tennessce  Presbyterianism.     The  nieiubéro  of 
the  Abihgdon  Presbyter}'  in  1788  were  Charles  Cumuiins, 
Ilezekiuh  lialch,  John  Cossan,  Samuel  Houston,  Sauuiel 
Carrick,  and  James  Balch.     Doak  joiued  in  1793,  Gidcon 
Bkickbum  in  17d4.     In  1790  Ilouston  was  dismissed. 
In  1791  Cossan  took  issue  with  the  presbytery  ui>on  some 
poiut  of  discipline.     In  1792   the  üeueral  Asseiubly  de- 
termined,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Synod  of .  the 
Carolinas,  that  those  persons  who  professed  a  belief  in 
universal  salvation  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  sealing  ordinanees  of  the 
gospel.     In  179G  it  was  repeated  to  the  synod  that  great 
exciiement  had  prevaiknl  in  Abingdon   Presbytery^  and 
that  Charles  Cuminins,  Edward  Crawford,  Samuel  Doak, 
Joseph  Lake,  and  James  llaleh  had  withdi*awn  and  formed 
an  indeiH'udoint  Pi*csbytcry  of  Abingdon  bccausc  Ilezckiah 
Baloh  had  published  some  artioles  of  .faith  which  greatly 
*  scaudulized  many  members  of  the  ehurch.     The  uiatter 
haviiig  been  brought  bcfore  the  presbytery,  Balch  apolo- 
gized  for  certain  abusive  epithets,  explained  his  utteranees 
as  in  aecord  with  the  confession  of  faith,  and  Was  suiTered 
to  go  without  further  discipline,    llence  the  secessioi)  of 
the  Independent  Presbytery.    This  procedure  was  subse- 
quently  condemned,  but  the  dissatisfaction  being  great,  a 
commissioa  was  ap]>ointcd  before  whom  the  Independents 
appeai'ed,  and  tbey  renewed  their  submission.    They  were 
then  reinstated. '  Abingdon  Presbytery  was  divided  into 
two ; .  Doak,  Cummins,  Lake,  and  James  Balch  being 
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memben  of  one,  Abingdon ;  and  Hezekiali  B«lclif  Cossan, 
Carrick,  Hendenon,  and  Blackburn  being  members  of  the 
other,  Union.  The  charges  against  Boleh  were  renewed 
before  the  new  presby tery,  and  he  was  eyciitually  rciuoved. 
In  1799  Thomas  lk)\vnian  was  Bus{>endeil  by  the  Abing* 
don  Presbytery  for  unsouud  doc*triue.  ^^  The  subject  of 
his  dispute  was  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  offer  of  the 
gospel/*    The  synod  reinstated  him. 

It  was  evident  tliat  the  time  was  ripe  for  new  life,  new 
Tigor,  a  more  liberal  dispensation,  a  less  doctrinal  essence 
of  Christianity.  This  canie  as  naturally  as  the  Reforma> 
tion,  as  the  Presbyterian  Coveuaut  itself^  as  the  AVesleyan 
reawakening  of  the  sluuibering  and  torpid  spirit  of  the 
Chureli  of  Kugland.  Indeed,  the  Cuniberland  Presbyte» 
rian  Church  is  to  the  Presbyterian  what  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  is  to  the  Epvscopal  Church.  The  great  leam- 
ing,  the  deep  piety,  the  dauntless  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  could  not  be  doubted.  But  tlieir 
passion  and  fervor  throve  only  in  the  midst  of  danger 
and  pcrsecution.  The  white  heat  of  their  faith  as  an  active 
foree  in  human  life  appeared  mitigated  and  temi)ere<l  in 
those  surroundings .  of  individual  liberty  and  f  reedom  of 
worslüp  for  whieh  thoy  were  iH*epared  to  battle  with  such 
intre])id  fortitudê  and  resolute  audacity.  Disputes  involv« 
ing  |M>ints  of  doctrimü  bi'lief  nud  questions  of  discipline 
were  eonstantly  arisiug,  and  differcnees  ofopinion  and  va- 
riations  even  in  non-essentials  were  frequently  punished 
with  the  extreme  rigor  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  The  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  Southwest  was  growing  daily  uarrower  and 
harder.  The  örganization  and  temper  and  general  spirit 
of  the  church  w*ad  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  revival  of 
activity  a'nd  vigor.  The  so-called  revival  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  spread  from  Antrim 
throughout  Ulster  and  then  to  Scotland,  and  the  visits  of  . 
John  AVhitefield  to  this  country  had  made  this  apparent. 
But  this  new  light  had  soon  flickered  out :  so  completely 
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that  tlie  8on  of  Alexander  Craighead,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  early  revival,  was  the  most  determined  opponent 
of  the  last  The  ferms  remained,  but  there  was  no  vital- 
ity — no  flushiiig  of  the  electrio  sparks  of  hunian  sympathy 
—  no  truinpct  cuUs  to  rcpontauee  —  no  attcmpts  to  touch 
thóse  wonderf  lil  recesscs  in  whieh  are  hidden  the  tears, 
the  lóves,  the  desires,  the  pains,  the  raptures,  the  tremors, 
the  passioas,  and  the  joys  of  every  human  heart 

The  reawaking  Chiïstian  euergy  which  ushered  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  which  introduced  a  new  method  of 
spiritual  propagandism  and  enlightenment  into  American 
Christianity  was  due  to  a  man  whose  name  has  almost 
been  fórgotteu  by  the  grcat  body  of  the  people,  This  was 
James  M'Grcady,  who  was  born  in  Pcnnsylvania,  of 
Scotch-Irish  pai*cnts.  Whon  yoimg,  he  was  rcmovcd  to 
North  Carolina,  and  was  under  the  pastorate  of  John 
Cuhhv.on.  llo  was,  as  a  boy,  of  a  natuhilly  gravo  and 
scrious  dis]H)sittou,  and  was  early  dostinod  for  tho  nünis- 
trv.  IIo  thoudit  hinisolf  devout  and  a  truc  Christian, 
Uut  he  accidenUdly  overhoard  a 'remark  niado  byMuie 
whom  he  res]>ected,  that  he  had  not  a  spark  of  religion  in 
hisv  heart.  He  was  aggrieved  and  surpriscd.  Ile  thought 
over  what  he  had  heard.  Light  began  to  dawn  upon 
him.  Retuming  to  North  Caroliua  he  commenccd  preacli- 
ing  in  eamest  In  1790  he  marricd,  and  took  charge  of 
a  chureh  in  Orangc  County.  Ile  was  accuscd  of  **  run- 
ning people  distracted,  diverting  their  attention  from  the 
necessary  avocations  of  life,  and  creatiug  unnecessary 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  thdse  who  were  decent  and  orderly 
in  their  lives.*'  A  letter  written  in  blood  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  country.  .  Ilis  chureh  was  attacked.  Ilis 
pulpit  was  set  on  fire.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Kentucky. 
Here  he  took  charge  of  three  congregations  in  Logan 
County  —  Gaspar  Rivcr,  Ked  River,  and  Muddy  River. 
lic  infused  liew  Hfc  into  thcm.  The  people  were  arouscd. 
Ilis  reputation  spread.    Ilis  influenee  grcw.    People  came 
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miles  and  miles  to  hear  him.    The  walls  of  sectarian- 
ism  were  thrown  down.    He  joined  with  Methodists  in 
the  work  of  reviving  tfae  love  of  Christ.    William  M^Gee^ 
a  Presbyterian,  was  locatcd  first  at  Sliiloh,  near  Oallatin, 
Tenncssce,  then  on  Drake^s  Crcck,  in  Siimner  County. 
His  brothcr,  John  M'Gee,  was  a  Methodist.     In  Jüne, 
1800,  the  two  brothers  assisted  M'Gready  at  the  Red 
River  meeting-house,  where  the  great  revival  fuUy  devel- 
oped  itself.    The  crowd  was  enormous,  and  many  were 
compelled  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  under  the  trees.     It 
was  notieed  that  some  had  brotight  tents  and  food.    This 
RUggested  the  idea  of  a  camp-meeting.    The  next  month 
the  first  cain]Mnccting  the  worhl  had  ever  seen  was  held 
at  Gaspar  River  ehiirch  in  Logau  County,  Kentueky.* 
The  spirit  spread  wider  and  wider,  farther  and  farthen 
A  iH'ouliar  physioal  nianifestatitm  aeeouiiKinietl  these  re- 
.  vivaK  popularly   knowu   as  the  **  jerks.**     Tlioy  were 
invohuitary  aud  irrosistihio.     When  under  their  infln- 
oncc,  thü  sulTorors  would  danoo,  or  sing,  or  shout    Some- 
tiuies  thcy  wouUl  sway  froui  sido  to  side,  or  throw  the 
hcad  backwards  and  forwards,  or  leap,  or  spring.    Gen- 
erally those  uiider  the  influeiice  would  at  the  end  fall  upon 
the  ground  and  remain  rigid  for  hours,  and  sometimes 
whok^  multitudes  'would  beeome  dumb  and  fall  prostrate. 
As  tlie  sNtooh  passeil  away,  the  sufferer  would  weep 
piteously,  moan,  and  sob.      After  a  while   the  gloom 
would  lift,  a  smile  of  heavenly  ])eaee  would  radiate  the 
eountenanee,  and  wonls  of  joy  and  rapture  would  break 
forth,  and  conversion  alwaVs  foUowod.     Even  the  most 
skcptical,  even  the  scoffers  who  visite<l  these  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  their  hardihood  would  be  taken  in 
this  way.     As  the  inspiration  spread,  the  demand  for  new 
preaehers  was  greater  than  the  ehurch  eould  snpply.    In 

*  Tbère  is  a  couflict  yf  öpiuion  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  camp- 
necting.  Flint*8  Geographjft  p.  147,  gives  Caue  Ritl<^,  Tennessee, 
1799.    The  weight  of  authority  ia  in  favor  of  Gaspar  Creek»  1800. 
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thi#  demand  tlie  Cuniberland  Churck  Kad  ito  origiiu 
David  Rioe,  the  leading  member  of  the  Transylvania 
Presbjtery,  Tisited  the  Cumberlaud  country.     Couvinced 
tbiat  the  revivak  were  doiog  great  good  and  appreciating 
the  lack  of  preaehers,  he  suggested  that  laymen  possessing' 
the  proper  qualifications  f or  earrying  oii  the  work  should 
he  selected  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  presbytcry. 
Alexatidelr  Anilersou,  Fiiiis  Ewiiig,  umi  Sumuel  Kiug  ui>- 
plied  aiul  were.  liceuseil  to  exhort     During  the  revival^ 
the  Cuniberland  country,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  part  of 
the  Transylvania  Presbytery,but  in  18U2  this  was  divicled, 
and  CuniWrland  Presby tery  established.    It  was  coniposed 
of  ten  ministers,  of  whoni  five  favored  and  five  opiK)sed 
the  niethod  of  the  revivsds.   .  The  various  stages  by  whieh 
the  Cuniberland  Church  was  evolved  froui  the  Cuniber- 
land Presbytery  ai*e  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  more 
than  outline.     The  licensnre  of  the  young.men  to  exhort 
exeited  adverse  critici^m.     A  differenee  uiion  doctriiml 
points  acted  .as  a  dividing  wedge.     M'GrcadVf  Iloclge, 
M'GeCy  Ranktn,  and  M' Adpw,  accepted  the  Westmiftster 
Confession  of  Faith  in  so  far  as  thcy  bclieved  it  agreeablo 
with  the  Wonl  of  Ooil,  by  whieh  they  excludcd  the  doc- 
trine of  fatality.     In  Oetobcr,  1804,  Craighcad,  Bowiiian, 
and  Donnell  wrote  a  hearsay  or  common-fame  letter  to 
the  synod,  protestirtg  ag:ünst  the  actions.  of  the  revival 
.  merobers  of  the  Transylvania  Presbytery.     After  some 
time,  and'  in  an  irregidar  manner,  the  synod  passed  what 
amonnted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  coürse  of  the  revnv- 
alists;  and  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  mat* 
'  ter.      This  commission  censured   the  admission   óf  .the 
young  men.  as  irregular,  and  required  them  to  submit  to 
another  examination  touching  tlicir  qualifications.     l*hey 
refused  to  submit,  upon  the  adviee  of  M'Gready,  Ran- 
kin,  Hodge,  M'Adow,  and  M'Gee,  who  Were  thereupon 
cited  to  appear  before  the  synod.     The  revival  preachers 
formed  themsêlves  into  a  council.     Subsequent  attempto 
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to  effect  a  reocniciliatioii  ftuled.  The  Comberlaiid  Pies- 
bytery  was  diraolved,  and  its  memben  joined  to  the 
Transylvania  Presbytery.  On  appeal  to  tbe  General 
Assemblyf  they  advised  a  review  of  its  own  prooeedings 
by  the  synod.  This  was  done,  but  their  prooeedings 
were  confirmed.  In  1810,  .at  the  residence  of  Samuel 
I^rAdow,  in  Dixon  County,  Tennessee,  it  was  proposed 
tocstablish  a  new  and  indei)cndent  presbytery.  This 
was  done  on  tho  4th  of  February.  By  1813  the  number 
of  presbyteried  had  increascil  to  three,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  the  first  synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presby« 
terian  Church  was  fornied.  In  1829  the  first  General 
Assembly  met  at  Priucetou,  Kentucky.  Since  then  it  has 
spread  over  the  entire  nation,  and  is  especially  powerf ui 
and  influential  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  ArOready,  in  whose  exertions  the  new  church  had 
its  origin,  never  joinecl  it.  He  made  peace  with  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky  and  remained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Among  the  causcs  of  censureallcged  against  the  revival- 
ists  in  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  was  too  strong  a  lean- 
ing  towards  Methoilism.  Ilawc,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
had  been  received^and^  it  wasehargeili  without  rcnouhcing 
his  previous  views.  On  the  records  of  the  Cumberhind 
Presbytery  were  mehtions  of  Finis  Ewing*s  "circuit,** 
"  a  device  borrowed  from  the  Methodists."*  The  mode 
of  licensing  their  preachers  had  been  suggested  if  not 
borrowed  from  Mcthodistic  usages.  The  Methodist 
Church  at  tliis  time  fumished  undoubtedly  the  vitalizing 
influences  among  the  great  body  of  pcoplc.  These  influ- 
ences  have  never  waned.  That  element  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  which  gave  it  force  and  vigor  was 
derived  from  the  church  of  Wesley  and  Asbury.  In 
1785 'the  Methodist  Church  of  America  was  placed  upon 
an  iudei)endent  footing.  In  1783  the  first  Methodist 
prcacher  came  to  the  Ilolston  circuit,  which  embraced 
East  Tennessee  and  a  part  of  Virginia.    This  was  Jere* 
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miah  Lambert,  who  was  foUówed  by  Henry  Willis,  Mark  • 
Whittaker,  and  Mark  Moore.     At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  Lambert  returned  sixty  members.    In  1787  the  HoU 
ston. circuit  was  divided  iuto  twd,  the  UoLston  and  Nol- 
liehucky.    The  next  year  two  more  were  added.    In  1787 
Benjamin  Ogden  went  to  the  circuit  of  Nashville,  whieh 
was  yet  a  small  station  struggliiig  to  preserve  its  existence. 
Ile  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  and  was  twenty-two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  advent.     Ile  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
.  Revolntionary  War.     After  Yorktown,  ho  had  joined  the 
Methoilist  Chureh,  and  was  at.  ouee  a]>pointed  to  carry  the 
gospel  of  salvation  to  the  wilds  of  the  f  ar  West.     For  a 
long.  time  services  wereperformed.  in  the  county  jail  at 
Nashville..    In  1811  a  small  brick  ehurch  was  built,  but 
iHïing  too  f  ar  away  it  was  in  1818  sueceeded  by  another  on 
Spring  Street,  of  which  John  Johnson  was  pastor.     In 
1818  N:ishville  was  made  a  s^ptnirato  charge.     The  number 
of    traveling  prcachers  in  Tenncssée  at  that   time  was 
thirty.    TJie  growth  of  the  ^Icthodist  Church  was  rapid 
and  wonderf ui. 

The  oliservant  tra  veler  who  passes  through  Mexico 
and  who  soes  the  littlo  shrines  uiK>n  the  rondside,  the 
smooth-faceil  priest,  or  the  meudicant  friarwith  pendent 
rosary  and  bare  f  eet  upon  the  streets,  the  cathedral  in  thé 
cities,  and  the  cross  upon  every  shriue/need  not  be  told  the 
religious.life  of  the  ]>eople.  In  liko  manner,  the  signs  of 
Methodism,  though  in  a  measiire  now  giving  way  beforo 
the  incoming  tide  of  a  gcncral  laxity  of  faith,  are  equally 
apparent  to  him  who  studies  the  history  of  the  present. 
What  thè  Catholic  Church  is  in  Mexico,  the  Methodist 
Church  is  in  Tennessee.  To  foUow  its  steps  would  be 
foreign  to  our  puqK>se,  büt  it  would  be  inipossible  to 
understand  the  inner  life  of  the  people  and  the  organiza- 
tion  of  society  unless  we  know  the  great  Instruments  which 
first  gave  bent  to  the  religious  impulse  of  the  eariy 
settlers,    Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  say  instrument, 
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for  wiUioat  doing  injustice  to  the  able  and  learned  sncce»- 
Bon  of  Craigbead,  and  withoat  overlooking  the  Tenues» 
seans  who  added  a  powerful  braueh  to  the  alread j  na- 
merous  Protestant  denominations  of  Anierica,  it  niay  be 
said  that  the  religious.  life  of  the  State  is  to  this  day  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  exertions  of  the  early  Methodist 
itinerants.     Other  denominations  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  civilization.     The  Methodist  circuit  riders  led  it. 
What  the  friar,  the  adventurous  padre,  was  in  the  early 
days  of  Mexicfan  .scttlemeut,  the  circuit  rider  has  been  in 
this  State,  and  the  evidences  of  bis  work  and  influence 
are  u|>on  every  hand.      The   Sunday  of  to-day  is  the 
.  Sabbath  which  we  inherit  f  roin  him.    The  silent  theatre, 
the  houses  f  roin  'which  the  sound  of  müsio  and  mirth  are 
banished,  the  empty  streets,  the  calin  stillness  of  theday^ 
in  thcso  things  we  sec  the  signs  of  bis  inflUcnce.    The 
carcer  of  tho  circuit  rider  both   individually  and  collec- 
tively  renewcd  in  a  great  degrce  the  romantic  memories  of 
the  mediieval  church  militant.    There  were  indeed  no 
gbttering    pano])lies,  no  bumishcil    helmets,  no  isilken 
banncrs,  no  dappled  palfreys,  and  no  vows  of  celibacy. 
But  the  resemblancé,  in  spite  of  tlie  saddle-bags  and  the 
raw-boned  horse,  is  apparent'  and  suggestive.    The  circuit 
rider  was  the  embodiment  of  a  sacred  and  enthusiastio 
zeal  which  held  in  light  esteem  both  the  dangers  and  the 
allnrcments  of  this  world.     And  indeed  he  was  a  man 
whoHC  like  has  not  of  ten  l>een  sccn.     Ilis  limitations  were 
decided  and  palpable,  but  thcy  were  not  repulsive.     He 
was  bigotcd  as  a  Christian,  but  tolerant  as  a  churchman. 
He  bclievcd  in  the  Bible  with  a  literal  faith  which  in  the 
present  days  of  Rcnan  and  Strauss  scems  to  have  disap- 
peared  from  tlie  face  of  tho  earth.    He  could  not  grasp 
symbolic  meanings,  and  he  feit  no  impulse  to  search  for 
them.    The  nearness  of  Christ  to  man,  the  illiiminating 
grace  of  God,  the  iniinity  of  Hh  love  and  mercy,  the  sano- 
tifieation  of  the  soul  by  faith,  were  actual  and  rcal  facts 
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to  him,    His  God  was  a  peraonal  God,  abeing  of  infinite 
wisdom  bttt  also  of  infiuite  vengeance  against  him  who  had 
been  called  and  who  had  not  hearkened.     The  catholieity 
of  bis.  tolerance  embraced  all  ehurehes  but  the  Roman . 
Catholic    To  him  the  cross  was  the  emblem  of  Popish 
blasphemy^  of  the  iniquity  which  masked  as  religion,  as 
that  religiou   that  forbade  the  reading  óf  the  book  of 
life,  and  encourag^ed  the  idolatpous  worship  of   graven 
images.     Ile  regarded  Wesley  as  the  greatest  instrument 
tbe.Lord  had  raised  up  for  the  work  of  salvation.     The 
Methodist  Church  offered  him  the  sa'fest  and  the  faircst 
road   to  eternal  graee.     This  eould  indeed  be  attaii^cd 
through  other   Protestant   denoiuinations,  but  with   loss 
assuniuco  to  the  siuiUT  aml  with  loss  of  the  diviue  dispen- 
sation  of  spiritual  liglit  and  life.     He  wixs  a  striet  ob- 
scrver  of  the  austerities  of  life.     Ile  proferred  coarse  fare, 
he  woidd  wear  notliing  but  the  plainest  habiliments.     This 
came   from  the  ideas  of  what  both  he  and  his  spiritual 
charges  thought  required  by  the  censure  of  the  ordinary 
frailties  and  vanities  of  human  existence.     He  trustcd  in 
Providence  for  both  food  and  raimont,  and  this  was  made 
manifest  by  the  gifts  from  members  of  his  eongregation. 
His  yearly  stipend  was  rarely  more  than  eighty.or  one 
hundred  dollars.     H  no  óther  method  was  fouudv  the  iu- 
fluential  meinbers  of  the  ehureh  gave  a  festival,  the  pro- 

•  ceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  buying  him  the  neeossarics 
of  life.  His  mauners  were  not  jwlished,  but  they  were 
f  ar  from  rude.     They  were  simplè  rtnd  sincere,  and  were 

•  filled  with  a  deep  sympathy  that  warnied  the  hearts  of  his 
assoeiates.  Hé  was  plain  of  speech,  however,  tliough  if 
he  wounded  the  vanity  of  his  heai^rs  he  never  wounded 
their  sensibilities.  These  were  his  chief  limitations.  Ho 
was  narrów,  sectional,  and  bigoted,  un])olished,  beyond  the 
grasp  of  any  but  Christian  fellowship,  takiug  a  hanl, 
austere,  and  almost  terrible  view  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
having  real  syinpathy  alone  with  the  world  as  it  should 
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be  or  as  he  would  make  it  Religion  to  him  was  tbe  goal 
of  existenoe ;  all  otber  interests  were  greater  or  less  tenip- 
tations  tbat  drew  away  from  tbe  patb  to  tliat  goaL 

But  bis  yirtues  were  great  Even  bis  imperfections 
were  sucb  as  appcal  to  tlie  purest  iiiipulses  of  every  beart 
Tbe  religiotts,  or  more  aecurately  the  eiiiotional  zeal  wbicb 
bas  sbed  tbe  blood  and  destroyed  tlie  enipires  of  so  many 
genei*ations  of  tbe  buiuan  race,  in  bini  was  purified,  tem- 
|>eretl,  and  in  a  manner  brougbt  into  bamiouy  witb  tbe 
spirit  of  a  more  liberal  civilization.  llis  determiuation 
was  tbe  deterniination  of  tbe  fanatic,  but  it  was  dircctèd 
towanis  construction,  not  dcstruetion.  Ilis  was  tbe  work 
of  saving  souls,  not  tbc  work  of  preventing  otbers  froin 
baving  tbom  danuieib  Ilo  bn<l  a  eb'ur  comvption  of 
wbat  bo  was  called  on  to  i>erform,  and  tlio  frantic  zeal 
wbicb  broitgbt  Latmier  to  tbe  stake,  and  tbe  undying 
faitb  wbicb  sustained  bim  wbcn  tberc,  were  not  deeper 
or  more  unwavering  tban  tlie  zeal  and  tbe  faitb-  wbicb 
sustained  tbe  circuit  rider  in  bis  labors  in  tlie  wilder- 
ness,  It  is  not  a  ügure  of  8])eecb  to  say  tbat  bis  patb 
was  beset  witb  deatb,  and  tbat  for  monibs  at  a  time  tbe 
penances  of  a  Ti*ap])ist  monastery  were  but  as  bixuries 
eompared  to  tbe  daily  trials  of  Imnger  and  fbirst  and 
sleeplessness  wbicb  feil  to  bis  lot.  He  would  ride  for 
days  at  a  time,  tbrougb  any  inclemency  of  weatber, 
tbrougb  any  degree  of  beat  or  ooKl,  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment  to  preaeb  tbe  Word  to  tbose  wbo  bungorinl  for  tbe 
Lord.  Tbe  lust  rain  i>erbaps  bad  swept  a  bridge  away. 
A  tribe  öf  bostiló  Indians  were  prowling  tbrougb  tbe 
forests  wbicb  be  would  bave  to  penetrate.  A  beavy  f  all 
of  snow  bad  obscured  tbe  trail  tbat  KhI  tbrougb  tbe  intri- 
cacies  of  a  swamp.  It  was  doubtful  if  be  could  proeure 
food  for  man  or  beast  for  days,  and  it  was  vain  to  try  to 
carry  a  suftieient  ftupply.  It  was  imiK>ssil)le  to  proeure  a 
guide  across  "  the  Forks"  of  some  ningo  of  bilU,  tbickly 
covered  witb  ravincs  and  witb  dangerous  defdes.    Starva- 
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tion  and  all  the  forma  of  death  lay  thick  aroand  and  bef  ore 
liim.  .  The  stoutest  heart  migkt  have  quailed,  the  most 
unflinching  sense  of    duty  might  have  wavered.    The 
rational  mind  might  have  justly.  demanded  a  greater 
degree  of  eqiiality  betwi^en  the  maguitude  of  the  thiug 
to  be  aecoinpliühed  aud  the  diflieulties  and  dangers  attend- 
iug  its  aecoiiiplishmeiit.     All  of  these  thiugs  gave  hiiu  uot 
a  moment's  pause.     Ilerein  was  manifest  the  grandeur  of 
the  circuit  rider's  character.     Ilis  niind  was  not  the  mind 
of  a  rational  man,  as  we  estimate  rationality.     Ilis  pi*o- 
.fessiion  of  faith  and  his  wish  for  salvation  were  sinccre  to 
the  f  uil  ex  tent  of  their  importanee,  as  he  estimated  it, 
Keligion  \vas  a  real  and  a  tangible  th'ing  to  him.     The 
simple,  unhesitating.  sincerity  of  his  faith  was  grand,  it 
was  wonderful,  it  was  sublime.     The  mahifestatiuns  of  a 
spiritual  world  around  him  were  as  the  fluttering  of  doves 
about  a  cote.     Traveling    through  the  forest,  his  eye 
would  f  all  upon  a  tree  stricken,  scafred,  and  blasted.  by 
lightning.     The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  s|>eak  to  him, 
reminding  him  of  his  unworthincsd  and  poiuting  .to  the 
tree  as  a  töken  and  a  sign.     Straightway  he  would  alight, 
and,  kneeling  with  uncovered  head,  he  woidd  pour  oüt  his 
heatl  in  the  most  abject  terms  of  humility  and  the  most 
exqut^ite  expressions  of  humble  and  child-like  dependence 
and  love.     He  himself  was  an  instrument  of  the  Lord,  not 
figuratively,  but  in  absolute  litefalism.    As  a  rule,  the 
Lord  had  called  him,  and.  he  had  at  first  ref u'sed  to  heed. 
Finally,  af  ter  many  spiritual  conflicts  in  many  particulars, 
not  unlike  those  of  Mahomet  when  yet  a  driver  of  camels, 
he  had  obeyed.     At  once  the  light  had  come  to  him,  the 
shadows  had  been  lif ted,  peace  and  a  flood  of  raptürons 
emotion  had  fiUed  his  heart,  and  he  was  prcparcil  to  wrestle 
with  thé  Lord  for  the  salvation  of  souls«     His  was  a 
aaered  functioh,  aüd  the  least  duty  of  his  mission  was  of 
importanee  in  his  eyes.     And  all  the  dangers  of  physical 
pain  and  even  death  were  but  of  small  moment  to  pne  who 
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eoulJ  Me  witk  rapture-lit  eyes  a  world  of  eternal  happi- 
ness  opeu  before  him,  a  world  f uU  of  Btrange  and  beautt* 
f  lil  sights  and  the  calui  peace  of  eternity,  a  world  in  which 
there  wouhl  be  only  pei*fect  happineas  found  ohiefly  in  the 
singing  of  endless  psalms  of  praiae  io  the  gtesit  and  infi« 
nite  Jehovah,  and  with  crown  of  gold  and  harp  in  hand 
mingling  in  the  glittering  ranks  of  aeraphim  that  8nr«> 
round  hls  central  throne,  tlie  earhest  of  the  divine  pleaa> 
ure  in  his  acöomplished  work  ringing  in  his  ears  and 
eehöiug  in  the  worda  tlrat  hacl  grceted  his  entranee 
through  the  upliftcd  gates  of  gold,  ^^  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithfül  servant.'* 

And  it  must  uot  be  supposed  that  he  recognized  in  this 
the  Christian  mythology  with  which  Milton,  as  with  sun- 
lit  and  gorgeous  clouds,  hasobscured  the  tranquil  heavens 
of  the  religion  which  the  God  of  Israël  gives  the  faithfül 
who  believe  in  Ilim.  On  the  contrary,  he  bélieved  these 
things  as  an  integral  part  of  his  religion,  and  though  he 
kncw  the  Bible  froui  lid  to  lid,  he  would  not  have  hesi* 
tated,.  if  questioned  for  the  proof  of  this  faith^  to  refer  to 
that  This  was  the  chai-acter  of  the  circuit  rider.  Is  it 
wonderful'that  he  should  have  accouiplished  great  results? 
The  Jcsnit  ty|)c,  waiving  a  discussion  of  the  nioral  aini's 
of  the  two  orders,  niay  liave  been  finer,  more  cohercntly 
organized,  broader  in  scope,  having  a  more  self-conscioua 
end  to  attain ;  it  may  have  been  a  more  delicately  adjusted 
instrument  for  the  achievement  of  a  inore  complex  object. 
The  early  Methodist  Conférence  itself  was  of  eoarser  grain 
than  the  Order  of  Jcsus.  But  this  was  the  utmost  and  alL 
The  circuit  rider  in  all  things  else  was  adapted  to  the 
object  anil  end  of  his  mission  in  a  degree  of  equal  excel« 
lence.  He  merged  the  individual  completely  in  the  work, 
he  lost.  all  sense  of  personal  interest  in  the  craving  to 
advance  the  interests  of  ethers,  lle  was  willing  to  meet 
death  for  the  attainment  of  the  smallest  of  the  tasks  set 
before  him.    Ile  was  willing  to  forego  all  personal  com- 
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fort  as  a  part  of  the  daOy  life  of  which  hatiger  and  ihirst 
Wero  inddents.  Luxury  be  had  never  known  or  seen.  * 
When  hiB  work  was  with  the  wild,  the  desperate,  the  hardy, 
and  the  dangerous,  he  went  among  theni  without  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  without  a  quiver  of  fear.  He  led  a  life  of 
}  solitaiy  self-communion,  of  mental  solitude.     He  volun- 

tarily  resigned  all  the  things  which  make.the  snm  and  the 
substance  of  the  world's  bappiness,  -^  the  peaee  and  com- 
forts  of*  home,  the  house  filled  with  love  and  laughtcr  and 
thë  prattle  of  childish  lips,  the  settled  mode  of  life,  the  am- 
bition  of  self-advancement.  And  he  did  this  without  an 
effort  of  self-abnegation,  without  oatbs,  adjurations,  and 
▼ows  of  eenbaey,  without  any  of  the  up-bolsteriug  that 
comesl  from  a  feeling  of  buman  fellowship  even  in  a  color* 
less  and  a  cbeerless  cause.  To  the  circuit  rider,  this  was 
a  matter  of  course.  Without  probation,  without  any  aid 
beyond  that  of  bis  own  spiritual  exaltation,  he  stepped  at 
once  inio  a  mental  atinosphere  of  cold  and  solitary  eleva- 
tiön  and  ereated  a  new.  life  in  the  new  world,  apart  from 
the  new  world  activity  around  bim,  not  for  bis  own  worldly ' 
good  or  tlie  gratification  of  bis  ambition,  but  that  good 
might  come  to.others. 

As  the  cbureb  incrca^  in  numbers  and  inflüence,  the 
pioneer  of  religion,  thé  one  who  had  hewn  for  it  a  way 
through  the  primeval  forests,  either  pushed  f orward  with 
the  advance  liiie  of  civilization  or  yielded  to  the  mellow- 
ing  inflüence  of  a  more  genial  state  of  society.  As  vil- 
lages develoi)ed  into  towns  with  soiüs  enough  to  repay  an 
exdusive  charge,  the  saddle-bngs  and  the  saddle  wcre  ex- 
chan^ed  for  a  settled  babit'ition.  Sometimes  he  man:ied, 
and  from  the  first  marriage  had  practically  destroyed  bis 
U^fulncss  as  an  itinerant  He  is  now  familiar.to  us  only 
in  tradition.'  The  discipline  of  conference  assignments  of 
düty,  which  'carry  with  tbcm  change  of  habitation, 'still 
suggests  bis  noble  activity  in  the  early  days  of  Tennessee 
history. 
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80HOOL8. 

Ths  histoiy  o£  the  oommón  schools  is,  in  the  nuuii,  the 
historj  of  public  lands  in  Tennessee,  and  tlie  history  o£ 
pnblio  lands  in  this  State  is  the  history  of  confosion. 
Tbis  conf  osion,  whicb  is  much  too  intricate  to  nnravel  in 
a  short  spaoe,  originated  in  the  Act  of  Cession,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  acts  have  been  pa^sed  upon  subjects 
growing  out  of  therelation  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  school  lands  of  the  State. 

The  first  school  in  Tennessee,  in  fact  ^^  the  first  literary 
institution  establislicd  in  .the  gfeat  Mis^issippi  Valley,**  ^ 
was  founded  by  Samuel  Doak.  In  1788  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  incorporatcd  this  under  the  name  of 
the  Martin  Academy,  Doak  being  president  In  1795 
Martin  Academy  became  ^^  Wasliington  College  at  Salem, 
Washington  County/'  Doak  still  remaining  as  president, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1818,  when  he  resigned  in 
favor  of  bis  son.  .  Doak  has  been  described  by  one  who 
kncw  him  as  a  ^^  a  rigid  opiK>scr  of  innovatión  in  rt^ligious 
tcncts,  very  old  school  in  all  his  notions  and  actionn ;  un* 
coniproiiusing  in  his  love  of  the  truth  and  his  hostility  to 
error  or  hercsy ;  a  John  Knox  in  hischaracter,  fearless, 
firm,  nearly  dogmatical  and  intolerant,  but  no  one  has 
been  more  useful  to  church  or  state."  Doak  was  thor* 
•oughly  identifiied  with  the  earlier  history  of  Tennessee, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  ^^  State  of  Franklin  "  Con» 

1  M«Miette. 
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I  Teatioiu    He  was  alao  a  soldier  óf  the  Bevolution.    He 

^  was  pecnliarly  adapted  to  his  eïivironmeiits,  and  his  influ- 

ence  was  feit  throughout  the  State.     Ile  turned  the  minds 
j  of  tbe  hardy  mountaineers  towards  iutellectual  improve» 

I  .  ment^.and  thé  thoroughness  of  his  methods  gave  a  bent 

I  to  the  school  system  in  the  eastem  part  of  the  State  which 

it  retains  to  this  day. 

In  1785  Davidson  Academy  was  established  in  David- 
son  County  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  IIow- 
ever,  büt  little  is  known  of  its  first  development  beyond 
thé  fact  that  the  State  made  a  valuable  donation  of  lands 
near  Xashville  to  eucourage  its  founders.  In  18Ó3  the 
General  Assonibly  ap]K>intod  Thontas  11.  Craighcad,  Jaincs 
Kobertsou^  Daniel  Sniith^  Andrew  «lackson,  and  others 
trustees  of  a  college  "  ]>roi>o8eil  **  to  be  built  on  this 
tract  of  land,  to  be  e:illed  Davidson  College,  Cniighead 
was  elceteiV  president  .In  1794  Blount  Collego  w:is 
founded  near  Knoxvillc,  of  whieh  the  ^' liberal,  tolerant, 
and  refined '*  Saniuel  Carrick  was  president,  and  in  the 
same  year  G reene  College  at  Greeneville  was  established 
by  Hezekiah  Rilch,  who  was  the  first  president.  It  is 
worthy  of  reraark  that  the  first  four  prominent  cdueators 
^  of  Tennes^ee,  Doak,  Craigheady  Carrick,  and'  Baleh,  were 

all  of  Seotch-Irish  descent,  and  members  of  the  same 
presbytery.  The  Bible  and  the  school-book  were  borne 
together  aeross  the  Alleghanies  by  men  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  which  had  withstood  the  oppression  of 
three  centnfies. 

An  act  of'  Cbngress  of  1806  may  bê  ssud  to  have  set 

the  common-sehool  system  on  its  f  eet.     The  four  colleges 

then  in  existence  and  a  few  private  schools  here  and  there  ^ 

'  had.  till  then  siipplied .  the  absolute  requirements  of  the 

people  for  rudimentary  instmction.     But  the  State  was 

:  unable  to  give  assistance.     In  1801  the  State  Senatc,  in 

1  1  James  !^lenecs  had  opened  s  private  school  at  French  Lick  during 

thecigbties. 
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anBwer  to  a  petition  of  the  Univeraity  of  KorUi  Caiolina» 
adopted  a  reaolution  in  which  it  says :  ^  Tennessee,  in  her 
present  condition  and  infant  state  has  not  anived  at  the 
period  when  her  revenues  will  even  authorize  a  loan  to 
patronize  the  seminaries  of  leaming  already  estabUshed 
withinthe  limits  of  her  own  State/'  By  the  act  of  1806 
Congress  set  aside  oue  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public 
hmd  in  one  tract  for  the  use  of  acadeuües  in  Tennessee, 
one  in  each  county.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  viere 
reqiürcd  to  be  locatcd  for  every  six  miles  square  in  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  State  of  Tennessee»  to  be  appropri- 
atoil  to  the  use  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  childrcn 
foi-cver,  Tho  sjiuic  act  appropriatod  anothor  tract  of  one 
hundreil  thousand  aci^es,  thoprocccils  of  which  wcre  to  be 
ai>i)lied  to  the  support  of  two  colleges^  one  in  Kast  and  one 
in  West  Tciinessce,  In  East  ïennessee,  Blouut  College 
was  uiütcd  with  the  new  college.  In  West  Tcnnessee, 
Davidson  College  was  cousolidateil  with  the  one  about  to 
be  established  there,  and  Cunilierlaud  College  was  the 
rcsult  Academies  were  established  in  tweuty-seven  coun- 
ties.^  This  cougressional  grant  of  lands  was  entcred  by 
occupants,  and  act  after  act  was  j^assed  granting  relief  to 
them  and  laying  off  other  lands  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
Kach  new  aceession  of  territory  f rom  the  ludians  was  at 
onee  drawn  iuto  the  maelstrom  of  confusion.' 

The  advantages  to  the  State  which  would  flow  f  rom  a 
tliorough  systcm  of  public  instruction  were  fully  appro- 
ciated  f  rom  the  first,  and  the  messages  of  all  the  govem- 
'  ors  are  filled  with  suggestions  looking  to  their  upbuilding 
and  improvement.  The  iirst  defmite  plan  attcmpted  was 
by  thé  act  óf  1829.     County  courts  at  the  first  or  second 

*  Only  one  fomale  acaileniy  appean  to  hare  been  founded  — >  Fiak't 
Female  Academy  at  Hilham,  in  Overtou  County^ 

*  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  complex  episode  in  state  his- 
tory  are  referrcd  to  the  Joiirnals  of  the  House  and  Senate  f  rom  1817 
to  1833.  It  b  ciiiïous  and  interestiu^.  See  especially  the  report 
•igncd  by  James  K.  Polk,  November  ^7|  1824,  House  JoumaL 
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»  j 

term  mfter  January  1, 1830^  were  to  appoint  oommianon- 
1  en  to  meet  at  regimental  mustere  on  the  third  Saturday 

;  *  in  April,  1830,  to  divide  regtments  into  school  districts 

,  I  and  make  registers  of  names  of  heads  of  families.    The 

j  justice  of  the  peaee  was  then  to  give  notice  and  hold  an 

*  I  dection  of  five  trustees,  who  were  to  organize  theraselves 

into  a  board,  thcf  chairmen  of  which  were  to*  meet  at  the 
eourt-house  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June  to  ehoose  com* 
missioners  for  the  county.  This  bill  gave  existence  to 
.  the  eommon-school  system  of  Tennessee,  and  this  is  the 
germ  from^  which  the  present  organization  has  grown. 

In  1837  a  report  to  the  General  Asscmbly  throws  a 

striking  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at 

tliat  tiuic     *^  The  subject  of  ethieation  has  never  yct  re- 

ceived  in  Teuuessee  that  uttontiou  whieh.it  so  vitally 

.  merits*     Appropriations,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to  the 

i  support  of  the  common  schools,  but  the  system  adoptcd 

onder  that  name  has  heretoforc  proved  inefficiënt  and  by 

no  means  equal   to  the  ex|>eetutii)nH  of  thoso  who  first 

establishcd  it.     WhiK^  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  com- 

{  mon-sc*hool  system,  a  prejudice  has  prevailed  against  the 

i  higher  institutions  of  leaming,  academies  and  colleges, 

neither  of  which   has.  consequcntly  ever  receivéd  much 

from  the  muniiicence  of  the  State/*     This  report  takes 

strong  grounds  against  entirely  fréo  schools,  advocating 

partiol  self-taxation.     A  great  drawback  to  the  imprövev 

I  ment  of  the  public  schools  was  the  lack  of  any  proper  head. 

I  Tlie  superintendent  was  merely  an  agent  to  look  af  ter  the 

I  school  funds,  and  there  was  no  unity  of  action  or  spirit 

I  among  the.  Stchools  themselves.     The  fund  itself  was  a 

prey  to  the  \icious  and  the^unpriiicipled.     ^  It  has  been,** 

says  a  report  in  1839,  ^'  time  af  ter  time  plundered  by  a 

I     ^  thousand  hands.**     In  some  cases,  sheriffs  who  collected 

[  .  School  f unds  failetl  or  fefused  to  pay  them  over.'    Robert 

H.  McEwen  had  been  elected  to  the  recently  cfeated  office 

of  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  1836  and  reclected 
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in  1888.  He  loanèd  large  sums  of  the  school  monej 
to  private  individuals,  particularly  one  John  Soott,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  business.  McEwen  was  sned 
and  a  receiver  appointed,  bnt  heavy  losses  ensned.  Mo- 
Ewen  was  succeeded  in  1840  by  R.  P.  Currin,  whó  gave 
way  in  1843  to  Scott  terr}-.  The  constitution  of  1834 
provided  that  the  common-^chool  fund  should  be  **a  per- 
petual  f und,  the  prtncipal  of  which  should  neverbe  dimin* 
ished  by  legislative  appropriations.*'  It  was  this  wise 
provision  which  has  kept  alivc,  even  under  the  most  un* 
fayorable  cireumstances,  the  vital  spark  of  public  instruo- 
tion.  Tke  establishment  of  the  bank  of  1838,  one  object 
of  which  was  to  iucrease  the  public-school  fnud,  but  par* 
tially  aeeomplished  its  puriK)se.  The  act  itsclf  was  passed 
by  a  conibinatioii.  of  the  fricnds  of  internal  improvemcnt 
and  conmion  schools,  but  was  earnestly  opposed  as  incx* 
pedient  by  Neil  S.  Brown,  who  took  an  active  and  léading 
part  in  the  discusKion  of  all  mcasiires  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1836, 
an  act  was  jnisscd  making  it  theduty  of  the  8U))crintcmU 
ent  of  public  instruction  to  prepare  plans  for  the  im-. 
provement  and  organization  of  common  schools.  Under 
this  act  some  changcs  of  minor  importance  were  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  schools,  and  the  first  scholastio 
year  Wgan  in  July,  1838. 

In  1845  was  passed  a  measure  which  manifested.  for 
the  first  time  a  correct  understanding  of  the  true  principle 
of  common  education.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the 
feature  of  self-taxation  for  the  support  of  comiuon  schools. 
The  State  was  divided  into  districts,  each  district  was  to 
levy  or  not  levy  a  tax  by  the  vote  of  all  qualified  veters, 
and  the  secretary  of  state  was  to  pay  each  district  an 
amouiit  cqual  to  that  raised  by  itsèlf.  Two  years  later, 
Governof  Neil  S.  Brown  recommcnded  that  county  courts 
.  be  allowed  to.levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  connty.  Speaking 
of  the  previous  attempts  to  establish  common  schools,  he 
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sayii  ia  tlie  nme  message :  ^  Yét  tbis  effort  for  popnlar 
educatioa  has  slumbered  and  languished  and  pined;  and 
exists  noW  rather  as  a  memento  of  the  padt  than  as  a  Ur- 
ing system  fot  fnture  g^wth  and  expansion.*'  One  great 
good  aceomplished  by  the  nneeasing  agitation  of  tbis 
qiiéstion  before  tbe  war  was  the  graduul  strengtheniug 
and  spreading  of  the  np{>reciation  and  estiniate  of  tbe 
advantages  to  be  derivinl  by  the  pcoplc  frOm  a  publio- 
acbool  systein*  In  1848  a  long  step  forward  was  taken 
in  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  tlie  city  of 
NasbviUe,  according  to  plans  proposcd  by  J.  II.  Ingrahdm. 
Tbis  was  also  an  additional  factor  in' the  process  of  devel- 
opmént  by  which  Nashville  bas  become  the  educational 
centre  of  the  Southwest. 

'  More  than  to  any  other  one  cause.  the  crédit  for  tbis  is 
due'to  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley.  Cumberland  College,  incor^ 
porat^  in  180G,  opened  its  doors  in  1809,  with  James 
Priestly  as  president.  In  1816  it  was  closed  for  want 
of  funds  and  Priestly  resigned.  The  original  gi*aüt  of 
50,000  acres  had  been  unavailable.  Congress  faail  directed 
that  it  be  laid  off  in  one  body  and  not  sold  for  less  than 
two  dollars  an  acre.  Bat  the  legislatnre  of  Tennessee 
located  the  grant  in  detached  parcels  in  the  l^gion  of 
country  south  of  Freneh  Broad.  and  Ilolston  rivers,  and 
sold  it  on  credit  for  one  dollar  an  acre.  Even  of  tbis, 
but  a  small  part  was  eventually  received.  In  1837-38 
the  General  Assembly  allowinl  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville 11,520  acres  in  tbe  Oeoee  distriet,  which  had  jiist 
been  acquired  from  thé  Indians,  in  lieu  of  all  claims 
against  the  State  for  prineipal  and  interest  In  tbis  way 
the  ^m  of  ^0,000  was  realized.  .  But  tbis  was  long 
af  ter  Priestly^s  resignation.  In  1820  an  attempt  was 
maide  to  reopen  tbe  college,  but  Priestly's  death  in  1821 
frustrated  it  In' 1822,  and  again  in  1823,  Philip  Lindsley 
of  New  Jersey  was  offered  tbe  presideucy  but  dedined. 
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In  Maj,  1824^  it  was  sgain  offered  him  sad  thU  time 
he  aooepted.  In  1825  Cumberland  G>llege  became  the. 
University  of  Nashville.  Lindaley  had  been  tboroughly 
trained  at  Northern  nnivendties,  especiallj  Prinoeton. 
The  motive  which  aetuated  him  in  leaving  an  establbhed 
career  in  the  North  for  the  troubles  and  trials  of  a  small, 
thinly-scttled  comniiinity  was  imdoiibtedly  noble  and  high- 
luiiuleiL  It  was  bis  aiubition  to  build  up  a  great  South» 
western  rival  to  Ilarvard,  Yale,  and  Prinoeton.  In  his 
Baccalaureate  Addrcss,  entitled,  *^Tlie  Cause  of  Ëdueation 
in  Tennessee/*  delivered  at  tbe  ftrst  commencenient  in 
1826,  he  unfolded  his  plan.  Lack  of  means  alone  pre* 
vented  its  cousiunmation.  He  undoubtcdly  raised  high  the 
Standard  of  pedagogie  excellence.  Ile  ennobled  teach- 
ing as  a  profession^  He  Uberalized  tlie  tone  of  the  entire 
Southwest,  and  his  influence  was  strong  and  widespreaiU 
Up  tb  1848,  398  regular  graduaten  and  1,500  undorgrad- 
uates'bad  gone  out  from  Cumberland  College  and  the 
University  of  Nashville.  It  was  remarked  that  at  one 
time  tbere  were  twenty-eight  membcrs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Uepreseiitatives  who  had  graduatcd  at 
that  institution. 

The  present  is  the  child  of  the  past,  and  the  imperfec- 
tions  of  the  earlier  period  have  Come  down  and  been  per- 
l>etuated.  The  condition  of  the  inass  of  tlie  péople  as 
regards  educatión  in  Tctmessee  is  mortifying  and  even 
disgraeeful.  The  losses  entailed  by  the  war  and-tlie  bui^ 
.  dens  of  general  and  loeal  taxation  have  been  hut  a  bare 
justification.  But  the  highest  duty  whieh  a  community 
owcs  itS'  ehildren,  higher  than  every  duty  not  tbe  result  of 
moral  obligation,  is  the  rudiments  of  an  educatión^  The 
time  lias  come  for  Tcnnessee  to  readapt'  itself  to  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  offer  tliose  who  are 
witbin  its  limits  the  advantages  without  whieh  eivilization 
itself  is  but  a  state  of  more  galling  bondage.  The  fact  that 
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oor  lesonvoes  are  insufficiënt  does  not  lessen  Üie  weight  of 
the  obligation.  The  greatest,  the  gravest  dnty  wlüch 
now  impends  is  tbat  of  teaching  Tennessee  children^  all 
of  thcin,  irresi)ective  of  ago  or  color,  the  simple  art  of 
the  alphabct  and  the  multiplication  table. 
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8EVIER  TO  CARROLL. 

Th£  daoUoa  of  John  Sovier  to  the  gotenionlup ' 
practioally  without  opposition.  In  fact,  political  oontestt 
as  we  now  know  thcm  were  of  more  recent  development 
There  were  no  loeal  issues  involving  interests  within  the 
State  \\\yon  whieh  men  coukl  aligu  theuiselves,  and  iu  na- 
tional  politics  all  were  Jeffersonians  or  Uepubltcaus.  The 
ccrtainty  of  Tennessee  casting  its  elcctoral  vote  for  Jeffcr- 
son  caused  the  bulk  of  the  opi)osition  to  its  adtuission, 
and,  in  fact,  Adauis  was  only  eleetcd  by  a  niajority  of 
three  votes.  The  term  Fedemlist  had  not  yet  become  a 
by-word  and  a  reproaeh.  Tlie  nucleus  for  a  divisi<m  u|K)n 
natiónal  qucstions  existiul.  Such  men  as  John  Overton 
and  Jolni  llaywood,  men  of  thought  and  patriotism,  were 
attractcd  by  the  ingenious  s|>eculations  and  were  iinpressed 
by  the  brilliant  services  of  Alexander  Ilamiltim.  The 
Tipton  party  wais  still  sullen,  still  soré,  and  still  alive. 
The  unsettled  negotiations  involving  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  Icft  the  whole  Southwest  a  smoulder* 
ing  fiiv.  Hut  the  Kxcise  law  of  1701,  whieh  aroused  the 
fioivü  opiH>sition  of  iunk(V|>ers  and  distillers  wattoixnl 
througlumt  the  valloys  of  Kast  Tcnnossoo,  and  who  woro 
the  bulk  of  the  Tipton  faetion,  retanVcil  the  feeble  begin- 
nings  of  organizJed  ojiposition  to  Sevier  and  to  Jeffersón. 
The  storm  whieh  foUowe'd  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of 
1798  swept  the  last  rcmnants  of  federalism  f rom  Tennes- 
sfee,  and  the  purchase  of  I^cmisiana  by  Jeflferson  obliter- 
ated  its  traces,     The  Whigs,  the  next  anti-Democratio 
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party  in  Tennessee^  were  cut  off  from  the  Federalists  of 
the  eighteenth  eentury  as  completely  as  the  French  Re- 
publicans  of  to-day  from  the  Girondins  of  the  Revolii- 
tion. 

Sevier  was  elected  to  fill  fof  the  first  time  the  iirst 
office  in  thia  Stiite.  The  course  of  public  aiTatrs  offerecl 
no  occasion  for  the  clisiilay  of  acliinuistrativo  skill  or  ex- 
ecutive  ability.  Nothing  was  called  fór  bcyond  tlie  rou« 
tine  duties  with  which  every  man  of  ordinary  application 
can  render  himself  conversant,  Scvier*s  resideuce  was 
several  miles  from  Knoxville.  Uiiablé  to  siippoi*t  the 
manner  of  living  which  Iiad  distinguished  the  elegant 
administration  of  his  predccessor,^  tiovcruor  Sevier  af* 
féctèd  the  opposite  extreme^  and  wliile  losing  nathing  of 
the  portly.dignity  which  always  marked  his  pei*sonal  hear- 
ing, the  studied  simplicity  of  his  life  gaineil  him:  addi- 
'  tional  popuiarity  among  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 
He  was  reëlcctcil  for  tlirée  suecessive  tcrms,  when  the 
limitatións  providcd  by  the  conHtitiition  rciidered  iiii- 
lK>HKible  his  coiitinuance  in  oflicc.  In  1801  Archil)ald 
Uoane  was  elected,  and  servcd  until  1803,  when  Sevier 
was  again  a  candidate  for  reëlection.  The  contcst  between 
Koane  and  Sevier  was  purely  jiorsonal.  Sevicr*s  jKipu- 
larity  was  nubounded.  The  only  hope  of  eompassing  his 
defëat  was  to  break  the  influence  of  his  name.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  suUy  his  reputatioh.  At  Üiis  distance.and 
from  the  scahty  material  which  stirvives,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  how  far  the  attempt  was  successfuL 

In  1792  he  and  Lahdon  Carter  .o\yned  in  partnership 
land  warrants  for  128,000  acres,  and  by  an  agreement 
made  August  1,  1792,  Sevier  bound  himself  in  tlie  sum 
of  700,000  sil ver  dollars  to  perfect  the  title,  by  laying 
them  on  lands  "  as  valüable  as  present  circumstanccs  will 
permit/*  After  titles  .in  fee  simple  shall  have  been. ac- 
quired,  "in  Johh  Sevier's  or  any  other  jK^rsoir^  name/* 
^  Tlic  ucw  SUtc  luid  but  a3,li5.€[4  ia  the  ti^^asury. 
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Sevier  is  to  oouvey  one  half  of  what  was  kft,  after  pay- 
ing  expensesi  to  Landon  Carter.^  Ten  years  after  the 
(kite  of  this  agreement,  during  the  canvass  against  Roane^ 
it  was  discovered  tliat  a  large  auionnt  of  f raudulent  land 
warrants  were  in  existence^  and  it  was  charged  that  John 
Sovier  was  deeply  iiuplicatcd.  Andrew  Jiu'kson  was  on 
tlie  bcnch  at  the  tinics  and  at  ouco  arrayed  hiniself  agsiinst 
Sevier.  Auiong  the  latter  s  most  earnest  )>olitieal  f riends 
were  thé  Donelsons,  a.  sister  of  whoiu  was  Jackson*s  wife. 
This  defection^  especially  in  so  conspieuous  a  charaeter  as 
a  8U))erior  judge,  daniaged  Sevier  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  pub- 
lic. It  also  enibittei*cd  hini.  Ilis  bittcrness  was  enhaneed 
by  an  api)cai*ance  of  flagrant  ingratitude,  for  Jackson 
owed  his  origin:il  api)oiutiuent  to  Sevier. 

The  contost  between  Koane  and  Sevier  was  aerimonious 
and  the  latter  of  ten  referred  to  Juekson  in  his  speeches. 
Itoane  was  a  lawyer,  had  been  a  judge,  also  a  teacher,  in 
which '  capacity  he  had  given  instnietion  to  Ilugh  L. 
White,  was  fond  of  polite  literaturc,  and  had  an  affable 
dcmeanor,  though  -at  tiuies  he  was  abstracted  in  nianner. 
But  he  was  not  the  luan  to*  co|)e  with  the  hand-shaking 
and  buoyant-hearted  Indian  flghter  of  the  NoUichueky. 
•  Sevier  was  eh'cted  by  a  voto  of  G,78ü  to  4,923.  Shortly 
after  Sevier's  inauguration,  Jackson  was  holding  eourt  at 
Knoxville.  They  niet  Oetober  1,  on  the  public  scpiare. 
Proceedings  had  already  boen  instituted  by  John  Tipton 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  in;vestig;ate  the  land-warrant 
affair.  With  this  ini))ending,  Sevier,  upon  seeing  Jack- 
son,  denounced  him  violently  as  one  who  had  instigated 
thé  ealunmies  of.  his  encniies.  Jackson  retorted,  and 
aiuong  other  things,  referred  to  his  public  services.  Sevier 
scornfuUy  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  public  services  that 
he  had  performed;  except  to  run  off  to  New  Orletas  with 
another  man^s  wife. 

^  The  MS.  agrccineiit  is  ia  tbo  IlUtorical  Society  Libnuy  at  Nasln 
villo. 
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The  twd  men  had  many  points  in  oommon.,  Bótb  had 
a  gracious  and  a  winning  suavity  of  speech  and  gentle- 
ness  of  manner  when  calin.  Both  were  subject  to  f rantio 
outbursts  of  fury.  And  botli,  when  enraged,  wero  liko 
madnicn.  They  storwtHl.  They  bliistcred.  They  sworo 
loud  and  boisteroiis  oaths.  Their  f  aces  and  lips  grew 
white.  Their  eyes  glistencd  like  melted  glass.  And  like 
wild  beastd,  the'  ftrst  iuipulse  of  each  was  to  strike,  to 
woundy  to  tear.  Btit  eac*h  had  also  a  reserve  of  prudeneo 
that  was.rarely  extingüished  eveu  in  the  most  extravagant 
paroxysms. 

Jacksou's  anger  flamed  out  at  the  referenee  to  bis  wife, 
and  lie  made  desperate  efforts  to  reach  Sevier,  but  was 
restraioed.  Jackson,  seeing  bis  antagonist  with  a  drawn 
cutlass,  and  having  only  a  eane.hiinself,  prudcutly  yiohicd 
to  the  remoustraiices  of  the  bysümders.  ïhc  ncxt  d:iy 
he  sent  a  challeuge.  Se  vier  retunied  a  mocking  reply, 
accepting  for  any  time  and  place  ^^  not  within  the  State 
of  Tennessee/*  Jackson  insisted  on  the- meeting  taking 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knoxville,  since  the  hisult 
had  been  p:issed  here.  Sevicr  declineil.  **  I  have  somo 
respect,**  sAid  he,  *'  for  the  laws  of  the  State  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside,  although  you,  a  judge,  apj^ear 
to  have  none.**  A  vigorous  corresix)ndence  bristliug  with 
threats  and  expletives  ensued.  It  wonld  have  perplcxed 
the  best  special  pleader  in  England  or  America  to  deter- 
mine  what  point  of  difference  was  at  issue  between  thcm 
at  any  given  time.  Finally,  Jackson,  in  a  note  dated 
October  10, 1803,  expressed  bis  willingness  to  meet  Sevier 
at  Southwest  Point,  any  time  between  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  Wednesday  at  miilday.  This  proposition  Sevier  again 
rejected  as  not  coming  within  the  conditions  previously 
raised.  Jackson  then  agreed  to  meet  him  in  Virginia. 
Sevier  refused  to  open  the  note  cöntaining  this  proposi- 
tion. Jackson,  in  pursuance  of  a  previously  uttered 
threat,  published  Sevier  as  **a  base  coward  and  poltroon  — 
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be  wUl  basely  Insult  liut  bas  not  the  courage  to  repair  the 
wouu(l.t*  Jaekson  W€nt  to  Southwest  Pomt^  but  Sevier 
did  not  appear.  Kcturuing»  be  met  bim  aud  a  coiujuuiy 
ot  f  riem!**  Jaeksoii  luid  prcjiared  a  note  setting  out  bis 
wron^  and  deiuaiidiug  rei>:inition,  Seeiug  Sevitir  be 
Bent  tbis  fürwanL  Sevii^r  rt^fused  to  reeeive  it,  It  was 
retuined  to  .Tacksou*  Enraged,  Jackson  ehargeil  ujkju 
biiu  witb  biü  catie.  Suvilf  dÏKuiuiuited.  Pï^tok  were 
dmwn.  Ibtt  Jack»oti  luid  lost  all  stmuaoh  for  tlie  %bt 
virnl  Se  vier  had  ni*ver  bad  any*  Fneiulü  in  ter  fe  red.  Af  ter 
Süiue  vvranj;^Uiïg  aii  iiuliffereüt  jicace  was  pak'bud  up  be- 
twceu  tbeiu.  In  1791  Sevler  bad  seveuteeu  ehildren 
alive*  Sevier'a  deatb  at  Jackson^a  bands  nie»nt  also 
JackwouV  di-atb  at  the  liaiids  of  Sevier* »  sons,  wbu  were 
pr«»ud«  Inave,  aud  devoted  to  biuu  Tliis  iitidiKihtedly 
bail  iiiueb  to  do  wlth  tbe  buir-ï^pUtting  laceticH  of  tlie 
eon^simndeuco  by  wbieb  a  meeting  waa  sneee^s^fully 
evaded. 

During  tbe  content  ion  bet  ween  Jaehson  and  Se  vier, 
Ttpton  and  other  mcuibers  of  the  (letieral  Assenibly  of 
bis  faetion  prepared  an  addri'Hs  to  Ja(*kflou  expressing 
their  entire  eontiduuee  in  him  and  approbutiou  of  bis  of- 
ficial aets-  David  CanipWll,  one  of  the  sujierior  judgea, 
had  been  impeat'hed  for  teceiving  a  biibe  from  a  litigant. 
Tbis^  it  was  tbought,  migbt  poj^sibly  I»csniireb  Jaekson  in 
the  eyes  of  tbe  j^eneral  public,  altboü^xh  CampI>oll  was  de- 
clared  uot  guilty  by  a  vote  ot  9  to  3.*  In  tbe  House» 
Tipton  prcssed  with  unftagginf^  energy  the  investigation 
tïf  Sevier  s  sjieeuhitinns  in  bind  warrant a.  A  8j>eeial  c^uu- 
Inittee  was  appointed  cotu|>osed  of  Jease  AVharton,  Wil- 
liunt  Jlailin,  John  ilenifee,  David  Canipb».db  snbae- 
qnently  withdrawn  for  James  Beott,  Siüunel  Tipton,  and 
John  Tipton.     John  Carter,  entry  taker  of  Washington 

*  CaïiiplK'll  nevcr  rceoverfd  froni  thh  Wow,  In  1800  lic  ftnd 
Jatnvs  Tri  lil  II  Ie  werc  caitilkliUi'S  ft>f  the*  JiuIj^ShIéip  of  the  scoond  el^ 
cmU    Trimblc  was  uuaiimiausly  nuiuinatutt  ua  the  Örüt  hallut. 
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Couoty  and  alao  one  o(  the  witnesses  to  the  agreeinent  bo- 
tween  Sevier  and  Landon  Carter^  had  deposited  with  Gov- 
ernor  Koane  certain  documenU  relative  to  kis  office. 
These  Koane  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  these  weré  the  material  for  the  in- 
vestigation  which  foUowed,  and  whieh  kept  Sevier  in  hot 
water  while  it  progressed.  The  Sonate  apiM>inted  a  sim- 
ilar  conuiiittee.  Sevier  was  ealled  on  to  deliver  up  sueh 
pa)>ers  froni  Carter^s  ofliee  as  had  been  dei>osited  with 
hini.  On  the  Sth-  of  November,  the  eomniittee  rcjiorted 
that  lG5  of.  175  pa|)ers  purporting  to  be  locations,  eaeh 
eontaining  640  acres,  were  in  John  Sevier's  name  and 
written  in  his  hand.  Of  the  ottier  ten,  a  majority  were  in 
the  names  öf  mcmbers  of  S'evier*s  family.  U])on  these, 
warrants  had  been  issued  by  Landon  Carter  to  John  Se- 
vier tb  ttie  amount  of  105,600  acres,  and  on  these  grants 
for  46^060  had  been  obtaiued.  All  of  these  entries  were 
founded  in  fraud,  and  in  some  cases  sixty  different  grants 
had  been  issued  to  different  individuals.  The  report  eon- 
cludes  in  these  words :  "  From  the  foregoing  f  acts, 
founded  on*  the  testimony  herewith  accompanying,  the 
eomniittee  are  of  opinion  that  warrants  to  the  amount  of 
105,600  acres  of  land  have  bech  fraudulently  obuiined  by 
John  Sevier  from  Landon  Carter  who  aeted  as  entry 
taker  in  said  office,  on  the  file  of  papers  purporting  to  be 
locations  and  grants  surreptitiously  obtuincd  from  the 
secretary  of  North  Carolina,  to  wit:  James ülasgow  by 
said  Sevier  on  said  fraud ulent  wamints,  to  the  amount  of 
46,060  acres."  A  motion  to  rejeet  the  entire  report  was 
lost,  and  another  motion  to  amend  tlie  rc))ort  so  as  to  have 
it  merely  set  forth  the  facts  without  attributiiig  any  de- 
sign to  or  interpretiug  the  motives  of  John  Sevier  was 
carried.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sevier's  friends  voted 
even  against  this.  This  is  thè  evidenee.  It  is  too  meagre 
to  establish  definite  conelusions.  Our  whole  systcm  of 
land-laws  was  a  labyrinth  to  our  forefathers,  as  it  is  to  us. 
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Large  land  speculation»  were  datly  events,    The  charges 
a^inst  Se  vier  iuvotved  furi^ery.     lïi  the  absence  of  tnoru 
conclusivo  cvideaee,  liin  cbiu-u^ter,  liïa  jiojjularity,  the  love 
his  iieigUbora  liora  hiiii,  bis  achïcvL^menta  duritig  long  yeara 
of  service  are  of   tbems^^Ives  suflieiciit  to  overtbrow  the 
most  cotiscieutious  skcptïeisiii.     lUit  jola  to  thia,  tbat  be 
was  twïee  electcd,  evcii  uft^r  thiï  iuvestt^ati0n,to  thesatue 
higb  otllce,  tbat  at  thii  eiul  of  bis  la^t  guberuatorial  terin 
i  bü  was  eleated  to  the  St^ito  ScDate,  tbat  iii  1811  he  was 
choseü  a  rei>re^iitative  iii  Coiigresü  and  scrved  aa  a  mem- 
bur  of  tbat  body  uutil  bis  deatK  ^^^*^  ^^  ahould  be  aci^uit 
eveu  in  the  cy^s  of  thof>e  prone  to  accept  the  most  smister 
mtcrpl^'tatiotu  of  all  complex  biiniaa  trausactioQs.     Hia 
hold  upon  the  people  of  Tcuncssee  apiïeared  to  grow  from 
year  to  j'fear.     The   tmpreiisiun  was  wlde-spicaJ  tbat  be  * 
would  »erve  as  govemor  for  11  f c,  wïtb  sueb  intennissiott  as 
coiiïititutiotial  reütiïctious  matio  iietvs^ary>     Iii  1807  Wil- 
Itam  Coeke  anDounu4?d  binii^i^lf  as  a  eaudidate  for  tbc  go v- 
emot-Hhip.     Coekc  had  long  held  an  bonorable  and  con- 
spicuoi!^  ]ilace  iu  Tennensee.     Ile  bad  boen  one  of  tbe 
eailicst  pioneers.     He  had  been  proniinent  in  tbe  State  of 
Fninklin.     He  luid  bec-^n  oae  of  tbe  ürnt  g^^nators  f  mm 
Tcimessce,     lïut  so  ho[H?hïsa  did  it  appear  to  contêst  tho 
election  witli  Sevicr  that  be  waa  forced  to  witbdraw^     He 
was  ut  oiice  ai^iiailed  as  baving  had   soine  secret  end  in 
view.     On  tbe  13tb  of  July  bc  wn>tc  a  k^ttor  to  the  od- 
itorof  the'*  hnpaitial  lïüvicw  "  in  whith  be  dvnouucefl  tbe 
report  that  he  bail  offcrcd  biinsidf  aa  a  eaudidate  for  gov- 
cruor  in  onlur  to  de  ter  otbera,  atid  hail  tben  retired  by 
arrangement  wlth  '*the  present  governor  to  secure  an  eleo* 
tiou  to  that  office  at  tbe  time  tbè  coaatitntioa  probibits 
hi»  fnrthcr  services." 

Sevier  not  oaly  possess^  great  popnïarity,  he  deserved 
it  lic  barmonized  witb  tbe  timcA  and  tbe  i>eople.  His 
tall  and  commaDding  fignrc,  his  iiitelligent  featurea,  bis 
skiU  in  all  those  manly  exercises  whicb  wero  tbe  only 
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accomplishments  of  a  turbulent  era,  bis  bravery^  bia  intel* 
lectual  force  of  character,  placed  bira  naturally  at  tbe 
bead  o{  aflfaira.    But  more  tban  tliis,  be  possessed  perbaps 
every  qualifieation  wbich  ooukl  eoutribute  in  an  essential 
dcgrce  to  tbe  succcss  of  a  polltieian.     IIo  nmdo  bimself  at 
bonio  in  evcrybody^s  bouso  and  made  everybody  at  bome 
in  bis  bouse.     Even  wben  govcmory  bis  Iiouse  presented 
at  times  tbe  appcai*ance  of  dn  inn.     Ilis  borscs,  bis  am- 
münition,  bis  cauip  equipmcnts,  bis  provisions,  bis  pui'se, 
be  placed  at  tbe  disjK)sal  of  his  friends  witb  lavisb  gener> 
osity.     Ile  was  fond  of  uiingling  witb  people,  aüd  bia 
amiability  and  cordiality  f'cudered  biui  irresistible.     He 
kuew   enougb  of  bumau  nature   to  serve  bis  pUrj^oses, 
wbieb /were  always  noble.     Ile  bad  a  nianner  of  foitring 
tbe  opiuious  of  tbose  wbose  agrcenient.  be  dosiivd.     Not 
by  flueney  of  8i)eecb  or  cogeney  of  argument;  but  by  tbe 
prestidigitator's  trick  of  ostensibly  allowiug  one  to  draw 
one  card  at  bap-ba2ard  wben  rn  fact  a  &lcigbt-of-band  bas 
effeeted  tbe  substitution  of  anotber.     Tbis  be  aecom- 
plisbeil  by  witliliokling  au  expression  of  bis  own  view'B  and 
tlicn  assuuiiug  tbem  to  be  tbe  opiuions  of  bis  assoeiates, 
at  tbe  samc  time  appraving  them  witb  quiet  flattery.    One 
wbo  knew  bim  said  :  *^Hé  made  many  a  man,  a  veritable 
fooi  upön  8ome  favorite  topic,  believe  bimself  a  real  Solo- 
mon." 

But  tbe  basis  of  Sevier^s  cbaracter  was  laid  in  sincerity, 
in  trutb,  and  in  bonor.  lle  was  loved  because  be  bad  a 
loviiig  beart.  Tlie  genüe  word,  tbe  quick  syropatby,  tbe 
open  band,  tbe  bigb  purpose,  tbc.  dauutless  courage,  tbe 
iiiipetuosity,  tbe  winning  suavity  weré  tbe  wings  and.tlie 
turrets  and  tbe  battlements  of  a  magnificcnt  and  barmoni- 
ous  structure.  Energy,  ability,and  dctemiination  can.ae- 
coroplisb  many  feats,  and  cunning  can  simulate  many  ef* 
fects.  But  tbe  tender  and  tbe  true  and  tbe  loyal  beart  is 
beyond  tlieir  power.  Tbis  may  not  be  counterfeited  and 
its  deficiency  caunot  be  supplied.     Tbe  most  beautifiü 
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trsit  of  Sevier'ö  cliaraeter  was  tlie  exqtilaite  aweetness  of 
bU  ilis]K»ïitioii.  Ka  luaa  was  ever  ihoFe  daeply  belared  in 
tho  circle  of  liis  faiuily,  aml  Sevier'a  was  very  large,  He 
was  iho  booD  eomputiiou  of  liis  lioys,  sotue  of  w]iom  were 
altiio»t  as  old  os  lic,  for  tlion(;li  ho  was  oiily  lUirty-fivc 
wliuii  tliü  battlo  of  Kiiig^a  Muuntaiii  was  fotijrht,  he  liaj 
two  sous  present.  At  liüint»  lic  was  the  conipanion  of  bis 
wife  aml  tbe  playouitü  of  bis  ebïUlrt^n.  A  Ji4igbtful 
glünjïse  of  bis  family  life  i^  givtni  in  a  kttcr  written  to 
Uiiii  iu  1791,  by  a  corrcïïiJoiub^nt  wbo  say»;  **  I  more  siii- 
eeiely  wisb  you  au  bonr's  tliat  wïtb  Mr^.  Se  vut  aml  a 
romp  witb  one  of  yoiir  llttle  j^irlü  iban  all  tbe  jiuiuir  you 
coulil  obUÜii  by  dostruyiiig  U^ii  lüdian  tribes,"* 

lil  1815  bü  was  iip]uMütud  by  Prisitbiit  Moiimo  to  lo- 
cate  tbe  bouudary  llous  of  tbe  Civek  tt-rritory,  aml  dk^]  iti 
Alabama  oti  tbe  24tb  of  September.     Ilis  f;u\\e  bas  beeo 
ne^^bcteib  and  is  now  saiil  to  be  coveretl  witb  weeils  aml 
wibl  growtb.     Vaiious  attejiii>t3  havü  boen  made  at  vari* 
ous  tl  mes  to  imbiee  tho  General  As^^mUy  to  have  bia 
liotly  brought  to  IVuneHsee.     Hut  so  beedlt-ss  and  so  in- 
difTcriMit  ba?ö  boen  tbe  members  tbat  as  yut  no  steps  have 
been  talien.     Soine  bave  excuscd  tlie  fatlure  on  tbe  score 
of    economy,     Tbis    exeuse    is   a  confession   of   sbame. 
Tbose  wbose  minds  are  so  coDtraeted^  wbosc  sensïbilitles 
are  so  frigid,  wbose  kouIü  are  so  toqiid  tluit  tbey  are  not 
iiuspired  by  tbe  glonous  passages  in  tbe  bistory  of  tbeir 
State  may  find  jn  sneb  a  plea  of  speeious  parsimony  am^ 
plü  ju^ttfieation.     Bnt  itwill  not  fail  tocxi'itt:  tbe  rtdieiile 
and  contctnpt  of  Tennesseauü  wbo  are  pnnid  of  tbeir  i«iHt 
bistriry»  and  wbone  iniaginations  are  Bred  by  tbe  eonteuK 
'  plationof  tbe  gloriomiaL^bievoments  wbich  bave  made  tbe 
history  of  Tennessee  more  brilliant  thnn  the  bistory  of  any 
otliLT  Sou  tb  western  State»,     Of  all  wbose  fame  was  at- 
taiiied  witb  in  tbe  liinlt^  of  tbin  State,  tbe  most  illustriotis, 
the  most  DonHjüeiion»,  tbe  one  wbose  name  was  and  de- 
*  MSS*  iu  Mbtüri^nl  Society  Librarj, 
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servea  stiU  to  be  the  most  resplendent  wat  Jolm  SeWer. 
So  long  as  his  bonos  ase  allowed  to  nsiuaiu  aniong  stran* 
gerS|  so  long  as  the  cliildren  of  Teunessee  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  id  ignorauco  of  bis  noble  cbaraeter»  so  long  as  no 
wortby  monument  comnicmorative  of  bis  rare  genius  and 
bis  stonny  cureer  bas  been  erected  tó  bis  memory  ui>ou 
the  beautifid  grounds  tbat  surround  tbe  caintol  of  the 
State,  ever}'  right-tliinking  Tennessean  should  feel  tliat  bo 
stands  belittled  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  world  and  tbat  Iie  de* 
serves  the  eontemptuous  seorn  of  every  mind  tbat  ean  rise 
above  the  coupon  or  the  breecbes  pocket. 

At  the  end  of  Sevier's  last  term,  Willie  Blount  was 
eleeted  and  reëlected  for  tbc  constitutional  limit  of  threo 
terms,.and  if  there  was  any  opiH)sitiou  it  was  not  chron« 
icled.  The  influenoe  of  the  IMouut  name  and  bis  friendly 
relations  with  all  factions  probably  prevented  it.  Ile  was 
on  intimate  teruis  with  both.Sevier  and  Jackson,  and  bad 
written  the  fonuer  an  urgent  letter  in  the  lattcr*s  behalf, 
just  before  Revier  appointed  him  judge.  Ile  had  been 
private  secretary  to  his  brother,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
latter,  which  bad  not  been  affected  by  the  imj)eaehment, 
was  in  a  'measure  transferred  to  him.  From  1791  to 
1796  be  bad  performed  most  of  the  duties  of  the  territo- 
rial  seeretary,  had  been  ofTcred  a  judgeship  of  the  su|)e- 
rior  eourt,  w*as  a  lieensed  lawyer,  a  trustee  of  Blount  and 
Cumberland  colleges,  and  in  1807  a  member  of  the  Gen« 
eral  Assembly.  .Ihiring  bis  administratibn  occurrcd  the 
Creek  AVar,  and  bis  hearty  support  of  Jaekson  rendcred 
pos^ible  its  vigorous'  prosecution.  On.  his  ow'n  responsibil- 
ity  be  raised  ^^370,000  at  the  time  of  Jaekson*s  greatest 
urgency,  and  in  return  be  was  tlianked  by  the  president, 
three.  secretaries  of  war,  and  the  General  Asseuibly  of  the 
State,  as  well  as.by  Jaekson,  whose  f riendship  be  cnjoycd 
until  his  dea.th  in  1835. 

The  govornorship  of  the  State  aftcr  the  war  came  to  bo 
rcgarded  as  a  more  desirable  prize.     Blount  had  gaiueil  a 
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nattünal,  though  &  transitory^  repuUtioQ,  In  1815  we 
fiiid  fivd  giiberuatorhü  cauduUtea^  of  whoiUi  witU  tlie  ex- 
ociititm  af  Foater,  little  is  known  beyoiid  a  ilt-y  catalo^e 
of  tiru  olBeeti  tliey  lit*KI,  Joiise  Whartüti  liuil'boeu  u|i- 
|K>iitUHl  Ht*]taU>r  ta  öuoi'cetl  George  W.  CainpbeU,  wliu  l>e* 
ciitULi  tieeivUry  uf  the  livamiry  in  Mmll^ïirB  c:ibiia*t.  A 
few  Jayn  lïcfare  tlie  eltTtiuii  iii  ISlOf  W  hui  ton  n^HÏ^iieJ 
hiH  Bcat  iti  ilit3  st^imte  iti  oidcr  to  Imï  a  t^amlidatu  for  tlie 
guvuniüi'öhii).  He  Uatl  W'u  aiiioug  tlie  earlïest  scttkïu  in 
Tctiue^isee  aiul  had  M,TVL'd  iii  CoiigrüHti  and  was  an  abla 
lawycr,  It  U  j>raliable  the  Sevitir  purty  bul  uot  furpven 
Kin  aetiou  diiriiig  the  iiive^tigatuiii  of  1803.  KobtTt  C< 
Foslcr  catnu  to  the  8tiite  iti  lyÜO,  \\\wn  eighteeii  yearaohl, 
^Uit  IkuI  btiuii  se  vertil  times  Ki>cukcr  of  the  House  üf  Koji- 
roH^^iitativeSp  Kohei  t  Wculdt^y  was  also  one  uf  the  carÜeët 
pioneer»,  had'  been  a  ineinl>rr  of  tlie  com^eiition  that 
adopted  the  ftdend  coiiiititiitioti,  waa  frequently  a  mcml*er 
of*  the  General  Assenihly  aml  onceof  Congresa.  Tlioïnas 
Johtn^n  eanic  to  Teunessee  in  1788,  was  a  member  of  the 
coiiveiitiun  that  adopted  the  federal  confttitutioïi,  took 
part  in  thw  Xiokojack  Expeditmn  and  theCreek  War,waa 
a  membur  of  the  ConHtitiitional  Convent  ion  of  17%,  and 
frequently  a  nieniWr  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Xorth 
Carolina  and  T<nmeüsee, 

The  succertsful  eandidate  in  1815  waa  Joscph  M^Minn. 
Hü  was  a  farmer  froni  PemisylVania,  had  l>een  in  the 
lievolutiunary  War^  catno  to  Tennesst-^e  and  aettled  in 
Havvkinü  County,  had  held  several  offieea,  and  in  180T 
was  speaWr  of  tlie  Senate.  He  had  been  pearetl  uoder 
Quaker  influenees,  and  was  a  man  of  plain  demeanor,  had 
a  8ound  edueation,  avoided  display >  and  waü  fond  of  work, 
He  and  his  wife  had  of  ten  l>eL»n  seen  working  together  in 
tbeir  fiihln,  It  is  rein:irkablo  that  ho  announeed  liin  ean- 
didai*y  jnst  om*  monlh  beftuv  th»^  i^ei-tiiMi,  after  ciriHilani 
had  heeu'iHHUtnl  by  nll  the  ottirr  eandldate^,  in  rt^HjxinïH) 
to  ft  "eall/'  «igned  "yuur  tellow  eitizcu?i."     It  was  tlin 
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:  CQstom  for  eandidates  to  issue  oiroulars,  annonnoing  their 

candiilacy,  emj^iasizing  their  de votion  to  the  ^^Kepubli- 

can  party,**  and  indulghig  in  vague  platitudes  upon  the 

:  f  unetions  o£  government.    In  the  solicitatipu  addressed  to 

<  M'Minu,  by  his  feUow  citizens,  tbis  custom  b  frowned 

upon.    They  state  their  belief  that  ^^  the  modern  practice 

I  of  every  office-hunter  sticking  up  his  own  name  as  a  can- 

i  didate  to  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  gcnuine  principlcs  of 

Kepublicanism.*'    AVhen  tlie'votcs  were  coiinted,  éxclusive 

t  of  Koanc  County,  M'Miun  had  16,600  votes ;  AVeakley, 

i  7,389;   AVharton,  7,662;   Foster,  4,184,  and  Johnson, 

•  2,987. 

f  M'Minn  ihus  had  mueh  less  than  a  popular  majority, 

;  and  encouraged  by  this,  Foster  was  again  a  candidate  in 

;  181T,  but  was   overwhelmingly  defeated.      Foster  held 

various  minor  offices  af  ter  this  and  was  a  man  of  pronii- 

nence  in  the  State.     But  he  was  one  of  those  irreproaeh- 

able  persons  in  whom  Tenucssee  is  and  has  been  rich, 

,  who,  by.  the  universal  agreemcnt  of  their  fellow  citizens, 

:  would  adom  every  high  ix>sition,  but  who  are  never*called 

upon  to  occwpy  any.     In  1819  M'Minn  was  opiK>8ed  by 

Enoch  Parsons,  who  receivéd  a  very  small  vote.    M'Minn 

\  served  three  terms. 

'  In  1821  took  place  the  hotly  contested  struggle  between 

J  WilHam  CarroU  and  Edward  AVard.     Robert  AVeakley 

i  came  forward  at  the  beginning,  but  withdrew  in  June. 

The  conflict  of  1803  had  dcrived  its  vigor  froni  pui-cly 
personal  inspirations.  But  that  of  1821  liad  an  underly- 
insr  sijrnifieance.  It  was  the  hostile  chnh  between  two 
opposing  systems,  which  had  slowly  grown  up  until  mutüal 
f  encroachments   had  rendered    inevitable  a  struggle  for 

j  the  mastery.     It  was  in  the  ïiature  of  a  revolution.    Priv- 

ilege had  expanded  into  usurpatlon,  and  presumption  had 
j  then  called  forth  resistance.     In  1821  rcsistance  stepped 

J  in  and  curtailed  the  original  eause  of  contention.    This 

I  election  anticipated  the  Cóustitutional  Convention  of  1834, 
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and  empbasizêd  the  necessity  for  reforms  wbioh  took  place 
loug  af  ter.  Tbe  constitution  of  179G,  in  spite  of  Jeffer- 
aon*8  extravagant  assertion  to  the  contrary,  was  onrepub- 
Uoan  aud  unjust  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  framed  by 
land  ovvncTS,  aud  every  large  land  owner  of  that  day  was 
a  tand  spcculator.  A  uionstrous  provision  was  insertéd 
Üiat  ^*  all  laiitU  shall  be  taxcd  equaJ  and  unifonu  in  such 
nmiinot  that  iiü  onc  KiUHliTd  aeavn  öliiill  bc  tiixtnl  liïgher 
thun  any  otlicr,  exrci>t  town  li>tH,  which  ahall  «ut  be  taxed 
hi^her  thau  two  luindrcil  acre:*  of  land  eacU."  ïlie  bulk 
of  tbe  most  tillable  lamls,  and  thosü  nearcst  NasbviUe, 
Knoxvillt\  Jonesboro,  and  Grueneville,  were  in  tbc  hands 
of  ft  few  men,  and  tliis  s^Atem  of  taxatiun  cnabled  tbem 
to  huid  theiiu  It  was  an  t*ntaïl  law  in  dbguise,  In  ad» 
dlliou  to  thÏ!4  a  suprème  and  despotic  imwer  was  givcn  the 
General  AsHt^nibly,  wlitisic  nieiiil>er:i  we  re  nearly  all  drawa 
froni  tliat  elasH  wliieh  bail  tbe  lemire  to  bo  candidateii  and 
tho  meani*  to  be  sueeessful,  for  tbere  wer©  eleetiou  ex- 
|ïense3  even  hi  tbose  priialtive  >times.  All  judges,  state 
attorneya,  and  juïitiees  uf  tbe  peaee  wem  eleeteil  by  the 
legislature,  Tbo^e  who  had  tbc  meanü  een  ld  readily  go 
tcï  KnaxvJlK  or  NjiHbville,  iir  Stnifnesboro,  aml  ftt*e  to  il 
tbat  juiitieei*  af  the  peaee  aeteptable  to  tbem  were  ap- 
püinteib  In  turn,  tliese  justiees  of  the  ^x^aee  coniiïosed 
tbo  CDunty  comt,  who  elaeted  tbc  sheriff,  coroner,  trus- 
tee, and  eonstahles,  Tlu)  eonnty  eourt  bad  hirgc  juris- 
dietion,  and  eonld  ini panel  jurles  and  deeide  rasen  in 
ejcetmeut,  iho  most  imjuutant  of  all  tn  a  cmniuunity 
where  land  i^  tho  fonndation  of  nearly  all  wcalth.  When 
we  eonstder  now  that  tbe  judj^ea  and  tlie  state  attorncys 
and  tbü  jnstiee^  of  the  peaee  held  oftiee  during  gotxl  be- 
ha v  tor,  and  until  inipeLiebed  by  the  Genend  As?»eitil>ly 
that  apixniited  them,  it  is  at  oncc  apparcni  that  the  most 
comprebensivc  ingenuity,  oxcreised  vvith  a  view  of  devls- 
ing  a  plan  by  whit-b  a*  lillle  |K)wit  i\n  jKissible  üIkiII  be 
pkieed  tn  tbc  bands  cif  t)ie  many,  aud  a^  nuieh  ast  iH^^üible 
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in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  few,  could  not  suggest  any  improve» 
ment  in  a  system.  whose  perfection  of  organization  had 
left  unutilized  no  expediënt  consistent  with  the  forms  of 
repüblicoh  govemmcnt.  It  surpassed  thé  Athens  of  the 
kings.  It  put  to  slianie  the  rotten  borough  systein  of 
Enghind.    The  whole  State  was  one  **  Old  Sarum.*' 

AVard  Tcpresented  those  who  favored  and  profited  by 
tbis  system.  CarroU  represented  those  who  opposcd  and 
those  who  were  oppressed  by  it  Each  possessed  attri- 
butes  of  character  which  emphasized  and  exemplifiéil  the 
conflicting  idcas.  AVard  canió  from  Virgiuia,  where  he 
had  been  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  it  was  at  (irst 
whisi>ere<l  and  soon  0|>cnly  eharged  with  nialieious  sntis- 
faction  by  bis  enemics  thut  he  had  been  defeatetl  as  a 
Federalist,  lle  had  great  wcaltli,  and  lived  in  a  style  of 
Bumptuous  extravagance,  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
feiinple  aiid  honiespun  life  arpund  him.  Ile  had  received 
a  thorough  education  and  was  a  man  of  learning.  II  is 
hearing  was  digniiied.  llis  manher  was  restvained.  liia 
character  was  austere  and  unbcnding.  Ile  was'  repro- 
sènteil  to  be  cold-hearted  and  sfelfish.  lle  rarely  attendeil 
the  roqgli  country  festivals,  where  the  combineil  inflii- 
ence  of  gcncral  mirth,  pretty  cyes,  wild  danees,  and  a 
jug  with  a  corn-cob-stopper  broke  down  utterly  all  the 
convcntionalities  behind  which,  as  behind  a  hedge,  sensitive 
and  formal  natures  hide  themselves.  Ile  had  been  a  pres- 
idential  elcctor,  and  voted  for  Monroe,  and  was  speaker 
of  the  Sonate  i^  1817. 

CarroU  boro  the  impress  of  a  widely  difforont  mould. 
Ile  was  bom  noar  Pittsburgli,  IVnnsylvania,  in  171^9,  and 
was  intended  for  a  mercantile  oareer,  but  removed  to 
Kashvitie  in.  1810,  and  openeil  a  nail  store,  the  first  in 
the  State.  He  had  a  tall,  athletic  figure,  refined  face,  and 
graceful  "Iwaring.  lle  was  fond  of  studying  military 
tacties,  and  in  1812  was  elccted  captain  of  the  **NashvilIe 
Uniform  Volunteërs."     lle  was  at  first  a  favorite  with 
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Jackson,  who  tfeated  him  with  great  ^nsiderattoii.  Ia 
1813  he  waa  made  brigaile  ïnspector  of  the  command 
sent  by  the  Uoit^d  States  ta  tlefeml  the  ïower  Mississtppi 
Hivcr,^  and  th©  saine  year  waa  elected  major  of  militia» 
Wlien  Jaekson  reccivcd  tbe  appomtment  of  major-gen- 
eral  in  the  rcgiilar  anny^  Carrull  was  clected  major-jji'n- 
enil  to  suecced  hiiii  in  the  commatul  o(  the  Second  Dlvisiou 
of  Tennosaee  Mllitia,  Aftt^r  the  return  from  the  lower 
Mt^Hiasippt,  Carroll  fou^ht  a  duel  with  Jesse,  the  irasciblo 
and  Vüleanic  brotlier  of  Thonuia  IL  Ilenton.  It  appeara 
to  have  had  ita  origin  in  the  prejudiee  againat  interlopers, 
whieh  is  eharaeteristie  of  fools  and  a*hool-hoys,  It  wonld 
have  heen  remarka\du  if  Juekson  were  preoceupifd  when 
piNtoU  wero  being  prinied.  Ile  n^^ted  an  Carndr;*  seeond, 
who  shut  Itenton  in  a  part  tiot  generally  ex jKised  tu  hotitilo 
firt!  hy  binwe  men-  Out  of  Jaekarn'a  ai^tion  in  tliia  mat* 
ter  grew  tho  cneonnter  between  him  and  the  Bent4MiJk 
When  the  trouble  was  hrewing  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting 
in  Nash vi  11e,  Carrnil  left  tuwn,  pleading  presning  bnahiesSf 
lind  carrying  with  him  Jaeksiin*^  sneer  that  he  waiited  no 
man  to  fight  liis  battleSp  Shortly  af  ter  the  Creck  War 
hegan,  Carroll  entered  serviee  with  his  reputation  for 
valor  badly  Wsmi relied .  Ilis  duel  with  Jesse  IWntoa 
alnne  gave  him  graee.  When  the  war  was  over,  Carroll 
returned  to  Na^^hville,  He  had  proven  htmsclf  a  goo^l 
taetieïan,  a  goo<l  drill  master,  a  clear-headed^  commander, 
qiiit*k  and  full  of  reaonrees*  Biit  al>ove  all  he  had  made  a 
n»initatii»n  for  eooK  dejipei-ato  hravery  «nd  hanl  fighting, 
etpialed  nnly  hy  Jark^on  hliuH^'lf  zmd  John  C^iftee,  After 
the  war,  Carrtdl  appearfi  to  have  tiifned  hin  attetition  to 
trade  again,  and  iit  1818  the  fir»t  ^teambout  iloated  uiider 
the  Nasliville  bltiff.H,  It  was  owned  i»y  Carroll,  who,  prt)V 
ahly  to  propitiate  his  ohl  commander,  nnmeil  it  "Oen. 
Jaekson/*  Jaekson  apparontly  remained  iinsofteneth  for 
he  was  an  nctive  friend  of  Ward's,  %*oted  for  him  and 
iirgetl  his  ehiim!4.  Conlial  relations  were,  ho  we  verdub*  . 
sequeutly  reëstuhliiihed  bctwceii  them.  oigtizedbyCnOOgle 
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Carroll*8  natand  disposition  was  f  raok,  open,  and  oor- 
diaL     Ile  wad  always  at  bis  ease,  and  was  always  ready 
to  enter  into  the.  spirit 'of  any  occasion,  especially.at  the 
country  dances  which  were  so  dLstastef  ui  to  Ward.    When 
he  met  one  of  his  old  soldiers,  he  always  stopped  him  f or  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  generally  knew  his  name.     It  was 
urged  agamst  him  by  Ward's  friends  that  he  had  allowcd 
his  note  to  be  protestcd.     This  was  an  imfortiuiate  ae(*u- 
sation,  for  it  devèlojx^d  the  faet  that  he  had  becomo  bank« 
rupt  by  going  security  for  his  friends.      Thcre  was  a 
popular  uprising  for  CarrolL     Ite  was  toasted  at  evcry 
banqqet,  and  eheered  at  every  barbecue.      The  grand 
jury.  of  Montgomery  County  "presented**  him  as  their 
prcference.     The  battle  raged  in  the  newspapers,  and  this 
is  rc*markiible  as  the  first  local  content  in  Tênuessce  in 
which  tlïe  newspapers  openly  advocuted  the  cause  of  dif- 
ferent candidates.      Tliè   **  NashviUe  Whig "   sup]>orted 
AVard.      The   "Xashville   Clarion"   sup[)orted   CarroU. 
Thé  claims  of  eaeh  were  vlolcntly  assailed,  and  hotly  de- 
fended,  generally  by  open  letters.     In  one  letter  headed 
derisïvely,  **  Ilurrah  for  Ward/'  the  lattcr  is  praisetl  as 
being  a  wise  man,  because  like  the  livise  man  in  tlie  prov- 
erb,  he  had  changed  his  opinion.     I  laving  been  a  Feder- 
alist in  Virginia,  he  had  become  a  Kepublioan  in  Tennes- 
see.     On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  ** Clarion"  published  a 
letter  in  which  **  A  Big  Fish  "  gives  his  reasons  for  not  vót- 
ing  for  CarroU :   Because  he  is  of  humble  but  poor  paren ts. 
Because  it  would  be  a  shaine  for  the  son  of  an  old  Revolu- 
tionary  farmer  to  nde  over  **  the  quality".of  the  State. 
Because  he  has  never  leamed  Latin  and  Greek.    Because, 
as  a  boy,  he  had  plowed  and  had  been  handy  at  reai>- 
ing,  log-roUing,  and  country  wéddings,  all  of  which  is 
coarse  and  vulgar.     Because  he  is  not  rich  and  did  not 
stay  at  home  during  the  war.     Because,  if  elected  gov- 
emor,  he  would  be  unable  to  sup])ort  the  dignity  of  the 
State  with  fine  dinners,  splendid  carriages,  liveried  ser- 
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Tmnts,  state  balls,  etc. ;  becauae  he  does  not  carry  himself 
with  sufficiënt  dignity  and  austerity,  but  will  heartily 
shalce  the  hand  of  a  ragged  feUow  soldier,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  distiuctions  of  rank.  Becanse,  if  elected, 
he  would  not  shake  off  his  old  f  riends.  It  was  well  enoügh 
for  low-born  loons  like  him  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country,  but  the  nobility.ouglit  to  have  the'honors  and 
rewards.  The  actual  votcs  for  each  candidate  make  a 
fitting  climax  to  this  long  score  of  dcrision.  Garroll  re- 
ccived  42,240  votcs,  and  Ward  11,200.  Carroll's  ina- 
jority  was  the  largest  ever  given  in  this  State  bef  ore  the 
wur-,  and  he  broke  thü  streugtU  of  what  would  now  be 
'  callifil  the  burtïuucraey. 

The  contrast  betweeii  Curroll  and  M'Minii  is  espeeially 
markcU.  The  latter  was,  in  all  tliinga,  a  conBcientïous 
artd  ])ainstakiiig  officer,  but  he  was  essentiiilly  a  man  of 
lliü  present  ten?ie,  and  he  possessed  none  of  the  powers  of 
conibinatlon  wlnch  enabk  more  gifted  mliKliÉ  to  foreeast 
the  future,  Carmll  ha*!  not  only  ficen  miieh  of  the  worldt 
hc  lïïid  alrto  profited  by  his  experiuiice*  His  poïsïtïon  on 
the  public  (pioHtion»  wliieh  canie  up  for  disinission  dunng 
his  long  adujinistnitton  was  of  ten  very  f  ar  frotn  U^ing  the 
pojmlar  pasition,  but  it  is  reniarkable  tliat  no  other  gov- 
enior  ever  had  so  nuieh  influence  over  the  legislatures  to 
whom  his  messages  were  addrcïïsed. 
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UASKB.OT  TENKE88EB. 

Thb  finanmal  history  of  Tennessee,  wbich  xeally  began 
onder  M*Minn*8  administration,  is  instructive,  though 
elaborate  and  intricate*  But  even  the  broad  ouüines  are 
f  uil  of  interest,  and  throw  mueh  liglit  on  thé  progressive 
developinent  of  tbe  State. 

The  Nashville  Bank,  ehartered  in  1807,  was  the  first 
bank  incorporated  in  Tenuessee.  Among  the  reasons 
urged  fór  its  eHtablishment  wcre  the  acconiniodatioiis 
which.it  was  expeeted  to  extend  the  State  iii  anticipation 
of  uneollected  revenue.  Tbe  arnoimt  of  its  stock  was 
limited  to  S400,000.  It  entered  into  opcration 'several 
years  after  incorporation.  Tlic  aiTaii*s  of  the  bank  pros- 
peréd,  and  it  was  long  oue  of  the  soundest  financial 
institutions  of  the  Southwest. 

In  1811  it  was  feared  that  the  State  would  lose  the 
advantagcs  of  a  sound  and  sufficiently  abundant  circuhi- 
ting  medium,  through  tlio  extinction  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  which  Congress  had  ref used  to  recharter.  To  rem- 
edy  this  evil,  and  also  to  reap  the  large  proiits  supposed 
to  flow  f  rom  banking  o]>crations,  it  was  proposed  to  estab- 
lish.  a'  State  Ëunk,  of  whose  constitutionality  no  doubt 
could  arise,  and  the 'Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  at 
Knoxville,  was  the  result.  Judge  Ilugh  L.  AVhite  was 
made  president,  and  continued  iu  office  until  1827.  It 
was  due  to  bis  consei^vativo  management  that  this  bank 
weatbereil  all  the  financial. storms  which  wreckcd  so  niany 
Southern  and  Southwesteru  bauks.     It  nevcr  failed  to 
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redeem  ita  notes  in  specie.    During  the  War  of  1812  the 
whole  country,  thrown  by  the  Embargo  Act  upon  its  own 
resources,  was  compelled  to  turn  its  attention  to  home  in- 
dustries.   The  demands  of  trade,  agrieulture,  and  manu- 
faetures  gave  an  impetus  to  banking  tliat  called  many 
new  enterprises  into  existence.     In  addition  to  this,  thé 
prominent  part  taken  by  Tennessee  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Creek  War,  under  the  impulse  of  local  pride, 
causcd  the  State  to  put  {6i*th  exertions  in  fumishing  sup- 
plies  that  strained  its  resources  to  the  utmosL    The  Nasli- 
ville  Rank  was  especially  liberal  in  advanccs,  and  one  of 
the  excuses  ofFei^ed   by  its  directors  when  subsequently 
cmbarrassed  was  that  its  diilicultics  all  dated  from  the 
loans  it  had  made  during  the  pcriod  of  the  war.     In  1815 
wcre  incorporated  the  Fayetteville  Tennessee  Bank,  the 
Ilolston  Tennessee  Rank,  at  Jonesboro,  and  the  Franklin 
TenntmHce  lUnk.     They  were  in  the  main  modeled  ui)on 
the  State  Bank.     In  1817  the  name  of  the  llolston  Ten- 
nessee Bank  at  Jonesboro  was  changed  to  the  Eastem 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  all  threè  were  allowe<l  tö  beeome 
branches  of  the  State  Bank.     In  1817  a  general  banking 
act  establishcd  bauks  at  Gallatin,  Carthage,  Rogersville,. 
Nashville,  Kingston,   Columbia,   Maryville,   Shelbyville, 
and  Murfreesboro.     AU  of  these  banks  were  establishcd 
for  the  public  benefit  and  to  ease  the  stringeney  of  the 
money  market  which  foliowed  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  after  the  peace  of  1815.     Eaeh  of  tliem  could  issue 
bills  and  notes.     The  charter  of  each  was  so  worded  as  to 
allow  it  to  becouie,  if  accepted  by  the  Nashville  or  State 
banks,  branches  of  these  institutions.     It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  peace  of  1815  would  bring  on  a  state 
of  prosperity  hithcrto  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try.    But  instcad,  various  causes,  whose  influence  could 
not  be  clcarly  estimated  at  the  time,  proiluccfl  a  finaneial 
crash  that  for  years  clogged  the  finaneial  industries  of  the 
country.     The  multiplication  of  state  banks  on  every 
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lumd  daring  and  immediately  foUowing  the  war^  the 
issues  of  which  were  nöt  based  on  any  sound  foundation, 
and  could  not  be  converted  into  specie,  drove  out  of  circu- 
lation  all  the  gold  ai^d  silver  in  the  country.  It  rapidly 
made  its  way  to  New  England,  \v'hose  banks  had  never 
suspendcd  specie  paynient,  to  the  stroug  boxes  of  cautious 
old  men  and  the  stoekings  of  still  more  cautious  old 
^  women. 

;  The  refusai  to  recharter  the  United  States  Bank  in 

^  1811,  and  the  binding  up  of  its  affairs  had  causcd  about 

j  ^^7,000,000  of  specie  to  bc  transport ed  to  England  to  jKiy : 

the  foreign  stockholders.     The  heavy  itnportatiou  of  Eng- 
\  .lish  gooils  stiU  further  incrcased  the  drain  of  gold  to  that 

-'  -  country,  and,  besides  desti*oying  the  sale  of  American  man- 

I  ufactured  products,  causcd  nearly  èvery  shop  in  America 

I  to  close  or  to  be  run  at  a  loss.     There  was  a  <?enerul  laek 

I  of  confidcuec  in  all  those  transaetious  where  couiidenee  is 

an  cssentiul  ingi-edient  of  prospority.    Tho  banks  of  New 
1  Rnghuid  distrusted  thoso  of  rhihidelphia,  and  these  again 

t  di^$trusted'^  tlio  banks  of    Louisville   aüd   Nashville ;  tho 

i  peoplc  distrusteil  the  banks,  and  the  banks  distrusted  tho 

peopïe.      A  tra  veler  from   Nashville  to  New  York  was 
1  either  comj>clled  to  pay  a  ruinous  price  fór  New.  England 

!  ^  exchange,  or  he  was  conipelled  to  have  the  value  of  bis 

money  cömputed  in  the  local  currency  by  an  claborate 
I  process,  whénever  he  stoppcd  for  a  night  at  an  inn.     The 

^  proiits  of  this  process  were  among  the  emoluments  of  tlie 

I  broker,  who,  like  the  tavcrn  keci)cr  himself,  the  barber, 

i  the  blacksmith,  and  the  man  of  livery,  was*  one  of  the 

\  necessary  institutions  of  every  town. 

>  A  gcneral  susi^ension  of  si)ccie  payment  took  placo 

throughout  the  entire  country,  except  New  England,  about 
1814,  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Tennessee  that  its  two  lead- 
ing  banks  struggled  on  without  resorting  to  this  expediënt 
until  1819,  and  tliat  even  thcn  tlie  State  Bank,  under  the 
management  óf  the  Ulustrious  AVhitc,  réfused  to  suspend 
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bot  oontiniiecl  to  redeem  its  notcs  in  specie  witlioat  a  single 
interruption.    Bui,  on  the  whole,  suspenuon  was  unavoid- 
able.      When  it  came,  however,  it  brougbt  with  it  an 
unexpected  stringency.    The  dharters  of  the  banks  had 
limited  the  quantity  of  bills  and   notes  that  coold  be 
issuedi  and  these  of  theniselves  were  not  sufficiënt  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  trade.     The  notes  of  other  than 
Tenncssee  banks  had  totally  disappeared.    This  scarcity 
of  circulatiug  medium  would  have  been  oppressive  in  a 
community  free  from  debt  and  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  daily  exehange  and  trade.      But  it  was 
disastrous  to  a.  community  such  as  Tennessee  then  was, 
having  little  or  no  reserved  capiial,  hcavily  in  debt,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  specuhitive  and  expansive  era.     Governor 
M'Miun,  in   1820,  8i>eaks  of  a  "general  pressui;^,  unex- 
ampled  in  the  history  of  our  government"    Various  rem- 
edies were  suggested  to  relieve  the  deprcssion  and  to  make 
**  moncy  matters  easy.**     Aniong  the  number   was  the 
suggcstion  that  the  State  IVamk  and  the  Nashville  Bank 
.  shoiild  eonsolidatc,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  this  purpose. 
Indorscmeiit  and   st;iy  laws  were  passed  forbidding  ex- 
ecution  to  bc .  issued  upon  a  judgnient  in  less  time  tlian 
two  years,  uniess  the  creditor  agreeil  by  indorsement  upon 
the  execution  that  he  would  take  the  notes  of  banks  in 
the  State  at  par.     Govemor  M'Minn  suggested  that  this 
remetly,  usually  ealled  **  property  laws,**  be  tried  in  Ten- 
nessee, whieli  was  dohe.     Under  his  administration,  and 
upon  his  suggcstion,  was  cxhibited  the  strange  paradox 
of  a  demoeraey  exhibiting  the  most  prenounced  features 
of  the  so-ealled  parental  or  patriarehal  form  of  govem* 
ment.     Anothcr  suggcstion  made  by  him  in  his  message 
to  the  called  scssion  of  1820  produccd  results  which  were 
prolific  of  many  evils  to  the  State.     This  was  the  estab- 
lislimcnt  of  a  loau  office. 

In  1817  the  IcgislatUre  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  tax- 
ing  heavily  any  bank  êstablished  in  Uiis  State  by  any 
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authorify  other  than  the  laws  of  this  State.  This  waa 
clone  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  in  Tennessee  of 
a  braneh  of  the  United  States  Bank,  newly  chartered.  A 
town  meeting  was  held  at  Nashville  to  protest  publicly 
against  the  passage  df  this  law.  .  Aniong  these  who  took 
a  prominent  part  at  this  meeting  wei*e  Felix  Grundy  and 
AVilliam  CarrolL  In  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a 
1  braneh  of  the'  United  States  Uank  déspite  this  law,  Andrew 

I  Jaekson  recommended  two  names,  one  for  president  and 

I  one  for  cashier,  to  William  Jones,  president  of  the  United 

!  St:ites  IVank.     Grnndy  wroto  a  private  letter,  suggesting 

j  ccrtain  names  as  a  fit  direetory.     These  fuets  were  subse- 

fc  quently  used  With  telling  êflfeet  against  Inith  Jaekson  and 

i'  Grumly  by  White,  during  thé  days  of  his  eandidiicy  for 

]•  the  presidency. 

,  The  management  of  Uie  United  States  Bank  refused  to 

I  establish  a  braneh  in  a  state  where  the  will  of  the  people 

had  been  expre^seil  in  opi)osition.    A  strong  sentiment  bc- 
I  came  general  in  favor  of  some  mcasirre  for  the  "  inflatibn 

of  the  currcney.'*     Governor  M'Minn  suggested   "the 
issuanee  of  tre:wury  certifieutes  cireulating  upon  the  faith 
of  a  publie  rcs|>onsibirity  and  resting  for  their  linal  re* 
^^  démption  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  lliwassee  Distriet, 

as  well  as  upon  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the*  State/* 
These  certificates  were  to  be  put  into  eirenlation  through 
the  agency  of  a  loan  offiee.  The  capital  stoek  was  fixed 
at  %1, 000,000,  in  bills  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer,  all 
of  wbich  **shall  bé  emitted  on  the.  credit  and  seéurity  of 
the  borrowers,  and  the  whole  to  be  wArranted  by  the  State 
.  on  the  proeeeds  of  thé  sale  of  its  unappropriated  lands, 
the  interest  of  the  money  arising  f rom  the  sale  of*  lands 
south  of  tlie  Freneh  Bi*oad  and  Ilolston.*'  Loans  were  to 
be  made  to  eitizens  upon  bills  of  exehange,  notes,  and 
real  and  personal  property,  thè  former  to  be-  secured  by 
indorsement,  the  fatter  by  mortgage  and  power  of  attor- 
ney  to  eonfess  judgment.    The  rato  of  interest  was  six 
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per  cent.  per  annum.    Notioe  must  be  giTen  before  call- 
ing  in  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  amonnt  loaned. 
One  agency  was  to  be  established  in  each  county,  and  the 
aniount  loaned  in  each  oouuty  was  to  be  detennined  by 
the  reUtive  aniount  of  taxes  paid  into  the  public  treasury 
for  tlie  year  1819.     The  name  of  this  institutiou  was  to 
have  been  ^*'  Loau  Office/*     The  biil  establishing  it  was 
prepared  in  the  luain  by  Felix  ürüudy.     It  is  not  known 
whose  auda^ity  suggested  the  device,  büt  the  caption  of 
the  bill  OU  its  passage  was  changeil  to  ^^  An  Act  to  estab* 
lUh  a  Ikuik  of  the  Stato  of  Teunesscü.*'     White  after« 
wuihIs  cliarged  that  this  was  dono  in  onh^r  to  give  the  new 
bauk  tho  iiiHuunce  of  the  coutidence  reiiosed  iu  the  State 
Rink  already  iu  existeuce.     This  charge  was  made  in  the 
Uuited   States  Seuato  wheu   Grundy  was  pi'cseut,  and 
there  was  no  deni:d.     Another  episode  whieh  oecurred 
duriug  the  discussion  of  this  nicasure  was  the   remon- 
strauco  agaiu^t  its  establishuieut     This  was  signed  by 
Bundry  citizens  of  Davidson  Cöunty.     Aniong  the  num* 
ber  was  Audn^w  Ja(*kHou,  who  aroused  tho  ire  of  sohie  of 
tho  h'gislutors  by  ix^marking  that  ^^any  mcuibcr  who  voted 
for  it  wouhl  iwrjurc  hiuisolf.*'     In  a  protest  cntcred  on 
the  House  Journal,  two  niembers  8]>eak  of  ^Uhat  most 
chinierieal  of  all  politieal  schemes  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee." 

From  the  first  the  new  bank  was  a  failure,  and  in  1821 
Governor  M'Miun  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  had 
not  met  the  expeetations  of  its  frlcnds.  In  1821  William 
CarroU  was  eleeted  governor.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  loan  office  of  1820  woidd  have  l>een  estiblished 
if  CarroU  had  been  eleeted  two  years  earlier.  With  the 
exci*cise  of  that  clear  judgment  and  sound .  practical  view 
of  things  which  distinguishcd  him,  he  diseards  in  his  first 
message  the  make-shifts  whicli  had  been  resorted  to  by  the 
previous  admiuistration.  He  puts  aside  the  **proi>erty 
jaws/'  tliê  **  reployin  an4  stays  laws,"  the  **  indorsement 
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laws,**  and  the  issuance  of  large  quantitieê  of  paper  money 
as  totally  iuadeqiuite,     Instead  lio  recomiueuds  econoiuy 
and  indu^try.    He  urgcs  as  prompt,  a  return  to  specie 
payment  as  the  circHmsbinccs  will  periuit.     Ile  dis|Kiscs 
of  the  proposition  to  uuite  the  Nashvillo  and  State  baiiks 
by  au  unanswemble  syUogism.     *^  Tkeir  streugth  eonsists 
in  tlieir  solvency  ;   if  tliey  are  sol  vent  and  continue .  so, 
they  have  nothiug  to  fear.    If  they  are  uusound,  a  union 
of  unsound  parts  can  never  make  a  perfect  whole."     In 
pbce  of  this,  he  suggests  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  banks,  and  thé  appointment  of  a  day  for  the  resump> 
tion  of  specie  payment.     A  law  was  at  once  p:issed  in 
aecordance  with  tltese  suggestions,  and  the  first  day  of 
April,  18'24,  was  api)ointed.     The  effect  of  CarroU's  mes- 
8;ige  Wiss  in  every  way  bencBcial.     It  arouseil  the  i>eople 
of  the  State  f  rom  a  lethargie  dependence  uix)u  tliè  hoi>e 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  do  something  to  )'elieve 
their  distress,  aiid  it  set  them  to  work.     In  his  messcige 
of  1822,  Govemor  CarroU  says :  "  I  am  happy  in  having 
it  in  my  power  to  say  that  the  pecuniary  embarasainents 
of  the  country  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  indus- 
try  of  our  eitizenS  and  the  surplus* produce  of  last  year."  • 
A  slight  depressiou  in  1823  agnin  alarmed  tlie  i)essimists, 
and  a  law  was  passed  directing  the  banks  to  loan  out,  as 
Boon  as   receivetl,  all   moneys  reeeived  f  rom  the  sjüe  of 
public  lands.     A  uniquc  resolutiou,  adopted  in  1823,  is 
peculiarly  charaeteristic  of  the  times,.aiul  giv^es  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  force  of  Governor  CarrolFs  influence. 
The  resolution.recommends  the  members  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  **  to  appear  in  clothing  entirely  of  domestic 
manufaeture,*'  and  the  pcople  of  the  State  generally  are 
'advised  to  ^^  manufacture  their  own  clothes  and  live  .within 
thèir  means  and  not  go  in  debt." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825  the  price  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  went  up  very  considerably,  and  as  a  resült 
brought  a  great  influx  of  capital  back  to  the  State.     In 
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nddition  to  thi!»  there  had  boon  a  ftteatly  inflow  of  pf>pnla^ 
turn  froin  tliu  oltk^r  StiitoH  niiiro  i\m  crtiHli  of  18 IB,  in 
iHmüctiiioiice  of  wliicli  tlu^rtï  Wiin  n  eikiiHtiitit  wiik'miij;  of 
tItD  t\Tvi%  of  cultiviitiuii  mul  ïiu'rtMUü  itt  tUo  H^^re<;:iUi 
pr*Klu(Tt*»  of  tlio  8ut*i.  In  1825  (Juviirnor  Carroll  HiuU  tt 
**|)UïiMiii{j  t<i  rüHret  oiï  tW  Impny  ftiul  pnïHjH^roiw  coinli- 
tioii  of  th«  State."  "Our  citizena  *  *  ♦  liavu  bet*D  nlievtnl 
lïjr  econoiny  aml  tlielr  own  exurtiona  aiitl  not  Ujr  Uio 
passing  of  laws  interferiug  Ijetweeii  iWbtor  and  creilitor 
wlik'li  never  fail  to  injnre  tlie  interestn  of  both."  "Our 
popnliiiion,"  he  atW-s,  "  ïm  inurt^aüing  wiiL  aatonishing 
riipitlity." 

On  tho  fiiHtof  Si  pti^niU^r,  18i<i,  iiUnnt  a  ywar  aml  a 
liair  lati>r  ttuin  ilio  tuuo  a|)pointtHl,  iill  the  ImtikA  in  Ten- 
nisaec»  cxtTi>t  tlio  Nanlivillü  Bank  atid  iu  hrani'lit^s  re- 
mi mcd  speriii  paynienL  Tla^re  wero  nat  want  ing  vincea 
to  extrlaim  tkat  it  was  l>;ul  [xdicy  ta  resumé  at  that  par- 
ticülar  time.  The  good  resul t^  whieU  flüwtnl  from  this 
were  enhanced  by  the  establi?i!imcut  of  a  braneh  of  the 
UnUiHl  States  Bank  at  Naslivillc,  the  previmis  law  ha  ving 
l>et^n  repeakd-  Tlie  Bank  of  Nashville»  however,  was 
seiintisly  cHppkd.  It;*  ii4>ti's  in  lH2*j  were  at  a  disc^onnt 
of  37 1  per  eent  Itü  niaiui^iiient,  in  pursnant^e  of  the 
pdit'y  of  stiaightforwanl  hoticsty  whïrh  had  distiiigmshed 
it  frniii  the  first,  dccïdutl  tn  wind  iip  ita  afïïiirs,  wliicli  waa 
at'iHtnliugly  done  with  but  sniall  K>ss  to  auy  one. 

The  f:uhuü  of  tlie  Nashvilk  B:inh  intfrased  a  suspieion 
whii  h  h:ul  Ixvomc  ciirrcnt  that  the  ncw  State  Bank  wa3  in 
trouble.  It  was  now  patent  to  all  that,  in  so  f  ar  as  the  ol*- 
ject  of  lts  creation  was  concerned,  it  wms  a  pmnouneed  fail* 
ure.  It  had  not  Wnefitetl  the  State,  It  had  not  betieBted 
the  citizen.  It  was  estiinated  that  dcbtors  \mi\  f nnn  tweU'o 
to  twinity-fiveper  cent.  for  every  ilollar  tliey  iKirroweiK  and 
that  the  State  gained  only  thi^^e  per  eent.  net  on  the 
nioney  invested  in  the  bank  even  whcnhonestlycondueteiU 
Iktwecn  the  adiournment  of   tbe  General  Assembb;  ta    j 
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1827  and  the  reassembling  in  1829,  three  hundred  jadg- 
ments  against  debtora  of  the  bank  bad  been  reeovered  at 
Nashville  alone.  In  1829  Govemor  CarroU  said:  ^As, 
however,  the  avowed  causeswbich  indueed  the  legislature 
to  establish  tlie  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennesuee  have 
happily  passed  away,  a  fit  occasion  seems  to  present  itself 
to  inquire  whether  a  due  regard  to  sound  policy  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  does.  not  require  that  mcas- 
ures  shoulil  be  adopted  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion  by  calliug  in  the  dcbts  due  to  itwith  as  little  dehiyas 
possible,  taking  care  not  to  injure  or  oppress  those  who 
are  indebted  to  it/'  In  pursuance  of  this  suggcstion,  a 
resolution  was  passed  directiug  the  conimittee  on  bauks 
^to  inquire,  into  the  policy  and  expediency  of  closing  the 
concerns  and  finally  winding  up  the  business  and  i*epeal- 
ing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tenncssee/* 
The  conimittee  went  earnestly  to  work.  The  managei*s  of 
thie  bank  beeaime  friglitcned.  On.January  3^,  1830,  the 
capital  was  sUirtled  by  the  announccment  that  gross  irregu- 
larities  had  Wen  iliscovered  in  the  State  Bank,  anil  th^t  the 
cashicr,  Joel  Parrish,  was  a  defaulter  for  a  consiilerable 
suin.  Being  pressed  by  the  conunittcev  Parrish.  conceived 
the  daring  design  of  liiaking  away  with  the  books  of  the* 
bank  in  order  to  destroy  the  only  evidence  upon  whieh  he 
eould  be  convicted.  Ilé  and  the  clcrk  were  arrested,  but 
not  until  the  books  had  been  secrietcd. 

The  amount  of  the  defaleation  was  discovered  to  be 
yerj-  ncarly  ^200,000,  a  large  part  of  which  liad  been 
drawn  out  by  f ricnds  of  the  cashier  who  had  nothing  to 
their  credit  The  clerk  had  embeizléd  about  $15,000. 
The  latter  obtained  an  entire  release  by  giving  a  lieh  on 
real  estatc.  Parrish  eventually  retürned  the  liooks  of  the 
bank  upon  an  agreenient  that  he  should  not  be  criniinally 
prosecuted.  Close  investigation  revealed  the  f  act  that  tlio 
agencies,  especially  those  in  West  Tennessee  and  in  the 
AVestem  District,  were  iü  a  worse  condition  than  the  main 
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baak.^  New  officen  were  elected  aild  were  instraoted  to 
bring  'the  affairsof  the  bank  to  a  speedy  close*  Alaw 
was  pasaed  directing  the  fiinds  of  the  bank  remaining 
after  payment  of  all  indebteduess  to  be  tumed  over  to 
the  board  of  public-school  commissionera  in  the  various 
counties«'  In  1833  the  cominittee  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  winding  up  of  the  a£Fairs  of  the  bank  estimate 
the  probable  losses  in  elosing  up  the  bank*8  business  to  be 
about  4^153,344.05.  The  whole  profits  f  roin  the  beginning 
amouutcd  to  1^341,639.62,  and  theentireexiienses  had  been 
♦153,884.26,  leaving  a  balance  of  ♦187,755.36,  or  very 
little  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  estiinated  losses. 

The  next  finamdial  venture  of  Tennvssee  was  the  Bank 
of  Tennessee,  chartercd  December,  1831.  This  charter 
was  rei)ealexl  in  October,  1832,  by  the  same  act  that 
established  the  cclebratcd  Union  Uank.  The  capital  stock 
was  to  be  ♦3,000,000,  of  whieh  the  State  was  to  take 
♦500,000,  issuing  bonds  thei^efor.  The  State  was  to  re* 
ceive  a  bonus  of  onc  half  of  onc  per  cent.  on  the  capital 
stock  and  interest  on  dei>osits  of  state  funds.  Profits 
arisiiig  from  the  state  stock,  the  bonus,  and  the  interest  ou 
de|)osits,  after  the. payment  of  the  bonds,  were  to  go  to 
the  common  schools.  In  case  of  a  violation  of  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  charter,  the  directors  voting  for  it  were  made 
responsible  in  their  private  proi)erty  for  any  loss  or 
damage,  and  next  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock.  Sus|)ension  of  specie  payment  was  cxprcssly  forbid- 
den,  and  bolders  of  notcs  who  had  dcmandcd  and  been 
ref  used  si)ecie  were  entitled  to  recover  ten  i>cr  cent  interest 
from  the  dtate  of  the  dcmand.  The  hotes  of  the  bank  were 
receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  State.     The  public  faith  of 

^  Andrew  M*Millin,  cashier  of  the  Knoxville  brancli  said  :  **  With 
but  few  exccptions  the  ageuts  in  Kast  Tennessee  have  acted  with 
strict  integrity  and  have  managed  their  agencies  ouly  with  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  .the  institution.'' 

<  Also  those  of  the  old  State  Bank. 
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the  State  was  pleilgecl  to  the  redemption  of  all  debts  of  the 
bank  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  state  stock* 
Proper  limitations  were  plaeed  upon  the  power  to  inflate 
the  currency.  The  charter  of  the  Uuion  Bauk  showed  a 
distinct  advadce  in  the  knowlcdge  of  the  proper  rehitions 
which  should  exist  between  State  aud  bauk.  In  1856 
the  stock  of  the  State  was  transferred  to  the  Bauk  of 
Teuncssee. 

In  1833  the  Planter's  Bank  was  chartcred  upon  the 
liiodel  of  the  Union  Bank,  as  also  the  Farnier^s  and 
Merchant's  Bank,  except  that  tlie  State  had  uo  stock  in 
the  latten  The  fomierwas  designed  as  a  Middle  Tennes- 
see  Bank,  with  headqüarters  at  Nashville,  and  the  latter 
as  a  West  Tennessee  Bank,  with  headqüarters  at  Memphis. 

Up  to  1838  the  three  subjects  which  chiefly  engrossed 
thé  attention  of  those  who  confined  their  attention  to 
state  affairs,  were  the  public  schools,  the  bauks»and  iuter- 
nal  improveuients.  As  yet,  however,  the  last,  although  a 
matter  of  consüiht  discussion  and  even  legislation,  had 
been  comi>clled  to  stand  upon  its  own  footing.  Esiiecially 
was  it  true  that.  it  had  uot  beconie  in  ahy  n^anner  cntan- 
gled  with  the  financial  institutious  of  thé  State.  On  Jan* 
uary  19,  18-58»  this  limit  was  oversteppcd,  and,  imdeterred 
by  the  exi)erienee  of  the  previous  ex])eriment,  tlie  legisla- 
tufe  chartcred  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  ^^  to  i'aise  a  f und 
for  interual  iuiprovements  and  to  aid  in  a  system.of  cduca- 
tion."  The  faith  aiid  credit  of  the  State  were  pledged 
for  tlie  support  of  the  bank,  to  supply  any  doficieucy  in  tho 
funds  sixïciücally  pledged  and  to  givc  iudeuiuity  for  all 
losscs  arisiug  tyom  such  dcficicucy.  Tho  caprtal' stock 
was  #5,000;000,  raised  from  the  wholó  school  fiHids,*the 
surplus  revenue  deposited  by  the  fedcral  goveniment  and 
in  such  sum  in  specie  or  in  f  und  convertible  iuto  specie  at 
par  value  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  balance. 
The  governor  was  dirccted  to  issue  ♦i^2,r>0Ü',000,  of  state 
bonds  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  bank.    Twelve  directors  were 
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to  be  nominatetl  to  the  General  ARscmbly  by  tbe  go^ernor, 
"  iDore  thau  one  thïnl  of  wlioi»  »ball  in  no  ea$e  be  mer* 
chania/*     FortuoaMy  for  tlie  Sta^»  William  Nïchol  was 
elccted  president^  aiul  ,Hi?nry  Ewïng  cai*bier.     With  but 
slight  intertuk*iioii»  citlier  Nicliol  or  Cave  Jolinsou   was 
[ji-eï^iileut  of  the  Baak  of  Tennesscc  mitil  I^ham  G.  Hurris 
becattie  govcriiür.     Anütbcr  proviüiun  in  tho  charter  ile- 
si<;ncd  fur  tht^  benefit  of  farmers^  aml  wbieli  siibseijucntly 
causeil  nuiib  trunble,  was*  one  fürbuUiii^j  tbö  bank  or  ita 
branclii'3  to  ilïscunitt  more  bilU  of  exuhaiiyc  than  notea 
and  InlU  üingle.     Of  the  dividtuda,  'ï  100,000  were  to  go 
to  oomnion  schools;  ^18,000  to  academica,  and  any  deti- 
uieucy  was  to  be  made  good  by  the  State.      The    bank 
uu<dit   not  owe  at  any  one  time,  excbisive  of  de{>o:$it^ 
more  tlian   tvvice  the  amount  of  iU  cajiital  stock.     Tbö 
uütc»  of  the  bank  were  reecivablc  fortaxes,     Discüimts 
were  tube  api^ortioned  aiumally  among  the  conntics  in  pro- 
^  jKirtton  to  tiie  number  of  qualrfied  voterü.     Of  tlie  boink 
orilered  to  be  issued,  4il ,000,000  were  sold  in  New  Vork 
at  par,  and  the   bank  reainnl  a  doidjle  profit  by  assign- 
ing  to  earb   brancb   its   pro  rata  and   aulhórïzing  it  to 
draw  at  the  usnal  rate  öf  exebani^e  and  reeeive  the  hills 
of  the   new    bank,  thvis  giving  theni   circubition  at  [mr. 
Another  problem  which  met  the  new  bank  on  the  threshold 
of  it3  cxi^tence  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  otber  baiiks 
had   snsjiendcd    specie  paymcnt,     If   pa^ïcr,   payable  on 
deniand,  had  been  issued,  it  would  have  been  pissible  to 
issue  but  a  small  amonnt  of  notes  l>eyond  the  actual  qiian- 
tity  of  specie  on  liand.     On  the  otlier  hiuuU  was  it  j^ns^i- 
ble  or  even  honcst  to  issue  pajwr  retlcemahle  on  demand 
w  ith  thti  express  intention  of  not  rcdcemiiig  it  on  dcniand? 
The  prohlem  was  new  and  its  soUïtlon,  thongh  novcl,  waa 
suecessful,      Post-notcs   were   issucd   payable   in   twelro 
nionths,  and  the  f  ai  tb  of  the  Vihiik  was  idt*dgcd  to  rcd^vm 
them  hl  specie  wiicnevcr  tlie  otber  bankn  reMimcd,  either 
beforo  or  after  niaturity.      Tlio  president  of  the   bank 
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reported  Üuit  no  inconvenienoe  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ment   Specie  payment  was  resumed  io  January,  1889. 

Thé  prineipal  bank  and  three  branches  were  to  be* 
loeated  in  Middle  Tenncssee,  two  branches  in  Elast  Ten- 
nessee,  and  two  in  the  Western  District.     An  eager  ri- 
yalry  arose  aniong  the  various  towns  for  the  loeation  of  the 
branches.      Thirty-sevcn  places  preseiited  petitions  and 
excitement  ran  high.     The  contcst  over  the  loeation  of 
the  capital   was  not  more   dctermincd.      The   selection 
finally  made  eansed  great  dissatisfaction  ainong  the  dis- 
ap]>ointedf   and  ior  a  long  tihie  tracés  of  bittcrness  rè-  ' 
mainiHl.     It  was  8up|)osi^l  that  the  h>cation  of  the  bank 
would  liave  a  dccidcd  effect  ni>on  the  future  i>rospcrity  of 
tlie  town  sclected.    The  branches  ultiniately  wout  to  llog: 
ersville,  Athens,  Shelby  ville,  Colunibia,  Clarksvilhs  Trcn- 
ton,  and  Sonierville.     Tlie  most  flourishing  towns  at  thut 
time  in  West  Tenncssee  were  Jaeksou,  Kandolph,  Browns^ 
ville,  Memphis,  and  La  Grange.    At  a  latt»r  date,  branches 
were  established  at.  Sparta,   Knoxville,   and  .  Memphis. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons   for  chartering   the  IWiik  of 
Tennessee   was   the   stringency  of    the    money   market. 
The  crash  of  1032  had  brought  ruin  to  or  seriously  criiv- 
pled  ncarly  evcry  one  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestcvn 
banks,  the  issue  of  whose  pai>er  had  been  entirely  out  of 
propottion  to  their  capitaL     It  is  to  the  honor  of  Tennes« 
see  that  évery  one  of  its  banks  came  triumphantly  through 
the  crisis. .  'But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  dcbtor  classes 
and  by  the  suspension  of  specie  payment,  a  pi-actice  which 
the  éxample  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  custom  had 
made  one  of  the  ordinary  expedients  for  financial  depres- 
sions.    The  Bank  of  Tennessee  failed  to  alleviate   tlie 
stringency  caused  by  the  curtailmeht  of  discounts  on  the 
part  of  the  other  banks.     The  aggreg^te  circiilation  of  the 
Tennessee  banks  in  183G  and  1837  was  about  $5,000,000. 
In  1842  this  had  sunk  tó  $1,200,000.     Had  the  iutention 
of  the  legislaturê  bc^en  carried  into  effect,  inuch  of  the 
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inifêriiig  of  that  pericxl  woultl  have  been  obviated,  But 
the  suriJiH  federal  revenue  whïeli  Imd  Wen  deposiUHl 
witb  tlte  Unïoii  and  Pkiiter'ë  banks  and  tbe  McmpbU 
banks  lia;cl  by  tbeae  been  loaned  out,  and  beinj^  requireil  to 
turn  over  tb  ia  siini  —  in  all  it  amoimtetl  to  l^l,3aö,74ö.41  — 
to  the  State  lïank,  these  institiitiiHia  foiind  it  nece^sary  to 
ref^trict  their  opera tiuus  and  eall  in  tbeir  loans.  Instead 
of  inflating  the  eurrency,  it  caused  a  contrartion  at  the 
most  eritïc^al  perifKb  In  additiun  Ui  thU,  only  ^1,000,000 
of  the  bond»  of  the  State  isi^ued  for  tlie  Wncfit  of  the 
State  Blink  could  be  siild  at  par  as  req inruil  by  law,  The 
rt^st,  ïi^  1,5  00, 000,  were  i*ub.ioinK^iUly  drstnnxd  by  the  gov- 
eriHïr  in  pursnanee  of  an  act  of  the  hgislature, 

Froni  the  first  tbe  dis^ati?«faettnti  wiu»  widc-spread  and 
genend,  (niveiinir  Cannoii,  in  183*J,  ^aid;  "The  bank 
ba»  fa  i  teil  to  effect  the  .iinelLoratiuu  of  uur  jH^^euniary  af- 
fairs  tliat  ït»  uut  hors  aiiticipatetb  _  •  .  The  re  iü  prubably 
itot  aiiDther  l;iw  ti>  be  fouitd  ainoii^  ottr  statuten  tbat  bas 
more  si^nally  failed  to  fnltill  the  wtHbctf  of  the  legisla- 
tnre/*  Anotlier  inio  of  tl  ie  eurioiis  finanetal  experitnenta 
of  Uiat  day  wan  a  »ttll  further  attenipt  to  nnite  banking 
and  iiitornal  iinproveuientH  in  tbe  Southwesteni  Kailroad 
Ruik.  Tbe  aet  chartering  thU  in^ititiition  was  pansed  ia 
Deeenibcr^  183T,  and  its  object  was  to  confer  banking 
]n4vi]4>ges  on  the  Jitorkhohlci-a  of  the  Lotii.^vüK  Cinein- 
nati,  and  Charlesttrn  ICailfoad.  Tbe  ilistinctive  featnre  of 
ihi:*  entorprise,  which  was  churtcred  by  three  State.%  was 
tiiat  eacli  f^hate  ïn  the  bank  Kboiild  bc  inseparably  eon-* 
ncrted  with  a  ëbare  iu  tbe  railroad  cotnjvany,  nevcr  to 
bc  tiiinsferred  without  it.  Every  jïersoii  owning  stock  in 
tbe  railmad  cotnpany  was  entitlcd  to  one  f^hare  in  tlie 
bank  for  eacb  «hanï  in  the  railroad  coinpany,  and  for- 
fciture  in  one  worked  a  forfcitni-e  of  the  eorrcsjionding 
dl  are  itl  tbe  othcr.  This  bank  actnally  went  in*jO  opcni- 
tioft,  and  iu  bis  nies*«ige  of  1811  the  governor  mentioni 
tbis  as  tbe  ouly  bank  tbat  bad  nut  &us|)ended  speciepaj* 
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ment    The  {aQare  of  the  nulroad,  bowever,  carried  with 
it  the  faihire  of  the  bank. 

Ëarly  in  the  forties  the  State  Debt  for  the  first  time 
began  to  be  a  subject  of  disquietude.     In'  1842  the  stock 
banks  of  the  State  were  ordered  to»  dispose  of  their  real 
estate  and  receive  in  payment   stock  of  the  banks,  or 
bonds  of  the  State.     In  1844  it  wais  found  necessary  to 
lay  a  hca^^y  tax  on  personalty  by  an  act  with  the  sig- 
niücaüt  titlé^  **Tó  preserve  the  fuith  and  credit  of  the 
State  and  to  avoid  reduciiig  the  aniount  distributed  alinu* 
ally.  undcr  existing  hiws  for   the   8upi)ort  of   comnion 
schools/*     In  1846  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extin« 
guishnient  of  the  State  Debt  was  created.     The  profits  of 
the  Baiik  of  Tennéssee  were  inadequate  to  the  demands 
u]K)n  lts     The  uecessity  of  cnrtaihnent  beeanio  apparent, 
and  it  was  found  neeessary  to  relieve  the  bank  by  a  sale 
of  the  State's  interest  in  the  stock  banks.     Froni  now 
until  the  war,  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  Tennéssee  is  in* 
tricately  injterwoven  with  the  history  of  the  State,  at  tinies 
dragged  into  the  ai*ena  of  politics  by  partisan  prejüilice, 
but  being  always  preserved  by  the  judicious  management 
and  undoubtcd  integi'ity  of   William  Nicbol  and  Cavo 
Johnson.  '  Nearly  every  govemor  of.  the  State,  froni  tlio 
time  of   its  establislunent  to  the  election  of   Governor 
Ilarris,  recommended  that  its  affairs  be  wound  up,  but  it 
lived  through  it  all. 

In  1852  the  Free  Banking  Act  iVas  passed  which  con- 
tained  the  gei*m  of  the  present  national  banking  system. 
Any  one  with  a  capital  of  ^50,000  was  allowcd  to  do  a 
general  banking,  business  and  issue  circulating  notes  jto  be 
secured  by  bónds,  worth  par  in  the  market,  to  bc  deposited 
with  the  comptroller,  who  was  required  to  issue  notes  coun- 
tcrsigncd,  numbcred,  and  registered  in  a  pro|>cr  book 
koi>t  for  that  purposo.  Subsecpient  amcndments  wero 
added,  and  the  whole  act  was  repoaK»d  in  1858,  but  not 
until  severol  banks  had  organized  under  it.    Tho  Ueueral 
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Banking  Aet  of  1860  placed  a  wise  restriction  upon  bankt 
and  banking  operationa^  and,  had  it  eonie  sóoner,  would 
have  prevented  not  only  tbe  speculative  mania  t)iat  ham- 
pered  the  legitimate  industries  of  the  State,  bot  would 
also  have  prevented  the  reckless  waste  which  tumed  tho 
blessings  of  interual  impróvéments  to  curses,  the  evil  ef- 
fects  of  which  still  clog  heavily  the  wheels  of  our  indiuk 
trial  cuteq)rises.  The  eapital  stock  of  all  banks  was  re- 
quired  to  be  puid  in  coin ;  it  was  not  to  exceeil  1^3,000,000 
or  go  below  1^300,000 ;  the  circulation  was  not  to  exceed 
twice  tlie  amouut  of  its  8{>ecie  bonds.  Monthly  state- 
ments were  to  be  made  to  the  comptroUer  of  the  State. 
A  sus])ension  of  specie  paymcnts  worked  a  fo'rfeiture  of 
the  charter.  Individual  liability  of  stockholders  ex- 
tendcd  to  the  aiuount  of  their  stock  until  the  origiual  sub> 
scriptiou  had  been  paid  in  fulL  A  sujiervisor  of  banks 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  'coufinueil  by 
the  senate.  . 

During  the  war,  a  part  of  the  bank's  funds  was  used 
to  advance  the  cause  of  secession.  In  addition  to  this, 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  were  issued  to  assist  the  confederate 
govcrnmcnt,  and  the  seeds  of  litigation  were  sown  which 
still  flourish  in  healthful  vigor.  The  issue  sfigned  by  G. 
C.  Torbett,  and  known  as  the  Torbctt  Issue,  was  the 
chicf  source  of  coutcntion.  One  of  the  fiist  acts  of  the 
Brownlow  régime,  aftcr  gaining  control  of  the  State,  was 
to  pass  certain  amcndments  to  the  constitutipn,  one  of 
which  declared  void  all  notes  and  bonds  issued  on  or  after 
the  sixth  day  of  May,  Ï8GI.  In  his  message  of  April, 
18G5,  Governor  Brownlow  suggests  an  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  the  ^^  three  old  banks/*  Ile  reganled  all  as 
insolvent,' and  reconimended  tliat  they  be  closed  up  and 
made  to  redeem  their  issues,  and  that  no  future  state 
banks  be  chartcrcd.  In  February,  18G6,  an  act  was 
passcd  requiring  the  governor  to  appc»int  six  directors  to 
wind  up  the  business  of  the  llank  of  Tennesseo.    Tho 
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Free  Banking  Act  was  repealed  (the  prenous  repeal  ap- 
plied  only  to  banks  to  be  organized  after  the  date  of  re* 
peal)«  and  the  bauks  were  ordered  into  liquidation,  saving 
only  those  which  should  place  their  notes  at  par  with 
United  States  treasury  notes  wtthin  sixty  days.  In  April, 
18C6,  the  board  of  dircetors  of  the  State  Bank  made  an 
assi<ninient  of  all  the  assets  of  tlie  bank  to  Samuel  Wat- 
8on  as  trik^teo,  who  procecded  to  wind  np  the  bank  in 
chancory.  In  ISGG  he  rt»i>orted  the  cntiro  assets  of  the 
liank  to  be  about  ^10,000,000,  ineluding  worthlcss  ohünis. 
The  case  continueil  ahnost  up  to  the  present  time.  When 
the  available  assets  were  finully  distributed  to  note  bold- 
ers pro  ratiu  provision  was  made  for  issüing  notes  for 
the  balance,  whieh  were  reccivable  for  taxes.  The  United 
States  Suprème  Court  had  already  decided  that  the  issues 
of  the  bank  were  receivable  for  tiixes^  despite  legislative 
enactnients.  An  attempt  was  made  in  18G9  to  couvert 
the  notes  of  the  bank  into  bonds,  hut  this  failed.  The 
.  bolders  of  tlie  notes  were  finally  paid  in  f  uil.  But  those 
who  had  iuoney  dcpositcd  with  the  State  Bank  haTe-never 
receivèd  auy  return.  Even  those  who  find  in  the  Brown- 
low  régime  a  justification  for  the  settlcment  at  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  that  part  of  the  State  Debt  issued  to  rail- 
roads,  can  and  do  offer  nothing  against  the  .validity  of  the 
claims  of  tbose  who  de|K>sited  their  money  with  the  Bank 
of  the  State  njion  the  faith  and'  credit  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Tenncsste. 

Since  the  war  the  financial  history  of  Tenncssee,  apart 
f rom  the  State  Debt,  lias  boen,  in  the  main,  the  financial 
history  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Apart  fro.m  a  few  so- 
called  exemption  charters,  obüiined  duriiig  the  disastrous 
period  following  the  close  of  the  war,  the  banks  of  Ten- 
nessee  rest  u pon  a  healthy  and  just  Irasis,  always  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  State.  Their  complete  severance 
f  rom  the  State,  the  necessity  of  regular  reports,  and  the 
inability  to  issue  notes  are  the  historical  sequeuce  of  the 
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flnanctal  expeneiice  tlirough  which  Xennessee  passetl  prior 
to  tli6  war,     A  new   spirit  of  coniniL^rciol  cooservati^m 
bas  come  iu,  bniigitig  with  it  tlie  i>osHïbilittt'a  of  a  nvw 
eru  of  cxpaniïioi]»  growtl^  aml  eiiWrprï^,     UiitU  a  knowU 
etlyu  cif  tlie  Iiïstory  of  tlie  varioim  Tt^nnoasee  bankü  nball 
Imve  bceu  lost  to  tbü  {H^uple  of  tbiïi  State,  it  is  Dot  {>mba- 
blo  tbut  tbe  Stilte  an  nuch  vvill  uvcr  n^^aiii  atti'in|vt  to  tlo* 
part  iu  uny  raUiinil  lU-givo  f  mm  ii'i  pnipi^r  ^*pllere  iiiU>  tlio 
lieKU  vvheto  givat  revvariN  oiily  coine  to  ifuliviihml  eiTort, 
giiiiU^*!,  walcbinl,  at  ui  guanled  by  tUe  jcaluun  ea^eriie^  of 
imlivldual  self-iuteri'st,     The  iiiiaiicial  lüstory  (#f  Tenue»- 
Beo  Ima  colorecl  atut  iiiflueuceil  tbc  wbok  eoiotJiL*rcial  eoiu* 
plexioii  of  the  State.     Radiating  froin  the  baiiks  of  the 
prcst^nt,  tbc  truc  spirit  of  busines^t  life  bas  i>eriocateil  the 
ctitïrc  social  ütructure.     Bushiess  ban  lawü  uf  its  owa  for 
viola tioiiH  of  w bit-b  it  has  lU  owu  pinusbinettts,  tinkoown 
to  the  cikIc.     Tbc  eoninieiTial  ]>ros|jciity  of  a  eomiouuUy 
eau  l»e  gaiigcd  by  tbu  extfiit  of  tbc  rt^i^^ii  uf  lhL*!4u  law», 
Bcfon^  tlie  war,  tbia  Hpiiit  was  pi^atali^ally  iitiknown.     lle* 
giiiuing  witb  tlic  Soutlicni  ]Aanti  r,  but  few  iti  pnuii(<e 
*lrcw  a  öbarp  lioe  of  ilcinarcatioti  bi'tweoii  tlic  exactionft 
of  busitie^is  aiul  the  liüienltïes  of  so(*ial  tifc.     Tbe  eiistum 
of  iki(lor.siiig  n*ïtc3  indiseriininately  for  fiieiuk  wan  iiiii- 
vi»rsal,  aiiJ  a  n*fusal  fivfiuently  brouj:jht  alnMit  a  rupture, 
at  tioiCH  a  persooal  elash*     A    bili  too  oftcii   prc^icnted 
ïirouscil  luigcr   aiul    iiulignation,      A  geivtlcinairë  criHlit 
wAa  mtptmscil  to  be  above  mispicion,  aml,  nsting  ujkih  thia 
mippositioti^  lUH.*rtïr3  wens  trikcii  with  Hic  guinln  of  mor- 
diatitH  uïhI  the  bill«  of  ibHtoij^  tbat  wuubl  ntnv  ütanip  a 
iiiaii  as  havlug  no  ciHtlit  at  alL     Iti  cvery  n^sjnH t,  tbe 
bnsïtirsH  üigaiiization  uf  tlii^  piusciit  U  somKlcr^  broadert 
and  bettcr  tbau  bcfore  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

nïTERKAL  IMPROVEMENT8. 

Interxal  ünprovements  in  Tennessee,  whioh  have 
played  an  important  part  in  ita  history»  were  at  first  con- 
finecl  to  tlie  uiaking  of  roaiU  and  tunipikcs  and  tho  build- 
ing of  jails,.  court-houst's^  and  stocks.  The  roads  leading 
from  Tennessce  to  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  were 
matters  of  inter-state  regulation  and  enterprise.  Uesolu- 
tions,  nieniorials,  and  niessagcs  were  eonstantly  inter- 
changed.  Very  soon  attention  waji  turned  to  river 
navigation,  and  the  pages  of  the  earlier  statute  books  are 
crowded  with  eiiactinents  allowing  inill-dams  and  fish  traps 
tp  be  ereeted  in  certaiu  creeks  and  rivers,  or  recpiiring 
thein  to  be  reraovcd.  At  first,  niattei's  of  this  kind  were 
snbjects  of  local  regulation.  In  1804  an  act  was  passed 
eni|K)wering  the.county  courts  of  the  State  to  order  the 
laying  off  of.  public  roads,  establish  and  settle  ferries,  and 
to  api>oint  where  bridges  should  be  built*  In  1811  Gov- 
emor  Blount  laid  bcfore  the  General  Assembly  an  act 
passëd  by  the  New  York  legislature  providiiig  "  for  the 
improvenient  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State  of 
New  Vork/*  whieh  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  of 
that  State  with  the  request  that  the  legislature  of  Tennes- 
see  be  fornially  requested  "  to  instnict  representatives  in 
Congress  to  advocate  stich  measures  in  relation  thereto 
as  shall  be  before  Congress."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  canal.  This  ineniorial  in  effect  turned  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  in  the  direction  of  intenial  navigation. 
In  November  of  this  same  year,  in  a  resolution  addressed 
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tó  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  Congress,  they  are  directed 
to  obtain  *^  f  ree  navigatiou  of  the  boatable  watera  between 
this  State  and  Mobile,  to  eatablish  a  road  from  East  and 
one  fi-om  Wt^st  Tinuiesae©  to  Muhile,  to  bo  kept  up  by 
ttinipikoa  amX  fi^ims  iit  |iriHH?r  [mnU  to  bo  krj»t  by  wliite 
jK^i»[*Ks  atul  to  ha  vu  tlie  Nut^-lu^x  Triu'o  kr]»t  iti  n^jmir»** 
In  1S13  i\w  goveriiur  uf  Teiiiie.^Hee  h  iwiiïiovuAHl  to  o|H^n 
a  coiTesiiüiuk-ncü  vvitli  tho  govi-riiorsi  of  tiic  Statc*9  of 
Alabatna  aiul  (.Jcorgia,  on  tlaj  üiibjirt  of  uiteroal  i iii prove- 
nictit  A  i'oriv^jHïiïileiiee  had  alrcmly  brcii  opt  tiuil  with 
thü  govoruor  of  Alubunui  in  roftn*  uoo  to  rtiiiovitj^^  Uio 
obsiinti'tiona  OiH^aniiUKHl  by  tlio  Mm^^^Io  aiul  iVllnTt» 
iSboaU  in  tho  TeiinrHsi*o  HiviT.  tinvinnor  MWIiiiti,  in 
liiü  mcHHa^ü  of  Si^ptciubcr,  1817»  aald:  *'I  will  .iitlmiit  for 
yoiir  coiisideratioti  iho  propiioty  of  tiirniiig  yoiir  alten* 
tioii  to  itiipmving  the  navigatiou  of  our  river^,  either  by 
ÏJicorjiuratio^  navigation  eoinpanits  for  ackflnite  nmuber 
of  yeaiü  with  tbc  ri*^ht  to  charge  toU,  or  by  such  otlier 
nieaiis  as  yoor  wimloiu  inay  sng^est/* 

One  of  tlie  fiist  steps  taken  in  pursuanee  of  tbis  policy 
was  the  api>oiutui<nit  of  a  board  of  inanagurs  for  ojieninj 
the  navigation  of  tbc  rivers,  wbo,  however,  bcyond  a 
meagre  ri'ixjrt  or  two,  accontplislied  nothing.  Tbc  gen- 
eral  IHilicy  of  interna  l  iihpro vemen t,  ho wever,  wat  rapidly 
ga  in  ing  favor,  and  the  Buécei^s  of  the  Krie  Canal  wns 
to  the  entire  country  an  inilex-finger  tbat  jMjintcd  towards 
the  goal  of  asüui'ed  i>ros]H*!'ïty.* 

In  1819  Oovernor  Xrjlinn  a^in  iirged  on  the  General 
Assendïly  the  üubject  of  ini  pro  ving  the  navigation  of  tho 
rivern  an<l  roads  in  the  State.  A  joint  residntion  emi>ow- 
ered  hini  to  ap^mint  one  or  more  fit  jM^rsons  to  exanuno 
and  explor©  tbc  navigable  rivers  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 

^  Tl  ie  ountr&t  bf  twcvn  Cüiitün  and  Tompkïns  for  llie  gfivcrnorship 
of  New  York  in  1H19  wits  a  Wiigt'r  of  Iwittle  lK'twt»c?ü  llit^s**  favanag 
mid  iliu^e  opiHj<»bg  intcrnal  ioipn>vement3.  The.  auc<re:Hl  af  the 
funiicr  gav£  a  rcucwi^d  iu^piilse  to  the  puUcy, 
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pose  of  reporting  to  the  next  Oeneral  Assembly  on  the 
obstrttctions  which  existed»  and  the  probable  expense  to 
bé  incurred  in  removing  the  saine.  The  idea  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  to  appropriate  iinniediately  $500,000 
for  thb  purpose*  Tn  1821  Govemor  M'^Iinn  submittcd 
to  the  Ti-easury  Department  oif  the  Uuited  States  an 
elaborate  report  prepared  by  himself,  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  Tennessee.  He  also  suggested  a  eanal  uniting 
the  Holston  and  Tennessee  to  the  Mobile,  it  being  hot 
more  than  eleven  miles  froin  lliwassee  to  Connasau]n:a« 

o 

He  also  urged  \x\x)n  the  United  States  the  necessity  of 
free  navigation  throügh  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennes- 
see River.. 

The  i*oustitiitional  questions  involveil  in  the  rehitioii  of 
the  fedend  goverument  to  iuteruul  impi-oveiuents  giive  rise 
to  long  debates^  acrimonious  disoussioüSy  and  exhaustive 
investigations.  Oiit  of  the  mists,  however,  Ileury  Clay 
emerged  as  a  1>ody  of  light,  and  takiiig  as  liis  basis  one 
of  thé  {lentateiieh  of  Democratie  authority,  the  re|>ort  of 
Mr.  ^tadison  to  the  Virginia  General  Assembly,  repjying 
to  the  resoliitions  passetl  by  some  of  the  States  in  refer- 
enee  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  he  evolved  the  prin- 
ciple  of  intenial  improvements  as  a  part  of  his  broader 
seheme  or  plan  known  in  American  politics  as  the  Ameri- 
can system.  The  objections  raised  against  the  participa- 
tión  of  the  general  goveniment  in  sueh  works,  which 
culmihated  in  Mr.  ]VIónroe's  eelcbrateil  veto  message,  hut 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  suich  works  and  compelled 
the  strict  constriictionists  to.  look  to  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
•dividual  States.  Clay's.si)otches  of  March  13,  1818,  aiid 
January  16,  1824,  were  widcly  circulated  and  read.  '  As 
yet  no  comprehensive  plan  had  l>eèn  formulate<l  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  evidenccs  óf  the  demand  were  riot  wanfing. 
In  182o  Kobcrt  H.  Dyer  was  loaned  *3,000  for  three 
yèars  for  the  pur]Tose  of  cutting  a  canal  f rom  the  Forkeil 
Deer  River  to  the  Mississ^ippi.    In. the  same  year  tlie 
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gOTemör  was  autborized  to  appoint  a  snitable  penon  to 
act  with  the  United  States  eng;ineers  in  the  survey  which 
was  about  to  be  made  of  a  route  through  the  State  for 
.  the  Great  National  Road.  All  of  these  ineosures  bore  bat 
little  fruit  at  the  time,  hut  they  indicated  and  encouraged 
the  gciieral  drift  towards  works  of  this  kind,  and  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  subscquetit  mania  or  bubble.  This 
tendency  was  furtlier  illustrated  by  the  readiness  of  the 
legislature  to  grant  sjiecial  indueements  to  those  who  es« 
tablished  manufactures  of  any  kind,  by  the  purchase  for 
the  State  of  the  patent  right  of  Eli  Whitney  aiid  Phineas 
Miller  in  a  machine  or  new  invention  for  cleaning  cotton« 
eomuionly  cuUcd  the  ^^  saw  gin/*  ^  and  by  the  nuniber  of 
lotterieH  authorized  to  be  drawn  for  public  and  local  pur* 
]K).ses..  Amoug  the  Hrst,  if  not.the  very  first,  instance  of 
a  legal  sauction  bciiig  giveu  to  lotteriea  in  the  Southwest, 
was  the  law  of  1794,  ^Vto  raisc  moncy  to  eut  a  wagon 
road  f rom  Southwest  Poiut  to  Cuuibcrland  settlcment** 
Lotteries  were  as  eouuuon  as  chui*eh  festivals  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  1825  the  tówn  of  Franklin  was  allowed  to 
prócure  a  town  clock  in  this  way.  In  1826  alone,  lot- 
teries were  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  Cumberland  Col- 
lege, to  improve  the  navigation  of  Forked  Deer  Kiver,  to 
build  a  masonic  hall  in  Knoxville,  to  enable  certain 
parties  to  make  salt  in  Bedford  County,  to  remove  ob> 
structions  f  rom  Caney  Fork,  and  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  manufactures  in  White  County. 

As'  early  as  1823  a  standing  committee  on  intemal 
im]>rovements  had  beön  appointed  in  both  houses  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  the  accession  of  Govei-nor  Carroll, 
who  was  a  Warm  iadvocate  of  intemal  improvements,  gave 
additional  strength  to  the  mövement  In  1825  a  joint 
resolution  urged  on  senators  and  eongressmén .  to  use 
tlieir  best  exertions  ^^  to  procüre  a  survey  of  the  route  be- 
tween  tlie  Hiawassee  and  Coosa  llivers,  by  civil  engineers 
1  This  was  the  '<eotton  gin." 
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of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  ftarvey  and  lay  ont  a 
road  fróm  Washington  to  Ne.w  Ofleans,  and  to  report 
wbéther  it  is  praeticable  to  uuite  the  waters  of  the  Uia- 
wassee  and  Coosa  Kivers  by  a  canal."  In  1825  the  com- 
mittee  on  intemal  improvenient  submitted  a  report  on 
the  Great  National  Road,  in  whieh  they  reeoromended  the 
line  that  would  run  throughthe  centre  of  the  State  to  a 
point  on  thé  Mississippi  Kiver  at  Memphis,  thcre  to  be 
diseontinued,  as  the  rest  of  the  joumey  to  New  Orleans 
could  be  made  by,  water.  Commissioners  wero  actually 
appointed  by  Tenuessee  and  Alabatna  to  exaiuine  the  Mus- 
ele  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee  Kiver  with  a  view  of  niaking 
the  river  at  that  point  navigable.  They  rejwrted  that 
'^this  could  be  done  at  wueh  less  expense  than  has  hereto- 
fore  been.thöught  necessary.'* 

The  difficukies,  however,  in  the  way  of  a  regular  and 
8}'steniatic  plan  of  operation  were  found  alraost  insur- 
mountable.  The  difticnlty  was  in  deeiding  upon  the 
points  of  conimencemcut.  Local  jealousies  werè  aroused. 
£ach  little  commuuity  clamored  for  recognition.  Politieal 
influenee  eame.into  play.  Even  the  attempt  to  encourage 
private  investnient  in  tumpike  stock  failed.  But  the 
principle  itself  flourishe<1v  and  although  the  way  had  not 
been  found,  the  will  was  thcre. 

The  very  st»nipli\<i  which  niado  t\te  strict  couHtructionists 
dcny  the  jH>wcr  of  the  gcMicnil  govcrnmcnt  to  undorUiko 
Works  of  inti'rnal  iniprovcnicnts,  forced  thcm  to  an  ae- 
kiiowlcdgmcnt  of  the  ncccssity  that  the  States  themsclvcs 
sliould  adopt  mbasurcs  for  this  pur]>o8e.  Great  works  of 
this  kind  were  in  progrcss  on.every  hand. 

In  1829  Govemor  CarroU  said  in  his  message,  ^^  In 
many  parts  of  our  country  the  great  work  of  interaal  im* 
provement  is  advancing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
New  York  canal  is  in  successf  ui  operation.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania  Canal,  fotir  hundred  miles  long,  is  nearly  finished. 
The  Baltimore  Railroad,  the  Chesapeake  Canal,  the  canal 
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imitiiig  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  that  of  the  mer 
Obio,  and  numerous  otber  uuprovemeots  of  less  magni- 
tude, but  of  great  value  to  tbe  internal  trade  of  tbe  coun- 
try, are  in  a  state  of  vigorous  prugression,  and  wiU  in  a 
few  years  be  entirely  couipleted.  AVith  these  bright 
examples  bef  ore  u3  does  it  become  Tennessee  to  be  idle?" 
In  eouiplianee  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  obedience 
to  a  genera!  deniaiid  from  all  ])arts  of  the  State,  the  Gen- 
eral Asseuibly  devised  the  first  systematic  plan  of  internal 
ittiprovemeut  in  Tennessee.     This  is  the  plan  of  1829.^ 

According  to  this,  a  board  of  internal  iinprovenient 
W£s  api)ointed  eouslsting  of  six  conimissioners,  two  east 
and  two  west  of  the  Cumbcrland  Mountains,  and  two 
west  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Oue  hundred  and  fifty 
.  thousand  dollars  of  the  unappropriateil  funds  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Iliwassec  district  were  set  ajiart; 
$60,000  for  Ëast  Tennessee,  $G0,000  west  of  the  Curober- 
land,  30,000  for  the  Western  District  The  govemor 
was  ex-officio  member  of  the  board.  In  1831  the  number 
of  eoinmissioners  east  of  the  Cumberland  Moimtains  was 
increased  to  three  and  made  a  separate  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinoving  obstruetions  to  navigation  in  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Ilolston  rivers  and  their  navigable  tribiitaries, 
and  tho  j!«GO,000  already  appropriatetl  were  turnwl  over  to 
tht*ni.  Tliis  Huuio  year  was  established  a  Iniard  of  internal 
iiiiproveiiiont  for  tho  nioiint^iin  district  of  MitKUc  Tcnnes- 
siHs  one  for  Cancy  Fork,  and  one  for  Obo<Vs  Itivcr  in  O  ver- 
tim Omnty.  Also,  in  eounties  west  of  the  Tennessee  UTver, 
the  county  eonrts  were  directe<l  to  ap|K>int  three  snitable 
persons,  residents  of  the  county,  boanis  of  eounty  eom- 
niissioners  of  internal  improvement.  Special  acts  were 
passed  ereating  boards  of  internal  improvement  for  Giles, 
Davidson,  Rntherford,  and  Bedford  eounties. 

The  constitution  of  1834  directed  that  an  effective  sys- 
tem  of  internal  improvement  be  established  throughout 

^  The  act  in  rcalitj  was  passed  in  1830,  January  2d. 
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the  State.  The  plan  of  1829  had  not  wórked  well  in 
practice.  But  little  support  had  been  exteuded  by  private 
citizens,  and  local  jealousies  were  so  Ktrong  that  the  phm 
failed  to  aceomplish  defiuite  results. 

The  next  plan  was  that  of  1835,  passed  February  19, 
183C,  for  the  construetioa  of  railroads  and  turnpikes  aml 
known  as  the  Penusylvania.Phiu.  The  principal  feature 
of  thiH  sohcuie  was  the  fonuation  of  cor|H>nitious  or  Ci>iu- 
{Kinies  for  the  prosocutiou  of  individual  euterprises.  After 
two  thirds  of  the  eapital  stock  had  been  subscribed  and 
its  payroent  secured  by  others,  the  State  was  required  to 
subscribe  to  the  other  one  third,  for  which  bonds  were  to 
be'  issued.  In  1839  the  State  was  required  to  subscribe 
one  half  and  eitizens  the  other  half.  One  third  of  the 
'  directors  were  to  be  apiK>iuted  by  the  State.  Under  the 
operatiou  of  this  law,  i^GG,GC6.CC3  were  issued  to  the 
Nashville,  Mürfreesboro,  and  Slielbyville  Tumpike  Coni- 
pany,  ^125,000  to  the  La  Grange  and  Meuiphls  Kailrbad 
Corajxihy  with  a  latend  braneh  to  Sonierville,  W5,000  to 
the  Galhitin  Titrnpike  Company,  and  ^40,000  to  the  LoIk 
anon  and  Nasliville  Tumpike  Couipany.  Tiiis  was  the 
first  faiut  beginnings  of  the  State  Debt.  The  interest  on 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  was  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany  and  deducted .  f rom  any  demands  that  might  subse* 
quently  acerue  to  the  State  upon  iU  st<ick.  In  18^7-38 
this  schemé  was  still  further  aniplified  by  the  formation  of 
the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  which,  among  otlier  objects,  was 
to  aiU  in  establishihg  a  system  of  internal  iuiprovement 
in  the  State.  The  bank  was  required  to  provide  for  tlio 
interest  of  tlie  l>onds  fnnn  its  own  protits  in  addition  to 
the  dividonds  aeoniiug  to  the  State  in  internal  impitive- 
ment  eompanies.  Should  this  l)e  insufKcient,  the  governor 
was  to  notify  stoc^kholders  in  the  eompany  for  whose  stock 
state  bonds  had  been  issued,  who  were  comp'^llecl  to  pay 
in  on  nhpaid  stock  enough  to  meet  the  interest,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  cha;i'ten     The  State  rctaiued  a 
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lien  on  the  works  of  the  oompany  for  the  amount  paid  in 
by  it  This  was  frequently  known  as  the  Partnership  Plan. 
The  State  bore  ali  the  burdens,  and  was  unable  to  protect 
itself  against  the  negligence  and  fraud  of  its  partners. 

Governor  Polk,  in  his  message  in  1841,  said:  ^  Indeed, 
our  wbole  intemal  improvemeut  system,  as  at  present 
organized,  is  so  very  defeetive  as  to  dewand  your  anxious 
aud  uuremitting  consideration/*  The  ainoutit  of  bonds 
issued  uuder  the  act  of  1835-3U  was  4(2G5,CG6.GGi,  hearing 
6^  per  cent.  interest,  and  under  the  act  of  1887-38  was 
|e300,000  for  navigation  and  ^599,500  for  internal  im- 
provemcnt  conipanies,  hearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 
Chai*tei*s  of  ineorporation  were  too  rea^lily  granted,  and 
works  di  no  iinportance  wcre  undertaken  for  tlie  purpose 
of  obt:uniug  süite  aid,  whicli,  by  a  judieioiis  system  of  es- 
tiiiiates,  was,  in  many  cases,  made  sufficiënt  to  accoroplish 
the  wholework.  It  was  ahnost  im|)ossible  to  pcrsuade 
the  inhabitants  of    any  locality  thut  any  work  of  local  I 

utility  was  not  for  the  general  good.     The  number  of  [ 

charters    obtained    was    so    great  that    4^4,000,000,  the  . 

amount  to  wliieh  the  state  subscriptions  in  all  internal 
improvement  companies  were  limited,  would  not  have  been 
suflicient  to  pay  for  one  half  of  what  was  actually  ap>  i 

plied  for.     The  faihire  to  comply  with  the  requirements  ^ 

of  law  on  the  part  of  the  stockliolders  alone  protectetl  the 
State.     Even  tlie  law  itself  was  so  ambiguous  that  no  | 

two  agrced  upon  the  same  constructton.  An  act  was 
passed  January  25,  1840,  repcaling  all  laws  authorizing  < 

the  governot  of  Tennessee  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any  ' 

internal  Improvement  eompany  on  bchalf  of  the  State. 
This  was  s)H>ken  óf  as  a  disnohition  of  }>artnersliipl  Pro» 
vision  was  made  for  a  eareful  investtgation  to  détermine 
whether  the  requirements  of  the  statute  ha'l  been  com* 
plied  with.  This  was  used  in  terrorcm  to  force  many 
companies  to  surrender  their  charters,  and  in  a  great 
measure  accomplinhed  its  purpose. 
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Tlie  financial  crash  of  1837  was  oue  of  the  causes 
which  forced  the  State  to  witbhold  aid  from  intenial  im« 
provementcoiupaiiies.  But  the  most  pótbnt  was,  no  doubt, 
thé  ioabiUtjr  to  devise  a  phin  that  would  accomplish  tlie 
Tesult  effectively  and  ecouoDiicaUy.  In  thé  mean  time, 
raUroads,  as  a  means  of  transiK>rtation,  had  passed  beyoiid 
the  experimental  ^tagé,  and  the  popuUir  desire  for  natioual ' 
advancetneut  had  tumed  enthusiastieally  in  that  direction. 
It  had  become  a  mania,  and  as  sueh  raged  witli  unabated 
f ury  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  As  attention 
was  more  steadily  tumed  towards  railroails,  canals  and  the 
navigation  of  rivers  reeeived  less  consideratiou.  Au*  oc« 
casionair  reference  to  schenies  that  had  ouee  been  niueh  in 
the  public  eye  is  found,  but  nothing  niöre.  Govoriior 
Cannon  in  1835  urges  the  construction  of  a  canal  from 
Savannah  on  tlie  Tcuncssec  Kiver  to  IVig.IIatchie  iicar 
Bolivar,  which  would  shorten  the  distance  of  stcainboat 
navigation  about  four  hundre<l  miles.  So  little  intt^rest 
was.taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  that  $300,000 
appropriated  by  an  act  of  1841  were  never  spent,  on 
account  of  a  disagreement  between  the  board,  and  oflicers 
of  the  Bank  of  Tennessce. 

The  first  railroad  chartered  in  Tennessce  *  was  the 
^Icmphi»  l{aih*oad  Company,  in  1831.  Tliis  title  was,  in 
1833,  changcd  to  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Kaili^oad 
Company^  which  was  to  run  from  Memphis  to  Pulaski, 
there'  to  conneet  with  anothcr  railroad  which  it  was  sup- 
]K>sed  would  be  constructed  by  Alabama  from  Florence.^ 
Oné  of  the  next  roads  chartered  was  the  La  G  range  and 
Memphis  Railroad,  which  reeeived  #125,000  ft*om -the 
State.    It  was  perhaps  this  that  enabled  it  to  build  the  six 

1  The  first  built  was  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

*  I  canfin'd  in  the  statiites  no  act  chartoiïnjr  the  Memphis  Railroad 
Coihpany.  The  date  is  given  in  tlie  act  which  chanj^d  the  title.  The 
act  refen  to  December  17, 1831,  and  agaiu- to  December  IS!,  1831| 
MM  the  date  of  the  first  act 
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miles  whioh  were  actually  eonstructed  in  1837.  Ssilroads 
from  New  Orleana  to  Nasbville,  f rom  Meinphis  to  souie 
point  in  Virgiuiist,  from  Meiiiplus  to  Charleston,  from 
Charlestoii  tbrough  the  eastem  \ïSLtt  of  the  State  to  <Jin- 
cinnati  and  Louisville,  were.  the  niain  topics  of  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  largest,  certaiuly.the  most  conspicuous  rail- 
road  euterprtse  of  that  day  was  the  Charleston,  Cincinnati, 
and  Louisville  Uailroad.  For  several  years  it  was  a  matter 
of  interstate  diplomacy  and  negotiation.  The  messages 
of  tlie  jgovemors  and  the  statute  books  of  the  States  are 
filled  with  mentions  of  it  and  references  to  it  In  Colum* 
bia,  ü  reene ville,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville 
meetings  were  held,  si)eeehes  were  niude,  and  resolutions 
M'ere  passed.  Tennt^ssee  was  thé  last  State  to  |>as8  the  act 
of  ineoriH)ration.  Tlie  governor  was  direettnl  to  subseribe 
$^650,000  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  !r32,000  in  bonds 
wëre  actually  issued.  Most-  of  these  were  subseiiuently 
returned  and  the  subscription  caneeled,  but  new  vehemence 
had  l)een  given  to  internal  improvements  or,  as  it  had  now 
beeonie,  the  i*aiIroad  mania.  But  it  was  not  without  sig- 
nifieancc  that  the  State  was  coni|)elled  in  184G  to  meet  a 
deficit  of  interest  on  the  bonds.   . 

In  1845  was  held  the  great  commercial  convention  at 
Memphis,  over'whieh  John  C.  Callioun  presided.  The  • 
object  of  the  convention  was  to  bring  together  the  friends 
of  internal  improvements  for  mutual  discussion.  It  was 
lieve  that  Calhoun  came  out  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  deelaring  it  to  be  a/^  great  inland  sea.** 
The  immediate  outgrowth  of  this  convention  was  the  build* 
ing  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Kailroad.  The  history 
of  this  enterprise  forms  an  important  chapter  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  making  of  Tennessee.  It  b 
worthy  of  being  detailed  at  some  length. 

In  those  days  a  certain  eflieaey  was  attached,  in  the 
|)opular  mind,  to  a  railroad,  entirely  independent  of  the 
greater  ease  of  locomoUon  and  facilitated  transportation 
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of  f reight  ^liicb  came  with  it    Even  80  c)ear-headei1  a 
man  of  bustneas  as  Marous  R  Wiueliester  seemed  to 
think  that  thé  advantages  that  flowed  froin  a  railroad 
Btretchcd  thcmsclvcs  along  ito  rails  foot  f or  f oot     lu  a 
letter  written  in  1834  be  says:  ^^  If  the  JaeksoYi  company 
owned  the  propeily  and  souie  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  of  Memphis  they  would  liave  every  iuducement  to 
string  their  road  through  our  town  f roui  north  to  south, 
vhich  would  regenerate,  it  seems  to  me,  every  part  and 
jM>rtion  of  it/*     In  the  oyes  of  most  Auiericans  of  tliat 
day,  the  town  that  was  so  fortunato  as  to  come  witlün  tho 
influence  of  A  railroad  was  like  au  Indian  village  witli  a 
JM>werful  medieine  man.     Witli  ideas  sueh  as  these,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  ambitieus  a  place  as  Memphis  was 
eager  to  have  a  raili*oad.     Capit:d,  as  politieal  ccouomisto 
use  the  phrase,  had  not  tumed  its  attention  in  tliis  dircc- 
tion.     The.  motive  power  then  was  a  comiiound  of  agri- 
culture  and  sentiment.     Koads  were  built,  not  from  aeeu* 
mulated  savings,  but  from  tlie  proceeds  of  a  diseounted 
ineomlng  era  of  pros})erity.     The  method  of.  proeeediug 
was  for  Various  loeal  eompauies  to  be  fi>rmcd,  eaeh  of  \yhieli 
built,  or  ex|H)cted  to  build,-  a  f  ra»;meut  of  road  desiguêd 
to  connect  with  óther  fnigmento  until  a  thnmgli  line^  as 
it  is  now  ealled,  was  finishinl.     In  this  way  the 'La  G range 
and  Memphis  Uailroad  and  the  Tuseumbia,  Courtland,  and 
Decatur  railroads  had  In^eu  begun  aud  had  failed.     As  its 
name  iudiclted,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Kailroad  was 
designetl  to  connect  these  two  cities. 

The  puUio  discussion  of  this  quèstion  elicited  a  general 
enthusiasm,  and  it  became  the  leading  topic  of  the  *day, 
The  most  prominent  statesmen,  (lolitieians,  merclianto  of 
Tennessce  and  Georgia  and  South  Chrolina  became  its 
warmest  adyocates,  and  men  llko  Ilayne,  who  had  gaiued 
nationab  fahie  in  his  brilliant  debate  with  Webster,  aud 
Jouesof  Tenncssee  took  a  K*atliug  ]KU*t  iu.advm*atiug  this 
enterprise.  Jonês  added  to  his  ah*eady.  brilliant  reputa- 
tion  by  thé  force  and  cloqueuce  of  his  speeches.         r 
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For  more  ihan  a  year  he  canvassed  West  Tennesaee, 
North  Mississippi,  North  Alabama,  Memphis,  New  Or« 
leans,  aud  Charleston.    The  eoriK>ration  of  Memphis  sub- 
soribed  )i^00,000.     The  largcst  iudividual  subacription 
'was  that  of  K.  C.  Briukley,  ^15,000.    Jones  was  elected 
president,  and  George  W.  Suüth,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
He  was  soon  succeeded  by  Sam  Tate.     The  road  was 
dividcd  for  werking  puri)oses  into  two  scfctions.     The 
eastcrn    division    extendod   froni  the  Alabaiua  line  to 
StevensoUi  where  iteouueeted  with  tho  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga  Kailroad,  and  the  western  to  Memphis,     In  1851 
the  letting  of  tlie  eontraets  began.     Soon  after  this,  Jones 
was  eleeteil  to  the  United  States  Senate.     Ile  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  A.  E.  Mills  of  lluntsvillc,  and. under  Mills 
tho  lines  eonti*acted  for  under  Jones  werc  finished.     The 
fii*st  track  laid  was  at  tlic .  crossiug  of  Union  Street  in  ' 
^leinphis,  on  April  1,  1852.     But  after  the  contracts  for 
the  rest  of  the  work  had  been  let,  the  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted.     An  added  enibarrassment  was  the  failure  to  get 
a  charter  through  the  ^lississippi  legislature  allowing  the 
.  right  of  way  aeross  the  northeast  eonier  of  tho  State,  owing 
to  tho  opiK)sition  of  the  friemlsof  the  Mississippi  Central 
Kailmad.     In  order  to  overeonie  this  hostility,  Mills  and 
Tate  for  their  road  agreed  to  subseribe  Jjl  25,000  of  the 
ca]»ital  stcK'k  of  that  eoneern.     Wheri  submittetl  to  the 
boani  of  diiHTtoi'S  of  the  Meiuphis  and  Charleston  Kailroad 
*this  contract  was  indignantly  rejeeted,  sonie  of  the  direc- 
tors  declaring  they  would  resign  before  accepting  a  charter 
on  such  disgraceful  terms.     At  this  time  Tate,  who  lived 
at  Memphis^  was  the   only  acting  officer  on  the  western 
division,  ^lills  living  at  Iluntsvüle  aml  having  charge  of 
the  easteni  division.     Even  the  warmestand  most  hojxy 
ful  friends  of  the  cnterprise  now  hegan  to  despair  of  its 
completion.     The  ono  ray  of  hoj>e,  howevér,  was  the  fact 
that  ono  man  had  demonstratetl  an  executive  ability  and 
eomprèhensive  grasp  of  affairs  that  gave  promise  of  sub» 
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stantiil  resulta*    Tbis  was  Sam  Tate,  the  aecretary  and 
treasorer^  and  even  he  had  sent  in  hU  resignation  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1854,  on  wbich  day  there 
was  tobe  a  general  meeting  of  stockholderis  at  Tiiscunibiai 
Alabauia*.   The  object  of  tlie  meeting  was  to  considerlhe 
rejection  or  acceptauce  of  the  eontraet  ^hich  Tate,  since 
its  foruier  rej<>ction  by  the  board,  had  agsiin  éntered  into 
with  tlie  Mississippi  Central  Company^    After  a  stóniiy 
debate   the  coutnict  waa  aeeopUnl.      Milb  resigiied  tliö 
prosidoncv,  and  ïate  the  siHjn^Uiryship.     The  latter  was 
then  offered  the  foruior  |>ositiou  but  deiHnod.     Nothing 
eould  more  distinctly  emphasize  the  difference  betwecn 
the  two  stages  of  developmetit  in  railroad  building  of 
that  day  and  tbis  than  the  fact  that  for  several  days 
the  presidenoy  wcfitt  absolutely  begging.     Finally,  af  ter 
grcat  pérsuiision,  Sam  Tate  was  induced  to  accept  the  |K>si- 
tiön.     TateV  first  action  was  decisive.     Ile  made  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  what  money  was  still  needed  to  coniplete 
thework.     Ah-eady*2,000,000  had  been  sput.     Ile  de- 
eided  that  S»l  ,600,000  would  stiU  be  nccessary.    A*stock- 
holders*  meeting  was  at  once  heUl  at  lIuntsviHc,  bef  ore 
vhich  Tate  laid  his  statement  of  the  affairs  óf  the  com- 
pany.    All  his   recommendations  wcre  at  once  adopted. 
He  deolared  that  è400,000  wcre  nccessary  to  complete 
wdrks  then   in  "process   of    construct  ion.      Tbis,  as    he 
pointed  out,  could  only  be  raised  by  the  stockhohlers  sub- 
seribing  for  that  amoimt  of  the  bohds  that  were  to  be 
issned.     It  woukl  be  impossible  to  get  Northern  capital- 
ists  to  in  vest  in  so  doübtful  a  security.     Tate's  rcputation 
had  gone  before  him,  and  he  gained  the  implicit  coiifidcnce' 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  f  312,000  were  at 
once  taken,  and  be  was  urgèd  to  proceed  with  tbis  amount. 
But  he  refnsed  ön  the  ground  that  he  could  not  regard  it 
ias.honorable  to  speculate  at  the  risk  of  men  whose  bread 
depended  tipon  their  daily  labor.     After  the 'adjournment 
of  the  stockholders,  Tate,  with  an  energy  that  filled  with 
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euthutiasm  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him^  at  once 
set  out  in  a  buggy  to  vUit  the  largest  stockholden  to 
persuade  them  to  increase  their  subscriptiona.  On  all 
sitles  he  proclaimed  tbat  he  had  money  on  hand  sufficiënt 
to  imy  off  at  the  ncxt  pay^lay,  August  IS^  1854,  and  that 
if  tho  ^OOyOOO  wcro  not  assurcd  by  that  day,  he  would 
give  notice  to  8us))end  work.  Ile  iK>st}>oncd  the  pay«day 
uiitil  the  tweuticth  of  August.  Aftcr  a  long  and  arduous 
jouruoy  up  and  down  tho  bbautiful  and  fertile  valley 
tlirough  whioh  tho  Meniphis  aiul  Charleston  Kailroad  now 
runs,  he  drove  into  Iluntsvillo  on  tlie  evcniiig  of  the 
eightcenth  of  August  lle  was  met  on  the  piihlic  square 
by  au  immense  throng  of  citizens  who  had  foUowed  bis 
course  with  enthusiasm,  and  wlio  now  greeted  him  with 
cheers.  Standing  in  bis  buggy,  he  aunounced  that  his 
subseription  list  still  hiekcd  |(13,000,  In  a  moment 
this  was  subscribed  by  four  of  the  bystanders,  and  amid 
cheers  not  unlike  those  that  greeted  Fourth  of  July  orator^  , 
duriug*  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  Tate  announced 
tliat  the  road  would  be  a  succoss.  lle  promised  at  the 
time  to  have  the  rood  completed  by  tho  Ist  of  April,  1857. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  last  spike  was  driven  on 
the  27th  of  Mai*eh,  1857.  His  calculations  had  missed 
absolute  accuracy  by  only  four  days. 

When  the  road  was  completed,  nearly  25,000  people 
visited  Memphis^  upon  the  invitation  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany,  to  celebrate  the  successf ui  completion  of  so  impor- 
tant a  work,  and  also  to  wituess  the  marriage,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River.  This  ceremony  consisted  in  pouring  a 
hogshead  of  Atlantic  water  into  the  Mississippi  River 
amidst  the  booming  of  cahnon  and  the  shoutiug  of  the 
l)eople.  The  building  óf  tliis  road  not  only  rounded  out 
a  period  in  Tennessee  history ;  it  was  also  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Southwest.  The  completion  of  the 
great  sub-Alpine  tunnel  did  not  affect  the  commercial 
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interoooTse  and  development  of  France  and  Italy  more 
decidedly  thaii  the  oompletion  of  the  Meinphis  and  Charles- 
ton Kailroad  affected  the  intercourse  and  development  of 
the  entire  Soudiwest  of  the  United  States.    Tlie  oomple- 
tion óf  this  road  gave  us  the  Tennesscc  which  we  have  now. 
In  1848  an  attompt  was  made  to  establish  a  new  systcm 
of  state  aid  to  railroadd.    The  distinctive  feature  of  this 
plan  was  that  the  State  indorscd  the  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  conipanies^instead  of  issuing  its  own.    The  State  was 
secured  \)y  a  Hen  on  the  whole  stock  of  the  compauy  and 
on  the  road  fixturcs,     Curiously  euough,  however^  these 
bonds  Si>Id  for  less  than  par,  whcreaS  the  bonds  of  the 
State  were  at  or  above  jmr.     This  plan  proved  to  be  not 
more  satisfactory  than  the  othcr.     lts  most  glariug  defeets 
were  the  failure  to  devise  means  by  which  the  State  could 
examiné  into  the  financial  condition  of  the  corporations 
whose- bonds  had  been  indoi*sed,  and  the  failure  to  isescrve 
to  the  State  the  power  of  legislating  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests.    In  addition  to  this,  being  an  indorser  and  guaran- 
tor  of  the  bonds  issuédv  the  ability  of  the  Süite  to  protect 
itself  dcpended  on  the  actions  of  those  over  whoni  it 
had  little  coutroL     Still  another  grave  disaclvantage  was 
the  fact  that  the  lien  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
depended  «pon  thé  deed  to  be  made  by  the  company  in- 
stead  of  public  act  or  statutc.     In  1749-60  an  attcmpt 
was  made  to  correct  tlicse  defects.     The  State  was  to  issue 
its  o>vn  bonds  and  have  vestcd  in  it  the  title  to  the  roads 
,to  secure  the  debt  created  for  their  benefit,  and  itfdividual 
stockholders  v^-ere  requireil  to  accept  and  riitify  the  act. 
But  again  the  legislaturó  failed  to  provide  mcasures  by 
which  information  could  be  obtained  of  the  condition  of 
the  companies,  and  also  by  which  the  State  could  legislate 
as  a  sovereign  instead  of  resorting  to  the  courts  as  an  in* 
dividual. 

The  act  of  Febmary  11,  1852,  was  passed  to  avoid  thé 

'    defects  of  all  previous  enactments,    Uuder  tliis  act,  thö 
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State  üebt  was  contracted,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inoompetency  of  the  so-called  ^  Brownlow  régime/*  imme- 
diately  after  the  war,  when  a  large  niajority  of  the  votert 
of  the  State  were  disfranchiscd,  tlie  success  of  the  act 
would    have  been  nuniixed  with  eviL     The  honds  of 
the  State  were  issued  in  its  soveroign  capacity,  for  the 
paymont  of  which  its  credit  was  plcdgeil,  and  without 
involving  itself  in  any  relation  of  trust  or  paitnership. 
The  manifest  intention  of  tlie  law-niakcrs  was  to  float  the 
honds  at  or  above  par  by  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State 
for  their  payment,  which  wouhl  not  have  been  done  had 
any  qucstion  of  the  primary  liability  of  the  conijKinies 
been  entcrtained.     It  was  the  in.U'ntion,  an  intention  alto* 
gether  reasonable  and  wcll  f ouudetl  at  the  time,  to  provide 
means  by  which  to  save  the  State  f  rom  all  loss,  if  possible^ 
and  certainly  to  reduce  this  loss,  if  any  nhould  occur,  to  a 
minimum.     The  war  could  not  be  foresceh.     ITie  losses 
eould  not  have  been  avoided.     llad  it  not  been  for  the 
war  and  the  Brownlow  administration,  the  debt  of  Tennes- 
see  would  doubtless  have  been  paid  in  fulL     The  act  of 
Fcbruaiy  11,  1852,  wascalled  an  act  to  establish  a  system 
of  internal  improvements  in  this  State.     It  requireil  each 
railroad  company  to  have  v^honafiih,  subscription  to  its 
capital  stock  sufficiënt  to  gradc  bridges  and  prepare  for 
the  iron  rails  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  main  trunk  line. 
The  governor  was  to  exact  a  rigid  cdmpliance  with  these 
temis.     After  this  had  been  done  and  tlürty  miles  of  the 
road  at  either  terminus  prepared,  the  govemor  was  to 
issue  ^8,000  amile  in  six  per  cent.  state  honds,,  to  be  used 
in  procuring  rails  and  equipments  alone.     The  State  was 
to  be  ihvested,  upon  the  issuance  of  these  honds,  with  a 
first  Hen  or  mortgage  upon  the  scction  so  prepared,  with- 
out a  deed  of  the  company.     Other  sections  of  twenty 
miles  each  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.     After  the 
completion  of  the  road,  the  State  was  invested  with  a  prior 
lien  or  mortgage  on  all  its  iuterests,  franchises,  eijuip- 
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nients,  eto.  *  Tbe  oompany  was  to  deposit  in  the  Bonk  of 
Tenuessee^  fifteen  days  bef  ore  due,  tbe  interest  on  tbe 
bonds  as  satisfactory  evidence  tbat  the  saiue  had  been 
paid*  Upoü  f aQure,  thé  govemor  was  to  take  charge  óf 
the  road»  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  until  the 
interest  in  arrears  should  have  been  patd.  If  the  cotnpany 
failed  to  pay  the  bonds  when  they  feil  due,  the  State  was 
to  take  possession  and  dispose  of  the  road  to  protect  itself, 
Five  years  after  the  coui])letion  of  the  road,  one  i)er  cent. 
per  annuin  upon  the  amount  of  bouds  issuéd  was  to  be 
set  apart  by  thé  compauy  and  used  to  retirc  the  bonds  of 
the  State,  which  bouds  when  retired  were  tobe  a  credit  on 
the  tlebt  dui)  the  State,  and  these  bonds  were  to  l>e  held  and 
usihI  as  a  zinking  fiind  for  the  payuiont  of  bonds  issued« 
Senii-annuat  n»jK)rts  were  to  be  made  under  oath  by  tlio- 
president  of  the  cömpany.  Tlie  State  resetved  the  right 
to  enact  all  such  laws  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to 
proteet  its  interests  and  secui*e  it  against  loss* 

An  act  was  passed  February  8,  1854,  amendatory  óf 
this  act  of  1852.  This  aet  increased  the  amount  ]K)r  mile 
to  bo  issued  to  Jf  10,000,  and  proVision  w;is  nuule  for 
issuing  bonds  for  buihlhig  bridgos.  On  JVbruary  17,* 
the  lengthof  the  si^etions  after  the  first  tlurty  miles  was 
deóreascd  fron\  twenty  to  ten  miles,  and  on  January  19, 
1855,  the  grading  of  ten  mile  seetions  was  to  be  taken 
in  Keu  of  coiiipleting  theiu.  On  February  21,  .1850^  the 
the  sinking  f  und  was  increased .  to  two  per  cent.  Ou 
Mareh  20, 1800,  an  act  to  proride  for  tlie  equalization  and 
investnient  of  the  sinking-  fund  directed  tliat  the  money 
and  bonds  paid  to  the  sinking  fund  commissioners  should 
be  passed  direct  to  tlie  credit  of  the  party  paying  them, 
and  o))erate  as  a  tvlease  to  said  party  for  that  amount  on 
tbe  debt  due  by  them  to  the  SUite,  and  the  sinking  fund 
was  still  furthcr  increased  to  two  and  one  half  |)er  cent. 

^  By  an  act  to  aménd  (he  charter  of  the  Mcnipbb  and  Soiuer- 
Tille  Tumpike  Couipany  and  for  otber  pufposcs. 
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The  war  prevented  the  good  effects  of  this  law  from  being  i 

feit,  apart  from  the  retirement  of  a  small  part  of  the  debt.  | 

The  total  amount  of  bonds  iasuod  to  railroads  alone  | 

before  the  war  was  1^14341,000.^    As  soon  as  the  war 
dosed,  what  U  uowcalled  a  raid  was  made  on  the  treasury.  \ 

From  April,  18GG,  to  December,  18G8,  a  period  which  has 
been  described   as  *^a  camival  of  revelry  and  cormp- 
tion,'*  at  a  time  when  every  industry  and  enterprise  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  war,  and  when^  by  the  loss  of  slaves, 
the  assessed  value  of  tlie  taxable  proi)erty  in  the  State  had 
8unk  from  *388,936,794  in  18G0,  to  *225,393,410  in  1867, 
#14,393,000  were  issued  to  railroads,  #113,000  were  issüed 
to  turnpikés,  bosides  #4,941,000  issued  umlcr  the  act  of 
18GG  to  fiiud  tlio  war  interest,  and  #2,200,000  under  the 
act  of  18G8  to  fund  pitst  duo  cou|Mins.     This  iiieivased 
tlie  debt  of  the  State  in  two  years,  #21,047,000.     In  addi- 
tion  to  this,  byan  act  jKissed  May  24,  18GG,  ineori>on^ting 
several  turnpikes,  the  stock  of  the  State  in  the  East  Ten- 
nessee  and  Georgia  Kailroad,  amounting  to  #425,000,  was 
turniMl  over  to.  theni.     This  and  the  #113,000  issued  be- 
twiH.»n  18G8  and  1870  succtHHlcd  in  building  twenty  miles 
of  turupike,  as  otlicially  rc|)ortcHl  by  a  cttnunittoo  of  inves- 
tigsition.     A  large  part  of  these  twenty  miles  was  built  by 
private  sübscriptions  paid  in  work. 

On  the  25th  of  Febtuary,  18G9,  an  act  was  passed  to 
liquidate  the  State  Debt  cont'ractetl  in  aid  of  railroad  eom- 
panies.  This  act  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
roads, who  were  represented  by  strong  lobbies  at  the  capi- 
tal  during  the  pendeney  of  tlie  bilL   .  It  alloweil  tliem  to 

1  Add  to  thia  83,000,000  issued  in  1B33  and  1838  to  the  Union 
Rnnk  and  the  Bank  of  Teniiesseo,  8r,323,000  isAiied  to  turnpikét 
from  IKiO  to  1^1,  81,100,000  issued  betwecn  1848  and  1800  for 
building  the  Cai>itol,^830/^  issued  July  19,  ISTjO,  for  the  Agricultural 
Bureau,  and  848,000  on  March  29,  18ri0,  for  huying  thé  Hermitage, 
and  the  entire  State  Debt  at  the  beg:nning  of  the  war,  ezelusive  of  the 
repudiated  Coufederate  lóan,  was  $20,4ü8,00a 
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cancel  tlieir  indebtedness  to  the  State  by  paying  in  bonda 
of  the  series  issued  to  theiu.    Tbe  State  was  to  receive,  at 
par,  bonds  qttoted  in  1869  as  low  as  A0\.    Tbat  provisiou 
of  tbe  law,  bowever,  wbicb  required  bonds  of  tbe  sanie 
series  as  tbose  issued  to  be  paid  in  acted  as  a  restniiut 
on  thé  railroads,  aiid  the  act  of  Jauuaiy' 2,  1870,  was 
lobbied  tlirough  tbe  legisiature  whiehallowed  tbeiu  to  pay 
tbe  States  iu  Hquidation  of  tbe  princri>al  of  the  debt,  aiiy 
of  tbe  h»g;üly  Ubued  six  per  cent.  bonds  of  the  State,  with- 
out regard  to  series  or  nuniber.  .  It.was  auticipated  that 
questions  of  the  volidity  of  the  iK>st-bellum  issue  of  bouds 
would  be  raised.     Tbe  acts  of  18G5,  1800,  nnd  1807,  the 
bist  beiug  tïtó  "  Óumibus  liailroad  BUI/*  had  bt^n  possed 
under  circumstances  of  such  notorious  f  raud  and  so  ck»nrly 
in  ck'fianee  of  biw,  tbat  os  soon  os  the  Bi*owulow  und 
Senter  n'giuie  was  overtlirown,  steps  were  taken  tb  repu- . 
diate  tho'se  bonds  wbicb  were  issued  contrary  to  law.     A 
eonimittee' was  api)ointed  by  the  k*gishiture  of  1809-70  to 
investigate  the  railroods  and  thé  bonds  issiïcd  to  tbeni» 
But  the  wörk  of  tbe  coniniittee  bad  scarcely  been  begun 
when  a  niovemcnt  lookiiig  to- the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  began  to  assunie  sliajteat  Washington.    Tbc  grouird 
upon  wbicb  reconstruction  was  urgcd  was  the  belief  that 
the  Brownlow  and  Senter  bonds  would  be  repudiated*. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Thomas,  sixjakerof  the  Senate  and  Mr.  W. 
O'N.  Pêrkins,  sjieaker  of  the  IIousc,  went  to  Wiashington, 
and  by  their  assüranees  saved  the  State  f rom  what  would 
bave  been  the' disaster  of  reconstruction.     It  becanie  ncccs- 
sary  to  abandon  the  line  of  policy  nidpped  out  by  the  coni- 
initteev  occording  to  wbicb  the  validity  of  the  bond-issuance 
was  to  be  tested  by  proceedings  at  law. 

Tlie  railroads  hastcned  to  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of 
1809  and  1870<  It  is  a  reuiarkable  circunistance  that  of 
the  814,841,000  issued  to  railroads  bcfore  the  war,  up  tó 
1880  §5,330.000  had  been  canceled,  and  of  the  *14,393,. 
000  issued  to  Vailroads  siuce  the  war,  ^1^11,258,000  had 
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been  eanoeled»  More  even  than  this»  Of  tlie  ante-wmr 
bonds,  a  part  was  retired  before  the  war  and  a  part  was 
paidf  November  17, 1865,  by  the  LouisvUle  and  Nashville 
Uailroad.  Under  an  act  of  1871,  for  the  sale  of  insol* 
vent  and  delinquent  roods,  eleven  loads  were  sold  for 
tli,Gi)8«000  and  the  amounts  paid  in  by  the  railroads  under 
the  aeU  of  1869  and  1870  was  $14,787,600.  The  total 
aniouut  of  the  State  Debt  in  January,  1879^  according  to 
the  report  of  James  L«  Gaines,  comptroller,  was,  ineludiug 
interest,  4^27,008,400,  represented  by  21,005  honds  out- 
standing,  of  whieh  10,067  were  issued  before  tlie  war  to 
banks,  turnpik0s,  and  railroads,  to  build  tlie  Capitol,  to 
buy  the  Hermitage,  and  for  the  AgricuUural  Burean,  and 
10,938  issiicd  siuce  the  war,  of  which  113  were  for  turn» 
l>ike8,  8,135  for  railroads,  2,254  under  the  FundingActof 
1866,  569  under  the  Fuuding  Act  of  1868,  and  4,867 
under  the  Funding  Aet  of  1873.. 

The  constitution  of  1870  put.an  end  to  the  possibility 
of  any  further  internal  improvements  as  a  political  or 
economie  seheroe  at  the  expense  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
State.  It  enoets  that'  ^^  the  credit  of  this  State  shall  not 
hereafter  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any.person, 
assoeiation,  eompany,  Corporation,  or  munieipality.**  The 
State  Debt  was  long  a  ))olitical  issue  in  Tennessee.  It 
passed  practieally  out  of  politics  with  the  coniprorotse  of 
1882,  wlüeh  settled  the  so-ealled  State  Debt  proper,  the 
Capitol,  Hermitage,  Bank,  AgricuUural  Bureau  bonds  in 
fuU,  and  the  rest  of  the  dt'l)t  at  iifty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
with  three  per  cent  interest  The  war  interest  was  repo- 
diated. 
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CA1IIOT.T.,  HOUnON^  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  OONVENTIOir* 

ThIb  period  which  intenrened  between  tlie  fint  eleethm 
of  Carroll  and  the  Constittttional  Conventioii  of  1834  ig 
mie  of  steady  progress.  During  tbis  pèriód  of  thirteen 
years,  Carroll  was  govemor  eleven.  This  was  au  era  of 
reform  and  growth,  and*  nearly  every  step  forward  was 
taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  brave  old  warrior*  II  is 
overwbelining  vietory  in  1821  emphasizcd  bis  popubirity 
witb  the  people,  and  iii  1823,  and  aguin  in  1825  lie  was 
elected  without  opposition. 

In  1827  AVillie  Blount,  Newton  Cannon,  and  Sam  jEIoiis- 
ton  were  candidates  for  the  govemorsbip.  The  vote  cast 
for  Blount  was  contemptibly  small.  Ilouston  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  II is  administration  was  successful, 
bis  reconihicndations  conscrvati ve»  I louston's  career,  even 
before  be  was  mnide  govemor  of  Tennessec,  was  not  with- 
out a  touch  of 'romantic  divcrsity.  lic  bad  been  brought 
op  among  the  East  Tennessee  mountains,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautif ui  stream  whicb  gave  its  name  to  the  State. 
As  a  boyv  be  *  bad  been  a-  familiar  inmate  of  the  wigwams 
of  a  small  settlement  of  Chcrokees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
bis  mothcr's  cottage.  Ilere  he  bad  üisted  the  pleasures  of 
tbat  undisciplined  mode  of  life  which  secms  to  have  a 
strong  fasciuation  even  for  those  reared  in  the. lap  of  lux** 
nrious  indülgence.  AVhen  a  mere  boy,  Ilouston  entercil 
the  army,  fought  witb  desperate  braveiy  tlirougb  the 
Creek  War,  won  the  applause  of  Gcneniï  Jiickson,  was 
made  a  lieuteuant  in  tbo  regular  anuy,  resignedi  studied 
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kw,  was  deoted  solicitor-genend  of  the  Nashrille  district,  f 

reinoved  to  Nashvillei  was  elected  adjutant- genera!  in 

1821  over  Newton  Cannon,  to  siieeeed  William  Carroll,  { 

and  was  elected  in  1823  and  1825  a  niember  of  Congress. 

Cannon  was  known  to  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Jack*  ! 

Bon.    Ilouston  was  known  to  be  his  ardent  partisan.    This 

niay  have  iniliionced  the  tiniü  rusult,  both  in  the  oontest  of 

1821  and  again  in  1827. 

Ilouston  had  a  tall,  eommanding  figiire,  an  im|K>8ing 
hearing,  an  affable  denieanor,  and  popular  addrcss.  As 
solicitor-generul  he  had  dinphiycil  onitorical  talents  of  no  i 

mean  order.  Oratory,  or  mthcr  public  8i)eaking,  liad  not 
yet  been  dcveloped  to  the  extent  which  has  sinee  maile 
it  the  distinguishing  feature  of  American  political  life. 
The  passionate  elocpicnee  of  Patrick  Ilenry  had  **  been 
adapted  to  tinies  of  danger,  to  a  turbulent  and  tróubled 
perioil.  The  incisive  diseourse  of  Franklin,  the  luniiuous 
exposition  of  Ilaniilton,  the  philosophic  rcasoning  of  Jef- 
ferson,  the*  persuasive  declamation  of  Fisher  Auies,  were 
adaptetl  to.the  delibcrations  of  men  eugaged  in  the  seri* 
ous  oceupation  of  niaking  laws  for  nations.  Clay  and 
Webster  were  just  rising  through  the  mom  ing  mists. 
There  were  no  orators  in  Tenncssee.  Ilouston,  it  was 
thcn  thought,  would  be  a  great  orator.  Perhaps  a  more 
favorable  field  for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents  niight  have 
accomplished  this  result  His  first  efforts,  consiJered  as  . 
first  effórts,  were  fuU  of  promise,  which,  however,  was 
never  realizéd.  Perhaps  there  is  something  which  nnfits 
the  man  of  aetiou  for  words.  Ilouston  was  certaiuly  a 
man  of  action.  Indeod  he  wils  u  grt»at  man,  though  his 
claim  to  this  title  rests  uikhi  his  m*hicvements  af  Ut  he  h^ft 
Tenncssee.  In  January,  1829,  Ilouston  married  a  Miss 
Eliza  Allen,  daughter  of  an  influentiiü  family  in  Sumner 
County,  and  a  memlier  of  **  the  quality."  In  April  of  the 
same  year  lloustou^s  wife  left  him  aiid  rt^turnetl  to  her 
father's  house,  after  Ilouston  had  written  to  the  father 
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requesting  Iiuii  to  brmg  about  a  reconciliation  between 
bini  and  his  wife.    The  first  information  that  canie  to  tlie 
))iiblic  was  Iloiiston's  resigiiation,  wbieh  took  plaoe  on  tlio 
Itith  of  April.     Ile  at  once  abamloued  tlie  State,  went  to 
tlie  Ckerokee  country,  to  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief 
who  had  adopted  him  when  a  boy.     Froiu  here  he  drifted 
to  Texas  whére,  fortunately  f or  his  f ame,  he  found  a 
proi)er  field  for  the  display  of  those  stroug  and  admirable 
qualitiès  of  mind  which,  united  to  a  steadfast  charaeter 
and  a  high  purpose,  made  him  great  despite  his  puerile 
aflfectations  and  his  ix>bust  vanity.     The  cause  of  si^para* 
tion  was  at  tliat  time  a  niystory,  and  the  lapsi^  of  time  luis 
in  no  wise  lessoned  it     llouston,  even  when  dee^K'st  in 
his  cups,  never  suffei-eil  a  woi*il  of  explanatioii  to  escai>e 
him.      Ile  always  protested  that  the  virtue  of  his.wife 
remained  uuimpeached.     The  most  plausible  and  satisfao- 
tory  explanation  api)ears  to  be  this:    llouston  was  spir- 
ited,  sensitive,  and  vain.     The  young  womaU  had  Ix^eu 
driven  to  the  marriage  by  tlie  importunitios  of  her  family, 
who  were  ambitieus,  and  who  saw,  as  they  imagined,  a 
brilliant  career  opening  for  llouston.     ïler  affections  had 
been  won  by  another  lovür  of  less  pretension  and  promise. 
She  y ielded  to  the  wishes  .of  her  friends.     The  liiarriage 
tcK»k  i)laoe.     She  was- eold.     llouston  was  i'miHirtunate 
and  {Kissionate.     Suddeiüy  he  disco veivd  the  truth.     Sho 
did  not  love  him.     His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he 
suspected  more  than  tlie  truth.     Kepi-oaehes  and  recrimi* 
nations  foliowed.     An  explanation  took  place,     llouston 
saw  the  h?:ü  truth.     Ile  tried  to  effect  a  nH!oneiliation. 
Ile  wrote  tho  letter,  already  mentioned,  to  her  fathor,  to 
enlist  his  services.   .  She  rem:iined  obdumte,  and  returned 
to  her  father^s  house.    llouston,  who  was  f  Oud  of  dmmatic 
effects,  detennined  to  resign.     This  he  did  in  a  dramatic 
manner,  and  suri'ounding  himself  with  a  cloak  of  mystery, 
he  left  the  SUite.     This  explanation  is  consistent  with 
Ilouston^s  charaeter,  with  the  ordin;u*y  tr;uis;ictions  of 
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daÜy  life,  with  what  we  know  of  the  event,  and  most  of 
all  with  the  ktter  which  ilouüton  wrote  before  his  wife 
left  him.  In  thia  ho  says:  ^MVhatcver  liad  been  niy 
feelings  or  opiuioiu»  in  rehition  to  Ëliza  at  one  periodi  I 
have  been  satisfiedi  and  it  is  now  unfit  that  anything 
should  be  adverted  to.'*  Again,  ^^  Ëliza  stands  aequitted 
by  me.  I  have  reeeived  her  as  a  virtuous,  ehaste  wife, 
and  as  sueh  I  pray  God  I  niay  ever  regard  her,  and  I 
trust  I  ever  shall.  Sho  was  cold  to  me,  and  I  thought  did 
not  love  me.** 

Ilouston  was  suceeeded  by  the  8|)eaker  of  the  Sonate, 
Gouenil  William  IluU.     IluU  was  iMiru  in  Virginiu,  aml 
c;une  to  Tenuessee  when  yoiuig,  had  Wen  HheritT  of  Suni*  % 
ner  County,  brigïttlier-generul  of  the  'fourth  regiment  of 
state  militia  diiring  the  Ci*eek  War«  —  at  varioiis  times  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  18*23  speaker  pro 
tem.  of  the  Senate.     When  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1827, 
ön  the  eve  öf  Jaekson's  eleetion  to  the  presideney»  all  eyes 
api)ear  to  have  been  turned  toward  Hall  as  the  proper 
man  to  be  si)eaker.     Ile  possesHed  the  important  qualifi* 
eation  of  being  an  iutimate  friend  of  Jackson.     Ilouston 
in  his  letter  of  rosignatiou  s]>eaks  of  hi^n  as  one  who  has 
bivn  **  thé  consisti'ut  f riond  of  the  groat  and  gootl  man 
now  enjoying  the  triumph  of  bis  virtucs  in  the  eonscious 
wcurity  of  a  nation's  gratitude.**     As  soon  as  eh^etinl, 
Willium  Cari'oll  had  writtén  to  him,  **  I  have  no  hesitaiicy 
in  ^aying  you  ought  to  be  sjnniker  of  the  Senate.    If  you 
givê  authority  to  mention  your  namcs  I  feel  conBdent 
that  there  wiU  be  no  opposition,  to  proiluce  whieh,  my 
best  efforts  shiül  be  din»eted."     Uobert  C.  FosttT  also 
urged  him  to  be  a  eandidate,  and  he  was  clecte<l  without 
serious  oi)poHition.     He  served  as  goverhor  until  CarroU 
Was  again  eleeted^  which  was  in  August  of  that  year. 

Cari-oll  was  ivök»ctiHl  without  opposition  in  1831  and 
1833.  Duriug  his  hist  term  the  seeond  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Tennèsseo  assembleih 
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Tbe  Constitotioiial  Conyention  of  1834  marked  an  era 
in  the  making  of  the  State.  Tbe  aclmission  of  Tennessee 
to  the  Union  brought  about  generally  tbat  oondition  of 
affairs  which  b  said  to  make  a  people  happy  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  historian.  The  epic  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment  was  diiiing  the  turmoils  and  wrangles  of  Indian 
warfarei  incipient  secession,  and  civil  agitation.  With 
the  end  of  these  came  the  end  of  strlking  episodes,  tragie 
cliiuaiteH,  and  events  that  influence  a  ])cople*s  dostiiiy. 
From  179C  to  1834  we  see  the  gmdiiul  expaiiHion  of  tlie 
area  of  eultivatioii,  the  sU^ady  iiiflow  of  iiiiiiiigratioii,  the 
biiihling  of  eabins,  the  widciiiiig  of  setürinents,  tlio  for- 

^  matión  of  new  eouiities,  the  laying  off  of  new  county 
seats,  and  the  building  of  schools,  ehurehes,  and  coiirt- 
houses.^  "NVhile  this  is  goiug  on  aniong  the  jKJople,  we 
see  their  represeutatives  fii*st  at  KnoxVillts  then  at  Miir- 
freèsboro,  and  then  at  Nashville,  where  the  pennaneut 
séat  of  govemment  was  finally  located  in  184S,  attenipting 
to  devise  legislation  to  help  forward  the  niateriid  interests 
of  the  comnionwealth.  The  priniitlve  and  elunisy  niachirï- 
ery  of  state  govenuuent  is  gi*adiially  iniproved.  The 
most  complex  próbli'm  of  all,  invol ving  the  highost.func- 
tionsof  legislation,  just  lUws  finuly  administeivd^  is  vig- 

.  orously  umlertaken.  Always,  however,  and  even  to  this 
day,  without  a  conipleto  or  entirèly  satisfaetory  solutión. 
The  eultivation  of  the  soil  brings  gradually  inereasing 
wealth,  and  the  planting  of  eoni,.  cotton,  and  tobaeco,  as 
it  spreads,  earries  with  it  the  curse  of  slaveiy  and  the 
seeds  of  future  disasters.  The  beautiful  blue-grass  re- 
gions  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  an  abundance  of  Water, 
draw  the  attention  of  the  thrif ty  to  stock-raising,  New 
inventions  gi-adually  crèep  in  and  a  better  nioile  of  agi-i- 
culture.  The  inereasing  |H>wer  of  the  press  brings  with 
it  a  widening  of  niental  vision,  a  hunianizing  of  passions . 

>  Tlic  IViiitviitiary  was  buill  in  1831.    Tbc  SUte  Cnpitol,  begun 
in  1845^  was  fiuisbed  in  1855. 
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which^  in  subsequent  years,  finds  practical  expression  in 
the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  afflicted,  Comforts 
become  generally  diffused  and  luxuries  follow  coipforts. 
In  the  homely  pbrase  of  the  day,  Tennessee  is  fairly  out 
of  the  woods.  On  all  sides  are  pleasant  visions,  beautif  ui 
landscapes,  fast-flowing  étreams,  thriviug  towns,  thrifty 
plantation.s  a  happy,  pros|)ei*oU8,  iudustrious,  and,  in  the 
maiii,  virtuouH  popuhition. 

The  chaiigcs  ia  the  organic  law  of  the  State  accom- 
plishod  by  this  eonvciition  have  alreacly  been  described 
uiuler  other  headH.  It  was  a  fit  culiiiinatiun  that  it  should 
bo  hehl  duriiig  the  aibniiiiHtratiou  of  Carroll,  whoHc  elec- 
tioa  had  0|)ciied  the  way  for  the  cliaiigen  ia  the  oflicial 
oi*gaaizatioa  of  Teaaessee,  aad  whose  iaflueace  had  created 
the  iuipuli»e  wliich  resiüted  in  a  radical  reform  in  other 
braarlkcs.  Aaioag  tlie  sigiis  of  the  tiaies  were  the  im- 
jieaeluneats  of  Judge  Nathaaiel  W.  "NVilliaras  and  Judge 
Joshua  Ilaskell.  Feeliag  secure  in  their  seats,  maay  of 
the  judg(*s  had  l)ecome  so  high-haadcd  aad  overbearing, 
and  in  aiany  easès  so  ueglectf  ui  of  their  duties,  that  a  gen* 
eral  pi-otest  went  up  from  tlie  people  as  well  as  the  inkt. 
The  experiaient  of  filliag  judieial  seats  with  officers  quam 
dia  bene  se  (jesserint  w;is  aöt  a  succèss  ia  Teaaessee. 

The  fotir  ablest  goverupra  of  Teaaensee  Ik-fore  the  war 
were  John  Sevier,  William  Carroll,  Jame^  K.  Polk,  aad 
Aadrew  Joluisoa.  But  John  Sevier  earued  bis  re'puta- 
tioa  before  he  became  goveraor,  aad  Polk  aad  Johasoa, 
after  they  had  bcea.  Noae  of  theia  had  aa  opiK>rtuaity 
of  displayiag  aay  s})ecies  of  statesmaaship,  evea  ia  so 
circuniscrïbed  a  sphere.  CarroU  was  more  foi*tuaate.  The 
op]K>rtuaity  was  offered  and  he  seized  it.  In  bis  circular 
issued  ia  Juae,  1821,  he  set  bis  face  agaiast  the  receatlj 
orgaaized  Loaa  Office  dr  Baak  of  Teaaessee,  which  Felix 
Gruady  hail  pusbcil  through  the  extra  sessioa  of  the  leg- 
i8latui*e.  In  bis  first  mess:ige  he  took  a  decided  stand 
agaiast   all    the  relief  aad  stay  aad  replevin   laws,  by 
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whiidi,  leting  on  Uie  suggestion  of  Govemor  M*Minii,  iha 
General  Assembly  hail  hoped  to  cure  the.  financial.aud 
commercial  evUs  of  tbe  State.  He  urged,  mstead,  rigid 
economy  and  retrenchment  by  the  peoplo  themselves.  He 
called  attention  to  the  inefficiencies  of  the  judicial  organU 
zation  of  the  State  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  a 
laek  of  Bhaq>Iy  defined  jurisdiction  among  the  courts.  He 
nrgeil  the  repeal  of  the  law  wliich  gave  the  county  and 
circuit  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  suggested  the 
establishment  of  district  courts  of  equity.  He  advised 
the  establishment  óf  a  penitentiary,  and  the  abolition  of 
such  barbarous  methods  of  punishmeut  as  the  pillory, 
stbcks,  branding,  and  the  like.  He  cVwelt  u])on .  the  irn* 
portance  of  a  system  of  general  education,  internal  im- 
provements,  and  a  more  thorough  organization  of  tite 
state  militia.  Many  ycars  elapsed  bef  ore  all  these  re- 
forms  wëre  acconiplished,  but  it  is  due  to  CarrolFs  liberaU 
mindcd  appreciation  of  the  nécessities  of  the  times,  and 
his  unwavering  obstiüacy  in  pressing  them  that  they  were 
at  last  achieved.  All  his  messages  from  the  first  to  the 
last  retumed  repeatedly  to  the  diai^ge,  If  we  divide  our 
state  histor}-  into  aneient*  and  mo<lern  periods,  the  cretlit 
wonld  fall  to  Carroll's  lot  of  having  foresoen  and  iishercd 
in  the  lattcr.  He  was  essentially  the  reform  govemor 
of  Tenne^sce. 

At  the  Coiistitütional  Convention  of  1834  appeared 
representatives  from  a  division  of  the  State  which  had 
heretofore  attractetl  little  attention.  They  now  came  in 
numbors  sufficiënt  to  demand  and  to  enforce  consideration. 
Although  having  been  open  to  emigration  only  aboiit  fif-  . 
teen  ycars,  its  growth  ha<l  been  so  rapid  and  yet  so  qniet, 
that  the  oldcr  communities  of  East  and  Middle  Tennes- 
see  could  scarcely  realizc  and  were  loath  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  thrcatened  with  a  rearrangemcnt  of  politi- 
cal  power.  This  division  of  the  State  was  West  Teunes- 
see,  at  that  time  known  as  the  Western  District. 
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Trb  histoiy  of  West  Tennessee  bas  never  been  writteiu 
lts  Teal  bistory  begins  at  a  time  when  tbe  troubles  wbicb 
attended  the  formation  of  the  State  were  at  an  end.  Tbe 
treaty  of  1818,  by  which  tbe  Cbickasaws  lost  tbeir  inter- 
est in  tbe  soil  of  Tennessee,  is  the  beginning  of  tbe  bis-  . 
tory  of  tbis  part  of  the  State.  This  groups  itself  for  the 
first  part  of  its  development  around  Jacksön  and  Browns» 
ville  and  then  around  Shelby  Coünty  and  Memphis.  The 
inflow  of  population  was  of  two  kinds  —  that  wbicb 
gradually  spread  like  waves  on  niffled  water,  approaching 
from  the  east,  and  that  wbieb  eame  down  the  rivers.  In 
an  interesting  account  of  **  The  Chlckasaw  Country  b&tcly 
cedwl  to  the  United  States/*  written  in  1819  for  the  **  Ra- 
leigii  (North  Carolina)  Register,"  by  Calvin  Jones,  he 
says :  ^^Tliere  is  not  a  white  family  nor  a  trading  house 
in  tlie  country,  unless  a  store  at  Fort  Piekcring  near  the 
Mississippi  line  shouUl  bo  on  the  north  side  of  it,  a  f  act 
of  wbicb  I  am  not  well  inforined.  •  •  •  In  1784,  all  that 
portioft  öt  country  which  I  have  dcscribed  as  lying  be- 
twecn  the  iuundated  lands  and  gravelly  ridges,  together 
with  some  parcels  on  the  elevateil  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
at  or  near  tbe  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
scdves  into  it,  were  surveyed  by  Judge  Harris,  General 
Roberts,  and  Henry  Rutherford  of  Nashville,  in  tracts  of 
600  to  6,000  acres  each.  Five  years  ago  these  lands  were 
selling  at  frora  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre,  and  withih  a  few  nionths  they  have  been. 
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tiold  in  Baleigh  at  fif tjr  cents.  I  onoe  witnessed  a  oonvej* 
anoe  to  the  late  Govemor  Williams  of  640  acres,  very  fa-  . 
Torably  situated  on  the  Obian  («»c),  giveu  in  exchange  for 
an  indifferent  gig-horse.  The  average  valüe  of  all  these 
lands  is  now  ten  dollars  an  acre^  and  many  tracts  are  worth 
doublé  that  smn/*  Tliose  who  first  cauie  to  tliis  country 
were  surveyors  and  land  si>eculators  who,  accoiiling  to  an 
old  ehroniclér,  wete  stop])cd  by  no  difficulty.  By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  thé  priori ty  of  Ipcation  was  decided  by 
a  lottery. 

Iliekman  County  was  organizcd  as  a  county  in  1808, 
two  yóAr:*  after  the  first  settlemcnt  on  Piue  Kiver  by 
Adam  AVilsou'.  The  first  couuty  si»at  was  Veruou,  but 
was  sueeeeded  in  1824  by  CeiitrèviUe.  Lewis  Couuty 
was  orgauized  in  1806  and  Wayne  County  in  1820^  five 
years  after  the  first  settlemcnt  at  Buffdo  Creek  by  Fred« 
eriek  Meridith.  Perry,  whicli  at  that  time  included  Do- 
catur,  was  orgnnized  in  1820.^  llumphrcys,  whieh  includes 
als4>  the  present  liniits  of  IVn'ton,  was  organi/A^d  in  1810. 
Thf^  fii*st  county  seat  was  Itey.noldsburghf  on  the  cast  bank 
of  the  Tennessee,  which  is  now  a  dcserte<l  village  iiiere 
desolate  than  sweet  Aubum  itself.  In  1838  the.seat  was 
rcmoved  to  Waverly.  The  first  settlement  in  Carroll 
County  was  made  by.Jolin  Woods,  Thomas  Ilamiltonvaud 
othera.on  Clear  Creek  near  where  McKenzie  now  stands. 
Iluntingdon,  the  county  seat,  was  built  on  ground  donated 
by  the  heirsof  Memucan  Hunt,  whenee.tlie  name. 

The  first  settlemcnt  made  in  llcnry  County  was  in  1819 
by  Joel  Ilagler,  Jóhn  Stoddurt^  and  Jones.  AVilliamson 
near  where  Manlcy*s  ChajKd  now  stands,  or  stooil  a  few 
years  ago.  The  county,  namcd  for  Patrick  Ilenry  of  Vir- 
ginia,  was  organizctl  in  1823,  and  Paris  was  founded.tlie 
same  yeaf.  Ilardin  County,  which  is  partly  in  West  and 
partly  in  ^liddle  Tennessee,  was  órgaiiized  in  1820.     It 

*  The  county  wais  soroetiuies  orgiinized  a  year  or  two  after  the 
passage  of  tlie  act  authoriziiig  tt«  eiitablUliiueut. 
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was  named  in  bonor  of  Captain  John  Hardin,  a  Bevoln* 
tionary  hero.    The  first  settlement  was  made  at  the  mouth 
of  llorse  Creek  by  James  Ilardin.     Henderson  County, 
orgauized  in  1822,  was  fh-st  settled  by  Joseph  Reed,  a  few 
miles  east  of   Lexiügtou,  which  was  founded  tlie  same  • 
ycar.     McNairy  was  established  in  1823  and  named  for 
Jiidge  John  McNairy.     It  was  otganized  at  the  house  of 
Abel  V.  Murray.     Purdy,  the  eounty  seat,  was  founded 
in  1824.     The  first  settlers  upon  the  territöry  that  after- 
wards   became  MeNairy,  were  the  Murrays,  MeAlpins, 
Sweats,  üillespies,  Heattys,  and  Kirbys.     Gibson  County 
was  orgunized  in  1823  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Thomas  (jibson,  who  had  g:iined  distinction  under  Ja(*k« 
son  in  the  Ci*eek  War.     The  first  settlement  was  made  by 
Thomas  Fite  and  James  Spencer  near  Trenton  in  1819. 
Gibsonj>ort  was  laid  off  as  the  county  seat,  but  the  name 
was  ehanged  to  Trenton  in  1825.   By  the  act  of  1823-24 
Gibson,  Fayette,  Ilurdeman,  Ilaywood,  Dyer,  and  Tipton 
became  separate  counties    and  commissioners   were  a{v 
pointed  tolay  off  eouiity  seats.     The  first  county  eourt  of 
Fayette  was  organized  in   1824  at  the  house  of    R.  G. 
Thornton,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  soutli  of  the  north 
fork  of    Wolf   River.     Somerville  was  laid  off   as  the 
county  seat  by  the  commissionérs  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.     The  comuiissioners  were  Ilenry  Kirk,  Daniel  John- 
son, Ilaniilton  Tliornton,  William  Owen,  and  John  T. 
Patterson.    The  immigration  to  Fayette  County  in  1825 
was  very  great.     One  author  says  enthusiastically  of  it : 
**  Settled  by  men  of  enteq>rise,  intoHigence,  and  wealth, 
it  early  took  a  stand  ailiong  the  most  favored  counties  in 
the  district  noted  for  the  refined,  cultivated  taste  and  good 
morals  of  its  citizens/*  In  1837  William  Lewis  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  **  Somerville  R<-porter.**    LaGrange, 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Fayette  County,  at  first  at- 
tained  great  prominence.     It  carried  on.a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  Indians  of  North  Mississippi  and  was  for  a  time  a 
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Bubstantial  rival  of  Jackson.  lu  1828  it  had  slxty  tioasesi 
two  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants,  four  stores,  two  tav- 
erns,  and  twelve  mecbanics.  Tbe  final  completion  of  tbe 
Mempbis  and  Charleston  Kailro:kd,  to  which  it  had  looktnl 
for  growth  and  prosperity,  had  au  op})osite  result,  and  it 
yielded  to  tbe  commercial  supremacy  of  Mempbis. 

Tbe  first  couuty  court  in  Dycr  County  was  organizcd 
in  1824,  and  was  named  for  Colouel  Ilenry  Dyer,  wbo 
served  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  first  building, 
put  up  in  1824;  was  a  doublé  log  cabin  with  a  dirtfloor. 
Dyersburg  was  made  tbe  county  seat. 

Tbe  fii-st  sc'ttlement  in  Ilanleman  County  was  made  by 
CiJonol  Kzekiel  Polk,  bis  sou  'NVilliaiu,  and  son-in-law, 
TbouKu  Mi'Neal,  and  Cobuiol  Thomas  J.  llardemau  in 
1823  near  Hickory  Valley.  Tbe  comity  court  was  orgjin- 
izinl  at  tbe  house  of  Tbonias  MeXeal.  Tbe  county  Si»at 
was  nameil  at.  fitst,  Ilatebie,  but  was  cbangetl  in  1825  to 
IVJivar,  in  bonor  of  Simon  IVdivar,  "tbe  Liberat\>r  of 
hisCountrv,*'  a  name  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  our  wand- 
fatbers  as  tbat  of  Kossuth  to  our  fatlu'i*s  or  (Jaribaldi  to 
our  own. 

Tbe  first  settlemcnts  in  tbe  territory  whieb  afterwards 
became  Tipton  County  were  nmde  by  Cieiïeral  Jacob  Tiji- 
ton  in  1821vby  Jesse  IWnton  beloW  tbe  tbird  Chiekasaw 
Bluffs,  by  IL  Yarbi'ough  on  IndiaU  Creek,  and  by  Ilenry 
Turnidge  and  otbers  on  Big  Creek.  Tlie  county  was 
named  for  Captain  Jacob  Tipttm,  wbo  feil  in  8t.  Cbiir\H 
defeat  near  Fort  Washington  in  1791,  and  wbo  was  tbe 
fatber  of  General  Tipton.  The  county  court  was  organ- 
ized  in  1823  at  tbe  house  of  Xatbaniel  Ilartsfield;  about 
ene  mile  S4>uth  of  Covington.  Coviugton,  the  county 
seat,  wxs  loi»ati'd  on  lands  donated  by  Jolni  C.  McLcuuiro 
and  Tyree  KbcHles.  Tbe  con.stitution  of  1834  having  pro- 
vided  for  the  fonnation  of  a  new  county  out  of  territory 
lying  betweén  Ilatebie  and  Forkcd  Deer,  Lauderdale  was 
established  in  1835,  leaving  Ilatebie  as  the  north  bound- 
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arj  of  Tipton  Comity.    Tlie  proxiinity  of  Tipton  County 
to  the  MUaissippi  Kiver  and  tlio  kluffs  witbin  itë  limiU 
gave  it  great  promiueiice  in  the  aimab  of  settlemeat  and 
the  struggle  for  precedence  which  niake  up  the  early  bistory 
of  West  Tennessee  countics.    Jesse  Benton*8  place  was  a 
general  landing  for  emigrants  who  came  by  river,  and 
soon  beeaine  a  distiïbutiiig  poiut  for  the  adjaceut  country. 
Bentoh's  Tracé  still  reniains  iu  locul  geograpliieal  nomen*  . 
dature.     Ilaiidolph  soon  beeame  a  flourlhbing  town.     In* 
deed,  at  first  all  in<lieatious  i>ointed  to  its  future  success 
in  the  contest  for  commercial  niastery  which  gcographical 
position  forced  u[)on  the  two  towns,  Kandolph  aud  Meni- 
phi.H.     Liko  Mcmphis^  it  was  situutcd  uiK>n  ono  of  the 
Chii*k:isaw  IWwfla  aud  üt  tho  niouth  of  a  snudl  iulaud 
stroauu     Hut  liig  llatrhie  was  navigable  as  f  ar  up  as 
Iti^livar,  aud  Uaudolph  carried  on  a  luerative  trade  by 
water  with  mauy  of  the  newly  cstablishud  eouuties  east 
of  llardeuiau,     Itbeeame  at  ouce  the  shippiug  poiut  for 
all  the  westi^ru  couuties  oxcept  Shelby  and  Fayette.    Thi's 
was  duriug  the  iuterual  iuiprovcuieut  niauiat  and  a  plan 
was  su<^ge.sted  whic*ii,  if  carried  out,  might  have  cnabletl 
Kandolph  to  carry  off  the  ]>alm  in  its  contest  with  ]^Ieitt- 
phis.    Tliis  was  to  conuect  the  Tenncssee  and  the  Ilatchie 
by  means  of  a  hiteml  canal  or  drain.    This  would  have 
given  Kandolph  the  tnule  of  the  fertile  soctions  of  coun* 
try  through  which  tliQ  Tcnnessoe  mus,  aud  would  probably 
iKive  given  it  the  greatucss  which  bas  fidlen  to  its  rival. 
The  governor  of  Tcuuessce  rei^omniended  the  project  to 
tlie  General  Assembly,  but  nothiug  came  of  it     In  1834* 
the  **  Kandolph  Kcconler^was  issueil  by  F.  S.  Latham, 
who  soon  afterwards  seld  outto  A.  M.  Seott  aud  removctl 
to  Memphis.     In  183G  or  1837  the  ^^  Kandolph  Whig** 
was  cstablished  by  the'McPhcrsous,  but  was  siNm  di.s4*<m* 
tiuued.     Iu  183G  Kandolph  Miippcd  40,000  balcs  of  cot- 
ti>n,  aud  in  1839  from  20,000  to  25,000.     Some  time  in 
the  thirtics  Kandolph  established  a  bank.     In  1833  a 
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semi-weekly  stage  W9s  Btarted  by  Janies  Brown  from 
Jflckson  to  Randolph*  A  great  drawback  to  tlie  growth 
of  Raudolph  was  the  A.  M.  Caiubreling  su't,  involviiig 
the  title  to  1,000  acres  of  laud,  on  part  of  which  Itandolph 
was  loeated.  This  preventeil  the  growth  of  populution, 
aiiid  was  not  settled  until  1835.  The  reinoval  of  the  hi- 
diaus  aud  the  settleinent  of  North  Mississippi  helpod 
^Icniphis,  and  finally  a  few  steauiboats  tb.at  navigated  the 
Ilatchie  began  to  uuload  at  Memphis.  The  foresight  aud 
liberal  }K>licy  of  John  Overtou  caused  Meniphis  to  pi-os- 
jwr  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  the  Meniphis  and  Chuilcst on 
KailiS>ad  was  built^  the  leading  niorchauts  of  Kauilulph 
had  rcniovcd  to  tlie  lowor  town, 

The  hist  attcnipt  of  Kandolph  to  reg;üu  its  carlior  ini* 
portance  Was  in  1852^  whcn,  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
voters  iü  the  coimty,  it  was  deeided  not  to  move  the  seat 
of  jnstice  to  that  point  from  Covington,  A  Tipton  County 
institution,  \yhich  cxerted  a  beneficent  influence  upou  the 
development  "of  the  western  pai-t  of  the  State,  xyas  the 
^lountain  Aeademy,  foundcd  by  the  Keverend  James 
Ilohnes,  öf  whieli  it  is  chroniekHl  that  it  *' was  long  noted 
as  the  best  in  West  Tennessi^e,  and  hundrcnls  of  youths 
were  instructed  and  tniined  thei'C,  wlio  became  eminent  as 
teaclkcrs  and  professional  men.  The  naiiie  of  James 
Holmes,  D.'D.,  is  more  intimately  connected.  with  West 
Tennessee  as  an  edueator  and  instruetor  of.  the  young, 
botli  male  and  fcmale,  thati  i)erhai>s  any  other  man 
living^V 

llaywood  County,  namecl  for  Judge  John  Ilaywooil,  the 
historian,  was  organized  in  1824,  and  the  first  èounty 
court  met  at  thè  house,  of  Colonel  Kichard  Nixon.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  Nixon  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  present  site  of  lirownsville,  on  Nixon^s 
Creek.  NLxon  had  blazcd  a  way  through  the  cane  from 
Jaekson  in  Madison  County.  Brownsville  itselt  was  laid 
off  in  1824  and  the  jail  was  built  in  1825.    In  1824-25 
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public  roads  were  cut  out  from  Brownsville  to  the  oounty 
seats  of  neighboring  counties,  Being  accessible  to  snudl 
steaiuboats,  Brownsville  diil  a  lurge  receiving  and  {or« 
wanling  business  for  the  surrouuding  country.  It  was 
the  second  town  west  of  the  TennOssee  which  carriinl  on  a 
regular  tnule  in  merchandise  with  the  adjoinuig  country, 
The  fii*st  and  most  iui|K>rtant  was  Jai*kson. 

Miulison  County  was  org;ihized  in  1820,  and  nained  in 
honor  of  James  Madison.  The  first  county  court  met  at 
the  house  of  Adam  It.  Alexander,  alniut  two  miles  west 
of  whero  Jacksim  noW  stands.  The  first  settlement  re- 
coixled  Was  made  in  1820  near  the  c^ld  Cotton  Grove 
neiglilNU'hoiHl,  hy  John  llarg/avo  and  the  Mei  vers  family. 
Shortly  afterwards,  John  Bradhnry  sotth'd  on  Sprhig 
Ciwk.  Setli  O.  Waddell  si^ttWd  ^Hlic  SixUxMith  Distriet" 
the  same  year.  The  most  im)>ortnnt  si^ttlement  was  that 
made  by  Adam  K.  Akxander,  William  Doak,  Lewis 
Jones,  and  other's  near  Jackson.  Jaekson  has  been  de- 
8cril>ed  by  one  who  knew  it  in  its  earliest  infancy  as  ^^  the 
abode  of  ease,  ek^ganee,  and  refined  soeial  enjoyment,  the 
home  of  the  cnterprising  and  intelligent,  the  beautiful 
and  eultivated,  the  se;it  of  learning  and  temple  of  law.** 
Ile  'calls  it  the  first  liabitable  town  in  West  Tennessce. 
**  It  was  here  the  first  courts  of  law  were  organized  and 
the  first  aeademy  of.  k^arniug  establisheil,  and  it  g^ve  birth 
to  the  first  news|>ai>er  published  in  "NVest  Tennessee.** 
Jaekson  was  for  many  years  the  centre  of  aetivity  in  the 
western  |K>rtion  of  the  State,  The  faet  that  it  published 
a  weekly  newspaper  made  it  jH^litieally  conspieuous.  The 
"Pioneer"  was  established  in  1822,  but  soon  died  and 
was  sueceeded  by  the  **  Gazette,"  wliich  was  etlited  by  E. 
Begelow  and  published  by  Charles  D.  MeLean.  The  first 
number  api)cared  on  the  29th  of  May,  1823,  and  contin- 
ued  until  1831,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  *•*  Southern 
Statesman."  Jackson  was  the  centre  of  tlio  politieal  ae- 
tivity of  the  AVcstern  Distriet.  and  then  of  AVest  Tenues* 
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I  seé,  and  it  was  here  tbat  the  fight  between  Crockett  and. 

the  friends  of  General  Jaekson,  af  ter  he  became  presi- 
dent, was  hotljr  waged.  Robert  L  Chester,  who  still  en-i 
joys  the  f  mits  of  a  long  life  well  spent,  was  postmaster 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Jackson.  MeLean  and  the  news* 
pai>er  men  generally  were  opi>oscd  to  Crockett,  and  the 
,  «trugji^le  gaiued  in  lien'eness  f roni  year  to  year.     Indians 

I  still  canie  hetre  to  biiy  their  8U]>plies,  and  on  Saturdays  it 

I  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  all  miugling  on  the  streets 

{  together,  Indiaus,  boatmen,  hunters  with  bear  and  coon- 

skin  eaps,  hérdsmcu  on  small  Indian  ponies,  slave  drivei*s 
with  short  lariats,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  nierchants.  The 
first  court-house  at  Jackson,  which  was  laid  off  in  1822, 
was  built  by  John  Ilouston  **  of  round  logs,  with  dirc  floor 
and  daubed  chimncy."  The  judge's  beneh  was  maile  of 
puncheons.  The  first  dwolling  in  Jaeksim  was  built  by 
Thomas  Shau non  in  1821.  As  Mcmi>lirs  gre\v,.Jarkson, 
as  well  as  Itundolph,  receded,  but  it  still  rctuins  its  |K)si- 
tion  as  the  second  town  in  West  Tennessec,  distinguished 
I  by  the  thrift  And  enterprise  of  its  inhabiUuits^  tho  thor* 

I  Oughnoss  of  .its  si^lumls,  the  beauty  aud  comfort  of  its 

I  housi's  and  thi^  activity  of  its  |H)liticians.     It  is.worthy  of 

i  note  that  the  first  cotton  in  "NVcst  Tennessec  was  grown 

j  in  Madison  County,  and  that  the  fii'st  gin  was  brouglit  to 

j  Jackson  from  Xashville  in   1821.      The  plank  used  in 

{  buililing  the  first  fi-ame  house  in  Jackson  w:is  brought  on 

,  a  kcel-boat  from  Ekist  Tennessée  and  up  the  Forked  Deer. 

Shelby  County,  of  which  Memphis  is  the  county  seat, 
*  lias  but  little  history  which  is  not  also  a  part  of  the  his- 

!  tory  of  Mcmphis,     It  was  org:inizcd  May  1,  1820,  at  tlio 

house  of  AVilliam  L;iwn»nco  whcre  the  county  court  met 
nntil  a  court-house  was  built.    The  fii'st  magistrates  were 
!  William  Irvine,  chairman,  Jacob  Tipton,  Anderson  B. 

Carr,  Marcus  B.  AVinchester,  Thomas  D.  Carr,  and  Ben- 
jamin Willis,  Jr. ;  Samuel  R.  Brown  was  sheriff;  Thomas 
Taylor,  register  j  Alexander  Ferguson,  ranger ;  William 
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A.  Davis,  tniaitee ;  Gideon  Carr,  coroner ;  John  P,  Per- 
kias,  Rolicitor;  WiUiam  Bettis  and  William  Dean^  oon* 
stables.  The  first  frame  building  was  built  lor  Benjamin 
Fooj.by  Zaoeheus  Joiner,  and  was  occtipied  by  old  Isaao 
Itawlings.  The  first  steamboat  tkat  landed  at  ji^Iemphis 
was  the  ^ICtna. 

Woakley  County  was  or^^unized  in  1823  with  Drcmlen 
as  the  couiity  seat.     Lauderdale  was  orgsinizod  in  183G, 
and  was  named  in  lionor  of  Colonel  James  Lauderdale, 
who  feil  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.     The  first  settle- 
ment  was  made  in  the  Key  Corner  by  Iknjaniin  Porter  * 
and  Ilenry  Itutherford^who  came  in  a  flatboat  from  Key- 
noldsburgh  in  1819-20.     In  1789  Ilenry  Kutherford,  a 
son  of  General  Griffith  Uuthcrfonl,  had  been  employed 
by  eertain   North  Carolina  lundholders  to  loeate  their 
giants.     He  desoended  the  Ciunborhmd  to  the  Forkinl 
l)eiM\  and  then  went  iip  that  stream  untll  ho  eame  to  high 
land,  whcix)  the  Cole  Creek  Uluits  are  uiterseeted  by  the 
fonner  streani.    Landing  hcrc,  liuthcrford  made  a  mark 
*  in  the  shnpe  of  a  key  on  a  sycamore  tree  as  a  sbirting 
(mint     From  this  the  wholo  sivtion  of  country  of  whieb 
Tipton,    Dyiïr,    llaywoo*!,  Lauderdale    were   |>arts  was 
known  as  the  **  Key  Corner  Settlcments/*     In  this  region 
'Croc^kett  attained  his  celebrity  as  a  bear  hunter.     A  son 
of  Iknijamin  Porter,  named  Benjamin  T.  Porter,  was  bom, 
lived,  and  diéd  in  the  same  house.^     The  change  in  the 
territorial  limits  of  eouuties  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  f  act  that  he  lived  succcssively  in  three  counties.    Rip- 
Icy  was  laid  off  as  the  county  st^t  of  Lauderdale  County, 
Obion  County  was  organixed  in  1824  at  the  iumse  o(  \V. 
M.  Wilson.    Sinco  then,  Beuton,  Decatur,  Crockett,  and 
Lake  have  been  establishêd. 

*  Thcre  ba  conflict  of  autbority  as  reg^ards  the  first  nameof  .Pofw 
ter.  One  account  givea  tt  as  I^vid  T.,  and  his  father^s  name  as 
David. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MEMPHI8. 

IfEMPHlS  oeeapies  a  geographical  position  tbat  tbrnsts 
QpoQ  it  a  peèuliar  proiüiüenoe,  which  only  thosé  familiar 
with  the  Miasissippi  Rivercan  appreciate.,  The  stranger 
who  first  seéfl  Meniphis  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat 
readily  noderstands  the  cause  which  has  made  it  one  of 
the  leadiüg  cities  of  the  Southwest.  Ilundreds  of  miles 
below  the  Chickasaw  Bhiifs  is  a  higldy  interesting  but 
rarely  broken  series  of  forests,  canebrakès,  sandbars,  and 
masses  of  willow  trees.  Tlie  muddy  waters  of  the  ri ver, 
when  at  a  low  stage,  kip  the  crumbling  bauks  that  yèarly 
change  as  they  yi'eld  to  new  deflections  of.  the  current. 
"When  the  spring  floods  coinei  however,  the  banks  disap- 
pear,  and  the  watef  pours  over  the  low  marshy  kind  f or 
miles  back.  It  has  been'  found  necessary  to  run  embank- 
ments  practically  parallel  with  thé  eurrent  in  order  to  eon- 
fine  the  waters  of  the  river  iii  its  ehannel.  Even  where  the 
banks  are  above  high  water  mark,  they  are  of  a  treacherous 
sandy  soil,  and,  at  any  moment  the  constant  working  of  the 
eurreïit  may  cause,  not  square  yards,  but  acres  of  land  .to 
disappear  beneath  the  flood.  The  same  conditions  exist 
above  Memphis,  except  that  oii  t.he  Tennessee  side  the  over- 
flow is  not  so  w'ide-spread.  For  purposes  of  habitation  the 
.  diiferelK^e  is  not  gfeat.  From  Cairo  to  Memphis  but 
three  eligible  places  exist  where  a  cit}'  mi;i^ht  have  been 
built.  These  are  the  so-oalled  Chickasaw  liluflfs.  These 
bluifs  differ  from  ordinary  banks,  both  in  their  height 
above  the  river  and  in  the  fact  that  the  saipe  formation 
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rans  back  into  the  ooantry,  forming  a  kind  of  plateau 
soitaUe  for  all  the  purposes  of  eivilizecl  liabitation. 

There  are  in  all  four  blnffs  which  still  bear  the  name 
of  the  original  owners,  the  Chickasaws.     Memphis  stands 
U]x>n  the  fourth.     The  four  Chiekasaw  Bluffs  have  a  his> 
tfiry  which  reaches  back  to  the  earlicst  days  of  American 
colonial  history.     They  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  history  of  three  great  Ëuropean  i)ower3.     Here 
was  the  ceiltre  of  the  history  of  a  i)eople  who«  long  since 
banished,  have  attaincd  prosperity  and  enlight^ument  in 
the  wilils  of  the  far  WesL     The  Chickasaws  were  one 
of  the  grcat  tribes,  perhaps  the  greatcst,     Their  country 
extended  through  what  is  now  Mississippi  to  Natchez.     It 
is  a  conjecture  that  Dé  Soto  crosscd  the  Mississippi  River 
at  these  bhiffs.     If  so,  the  Cusique  or  head.  man  of  the 
tribeof  Indians  who  opposed  his  passage  had  his  seat  of 
govcrnment  at  IMcmphis.     More  than  one  h\mdred  ycars 
later  La  Salie,  desiring  to  enter  into  amicable  relations 
with   the    aboriginal   inhabitants  along  the  banks,  was 
forced  by   gcographical   considerations  to  build  hls  fort 
here.     Ile  gave  it  the  name  of  Pnid'honime.     This  was 
probably  in  1C82.    In  1714  the  suceessor  of  Prud'homme 
was  built  by  the  French,  Fort  Assumption.     About  this 
time  the  centre  of  the  Chiekasaw  govemment  appears  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  rcgion  of  country  in  which 
were  the  Chiekasaw  Old  Fields  in  North  Mississippi.  For 
reasons  by  no  nteans  difficult  to  explain,  the  Chickasaws, 
in  the  contest  bctween  the  French  dnd  English  for  the 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  always  favored  the 
latten     The  cause  of  this  preference  was.  that  they  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  French  and  very  little  of  the  English* 
In  1739  Fort  Assmuption  was  seized  by  the  French  for 
the  doublé  purpose  of  avenging  a.  previous  defeat  and  of 
exterminating  the  tribe  whose  stubborn  vindictiveness  was 
an.obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  French  plan  of  unit  ing  the 
North  and  tlie  South  by  a  cordon  of  forts.     The  attempt 
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miscarried,  and  the  expedition,  leom  away  by  sickness 
anddéadly  epidemics,  returned  to  Natchez,  Canada,  and 
Kiéw  Orlcans.  Af  ter  Fort  Assumption  came  Fort  Stn 
Ferdinando  de  Baraneas,  built  by  the  Spdnish  govcmor^ 
general,  as  a  move  in  bis  desperate  attempt  to  build  up 
the  great  Sputhwestem  Empire  of  North  America.  Drr- 
ing  the  war  between  Franee  and  Spain,  in  1794,  the  Span- 
iards  seized  the  Chlékasaw  Bluffs,  previously  abandone<* 
by  them.  Washington,  who  was  president,  at  once  pro- 
tested,  ^^The  aet  of  the  Spaniaixls  in  takiug  possession 
of  the  Chickasaw  BIufFs  is  an  unwarrantable  aggression, 
as  well  ag;iinst  the  United  States  as  the  Chickasaws,  to 
whom  the  land  belongs/* 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  General  Pike  imnièdiately  occu-. 
pied  the  oïd  Spanish  fort  Several  years  later  General 
AVilkinson  took  command.  He  at  once  dismantled  Fort 
San  Fernandino  Ut  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Kivcr,  and  built 
Fort  Pickering  lowcr  down«  naming  it  in  honor  of  Tim- 
othy  Pickering.  The  local  designatión  of  Fort  Pickefring 
remainis  to  this  day,  having  been  kept  alive  by  various 
attémpts  to  make  it  a  rival  of  Mem])his.  The  fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluffs  are  about  ten  miles  north  öf  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  hence  lay 
within  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  Cliirendon  and  his  as- 
sociates.  This  was  also  claimed  by  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  in  turn,  aml  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Crozat 
grant  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  so  late  as  1763,  when  the 
treaty  of  Paris  was  made,  the  boundary  Unes  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  were  not  definitely  known.  The  purchase 
of  Louisiana  from  B<mapai*te  in  1803  settled  all  questions 
of  boundaries,  ïn  so  far  as  Tennessee  was  concerned,  bè« 
t^'een  the  United  States  and  foroign  countries,  and  left  the 
Indian  alone  to  be  dealt  with.  By  the  treaty  of  October 
19, 1818,  made  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  General 
Shelby  with  the  Indians,  all  of  the  land  north  of  latitude 
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85^  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  was  oeded  hj  the 
ChickasawB.  ThU  settled  the  southeni  boundary  line  of 
the  State.  Aooording  to  the  terms  of  the  original  grants,  . 
the  ooDstitution  of  North  Carolina,  the  cession  of  the 
Soathwestem  Territory  tb  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitution  of  Tennessee,  the  35''  of  hititude  was  to  be  the 
boundary  line  of  Tennessee. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Meuiphis  rcgion  of  country  have  always  been  in  doubt, 
and  the  struggles  between  Spain,  France,  Enghind,  and 
the  United  States  find  a  parallel  in  the  contests  which 
were  longwaged  by  the  earller  settlers  and  proprietors. 
In  Mareh,  1819,  James  Brown,  an  old  surVeyor  who  sür- 
vived  the  war  between  the  States,  exteuded  tlie  southem 
boundary  line  of  Teunessee,  begiuuing  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  State  óf  Alabainift.  Tlie  line  ran  to  the 
lower  end  of  Presidentes  Island,  about  four  miles  below 
Fort  Piekering.  A  few  moiiihs  lutcr  the  official  line  was 
nm  by  Genend  James  Winchester.  About  1832,  when 
Mempliis  had  become  a  proH{')erous  village,  the.  Indian 
chiefs  in  Korth  Mississippi  beeame  dissatisBed  with  the 
Winchester  state  line,  claiming  that  it  had  been  falsely 
run.  It  was  many  years  before  the  line  was  again  run. 
It  was  long  supiK>sed  by  those  who  did  not  live  there, 
that  the  new  town  was  in  Mississippi.  As  late  as  1832 
Memphis.is  spoken  of  as'^a  town  in  the  northwestem 
angle  of  Mississippi,  upon  a  high  bUiff  which  used  to 
be  called  Fort  Piekering."  ^  Tlie  peöide  of  Mississippi 
claimed  the  town  with  zealous  enthusiasm  for  several 
.  years.  To  settle  the  dispute  an  engineer  was  appoilited  to 
take  new  observations  in  accordance  with  which  the  line 
was  run.  One  of  the  Tennessee  commissioners  was  Judge 
Austin  Miller  of  Bolivar.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
real  line  of  the  35^  of  nofth  latitude  was  about  four  miles 
farther  south  than  the  Winchester  line.  This  settled  the 
^  Enofdopedia- Americana, 
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questioQ  in  a  manner  altogether  unexpected  by  those  who 
had  raised  it 

Whcn  the  town  of  Mcmphis  and  the  county  of  Shelby 
yfOTQ  firat  organizotU  tlio  virgin  wildernoss  \>ore  seareely  a 
traco  of  the  huuiau  hiuul.  The  fuuiulatious  of  both  city 
and  county  wcre  luid  under  the  shadows  and  around  the 
roots  of  forest  trees  and  in  tlie  niidst  of  taugled  under* 
growtb.  The  old  bloek-house  stiU  stood  in  Fort  Picker- 
ing  and  a  few  straggling  **  shanties "  elustered  around  a 
large  and  pviiuitive  structure  known  as  the  Public  AVare* 
house,  8ometiuH»8  ealleil  Young*s  Waivhouse,  in  the  ncigh* 
borhood  of  Wolf  River.  Botween  these  two  were  thiuk 
cancbrakcs  and  a  heavy  and  luxurlunt  growth  of  timbcr 
througli  \vhii*h  a  naiTow  footpath  ran  froui  Foii;  Pickering 
to  Wolf  Kiver.  A  wolf  tax  of  six  and  one  fourth  cents 
was  levied  in  Shelby  County  in  1822.  At  this  time  the 
only  sinnblanee  of  a  road  leading  to  tlie  Chiekasaw  BlulTs 
froui  the  intorior  was  tïic  Ho-callcd  CheiH)kec  Traec,  A 
trail  mnx  fi^oni  the  bluffs  to  the  Clücka^aw  Old  Ficlds  in 
•Korth  Mississippi,  where  it  connected  with  the  *Great 
Natchez  Traee.  The  chief  avenues  of  ingress  were  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  and  its  tributaries,  the  ehief  nieans  of 
transportation,  flatboats,  pirogues,  and  broad-horns. 

.  2Ieu>phis  proi)erly  begins  with  the  llice  and  Kamsey 
grants.  John  Kiee  was  an  energetic  trader  of  the  earlier 
days  of  Tennessee  history,  and  even  so-early  as  1780 
made  trips  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  Düring  one  'of 
these  trips  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  high  and  accessible  bluff  to  river  commerce. 
In  1783,  with  shrewd  foresight,  he  entered  in  John-Arm« 
strong*s  office  at  Ilillsboro,  North<  Carolina,  5,000  ac^res  of 
the  l)cst  land  on  the  bluffs,  I  laving  obtained  his  war- 
rant, the  survey  was  made  in  1786.  The  price  ])aid  was 
ten  pounds  for  every  100  acres.  In'1791John  Kiee  was 
killetl  ncaT  tlie  present  site'  of  Clarksvillc.  II is  will  be* 
queathed  his  brother,  Elisha  Kiee,  this  grant     In  1794 
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John  Overton  boagbt  from  ËlUlia  his  interest  in  thts 
grant  for  tlfe  sum  of  five  hui^red  dollars  and  immediately 
transferred  one  undivided  one  half  to  Andrew  Jackson. 

But  tliero  oxiatud  Mtill  aiiother  and  eciuuUy  important 
grant  of  land  niKin  tho  great  Uuff»  known  au  tho  Itaniiioy 
Grant.  In  1783  John  Kamsey  entered  a  tract  of  S^OOO 
aci*e9  of  the  Noi*th  Carolina  western  lands.  The  yeai^  fóU 
lowing  a  warrant  was  issued  to  him.  Some  time  subse- 
quent  to  this  he  assigned  a  sniall  interest  in  tliis  warrant 
to  John  OverUm,  and  in  1823  grant  No,  190  was  ishikhI 
to  Jühn  Kamsey  and  John  Overton,  for  a  eertain  5,000 
acre  traet  of  land,  boginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
John  Uiee*8  5,000  aeres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  The  Kiee  grant  was  registered  in  the  recorder's 
oflfiee  of  Shelby  Coiuity  in  1820,  but  for  some  reason  never 
satisfaetorily  explained  the  Kamsey  grant  was.not  recortled 
nntil  1872.  The  date  of  Kamsey 's  death  is  not  definitely 
knowiu  His  will  has  never  been  reeonled  in  Shelby 
County  and  his  title  to  proi>erty  whieh  is  worth  millions 
of  dollars  has  never  been  extinguished  by  any  deed  or 
written  instriunent  known  to  the  law  of  Tennessee.^ 

In  1819  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Tennessee  legislature 
for  the  laying  oif  of  the  lands  just  aequired  from  the  In» 
dians,  iuto  ranges,  townships,  and  sections.  Grants  ob* 
tained  from  North  Carolioa  were  to  be  reserved  -—  all  the 
rest  was  to  be  thrown  open  to  sale. 

In  Jaimary,  1819,  Jolm  Overton,  Andrew  Jaekson,  and 
James  AVinehester,  the  proprietors  of  the  Rice  grant,  en- 
tered  into  an  agrccment  to  lay  off  a  town  on  the  Kiee 
tract.  In  ^lay  of  tlie  same  year,  the  first  eonveyanee  of 
a  lot  in  Memphis  was  made.  The  town,  therefore,  had 
its  birth  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  1819.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  remote  when  we  cousider  that  the  an» 
cient  city  of  the  Pharaohs  also  stood  npon  tlie  banks  of  a 

^  Ui»  will  is  said  to  be  of  rocord  in  Chatlmm  Couutjr,  North  Csn^ 
Una. 
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great  riVer  that  in  rnany  respects  resembles  the  Misn»- 
sippL  In  a  deseription  of  Memphis  published  in  a  Phil- 
adelphia  paper  in  1820|  the  Mittsissippi  Kiver  is  called 
the  American  Nile.  To  the  Meiiiphian  of  the  pres<*nt9 
who  sees  about  him  tlieactivity,  the  cutcrprise,  the  broad  . 
streetSf  the  huge  buildings  that  indicate  a  hirge  and  pros- 
perous  city*  the  contrast  between  tho  two,  so  f  ar  Bcparated 
by  time  and  distauee,  is  not  so  striking.  Itut  for  niany 
years  it  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  those  who  saw  but  a 
few  straggling  houses  perehed  upon  the  bluffs.  Samuel 
Lover  satirizcs  the  name  in  an  invocation  to  the  Shades 
of  Pisostris. 

The  new  town  was  hiid  off  some  time  in  1819  on  tlio 
Kice  grant,  and  at  the  time  the  contest  which  subscqueutly 
arose. between  the  owners  of  the  two  grants  in  refereuce 
to  the  bouüdary  line  did  not  exist  Some.ye^ars  later, 
whcn  Overton  had  the  Kice  grant  again  luid  off  acconling 
to  the  survey  of  178G,  the  qucstion  came  up  for  settle- 
ment.  Overton  discoVercd  to  his  niorCiiication  tluit  by  bo- 
ginning  about  one  mile  bolow  tlie  mouth  of  Wolf  Kiver, 
aecordiug  to  the  torms  of  his  graiit,  the  most  attractive  and 
finely  situated  body  of  land  on  the  eutire  bluffs  lay  beyond 
his  lirnits.  John  Rice,  in  selecting  the  niouth  of  Wolf 
Biver  as  a  determining  poiut,  left  out  of  consideration  or 
was  ignorant  of  the  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
currents  and  banks  of  all  sti*eams  which  ruu  tln^ouj^^h  allu- 
vial  soil.  In  1786  Wolf  Kiver  flowcd  into  the  Missis- 
sippi.at  a  poiut  at  least  one  half  mile  lówcr  down  tlian  it 
did  in  1819.  The  exact  i)oint  cannot  now  be  dctcrmincd 
but  it  was  probably  between  Jefferson  and  Adaüis  sti'eets. 
The  plat  made  at  the  time  of  the  original  survey,  rcpre- 
sents  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  south  of  Wolf  Kiver 
as  running  in  a  decidedly  soüthwestem  direction  and  out 
into  the  space  which  is  now  under  water.  As  a  result. 
Wolf  Kiver  was  forced  inland  until  it  struck  the  base  of 
.   the  bluffs,  alóng  which  it  skirted  for  a  short  distance  uiitil 
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lts  watert  broke  into  the  current  of  Uie  MiattsaippL  At 
this  time  tbere  was  a  batture  aboat  thè  mouth  of  Wolf 
River  not  auUke  that  wbich  now  exists  exccpt  that  it  ex« 
tended  farther  out  and  lower  down.  In  1819  tlüs  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  banks 
Bouth  of  Wolf  River  had  greatly  caved  and  pushed  the 
ittouth  of  the  Binaller  stream  upwardü*  The  milo  behiw 
the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  as  it  was  in  1786  and  in  1819 
maile  a  vast  differcnce  in  the  quality  of  the  tract  of  land 
conveycd  by  the  Itice  grant,  and  the  owncrs  were  anxious 
to  cstiblish  the  fuet  of  the  ehaiige.  Nutundly  tlie  Ramsey 
grant  pe4>plo  woi*e  anxious  that  the  mouth  of  1819  —  the 
Riee  grant  pcóple,  that  the  mouth  of  1780  —  should  be 
taken.  Thé  formor  proved,  among-  others,  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  Jesse  Benton,  that  there  had  been  no  ehange 
since  1819.  The  latter  provcd  that  previous  to  that  date 
thcre  had  been  a  ehange  of  debouehement.  Benjamin 
Fooyi  who  had  been  liviitg  on  the  Chickasaw  Bhiffs  or 
on  the  o|>|>08ite  side  of  the  Mi.^issippi  Kiver  sihce  1795, 
Bwore  that  it  was  three  hundred  yards  higher  up.  The 
Bouthwestern  poiut  of  the  Rieo  gnint  was  evcntually  fixcd 
at  or  near  the  poiut  where  Beal  Street  runs  into  the  river. 
From  there  it  runs  east  and  a  little  north  as  Beal  Street 
diverges  from  a  straight  line. 

The  deseription  of  the  Ramsey  grant  called  for  the 
meanders  of  the  Mississippi  in  establishing  the  westera 
line,  but  strange  to  say  in  the  Riee  grant  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Mississippi  at  all.  In  the  original  plat,  a 
waving  line  was  made  where  the  Missisaippi  River  should 
have  been  called  for.  This- was  the  source  of  great 
trouble  and  disscnsion  to  the  future  citizens,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  litigation  which  ensued  after  the 
formation  of  the  so^^alled  mud-bar  in  front  of  ^lemphis 
in  the  thirties. 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  projectors  of 
^Icmphis  was  to  give  deeds  of  ^ft  to  some  of  the  old  set- 
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Ücra  for  the  parpose  of  inaking  a  bcginning  of  the  town 
and  from  eharitable  inotives.  Lot:»  were  thu3  given  to 
^^SSy  Gtace  **  iu  eousideration  of  tho  long  residence  of 
old  Mr.  Grace  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs."  Pat  Meaghcr 
was  also  given  a  lot.  Ou  the  22d  of  May,  1819,  the  pro- 
prietors  entercd  iuto  an  agreement  with  John  Henry 
Fooy,  son  of  Judge  Benjamin  Fooy,  to  convey  to  hiin  any 
lot  he  niight  select  in  the  town  then  being  laid  off,  on  con- 
dition  that  said  lot  be  purchascd  by  Fooy  or  his  agent  at 
the  public  sale  of  the  ürst  lots  sold.  Fooy  selected  lot 
No.  53,  on  the  corner  of  ^lississippi  Row  (Front  Row) 
and  Sycamore  Street.  It  is  uot  kïiown  \vhat  fabulous 
price  he  niay  have  ostensibly  given  for  his  lot,  but  ho  set 
an  exau)ple  Nvhieh  has  foiuid  sueeessful  iiuitatlou  even  iu 
our  own  day,  The  lot,  liowever,  bix)ught  hini  no  good 
and  was  ültimately  involved  in  litigation. 

The  nuuiber  of  lots  sold  at  this  public  sale  was  very 
small,  bilt  Overion  was  by  ho  means  discouraged.  With 
wise  forcsight  the  proprietors  looked  to  the  future  for 
tlioir  rexyard,  and  they  laid  the  f<uindations  for  a  largo 
suiHïrHtrueture.  In  one  resixjct  aloiic  did  they  calculate 
falsely.  They  laid  off  iuto  streets  and  squares  too  sniall 
a  i>ortion  of  their  land.  They  expected  Memphis,  when. 
it  had  grown  to  be  a  great  city,to  be  as  densely  populateil 
as  the  citiés  of  Eiiroi>e.  They  failed  to  niake  allowanee 
for  tlie  spacious  habitatión  whieh  the  Atuerican  demands. 
This  is  the  i-eason  why  the  upper  portibn  of  the  town  is 
so  evenly  laid  off  whilst  the  subiirbs  are  but  little  more 
regular  than  Boston  itself. 

They  laid  off  four  squares  for  public  purposes,  Court, 
Exchange,  Market,  an  ^  Auetion  squares.  The  prom- 
enade, subsequently  the  cause  of  viok*nt  dissensions,  was 
laid  off  on  the  bluff,  and  was  designed  for  a  public  pleas-  * 
ure  g^und.  A  burying-ground  was  laid  off  north  of 
Poplar  Street  whieh  was,  for  the  first  decade,  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  new  town.    The  strip  of  ^ncL  f ronting 
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the  rirer  and  ranning  f rom  Jaokaon  Street  to  whoro  the 
Bayou  empties  into  Wolf  ttiver  was  mode  a  poblio  land* 
ing,  the  ferry  privilegeSf  aa  it  was  afterwards  asaerted, 
being  reserved. 

The  first  feeble  steps  towards  the  making  of  a  town 
have  been  partially  preaerved  in  the  records  of  the  court 
of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions.  In  May,  1820,  Joseph 
James  was  allowed  to  keep  an  ordinary  or  house  of  en- 
tei-taiument  in  *'the  town  of  Memphis.*'  Thomas  II. 
Parsons,  Charles  Holman,  Joshua  Fletcher,  M,  B.  Win- 
cbcster,  John  C.  McLemorc  and  William  Irvine  were 
ap)K)inteil  a  jury  of  review  to  mark  out  the  best  and  near- 
ent  i-ouU)  for  a  road  from  tlio  town  of  Momphis  to  the 
üouiity  line  in  tlto  diiwtum  of  Taj  lor's  wttleniont  situated 
on  Forked  Deer,  AV'illiam  Irviuo  is  allowed  to  keep  a 
ferry  across  the  Mississippi,  At  the  August  term  of  the 
same  year  patrolmen  are  apix>inted  for  the  county,  among 
the  numl>er  being  liussell  Bean,  the  first  bom  of  Tennes- 
8*00  and  the  hero  of  tlio  Jackson  anecnlote.  Three  indict- 
nieuts  aro  fouud  at  the  Kamo  term  of  court,  ono  of  thom 
agninst  Paddy  Meagher  for  retaiUng  spirits.  Paddy,  prob^ 
ably  having  no  exculi>ato*ry  evidenee,  set  the  preceilent  for 
a  long  line  of  equally  shrewd  sucecssors  in  tliat  he  disarnied 
judieial  severity  by  pleading  guilty  and  throwing  hinisolf 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  It  may  have  been  that  his 
offcnse  was  not  regarded  as  a  decided  depart\ire  from  the 
straight  patlu  or  the  value  of  money  may  have  been  at  a 
great  premium,  for  he  was  only  iined  one  dollar  and  costs. 
It  was  also  ordennl  at  this  term  that  Thomas  Carr  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  contract  with  some  working- 
man  to  build  and .  ercct  a  temporary  log  court-house, 
jury-room,  and  jail  on  Market  Square  in  the  town  of  Mem- 
phis.  One  huiidred  and  seventy-five  dollars  were  appro- 
priated  for  erecting  the  same.  The  May  term  in  1821 
was  held  in  the  oourt-house  in  the  town  of  Memphis. 
This  was  a*  building  procured  iustead  of  the  one  ordered 
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to  be  buOt  at  a  previous  term  of  the  court,  nnce  the  order 
itself  was  rescindecl. 

At  the  May  term  iq  1822  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  lay  off  and  establish  a  public  road  from  Meniphis  to 
the  setücment  on  Big  Creek  and  Loosa  Ilatchie  and 
thence  to  the  Forked  Deer  Rivcr.    One  of  these  commis* 
sioners  was  Jesse  Ben  ton,  the  brother  of  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton  and  the  imphieable  foe  of  Andrew  Jackson,  whose 
name  at  this  time  was  f  rcquently  meniioned.  in  eonncetion 
with  the  presideney  of  the  United  States.     Jesse  qualified 
as  jiistice  of  the  peace  at  this  same  term  of  court.     Com* 
missioncrs  were  also  api)ointed  to  lay  off  a  road  to  1{.  G. 
Thomton*s  settlement  on  Wolf  River,  thènce  to  Fowler's 
Ferry  on  B5g  Hatchie.     In  August,  1823,  the  court  ap- 
pointed  a  venire  for  tl>e  circuit  court  to  be  hehl  for.the 
first  time  in  IVIeraphis  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  October. 
AVhen  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  met  in 
1825  a  change  of  the  co\mty  seat  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  members  of  the  court  as  a  bare  possibiHty  even. 
Mémphis  had  been  actually  laid  off,  and  although  tlie  num* 
bcr  of  inhabitauts  was  not  largo,  iinprt>vcinents  of  a  sub- 
stantial  nature  had  l>ecn  made.     But  the  overwholuuug 
advantige  which  the  Meuipliis  of  to-daV  bas  over  the  Ra- 
leigh  of  to-day  did  not  exist  at  that  time.     Tliere  were  no 
roads  and  no  railroads,  and  the  bulk  of  the  interior  coni- 
merce  was  carried  on  upon  the  inland  8treams,.llat<»hie, 
AVolf,  Nonconnah,  and  othcrs.     Whcn,  therefore,  a  plan 
was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  county  seat  from  Mém- 
phis to  a  point  some  miles  inlaiid  \\\x)n  a  branch  of  Wolf 
River,  it  was  very  f  ar  from  being  even  remotely  as  pre- 
posterous  as  such  a  scheme  would  now  seem.     The  state 
legislature  having  appointed  commissioners  to  iix  the  seat 
of  justiee  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
the  <?ounty  court  of  Shelby  CountVt  whilst  in  session,  were 
startled  by  a  yej^rt  signed  by  James  Fentress,  Benjamin 
Reynohls,  William  Martin,  and   R(^bg^t(^^j^^(^st;\ting 
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that  they  had  located  the  teat  of  jostioé  for  the  coontjr 
of  Shelby  on  Sandelin^s  Bluff  on  the  north  bank  of  Wolf 
River. 

The  details  of  this  plot,  for  such  tradition  tells  na  it 
was,  have  been  lost  We  only  know  that  it  excited  vigor- 
ous  opposition  amojig  those  who  had  purchased  lots  in 
Meinphis  and  es|)ecially  among  the  proprietors.  It  was 
most  tikely  a  blow  aimcd  at  them.  The  court  appointed 
couinüssioncrs  to  obtain  a  perfect  title  to  the  lands  for  the 
uew  county  site,  lay  off  a  town,  and  advcrtise  and  sell  the 
lots  aecording  to  law.  Among  tlie  cominiasioners  were 
Itobert  Fearne,  a  pronounced  enemy  of  the  proprietors. 
In  January,  1827,  4^555  was  appropriated  for  the  building 
of  the  court-house  at  Ituleigh. 

The  change  of  tlie  county  seat  had  no  ill  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  Memphis  —  perliaps  the  oontrary.  It 
caused  an  inerease  in  the  area  of  cultivation,  and  added 
to  tlie  nieans  of  communieation.  A  firm  entitled  James 
Bröwn  &  Co.  started  a  line  of  post  coaches  drawn  by  four 
horses  between  Memphis  and  Baleigh,  which  was  soon 
extondinl  to  Somerville, 

The  ehicf  strci^t  in  tlie  new  town  was  Winchester,  and 
the  central  ]x>int  was  at  iirst  Anderson's  Rri<lge.  Gayoso 
Bayou,  now  dry  except  for  occasional  puddles  and  the 
last  rain,  was  then  a  running  strearo,  the  water  of  which 
was  clear  and  pure.  (On  the  map  of  1827  it  is  called 
Gayoso  Creeki) 

In  1824  the  three  firms  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  city  were  Winchester  and  Carr,  Ilenderson  and 
Fearne,  subsequéntly  Lawrence  and  Feame,  and  Isaao 
Kawlings.  The  leading  spirits  in  the  new  comrounity 
were  M,  B.  Winchester  and  Isaac  Rawlings.  The  latter 
l  had  a  store  at  Anderson's  Bridge  which  was  the  camping 
ground  ff>r  Indians  and  in-coming  emigrant  trains.  As 
long  as  this  class  óf  trade  was  most  lucrative,  Rawlings 
thrived.     But  Winchester,  a  late  arrival,  had  a  decided 
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advantage,  having  been  made  postmaster  aa  toon  aa  the 
Jown  was  weU  undcr  way.  He  built  wbat  was  at  that 
time  tbe  finest  house  in  Mempbis  on  Front  Row  just  bo> 
low  Jackson  Street.  He  also  made  roads  —  streets  wcre 
out  of  the  question  —  whieh  rendcrcd  both  the  landing 
place  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  bis  o^\  phiee  of  busi* 
ness  more.accessible.  When  the  flat-boat  trude  bceanie 
the  source  of  connuereial  prosperity,  and  esiHHrially  af  ter 
tbc  disappearanee  of  the  ludians,  AV"^  inches  ter  became  tho 
leading  merêhant  of  tbe  to\Mi. 

These  twö  men  are  intcresting  figures  in  the  history  of 
Memphisy  not  merely  because  they  were  present  at  the 
founding  of  the  eity,  but  aUo  beeause  tliey  represented 
the  two  opposing  tendencies  whieh  in  turn  have  had  snch 
a  jKiwerfül  effect  upon  its  development.  Kawlings  was 
a  man  of  cautious  teni})eraihent,  suspicious  of  innovation, 
weU  satisfied  witb  the  existing  order  of  things  uniess 
working  to  bis  disadvantage,  adverse  to  changc,  rough, 
blunt,  and  without  mental  discipline  or  cultivation*  Win* 
chester  bad  a  quick  nüud,  a  clear  judgment,  a  spirit  of 
restless  inquiry,  ever  eagér  for  advanccnicnt,  constantly 
in  search  of  iniprovèd  niethods,  pronc  to  be  led  astray  by 
(  theories  aml  abstractions,  refined,  well  edueated  iu  books 

as  well  as  iu  kuowledgc  of  the  world,  laeking  only  a  Icaven 
of  the  practical  common  sense  that  was  the  distinguisb- 
ing  feature  in  the  character  of  bis  riyaL  Rawlings  was 
conservative ;  Winchester  was  liberaL  Their  commercial' 
rivalry  Was  not  diniinished  by  the  fact  that  Rawlings  was 
.  a  AVbig  and  Winchester  a  Democrat..  Rawlings  had  once 
been  a  sutler  in  Jackson's  army,  and  bad  been*  at  the 
bluffs  longer  than  any  one.  then  living.  Ile  was  among 
tbe  first  appointed  magistrates.  He  predicted  the  failuro 
of  the  effört  to  make  a  city  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 
His  attitude  of  antagonism  was  pcrhaps  confirmed  by  bis 
riv;ilry  with  Winchester.  His  vanity»  wliich  was  remark- 
ably  robust,  received  daily  blows  from  the  deercase  of  his 
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importanoe  as  hb  rivak  iu  trade  grew  more  nmneroas  and 
soccessfuL  Af  ter  a  time  he  began  to  realixe  that,  oon- 
trary  to  his  predictions,  .Mempbis  was  growing,  apd  in- 
deed rapidly.  Ile  determined  to  change  his  site,  and 
bought  a  lot  of  ground  on  an  alley  wbieh  subsequcntly, 
through  his  intercession,  became  Commerce  Street,  and  [ 

built  him  a  store,  with  niany  muttered  revilings  against  t 

the  foUy  of  people  and  tlieir  fondness  for  new  things.  ï 

But  the  current  of  trade  had  set  towards  Winchester  and  i 

could  not  be  changed.  Thcre  is  a  tradition  that  Raw« 
lings  marked  the  prièc  on  his  goods,  and  in  spite  of  all 
comiHïtition  and  the  general  dccrease  of  prices  refused  to  i 

sell  under  his  niarks.  It  was  suid  he  had  on  liund  at  the 
time  of  hi.s  dcath  gomls  ])urehaHcd  ycars  before.  i 

In  182G  Mehiphis  was  made  an  ineor|K)ratcd  town  by  | 

the  action  of  the  legislatiirc,  although  the  limits  of  the  • 

new  corpoi*ation   wei*e   not    dcfined.     When    the    news  I 

reached  Mempliis  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  alarm 
and  iiidignation,  esi)eeiully  from  those  most  hostile  to  the 
proprietors.  One  of  the  eharaeteristies  of  Memphis  ia 
the  rcadiness  witli  whieh  it  vents  its  spleen  in  an  indigna- 
tion  meeting.  The  first  of  a  long  series  was  hold  when 
the  news  of  the  ineorporation  came.  The  presiding  of- 
fieer  was  Isaac  Kawlings.  But  the  meeting  developed  the 
unex})ected  faet  that  those  most  violently  opi>osed  to  the 
incori)oration  were  those  who  lived  farthost  f rom  the  cen- 
tre of  business.  It  was  therefore  projtosed  that  these 
should  be  left  out  The  change  assuggested  was  adópted 
by  the  meeting.  It  was  diseovered  when  too  late  that  the 
land  left  out  bèlonged  almost  entii*ely  to  the  proprietors, 
whó  were  thus  the  ehief  bcneficiarics.^ 

^  Tlic  only  nutliority  I  luive  been  -Me  to  find  for  this  episode  is 
the  aiithor  ef.the  Earljf  !Ii<tory  of  Memphis,  James  D.  Dsivb.    It   • 
may  be  nnd  probably  is  largcly  a|>ocrypha1.     Davis  says  that  the 
change  of  boiuidary  by  which  the  cumplaiuauts  were  left  out  of  the 
city  luuits  was  ratified  by  the  legislature.    I  can  find  uothing  in  the 
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Aocording  to  the  termsof  the  charter,  seven  aldermeii 
were  elected,  who  in  turn  were  to  elect  one  of  their  nuin- 
ber  mayor.  Winchester  was  postmaster  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  óf  the  new  charter,  but  he  was  immediately 
chosen  mayot.  Perhaps  no  better  proef  of  his  reputation 
for  strict  intcgrity  and  unbiased  faimess  coald  hè  given 
than  this.  Though  looking  after  the  iuterests  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  natul'ul  eneniies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Meiiiphis,  he  was  yet  chosen  to  the  office  having 
at  the  time  most  iufluence  over  their  immediute  welfare. 
During  Winehester*s  second  term  of  office,  the  corix>rate 
poweï*s  of  Memphis  were  iucreased. 

Among  other  changes  was  a  restriction  which  prohibited 
the  mayor  from  holding  a  f  ederul  office.  Winchester  re- 
fused  to  resign  his  postmastership.  This  opeued  the  way 
for  Isaac  Rawlings,  who  sueceeded  him  in  March,  1829. 
This  singuhir  ahd  almost  grotcsque  figure  made  one  of 
the  best  mayors  who  ever  presided  over  Memphis  froni 
M.  B.  Winchester  to  D.  P.  Hadden,  lle  was  Ibnjj  known 
as  the  model  mayor.  Rawlings  was  vain,  stubborn,  sclf- 
wiUed,  and  im))erious,  impatient  of  eontradietion  and  con« 
servati  ve  taa  fault.  But  he  .was  also  honcst,  clear-minded, 
law-abiding,  dctermincd  to  be  obeyed,  and  economical. 
Ilé'took  the  duties  of  his  position  in  earnest,  and  rigor* 
ously  enforced  the  law,  presérved  order,  looked  after  the- 
disbnrsement  of  the  public  funds  with  scrupulous  care, 
and  was  remarkably  energetic.  ïlis  prcjudice  ngainst  the 
city  api)earcd  to  die  away  afticr  his  cxereise  of'  power. 
He  served  two  terms,  f romMarelH  1829,  to  March,  1831, 
retired  for  twb  years,.was  reëlccted  in  1833,  and*  served 
three  succéssive  terms  until  183G.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Constitutional  Cbnvention  of  1834,  but  it  was  dur* 
ing  the  height  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  and  he  was  'de- 
feated.     His  hist  appearance  was  almost  dramatic.    Hav« 

records  to  jnstifv  the  statement,    Tbcre  was  próbably  some  fouiida» 
tion  fer  tbe  tradition»  as  Davis  wrute  from  luemory. 
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ing  weatbeted  tbe  storm  of  Demoeratio  aaoendeney  f<Hr 
many.loDg  yea»,  he  had  hiniself  carried  in  an  easy-cbair 
to  cast  bis  last  vote  tor  Harrison  and  Tyler.  He  was 
suffering  f  rom  a  mortal  disease,  and  waited  eagerly  bnt 
confidently  for  news  of  the  election.  When  it  came  be 
remarked,  ^Now  I  can  die  happy/'  and  very  sbortly 
afterwards  expired*. 

From  1820  to  about  1833  Memphis  was  still  an  experi- 
ment    The  uatui*al  advautages  which  it  then  possessed 
beloiiged  in  an  alniost  equal  degree  to  Fort  Pickering 
below  and  liandolpb  above.     Tbere  was  as  yet  no  white 
population  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  to  draw  together 
tlie  nuelcus  of  a  town  as  a  depot  of  supplies.    The  region 
whieh  was  iuhabited  was  tbat  which  strctehed  back  towards 
Jackson  and  the  Big  Ilatchie  country^  and  for  the  pur- 
.  poses  of  navigation  and  trade  liandolpb  was  not  less  con- 
venient  than  Me'mphis.    That  Memphis  became  the  ciiy 
and  not  either  Fort  Piökering  or  liandolpb  is  due  mainly 
to  the  wisdom  of  one  man,  John  Overton.    The  other  pro- 
prietors  excrc;iscd  merely  a  passive  ownership.    Thé  terms 
upon  whieh  Overton  convoyed  one  half  of  the  Kiee  grant 
to  Andrew  Jaeksón  are  not  known,     But  the  latter  di»» 
posed  of  bis  interest  long  years  before  the  drcam  of  Over- 
ton,  whieh  dated  from  bis  purchase  of  liieeV  land  in  1794, 
began  to  be  rcalized.    Jackson  sold  to  John  ü.  ^IcLemore, 
in  1823,  bis  last  remaining  interest  (one  eighth)  in  the 
grant.     The  other  three  be  had  already  sold  to  tbe  Win- 
chester brothora.     The  f  act  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the 
Rice  grant  was  made  (he  canse  of  niueh  severe  criticism 
at  the  time  of  the  ti*eaty  in  1818.     Those  who  had  already 
.  settlêd  on  the  Chiekasaw  Bluffs,  esi)eeially  a  few  of  bis 
old   soldiers,  expectcd  to  have  their  rights  recognized, 
sonie  of  thcmhaving  purchased  f  rom  the  Indians.    These 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  liice  grant  had  already  been 
Burveyed  and  located.     In  order  to  spare  himself  these 
critieisros,  for  at  this  time  he  was  no  longer  in  pecuniary 
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strest,  Ito  sold  bis  interest  to  Jobn  C.  McLemore.  The 
othér  proprietors  were,  besicles  Overton,  wbo  still  bad  bis 
one  balf,  William  Wiucbestert  wbo  owued  one  eigbtb,  aud 
Gen.  James  Winchester,  wbo  owncd  one  eigbtb  in  bis  own 
rigbt  and  one  eigbtb  as  trustee  for  the  cliildren  of  a  de» 
ceased  brótbér.  William  Lavrrenee  and  M.  B.  Wincbes» 
ter  were  agents  of  the  original  proprietors,  The  finol 
division  of  unsold  lots  took  place  in  1829.  But  duriug  all 
the  time  that  Mempbis  was-  still  an  experiment,  John 
O  verton  was  the  only  one  of  the  proprietors  wboxlid  any« 
thing  to  advance  its  interests,  and  be  did  everything, 
Froin  the  first  be  bad  lookcd  into  the  fufture  f  ar  as  huniau 
oould  seé,  and  be  bad  literally  seen  all  the  visions  of  lbo 
world  and  the  wonders  that  sböuld  be,  .  Ile  not  only 
foresaw  the  future  of  the  Chiükasaw  Bluffs  as  a  city,  büt 
be  also  appreeiated  the  minor  eonscquences  that  would 
flow  from  founding  a  city  therd,  and  turncd  them  to  bis 
own  advantage.,  He  exercised  the  miuutest  care  in  per« 
fecting  bis  title,  lïe  not  only  bought  the  Rice  grant  from 
Elislia  Kiee,  but  also  obtained  quitc*laiin  dccds  from  all 
possible  distributees  in  case  no  will  existed,  The  reason 
of  this  was  tliat  John  fiiee^s  will,  thougb  in  bis  own  band«- 
writing,  was  not  attestetl. 

O  verton  {xissesscd  neither  brilliancy  of  m'ind  nor  strik- 
ing greiitnesa  of  character,  but  be  was  a  man  of  siugularly 
sterling  qualities  and  bad  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness. He  possesscd  in  a  fortunate  degrce  that  pcculiar 
eombination  óf  practical  caution  and  libcral  temcrity  that 
alone  eanles  grcat  undei-takings  to  a  sueeessful  tcrmiua* 
tion.  Having  foreseen  what  was  coming  for  Mempbis,  ho 
mapped  out  in  really  a  roarvelous  roanner  the  line  of  its 
development  He  deviscil  the  gcuei-Jil  policy  which  con- 
trolled  the  proprietors  in  thcir  di^litigs  with  the  iuhabit- 
ants.  U  was  bis  eye  tliiit  watched  with  microscopio  care 
every  point,  and  it  was  bis  ingenuity  that  turned  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  infant  toiviK    He  used  bis  influcnco 
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•  ^th  the  genera!  gOTeniment  to  teonre  the  establishment 
of  a  mail  stage*route  f  rom  Memphis  to  othcr  pointa.    The 
oommercial  eoutest  betwcen  Memphis  aud  Kandolph  was 
decided  iu  favor  of  tlie  former  by  soveral  factors,  one  of 
the  chief  of  which  was  tlie  line  of  tri-weekly  mail  stage- 
coaches  f  rom  the  Ëast  to  Memphis  by  the  way  of  Nash* 
villei  Charlotte,    Reyuoldsburgv  Jackson,    Bolivar,  and 
Somerville,  which  the   i)ostmaster-^eueral'  established  at 
the  intcrcession  of  Overton  iu  1829.     After  Jackson  be* 
came  president,  he  also  succcedcd  in  having  aweckly  mail, 
earrieil  on  horscback,  established  betwcen  Jackson  aud 
Memphis  by  way  of  Browusvillc,  Coviugtou,  aud  UuudolpL 
Whcn  fi  hospital  is  to  be  built  lie  is  rcady  to  furnish  'the 
grouud  free  of  charge,  but  lie  uscs  his  gcncrosity  as  a 
means  of  preventing  its  being,  built  in  a  wrong  place. 
'  Whcn  a  i)ossible  purchaser  goes  to  Memphis,  he  writes  to 
Winchester,  ^^  Make  him  pleascd  with  tlie  pLice  by  polito 
attcntions.'*    One  of  the  most  active  opponeuts  of  the 
proprictors  was  Fearne*    Fearne*s  partner  was  Robert,  a 
brother  of  William  Lawrence.     Overton  advocatcd  mat 
ing  Robert  joint  agent  with  William  in  order  to  soften 
Fcarne*s  opposition.   When  the  town  was  f airly  on  its  legs, 
he  remitted  none  of  his  care,  and  his  letters,  even  duriug 
this  ))eriod,  were  iilled  with  nrinute  dircctions  as  regards 
the  laying  of  corner-stones,  the  grading  of  streets  the 
opening  of  alleys,  the  laying  off  of  graveyanls  and  the 
like.     As  a  matter  of  eourse  he  was  a  fricnd  of  Jackson. 
But  he  was  ever  anxious  for  Memphis  to  eraphasize  the 
^  part  that  it  also  was  Jaekson^s  fricnd. '  Ile,  as  all  other 

1  fricnds  of  Jackson,  kncw  that  these  things  did  them  no 

.  harm  with  the  imperiousold.soldicr.     When  the  **  Globe** 

1  was  started  at  Washingti)n,  he  wrote  to  Winchester,  scnd* 

\  ing  htm  a  copy,  and  reciuesting  him  to  pnk*iii*e  half  a  dozen 

[*  8ul)S(rrilH*rs  f  rom  among  the  fricnds' of  tlio  adiiiiuistration. 

I  '   •*Tell  yrtur  eilit4)r  IMuchus  to  gct  the  pai)cr  and  extract 

f  rom  it  f  ully,  for  rest  ossured  it  b  and  will  be  ably  con« 
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ducted.**  The  next  sentence  hatf  a  touch  of  nnoonacioiis 
irony.  ^  Besides^  in  these  intriguing  corrupt  times,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  correct  prtueiples.** 
When  Van  Buren  is  rejected  by  the  Senate  he  wants  au 
indignation  méetiug  held. in  Memphis.  Hearing  that  a. 
majority  of  the  people  of  Mcniphis  will  vote  for  Crockctt 
for  Congress,  he  is  filleil  with  indignation.  ^^  But  for  the 
present  administratiou,  it  wouUl  not  have  risen  as  it  hus. 
Don't  your  citizeus  sometiuics  thi.nk  of  this?  What  ad- 
mihistration  was  it  made  it  the  great  road  leading  cast 
and  west  throughöut  the.  United  States  to  l^Iexico  by  the 
establishment  of  three  stages  a  week,  besides  6i)eaking 
of  it  as  it  deserves ?  Is.  there  no  consideratiou  of  these 
things?  Besides  giving  the  public  priuting  of  the  Uniteil 
States  to  the  editor.  of  your  ne wspajier  ?  ". 

In  1833  the  })03tmaHter-genoral  makes  Memphis  a  dis- 
tributing  point.  While  in  the  North  he  hcars  thataCIay 
organ  is  about  to  be  esUiblishcd  in  Memphis.  Ho  is  even 
told  by  those  who  watch  aiïairs  niinutely  that  AVinehester 
himself,  though  afederal  office  holder/is  not  in  high<favor 
with  the  administration.  He  is  sus|)ected  óf  secret  lean- 
ings  towards  the  corrupt  enemies  of  good  government, 
nantely,  thé  Whigs.  He  tells  Winchester  plainly  that  the 
enemy  of  an  administration  so  capable  of 'doing  a  small 
town  injüry  and  the  agent  for  the  proprietors  canuót  be 
the  same  persen.  He  subscribes  liberallyior  the  estab. 
lishmentof  a  newspaper.  As  the  varioiis  suits  involving 
his  pn>priotory  intorests  aviso,  he  attends  to  thom  in  all 
their  deUiils  with  unflagging  interest.  He  is  an  uiiweary* 
ing  letter-writer.  His  style  is  charming  by  reason  of  its 
clear,  direct  simplicity  and  pure,  wholesome  English.  He 
has  a  trick  of  at  times  repeatiug  his  words  that  aecom- 
pushes  the  purposO  of  empliasis  admirably.  In  one  letter 
he  says,  **  I  pray  you  —  I  pray  you,  look  after  this.'*  In 
another  he  writes,  ^^  Do  not,  I  beseeeh  you,  do  not  let 
this  be  known.**     Being  old  and  garrulous,  towards  the 
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Itst  he  writes  very  long  and  reitdrative  letten,  bnt  always  f! 

clear,  f uU  of  eminently  judicious  advioe  and  suggestion.  1 

In    addition  to  the  difficulty  which  besets    all  new  ^ 

towns,  Memphis  labored  uiider  an  unusual  and  decided  | 

disadvantage  in  the  feeling  o£  antagonism  that  existed  on  ; 

the  part  of  the  iuhabitaiits  against  the  proprietors.  This 
feeling  of  bostility  was  a  well-recogiiized  faet.  Overton, 
in  1-831,  says :  *^  Particularly  where  the  i)eopIe  have  mani- 
festcd  8o  inuch  hostility  as  those  about  Memphis  lutve.** 
As  a  rule  the  iuliabitants  were  wrong.  Those  who  came 
in  at  first,  generally,  had  no  money.  They  bought  lots  on 
long  time,  and  were  rarely  able  to  meet  the  'first  payment. 
From  1819  to  1829,  when  the  first  era  of  decided  protiper- 
ity  set  in,  the  inhahiUiuts  rather  .regunled  themsclves  as  ^ 
patrons  of  the  proprietors  whom  they  were  accomuiodat* 
ing  by  living  in  their  town.  O  verton  had  seen  to  it  that 
the  new  town. was  well  advcrtised.  8o  early  as  1820  the 
^^  Portfolio  '*  of  Philadelphia  published  a  long  and  glow« 
ihg  account  of  it.  Indncemcnts  were  held  out  to  bona 
Jide  settlcrs.  Long  leascs  were  f requently  g^ven  to  those 
who  would  clear  the  soil  and  build  eabins  on  it.  A  typical 
lease  is  one  made  to  Sanmet  Gibson.  O  verton  leased  to 
him  the  place  on  which  he  was  living  for  the  term  of  six 
years  from  January,  1826,  on  the  foUowing  conditions : 
He  was  to  clear  and  cultivate  at  least  thirty  acres  of  land, 
build  a  good  log  cabiu,  plant  out  and  take  care  of  one 
hundred  fruit  trees  to  be  furnishcd  by  O  verton.  Ile  was 
to  Icavo  about  U'u  aoros  of  WiKHlland  around  the  spring.  « 

Thé  timbcr  outside  tlio  clearing  is  only  to  l\c  usod  for  the 
improvement  of  the  place.  At  the  end  of  said  term  of 
six  years,  Gibson  is  to  rotum  the  said  place  to  Overton  in 
good  farming  oixler  and  well  fenced. 

In  1820  a  newspai>er  was  estiblished  at  Menfiphis,  to 
which  tho  proprietors,  at  the  instigation  of  Overton,  sub- 
scribed  lil>erally.  This  was  Thomas  Phoebus^s  *^  Memphis 
Advocate.'*    The  cliief  buéiness  of  the  **  Advocate  **  wa» 
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to  nrge  the  claims  of  General  Jaekson  for  the  presidetiey, 
and  to  call  universal  and  uneeasing  attention  to  the  peeuU 
iar  adVantages  offered  by  Meniphis  to  setilers*  These 
were  both  thenies  agreeable  to  Overton,  and  be  wrote  a 
gn<at  deal  for  tbe  new  paper.  Tboso  who  eame  in  answer 
to  sucb  direct  invitations  as  tbose  contained  in  tbe  ^Icm* 
pbis  papers  feit  as  if  they  were  goiiig  ratber  upon  tbe 
judgnient  of  tbe  proprietovs  tliau  for  tlieir  own  satisfac*- 
tion.  Oue  of  tbe  main  causes  of  discord  was  the  cuttinsr 
of  timber.  '  On  this  point,  Overton  w;w  particularly  sen- 
sitive.  Wbcu  it  becanie  necessary,  the  inhabiUmts,  in  a 
nianner  very  far  from  claiulestihe,  cut  down  and  used  for 
füel  tbe  trees  most  conveniuntly  situated  near  them. 
Winchester  wrote  the  proprietors  that  be  was  helpless  to 
staythe  destruetion.  Overton,  who  could  bé  bitter  as  well 
as  prudent,  wrote  to  bim  tliat  the  destruetion  nuist  be 
stop))ed.  Ile  advised.biriug  a  man  by  the  month  to  guard 
the  wooilland*  Ile  also  din^'teil  Winohostor  to  hii*o  teams, 
and  as  soon  as  the  woixl  was  cut  by  the  depredutors,  to 
liaul  it  to  town  and  sell  it  Public  sentiment  eventually 
corrccted  the  eviL 

But  soon  a  new  element  of  discord  was  thrust  between 
the  inhabitints  and  tbe  proprietors,  involving  greater  in- 
terests  than  the  loss  of  timber.  The  origin  of  this  went 
back  to  the  time  when  the  town  was  first  laid  off  and  cer« 
tain  tracts  of  land  dcsiguatcil  for  public  puriK)ses.  The 
Promónado  was  the  bn>ad  strip  of  land  betwoen  Missis- 
sippi  Row  (now  Front  Row)  and  the  river.  A  part  of 
this  is  now  occupied  by  tbe  custom-bouse.  This  had  been 
intendeil  for  a  public  ]>roinonade  or  park.  The  bluffs  at 
that  time  ran  out  to  the  river,  not  baving  1)een  cut  away 
to  make  a.wharf  or  cut  througb  by  streets.  There  was 
no  way  of  getting  to  the  river  from  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
town.  Tbe  growing  flat-boat  and  steamboat  trade  of  the 
now  tbriving  little  town  rendci-ed  it  ditKeult  to  gct  along 
witliout  a  landiug  lower  than  Jackson  Street.    At  this 
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jnnotnre  it  was  prdposed  that  the  éitj  ahoold  take  the 
respoQsibility  of  cutting  a  street  thraugh  the*  promenade. 
Ilaving  been  appropriated  for  public  porpoaes,  of  eoone 
it  eould  be  dispoeed  of  as  best  suited  tbe  public.  Tbia 
stated  the  case  froin  the  8tandi)oiut  of  the  citizcns.  Over- 
ton,  retumin^  f roiu  New  Orleaus  and  landing  at  Memphia 
in  1828,  fouud  the  strcet  already  cut  Ile  at  once  ad- 
di*essed  a  protest  to  bis  agents.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  entangleuient  that  was.not  ended  till  nearty.twenty 
yeain  laten  The  faet  tliat  the  promenmle  was  direotly 
U|)on  the  river  addcd  a  disturbing  element  to-  the  contest 
The  piiviK'ges  werc  beeoining  vahiable,  and  these  of  course 
went  with  the  owuership  of  the  land.  It  is  possible  that 
these  questions  would  have  been  aniicably  settled  had  not 
the  Mississippi  Kivcr  in  one  of  its  freaks  injeeted  a  still  . 
more  ]>erplexing  and  diseonhint  factor.  This  was  the  cel» 
ebrated  batture  or  nnul-bar  whieh,  like  Aaron*s  seri)ent| 
swuHowed  lip  the  rest. 

In  18*28  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  higher 
than  ever  known  befoi*e.  One  o(  the  inevitable  results  of 
high  wator  is  that  it  eompletes  ehanges  already  begun  by 
the  action  of  the  current  in  ordinary  years,  and  begins 
ehanges  which  perhaps  would  not  otherwise  begin  for 
many  years.  Froni  1786  to  1828  the  nionth  of  AVolf 
Kivvv  had  been  going  steadily  up  streani.  Previous  to 
1811,  the  year  of  tho  great  earthquake,  the  mouth  of  AVolf 
Kiver  had  been  about  the  foot  o(  Jeiïerson  and  Adanis 
strects.  Around  and  above  it  was  a  bar.  Upon  this  bar 
the  Indians  had  at  one  time  built  cabins,  and  in  1782 
BenjiHuin  Fooy,  by  eommand  of  Oovernor  Gayoso,  had 
here  quartered  Spanish  troops.  He  elearcil  a  few  acres 
of  the  willow  and  cottonwood  growth  that  covered  it,  and 
raised  corn.  The  Indians  had  also  at  one  time  a  quarter 
niile  track  upon  which  they  tcsted  the  speed  of  their 
poiiies.  The  bank  north  of  the  mouth  of  AVoIf  Uivcr  ran 
in  a  northwesterly  diix'ction,  and  wius  at  that  time  con« 
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stantly  waahed  by  the  action  of  the  current  The  earth- 
qitsdce  o|  1811  is  supposed  to  have  created  ehanges  wbieh 
sent  the  porrent  of  the  river  against  thU  bar.  ït  soon  dis- 
appeared,  and  for  many  years  the  narrow  strip  of  grouud 
above  Jackson  Street  was  the  only  knding  above  Fort 
Piekerihg,  Accordbg  to  the  statement  of  Jesse  Beftton, 
a  north  course  from  thé  point  of  intersection  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  and  Wolf  rivers  in  1786  woiild  run  overwhat  was 
the  eurrent  of  the  Mississippi  in  1821,  This  shows  very 
eloarly,  if  eon-ect,  that  the  Alississippi  above  North  Mem- 
phishadatone  time  been  mueh  faither  west  thauitwas 
before  1811,  that  it  had  workeil  its  way  towanls  the  east, 
Wndinjf  into  the  ctmntry  uIhïvo  Wolf  Uiver,  and  had  thcn 
again  shiftod  iU  IhmI  towaixls  the  wost  whore  it  now  is.- 
It  is  üow,  and'has  been  sinco  1828,  about  whêre  it  was  in 
1786,  The  ovei-flow  of  1828  caused  the  westward  move- 
ment  and  left  a  kind  of  bar  or  harbor  at  the  moifth  of 
Wolf  River,  whieh  was  not  in  the  direct  flow  of  the  current. 
The  rapid  rush  of  a  vast  body  of  water  by  it,  however, 
created  an  eddy  which  in  turn  jifradually  formed,  by  the 
settling  of  setliment,  a  hard  and  compact  bit  of  earth. 
This  remains  to  this  day  and  by  munieipal  geographies  is 
called  the  navy  yard.*  In  the  earlier  days  it  was  called 
by  the  accurate  and  the  polite,  the  batture.  To  the  gréat 
public,  howeVer,  it  was  known  only  as  the  miid-bar.  The 
winter  of  1831-32  is  given  as  its  historical  date.  It  had 
taken  a  little  over  three  years  to  form,  and  the  distinc- 
tion  of  having  discovered  that  it  had  formed  is  claimed  by 
James  D.  Davis,  the  anthor  of  the  **  Early  History  of 
Meihphis.*'  .  ' 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  a  profound  sensation 
was  created  among  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis  whên  the 

^  Wifhin  the  last  few  years,  the  current  appears  to  have  set  in  to- 
wards  the  point  as  it  <lid  in  or  previous  to  1811,  and  unless  pré- 
ventcd  by  the  en^neeriug  skill  of  thosè  who  have  the  work  in  hand, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  have  a  repeUtion  of  the  events  o(  that  year. 
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formation  of  the  mnd-bar  became  knowiL  Only  thoae 
who  bad  recently  arrired  were  ignorant  of  what  a  bar 
meant,  or  of  the  difference  between  a  sand-bar  and  a  mud- 
bar.  The  effect  of  the  mud-bar  upon  the  river  commerce  * 
vras  primarily  bad,  but  ultimately  good.  The  great  ne- 
cessity  of  a  buiding  oouvenient  for  steamboats  and  acces- 
sible  for  the  citizens  of  Memphis  caused  various  attenipts 
to  be  made  to  remedy  the  daniage  done  tó  navigation.  A 
wooden  wharf  was  built  by  W.  A.  Bickford  for  a  oom- 
p:iny  from  tlie  foot  of  Winchester  Street  to  the  etige  of 
the  mud-bar.  In  a  few  years,  however,  this  proved  futile. 
The  Meniphië  and  La  (i  range  Kailroad  agreed  to  build  a 
kind  of  carthen  «piay  f roui  tho  fuut  i>(  WaHhington  Street» 
but  failed.  An  attonipt  wan  made  tó  run  a  wagon  nmA 
from  Markct  Street  diagonally  across.  the  bar,  striking 
the  water  at  a  point  about  'opi)osite  Poj^hir  Street  •  This 
was  stopped  by  Winchester.  It  was  then  run  straight 
across  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  but  a  change  in 
the  river  sóon  rendered  this  unserviceable. 

For  some  months  after  the  forming  of  the  mud-bar,  it 
was  a  matter  of  hot  disoussion  as  to  who  owned  it  But 
no  active  steps  were  taken  to  settle  the  question.  In  May, 
1834,  the  Suprème  Court  of  Teunessee,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermeh  of  the  City  of  Alemphis  v.  Wright, 
deeided  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  origiual  proprietors'and  as  süch  had  vested  in 
tliem  all  the  right  to  dispose  of  or  apply  to  any  use  they 
might  think  proper,  the  public  promenade  and  squares 
which  existed  in  the  proprietors  originally.  The  lawyer 
who  represented  Wright  in. this  case,  which  had  arisen  in 
reference  to  some  ordinance  affecting  the  river  landing, 
was  R.  C.  McAlpin.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  we 
find  him  trying  to  induce  the  corporate  authorities  to 
make  a  conveyance'  of  the  public  promenade  to  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad.  The  question  of  right 
was  to  be  deeided  by  an  agreed  case.    This  case  appeartj|^ 
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to  hare  mtbracted  McAlpin's  attention  to  a  new  way  of 
settling  the  mud-bar  case,  and.  in  thU  year  we  find  Me  AU 
pin,  John  D.  Martin,  and  several  óthers  laying  their  war- 
rant on  this  geographical  windfall,  through  the  land  of- 
fice of  Colonel  Tipton  of  Tipton  Couuty.  W.  D.  Dabncy 
tried  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  a  part  of  the  river  front  tliat 
wad  below  the  mud-bar,  but  the  only  claim  of  serious  im- 
portauoe  was  that  of  Martin  and  McAlpiu  and  their  as- 
8ociatcs.  As  soon  as  they  obtaincd  the  grants  they  made 
application  to  the  county  court  forthe  right  to  cstablish  a 
ferry.  The  question  of  wharfage  was.  lef t  in  abeyauce  for 
the  present  The  ground  upon  whieh  Martin  and  McAl- 
pm  based  their  claim  was  the  fact  that  the  Kice  grant  did 
not  call  fór  the  water  s  edge.  The  course  given  undoubt* 
edly  marked  the  meanders  óf  the  river  as  it  had-  been 
when  originally  surveyed.  This  the  ehiimants  adniitted, 
but  contended  that  ihasmueh  as  the  course  liad  been  laid 
down  speeifieally,  it  would  not  shift  with  the  river.  The 
western  boundaries  of  the  Kice  grant,  therefore,  had  been 
léft  by  the  reeeding  of  the  river,  and  new  formations  as  a 
result  became  the  land  of  the  State  and  as  sueh  couhl  be  . 
grante<l.  .  The  proprietoi*s,  on  the  other'  hand,  contended 
that  the  speciAcations  of  the  grant  called  for  the  water^s 
Cilgc,aud,  as  a  matter  of  faet,  went  to  the  channel  of  the 
river.  The  phrase,  **  beginning  one  mile  below  tlie  mouth 
of  "Wolf  River,"  could  mean  nothing  else  than  begirining 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  More  than  this, 
the  first  line  of  the  Riee  grant  had  in  some  places  actually 
oaved  in,  and  although  the  alliivial  deposit  extended  west 
of  where  the  line  had  been  at  one  time,  yet  originally  'the 
line,  apart  from  the  river  meanders,  had  been  iarther  West 
than  the  western  line  of  the-  bar  just  f ormed.  More  even 
than  this,  tlie  Rice  tract  had  been  pfocessioned  and  resur- 
veyed  in  1820,  and  the  certificate  of  the  «urvey  called  for 
tlie  river*8  edge.  These  were  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion as  between  the  proprietors  and  the  warrant  bolders. 
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The  city*s  efaum  inToWed  the  qii€8ti<m  oC  the  promenade 
BB  just  mentioned.    The  details  of  the  contest  are  nol 
only  loDg  and  eomparatively  uninteresting,  but  had  but 
litUe  effect  upon  the  making  of  the  city  itself.    When  the 
question  of  the  ferry  rights  was  brought  bef  ore  the  su- 
prème oonrt,  théy  decided  that  they  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietors  and   had  never  passed   from*  their  possession. 
This  somewhat  disheartened  the  McAIpin  chiimants.     At 
this  junetura  tlie  United  States  'came  forward  and  raised 
a  storm  of  laughter  by  proposing  to  buy  a  large  part  of 
the    mud-bar    for  a  navy    yard.    'The    idea  was    first 
broaehcd  in  a  letter  published  in  the  *^  National  InteU 
ligencer "  over  the  name  of  **  Union  Jack."     When  the 
^^  Euquirer  **  of  Memphis  republishcd  this  letter  it  excited 
aniong  the  clear-headed  Mefnphians  merely  an  ëxpi*ession 
of  amusement.     This  was  foUowèd  by  other  eommunica» 
tions  to  the  press  signed  "  Ilafry  Bluff,"  who  was  the  cele- 
brated  Commodore  Maury.     Finally  the  plan  began  to 
assume  shape.     In   1843  a  coiiimittee  of  naval  ofiicers, 
three  in  number,  were  sent  to  inspect  the  premises  and  es- 
l)eeially  to  report  on  its  fitness   for  a  naval  depot  and 
dockyard.     The  })eoplo  of  Memphis,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
the  main  ohance,  carried  out  Overton^s  idea  of  making 
them  pleased  with  the  place  by  polite  attentions.     The 
report  was  favorable,  and  it  was  decided  to  locate  a  navy 
yard  upon  the  mud-bar  itself.     This  brought  about  a  com- 
promise  betweeu  those  who  were  contending  for  its  owner* 
ship.-    The  proprietora  submitted  the  following  proposi- 
tion :  All  parties  should  donate  tó  the  United  States  such 
part  of  the  bar  as  >vas  necessary  for  the  navy  yard.     The 
rest  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  in  such  man* 
ner  that  the  proprietors  should  receive  one  half,  the  city 
one  sixth  and  the  warrant  bolders  one  third.     The  pro- 
prietors agreed  to  give  the  space  between  Poplar  and 
AVashiugton  streets  for  a  centre  landing,  and  to  allow  all 
cross  streets  and  alleys  to  be  extended  actoss  the  prom- 
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enade  to  tbe  water^s  edge,  The  quefttion  of  wbarfage  wat 
to  be  aubmitted  to  tbe  arbitration  of  three  able  jumta  to 
be  selected  by  the  goVcrnor  of  Kentucky.  This  proposU 
iioa  was  accepted,  and  Seth  Wheatley,  wlipse  glib  tongue 
had  once  defealted  old  Isaao  RawUngs  for  the  mayoralty, 
was  apiM>inted  trustee  to  earry  it  iuto  effect  This 
changinl  the  ^lopiüar  nuiiie  of  the  mud-bar  to  that  of  Coiu« 
pronüse  Addition  to.  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  was  the  end 
of  the  eontest  between  the  city  and  the  proprietors  rela- 
tive  to  the  promenade  and  between  all  parties  relative  to 
the  ownership  of  the  mud-bar. 

The  fate  o|  the  nayy  yard  is  soon  told.  It  dragged  its 
slow  length  alóiig  for  many  years,  beset  on  one  hand  by . 
unwillingness,.  on  thé  öther  l»y  ineompetency.  When  tlie 
question  of  aeetional  preference  was  injccted  into  the  de- 
bate  upon  iiiternal  improvemeiits,  the  Memphis  navy  yanl 
was  at  önce  flung  iiito  the  face  of  tlie  Southern  nienibi«rs. 
F.  P,  Stahtim,  the  meiubcr  from  the  Meniphis  district, 
found  it  each  year  more  diflficult  to  obUiin  the  neccssary 
appropriations  for  eontiiluing  the  work  in  a  propeV  man* 
nen  Eventually  the  subject  becanie  a  matter  of  jest. 
Those  who^e  .untiniely  fate  it  was.  tó  be  doomed  to  the 
mud-bar  of  Mcmphis  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  inlaud 
stream,  whilst  thcir  companions  wcre  on  the  high  seas  en« 
joying  the  tropical  splendorof  the  East  or  loiteringaround 
thebeautiful  bays  and  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
not  reticent  in  eipressions  of  disgtist.  Tliey'too  ridiculed 
the  navy  yard.  A  commission  was  sent  by  the  navy  de- 
partmonti  who  roturning  made  an  unfavorable  rejwrt.  At 
length,  in  1853,  at  the  suggestion  of  ex-Clovcnior  Jamos 
C.  Jdnes,  at  that  time.  in  the  United  States  Senate,  thö 
govemment  cut  tbe  knot  of  its  entanglement  with  thö 
Memphis  mud-bar  by  dooating  it  back  to  the  eity. 
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MUTH  MEMPHU  AND  FOBT  nCKSBQfO. 

Ome  of  the  peculiar  manias  which  obtained  in  the  etrly 
days  of  Southwestern  histoty  was  tbat  of  city-building. 
A-  favorable  location  on  a  river  bank,  a  railrmd,  and  » 
map  of  the  city  with  streets  laid  off  atid  a  public  outcry 
of  lotswas  supposed  to  constitute  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ehts  for  the  making  of  a  town.  Tlie  f undamental  error 
was  prcvalent  that  a  eity  drew  popuia tion.  The  necessary 
antocedonoe  of  impulatiou  was  not  known.  Overton  was 
the  solitary  exeeptiou  auiong  thoso  who  made  tho  ex))ori* 
nicut.  Ile  lookcd  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  surround- 
ing  country  and  a  distani  future.  The  law  which  directs 
the  currents  of  city  moveinents,  and  which  acts  slowly  and 
ahnost  iniperceptiUy  but  surely  ui>on  the  causes  which 
decide  its  fate,  was  entirdy  ignoi-ed.  The  undcrcurrent 
of  prejudice,  of  local  preference,  of  pride,  the  apparent 
shifting  of  the  stream  of  populatiou  whichf  like  tliat  of 
a  river,  is  only  indicated  by  its  residts,  these  and  many 
more  determining  factors  wcre  unknown  to  the  city-raa- 
kcr's  phih)i%óphy.  One  of  this  kind  was  Roliert  Fcame» 
tho  wily  and  cnergc»tic  intrigiu^r,  on  whoui  Overton  kcpt 
.  a  constant  and  Huspicious  eyc.  Ile  originated  and  de\'cl* 
oped  tho  South  Memphis  scheme,  andso  successfully  that 
his  city  eventually  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
though  after  his  own  disappearance  from  the  sccne.  In 
Julyi  1827|  he  issue^l  a  pi*t)S|H'ctus  under  his  scal  as  pro- 
prietor  of  a  certain  tract  o(  land,  in  which  he  undcrtook 
to  aceöinniodato  hiniself  to  tho  wishes  of  many  citizcns. 
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The  trftot  of  land  in  question  was  414  acres,  being  the 
northem  part  of  the  Ranisey  graut.  His  propositiou  was 
to  fonu  a  stock  coinpany  uaJer  the  name  of  the  Memphis 
Auxiliary  Company.  He  was  to  issue  eigbty '  shares,  re- 
taining  five  biinself  and  selling  seventy-five.  The  stock- 
holdèrs  were  to  appoint  cominissioners  to  atteud  to  the 
necessary  details  of  surveying,  selling,  cftc.  In  Septein* . 
ber,  1828,  be  uiade  the  agreed  conveyance  tó  five  comnüs- 
sioners.  Here  the  project  halted  for  many  years,  Soiue 
of  the  comiiilssioners  Ie  ft  the, State,  aroong  tliem  Fearne 
hiraself,  and  otliei*s  refused  to  act.  In  1838,  after  some 
legislation,  new  coiumissioncrs  were  appoiuted  who  carried 
out  Feame*s  original  idoas.  In  1846  the  towii  of  South 
Memphis  was  incorjKirated  by  the  legislature.  Union 
Street  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  new  town.  Sub- 
sequently  the  southern  line  was  extended  to  Jaeksun 
Street,  to  iuclude  Fort  Pickering.  Town  officers  were 
èlected.  Sylvester  Baily  was  eleeted  niayor*  There 
werè  eight  ahlermen.  This  was  the  cidinination  of  the 
uivtown  and  down-towü  rivalry  which  eharacterized  the 
history  of  those  days. 

When  the  act  of  1826  was  passed,  nó  timits  were  pre- 
scribed  for  'the  new  town.  In  1832  dcfferson  Street  was 
made  the  southern  boundary.  There  is  a  traiHtion  that 
the  bitterness  which  existéd  bet  ween  Pineh  and  Sodom 
surpassed  that  of  Carthage  and  Rome.  The  origin  of 
these  nick-names  has  been  prc^served.  Pinch  is  the  sur- 
vival of  a  term  of  ridicule  applied  by  Cravcn  Peyton,  one 
of  the  earliest  Meniphians,  to  those  who  lived  .upön  the 
banks  of  Cat-Fish  Bay,  a  lake-like  body  of  water  north  of 
Jackson  Street  filled  with.cat-fish,  dead  and  alive.  These 
people  were  poór  and  Peyton  spoke  of  them  as  Pinch- 
Gut..  In  the  course  of  time  the  appellation  was  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  town  and  then  evêntually  to  the  entira 
north  part  of  ^lemphis.  Sodom  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Pinchit^s  to  South  Memphis  to  indicate  their  utter 
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abhorrenoe  of  tbe  place.  The  geographical  applioatum  of 
Pinch  shifted.  In  Meiiiphis  it  was  conBiied  to  all  the 
towA  north  of  Washiugton  Street.  Uut  it  grailually 
crept  south  imtil  it  was  generally  recogDizecl  as  extending 
to  Markot  Street.  Those  who  liyed  bet  ween  Market  and 
Adams  repudiated  the  term.  The  city  was  at  that  time 
divided  into  three  wards  of  whieh  that  was  the  third. 
The  other  two,  being  in  a  majority,  overrede  the  third 
ward  io  the  matter  of  muuicipal  improvements  and  ap* 
propriations  of  city  funds  so  ruthlessly  that  it  iinally 
beeanie  alniost  a  i)ersonal  matter  between  those  who  rep» 
rest<nted  these  waixls  in  the  city  eouncil.  This-  ft?cling 
of  o^asperation  was  eneouraged  by  Sodom.  One  of  the 
chief  eauses  of  coniplaint  was  the  refusal  of  the  eouncil  to 
allow  a  Street  to  be  eut  to  the  river  throngh  the  blufF  for 
the  convenience  of  this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  wittily 
remarked  by  one  of  the  wags  of  that  day  that  if  he  wishetl 
to  turn  a  man  of  sense  into  a  juckass,  the  first  thing  he. 
would  do  would  be  to  make  hini  an  ahlcnnan.  This  ob- 
servation  was  can^d  by  the  action  taken  by  the  board  of 
mayor  and  aldcrmcn  in  refercnce  to  the  landing.  In 
1837  a  large  wharf  had  been  built  from  Winchester 
Street  across  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  a  steamboat  land^ 
ing.  But  the  increase  in  the  bar  made  it  difficult  for 
large  boats  to  land  at  this  point  A  steamboat  captain 
let  his  boat  land  several  hundred  yards  lower  down  where 
tlie  water  was  deci>er,  but  was  promptly  onlered  by  the 
indignant  rnlers  to  return  to  the  proj>er  landing.  The 
absnrdity  of  this  procoeding  becaifie  more  apparent  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  mnch  more  f reight  than 
the  boats  could  handle.  A  héated  dtscussion  arose,  which 
ended  by  the  captain  dropping  his  l>oat  below  the  city 
limits.  This  encouraged  the  South  Mcmphis  i>eople9  and 
filled  them  with  sanguine  hópes  of  soön  out^ripping  their 
rival.  But  it  had  the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  first  and 
second  wards  to  a  better  sense  of  public  duty.    The  third 
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ward  was  divided  into  three,  thus  giving  them  a  majority 
in  the  city  govemment.  The  South  Memphis  people^who 
had  always  taken  sides  with.  the  oppressed  ward,  saw  in 
this.  a  victory  for  themselves.  The  steamboats  had  been 
in  a  measure  foreed  to  their  wharf.  Theyho])ed  to  see 
the  inhabitants  of  the  third  ward  distriet  come  to  them  in 
like  manner.*  It  is  a  eouiuion  and  aiinisiug  illustration  of 
the  potency  of  prejudiee  that  the  Sodoin  people  iniagiued 
they  could  accomplish  this  end  by  making  the  naine  of 
Pinch  cover  all  the  regiou  f rom  Market  to  Adams  Sti-eet. 
Their  belief  appears  to  have  been  that  this  part  of  Mem- 
phis  proper  would  reso.rt  to  any  expediënt  to  escape  the 
reproaehful  term.  But  in  so  far  as  it  had  any  effect,  it 
rather  Consolidated  the  coatondiiig  factions.  A  still  niore 
efficacions  cause  of  a  mutual  drawing  together  was,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  removal  of  absohite  grie vances,  the  desire  to 
retain  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  flat-boats,  the  landing  of 
which  extended  all  the  way  f  rom  Wolf  Kiver  to  Adams 
Street.  South  Memphis  maintftined  a  separate  corporate 
existence  for  thrce  years  only.  In  December,  1849^  it  and 
Memphis  became  an  incorjiorated  town  of  six  wanls,  gov- 
erned  by  a  mayor  and  twenty-four  aldermen,  under  the 
name  of.  the  city  of  Memphis. 

Anothèr.rival  of  Memphis  was  Fort  Pickcrrng,  now  its 
Southern  suburb.  At  one  time  its  rivalry  became  a  seri* 
ous  matter.  This  was  due  to  railroad  expectations. 
Among  the  railroads  projected  during  the  mania  for  inter- 
nal  improveménts  was  the  La  Grange  and  Mem])his  Rail- 
road. This  became  the  subject  of  discussion  about  1831. 
The.enterprise  appears  to.have  taken  8hai>e  at  La  Grange 
itself.  La  Grange  was  not  far  from  tlie  Indians  in  north* 
em  ^nssissippi^  and  it  hoi)eil  by  buihling  a  road  to  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  to  attract  enough  tnide  to  make  it  a 
great  inland  city.  Such  were  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
those  days.  As  soon  as  the  buihling  of  fliis  road  becaime 
a  matter  of  general  discussion,  it  was  suddenly  discovci*ed 
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in  Memphis  that  the  fatè  of  Uiat  place  depeuded  apon  iu 
beooming  the  western  terminus.    Even  before  the  fint 
cros8-tie  was  laid,  tlie  enterprising  thought  of  the  oominu* 
nity  was  already  looking  to  Uie  ultüuate  extension  of  ii 
to  the  eastcrn  scaboard.     In  1834  Winchester  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  stock  of  tlie  Jacksou  Couipany  was 
taken  and  that  the  Colunibia  Couipany- have  agreed  to 
unite  with  them.     This  was  desigued  tó  be  a  Middle  Ten* 
nessee  road^  and  was  the  germ  of  the  idca  which,  after  two 
ante-bellum  failures^  is  at  htst  bcingpushcd  to  complction. 
The  contest  for  the  western  terminus  was  primarily  be- 
tween  Kandolph  aiid  the  country  north  of  the  Big  llatchie, 
and  secondarily  bet  ween  Memphis  and  Fort  Pickering. 
The  first  was  .soon  scttled.     Thé  second  was  long  aud 
hotly  waged.     Fort  Pickcriug  has  long  since  ceascd  to 
offer  any  rivalry  to  McmpHisv     Now  that  the  latter  has 
waxen  into  a  comely  city.  Fort  Pickering  has  pursued 
that  line  of  development  which  niakes  it  a  necessary  eom* 
plemènt  of  the  larger  place.    But  during  the  first  years  of 
the  thirties  it  Was  still  a  rival  and  indeed  a  formidable 
rivaL     In  183G  Wiuchestor  wrote,  **So  far  as  our  iihnie* 
diate  prosi)erity  is  concerucd,  it  matters  little  whcthcr  the 
i*ailroad  termihatcs  at  Fort  Pickering  or  at  some  poini 
above  us  —  say  Kandolph   or  Fultun.     In  eiilier  evcnt| 
the  young  Memphis  must  be  merged   into  its  greater 
rival/*     Comparing  Memphis  and   Fort  Pickering,  he 
says :  ^^  As  a  town  site,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  have 
anything  the  advantage  over  Fort  Pickering.     As  a  land* 
ing,  that  place  has  decidedly  the  advantage  over  the  one 
we  UQW  use.*'     But  his  fears  were  groundli^ss  and  were 
not  shared  by  Overtón.     The  idea  of  niaking  Fort  Piek* 
ering  a  rival  of  Memphis  had  been  enterüuned  for  some 
yciirs,  and  more  cspecially  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Memphis  —  John  C.  McLcmore.     In  the  La  Grange  rail* 
road,  McLemore  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity  to  build 
up  a  town  in  which  he  wóidd  have  as  great  a  pireponderw 
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anoe  over  Overton  as  OTerton  had  orer  him.    The  Utter 

}  owned  181  acres  ^  of  the  Ramsey  grant  and  McLemore 

i'  995.    The  oonnoctioQ  o(  MeLe^iore  with  Memphis  had 

froin  the  fint  been  a  disadvantsige.     He  possessed  great 

energy,  but  he  had  a  spèculative  turn,  which  loaded  him 

wIth  a  heavy  debt  at  tlie  very  time  when  he  could  have 

been  of  greatest  «ervice  to  the  infant  town.     He  left  the 

I  management  entirely  to  Overton,  and  could  rarely  be  per- 

suaded  to  go  to  Memphis  af  ter  its  incorporatiou.     When 

j  the  first  real  prosperity  of  Meniplüs  set  in,  about  1830, 

I  there  was  an  active  demand  f or  lots,  and  public  sentiment 

insisted  upon    the    proprictors  supplyiug    the  demand. 

1  Overton,  writing  on   the  29th  of  January,  1832,   siiid : 

^:  ^  All  future  sales,  at  least  for  some  time  to  comc,.are  likcly 

to  fall  entirely  on  niy  unsold  lots/*     McLemore  on  the 

24th  of  November,  1831,  writes  tó  Winchester,  *'  Now, 

while-  the  judge  is  willing  to  sell,  yo^  must  find  pur* 

I  '        chasers.    I  will  urge  the  judge  to  instruct  you  to  sell,  and 

when  the  instruetions  roach  you,  act  —  get  the  property 

out  of  his  hands  —  it  is  his  interest  as  well  as  the  town's 

;  that  he  sc^ll.     He  is  getting  very  tnfirm  and  can*t  last 

.  long.     My  lots  are  not  for  salo  at  present  pricos."     Over- 

ton^s  eonfidence  in  Mcljomóro  was  unliounded.     On  the 

;  20th  of  Deccml>cr,  1832,  he  says:   **IIe  is  certainly  a 

most  excellent  man,  and  his  exertion  is  fhr  beyond  one  in 

ien  thousand.     He  is  so  hononible  a  man  and  of  such  in- 

defatigable  industry  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 

oome  out." 

But  Overton  with  his  nsual  caution  appears  towards 
the  last  to  have  begun  to  feel  uneasy  about  McLemore 
and  Fort  Pickering.  StiU,  old  and  infirm  as  he  was,.the 
indómitable  will  and. sagacity  of  the  old  nian'asserted 
itself,  and  for  all  McLemore's  indefatigable  industry  and 
his  sc'heming  letters  to  AVinehester,  he  was  outwitted. 
Having  crushed  Randolph,  he,  at  the  last,  let  fall  the 
\  weight  of  his  hand  upón  Forti  Pickering  —  to  this  day  it 
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feeb  ibe  blow.  In  18$0  he  proposed  to  McLemore  that 
they  shauld  mutiially  grant  to  each  other  the  right  to  e^ 
tablUh  ferrics  at  Fort  Pickering.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
Bcherae  to  ^  mako  Fort  Piekering  a  eity  **  bt'gan  to  assume 
tangible  shape.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1832^  the  old  man 
writea  triimiphautly  to  Winchester,  ^  I  think  with  you, 
that  even  if  they  were  to  begin  the  execution  of  the  proj- 
ect of  hiying  off  lots,  etc.,  to-morrow,  they  can^t  affect 
Memphis  niaterially.  It  is  too  f  ar  ad  vaneed  to  be  arrested 
in  ita  progress  now.  Putting  off  a  year  or  two  making  a 
town  below  will  be  better.  So  much  so  that  none  but  a 
simpleton  would  think  then  of  it.  Ëspeeially  as  I  own 
nearly  half  the  landing  at  Fort  Pickering  and  that  the 
best  part  of  it."    The  year  foUowing  Oveirton  died.* 

There  was  a  sale  of  lots  at  Fort  Pickering,  ;\Thich  did 

secure  the  terminus  of  the  La  G  range  railromt.     But  the 

.ooUapseof  the  road  ensued,  and  with  it  the  coUapse  of  its 

rivalry  to  Memphis,  which  had  already  been  placed  be- 

youd  danger  by  its  founder. 

^  II  is  death  was  cbaracterbiic.  Au  éjé-wiiness  wrote,  **  I  hemtd 
him  rcquest  Doctor  Hogg*to  say  to  Genenü  Jacksou  that  be  died  like 
a  man  aiid  a  soldier,  bo  you  see  he  clung  to  the  genend  to  hit  kat 
uonicnts.** 
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Jfmn  A.  MURB£LL  AND  TH£  KEIOH  OP  DI80RDKE. 

Stranob  as  tlie  statement  may  sound^  one  of  the  most 
-important  events  in  the  making  of  Tennesaee  was  the 
hanging  of  five  men  in  Vicksburg  in  July,  1835.  To  per» 
ceivé  the  rehition  which  tbb  event  bears  to  the  history  of 
this  State,  it  b  necessary  to  understand  the  genend  state 
of  society  which  existèd  during  the  years  just  precfeding. 
One  of  the  roost  striking  contrasts  to .  be  met  with  in  the 
study  of  American  institutioiis  is  tlie  ease  with  which  a 
ihoroügh  system  of  laws  is  introduced  and  the  difficulty 
of  haxdüg  them  enforced.  The  rehttion  between  the  min- 
isters of  law  and  the  people  upon  whom  they  are*tobe 
administered  is  so  pcrsonal  and  intimate,  tliat  it  is  inipos- 
aible  to  obtaiu  tliat  rigidity  which  is  a  charactcriittie  of 
European  countries.  The  enforceraent  of  law  and  espe- 
eially  crimin'al  Uiw,  th'erefore,  depends  rather  u))on  the 
character  of  the  ihdividüal  than  upon  the  general  system. 
The  result  is  a  hixity  which  offers  direct  inducement  to 
law-breakers.  AVhere  tlie  population  is  sparse,  and  in  re- 
gions  of  country  where  the  interval  between  a  state  of 
nature  and  civilization  is  in  process  of  bcing  bridgcd,  this 
hixity  attains  its  highest  development.  The  pioneci*s  who 
open  the  way  are,  as  a  rüle,  brave,  honest,  uncouth,  but 
quick  to  repel  the  invasions  of  others  by  a  prompt  resort 
to  vlolence.  They  may  l)e  said  to  clear  the  field.  The 
first  growth  is  gcncrally  öne  of  tares,  and  then  comes  the 
labor  of  the  husbamlman.  i 

Af  ter  the  dëparture  of  the  Indians  f  rom  Tennessee,  as 
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the  country  rapidly  settled  up,  the  field  for  brigandage  in  i , 

the  State  was  a  peculiarly  favorable  one*    The  state  of  ! 

society,  was  generally  rough,  and  the  newly  introduced  t 

laws  f requently  failed  to  command  respect.     The  thief»  | 

the  robber,  the  horse-stealcr,  thë  negro-ninner,  the  high*  | 

waymai),  the  burglar,  and  the  oountorfeiter  profitetl  by  } 

the  oi>i>ortunityi  und  a  reign  of  lawlessncss  began.     But 
it  was  f  requently  tenipered  by  lynch-law,  and  was  ovc**  i 

ridden  at  tinies  by  sui)crior  force.     It  was  the  glory  and  ' 

the  boast  of  a  natlve  Tennesscan  to.  have  orgauized  these  \ 

seattered  elenieuts  of  reeklessness  and  crime  into  a  ^^  no-  l 

ble  band  of  valiant  and  lordly  bandits/*  as  Murrell  styled 
his  following. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  historie  research  to  separate 
the  false  fri)iu  the  true  in  all  that  has  couie  down  to  ua 
about  John  A.  MuiTelL  Still  all  that  we  know  is  equally 
charaeteristic  of  the  times,  and  if  all  did  not  happen,  it 
can  be  as  tmthfuUy  asserted  that  it  all  niight  have  hap- 
pened.  Murrell  was  bom  in  Middle.Tennessee  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century.  His  niother  was  a  wóman  of 
evil  disposition,  and  taught  him  his  first  'lesson  in  vice. 
By  the  tinie  he  was  of  age  he  had  become  a  eonfirmed 
evil-ilóer,  and  fórnially  a^lopted  robbery  as  a  profession. 
He'  soon  beeame  noted  among  the  f  raternity  of  ^^  specula- 
tors/'  as  all  of  tliat  profession  were  ealled  by  tlieniselves, 
for  the  boldness  and  suceess  of  .his  ventures.  The  distin* 
guishing  feature  of  his  methods  was  their  thoroughness. 
Af  ter  the  coniniission  of  an  offense,  nothing  was  stickled 
at  to  prevent  detection.  Ile  knew  nó  degrees  in  crime,  and 
regaitted  murder  as  in  no  wise  more  heinous  or.repu'gnant 
.  than  the  thcft  of  a  watch..  Ile  never  robbe<l  a  man,  unless 
by  stealth,  without  killing  him,  and  he  never  robbed  by 
violence  where  the  persen,  robbed  could  not  be  kille<K  The 
following  incident,  told  in  his  own  wonls,  gives  an  ideaof 
his  methods:  ^^AVhile  I  was  seated  on  a  log,  looking 
down  the  road  the  way  I  had  come,  a  man  came  in  sight 
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riding  a  good-Iooking  hone.  The  very  moment  I  saw 
him  I  determined  to  have  his  faorse  if  he  was  in  the  garb 
of  a  traveler.  I  arose  f rom  my  seat  and  drew  an  elegant 
rifle-pistol  on  him  and  ordereil  him  to  dismount.  He  did 
sa  and  I  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle  and  pointed  down 
the  créck  and  ordered  him  to  walk  before  me.  AVe  went 
a  few  hnndre<l  yards  and  stopped.  I  hitched  his  horse 
^Jid  then  made  him  undress  himself,  all  to  his  shirt  and 
drawers,  and  ordered  him  to  turn  his  back  to  me.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  shoot  him.  I  ordered  him 
the  seeond  time  to  turn  his  back  to  me.  Hesaiil:  Mf 
you  are  goirig  to  kill  me,  let  me  have  time  to  pray  before 
'  I  die.*     I  told  him  I  had  no  time  to  hear  him  pray.     Ho 

,  türned  arouud  and  dropped  on  his  knecs,  and  I  shot  him 

in  the  back  of  the  head.  I  ripped  oi>en  his  belly  and 
took  out  his  entrails  and  sunk  him  in  the  ereek.  I  thcn 
seareheil  his  ]>ockets  and  found  fonr  hundred  and  one  dol- 
lars and  tliirty«even  cents  and  a  numbiT  of  papers  that  I 
{  did  not  take  time  to  ëxamine.     I  sunk  the  i)oeket-book 

J  and  papers  and  his  hat  in  the  crcek.    His  lHH>ts  were  bi^au 

new*  and  fittetl  me  very  genteelly»  and  I  put  them  on  and 
sunk  my  old  shoes  in  the  creek  to  atone  for  them.  I  roUed 
up  his  elothes  and  put  them  into  his  iK>rtmanteau,  as  tliey 
were  quite  new  cloth  of  the  best  quality.  I  mounted  as 
fine  a  horse  as  I  ever  straddled,  and  direeted  my  course 
forNatchez  in  mueh  better  style  than  I  had  been  for  the 
last  five  days."  Having  met  with  some  congeiiial  spirits 
in  New  Orleans,  men  posse.ssing,  like  himself,  a  ccrtain 
degree  of  force,  Wurrell  conecived  the  design  of  organiz- 
ing  **  a  clan.'*  As  subsequently  developed,  the  plan  of 
organization  api)ears  to  have  In^en  the  formation  of  a  kind 
of  general  central  committce,  called  Grand  Couneil  of 
the  Mystic  Clan,  to  direct  the  operations  of  lócal  thieves 
and  robï>ei*s  called  strikers.  These  latter  were  not  ad- 
mitted  to  the  general  meetings,  and  were  simply  tools  in 
the  bands  of  Murrell  and  his  couneil,    Tlie  strikers  exe- 
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eoted  the  plans  of  their  superior  associates,  ranning  most 
of  the  risk  and  dividing  the  profits  ¥rith  them.  The  cen« 
tral  place  of  meeting  was  an  enormous  ootton-wood  tree 
in  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas,  said  to  be  still  standing, 
There  existed  aniong  them  a  system  of  signs  and  counter- 
signs  and  the  usual  paraphemalia  of  a  elandestine  asso- 
ciation  formed  for  dceds  of  seerecy  and*  violence.  Af  ter 
the  organization  had  been  plaeed  on  a  proper  basis,  Mur> 
rell,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  roving  life,  married  the  sister 
of  a  fermer  confederate,  and  botight  a  farm  near  Den- 
mark in  Madison  County,  Tennessee.  Ilere  he  lived  in 
apparent  quictude,  but  in  reallty  carrying  on  the  most 
extennive  and  elaborately  devised  schemes  of  rapine  and 
phinder. 

Murrell  was  undoubtedly  a  character  for  whom  nature 
haddone  much.  Ile  possessed  a  quick  mind  and  a  re> 
markably  pleasant  and  gentlemanlike  address.  He  had 
grcat  natural  adaptability^  and  was  as  much  at  ease  among 
pcople  of  refinemcnt  as  among  his  ciansmcn.  He  had  a 
certaia  frank^  cordial  Uianiier  that  enabled  him  at  times 
to  convert  his  bitterest  cnemies  into  his  warmest  admirers. 
He  was  not  altogether  unread,  and  had  made  a  specixd 
study  of  criminal  law  in  order  to  avoid  its  dangers.  He 
knew  cnough  of  theology  to  palm  himself  off  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  and  at  one  pcriod  of  his  life  attempted 
medicine  with  some  degree  of  suecess.  He  frequèntly 
assumed  thé  disguise  of  a  preacther  in  onlet  to  pass  coun- 
terfeit  money.  He  had  a  cool,  clear-headed  judgment,  and 
was  utterly  without  fear,  physieal  or  moral.  His  ascend- 
ency  over  his  men  never  waned,  and  tliey  were  ever  ready 
to  sacrifiee  their  lives  in  order  to  save  his.  AVithin  the 
ranks  of  his  clan,  lie  was  just,  fair,  and  amiable.  He  was 
a  kind  husband  and  brother  and  a  faitliful  friend. 

Murrell  had  a  nefarious  aui bition  that  took  a  pride  in 
his  position  and  in  the  operations  of  his  followers,  inde* 
pendeut  of  the  love  of  gain.     He  was  vain  atid  eager  to 
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lead*  As  a  toldier  he  would  have  been  a  brUliant,  tbongli 
probably  a  temporary  suecess.  Hb  conceit  wat  the  only 
weak  npot  in  bis  armor,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  bis  down- 
f  all.  Dnring  the  period  of  Murrell's  reign  there  was  no 
security  to  life  or  property  in  West  Tenncssee.  The 
fuvorite  operations  of  his  clan  were  horse-stealing  and 
negró-runnihg,  so  called.  The  latter  was  aceönvplished 
by  promising  the  negro  f  reedom  in  the  North  if  be  would 
leave  his  master,  aeeonii>any  his  new  f rieud,  and  alloW 
bimself  to  be  sold  several  times  on  the  way.  The  negro 
eónsenting,  the  runner  carried  him  throu'gh  the  country, 
sclling  him  in  the  daytime^  recoveriug  him  ngain  at  night, 
and  pushing  on  uutil  am>ther  fuvoruble  opi>ortuuity  pro* 
sentod  itself.  .  It  rcquired  a  ccrUiin  Oildress  to  gain  the 
negro's  eonfidence,  and  this  Mun-ell  possessed  in  a  super* 
eminent  degree.  But  he  never  failed  in  the  end  to  mur* 
der  the  negro,  open  his  stomaeh,  and  sink  him  in  water 
deep  enough  to  hide  all  tracés.  This  was  in  obedienee 
to  his  rule  that  no  man  should  live  who  could  iiiiplieate 
him  without  implicating  himself.  Ilis  önly  violation  of 
this  nde,  which  was  eaused  by  his  vanity,  eauscd  his  de* 
teetioni    .  . 

Tlie  man  who  brought  iVIurroU  to  justice  was  Virgil  A. 
Stcwart.  .Stewart  him^^lf  gives  a  dotailod  account  of 
this  transactiouv  which  is  so  fiUcd  with  glaring  incousist* 
encics  and  oven  contradictions  that  it  is  nafo  t4)  accept 
only  th;it  whioh  coiucidos  with  kuown  factn.  Stowart  was 
a  young  G corgian  wlio  had  removcd  to  Madison  Couuty, 
Tehnessee,  when  young,  and  from  there.  had  gone  to  the 
Choctaw  purchase  in  Mississjppi.  Before  Murrell  settled 
in  Madison  County,  Stewart,  being  on  a  visit  to  Denmark, 
was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  suspectoil  Murrell  of  having 
run  off  some  of  his  slaves.  Hearing  of  MurrcU's  in- 
tended  departure,  Stcwart  foHowed  him,  made  his  ao- 
quaintance  on  the  road  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  horse-hüutcr, 
and  wormed  himself  iiito  Murreirs  couiidence  by  playing 
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Qpcm  hU  TEoity.  Marrell  eveDtaally  gara  him  a  history 
of  hb  life  and  an  insighi  bto  the  character,  oiganizatidn, 
and  workings  of  bis.  clan.  Stewart  accompanied  him  to 
the  celebrated  cotton*wood  tree  in  Arkansaa,  and  was  pret» 
ent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Council.  Ketuming,  he 
had  him  arrested  and  was  the  instrument  of  ba  ving  him 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  from  which  he  emerged  an  imbe- 
oile  and  au  in  valid. 

Among  the  assertions  made  by  Stewart  was  that  Murw 
jell  had  revealed  to  him  a  plan  which  he  had  originated 
for  a  gcneral  insurreetion  of  the  slaves  on  a  day  appointed* 
Ile  n'prcHonU  thiH  as  in  a  mauner  the  eliuiax  of  ^lurrt^irs 
aiuhitiou  — the  w*lieiuo' niMin'Mt  his  heaVt.  Thore  may 
havo  been  a  seintilla  of  truth  in  tlüs,  as  somo  nicmbcrs  of 
his  bandwere  arrested  and  coufessed.  ihat  such  a  pkm  ex- 
isted.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Stewart  ekborated 
the  idea  in  order  to  attraet  attention,  for  notoriety  was 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  A nother  statement  of  Stewart^s 
which  is  preposterous  on  its  face  was  that  many  men  high  ' 
in  social  and  official  life  were  members  of  the  gang. 
Thoy  were  used  by  Mnrrcll  to  give.an  air.  of  respeotability 
to  any  imi>oachod  nienilHT,  to  laugh  down  rnmors  of  the 
existenco  of  hucIi  an  organiauition  mul  to  help  the  clanm 
men  escaiio  tho  toils  of  the  law.  Ihit  in  spite  of  having 
reocived  andpublinhcil  a  list  of  MurrelPs  gang,  the  name 
of  no  ono  high  in  8(M*ial  or  oftlcial  lifo  was  ever  pr<Hliiee«K 

Murn*irs  eonvietion  in  1834  a(*tod  as  H  grtuit  elarilU 
eation  of  the  atniosphere.  It  discouragecl  tho  uiarauiler 
elass  and  it  gave  heart  to  the  citizens.  So  streng  had  the 
clan  been,  that  no  one  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  need« 
lessly  offending  them.* 

In  Meniphis  their  most  nnrelenting  enemy,  M.  R  Win* 
cheslcr,  had  feit  the  weight  of  tlicir  anger  in  slandert 
that  eventually  drovo  him  to  his  cups.     Isaae  Rawlinga» 

^  TIÜ8  prolmbly  wm  the  gniin  of  iriith  in  Stewart*»  statement  ia 
refcrence  to  the  wciubcn  who  Btbod  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  public. 
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who  was  tnayor  at  the  time  of  Muirell's  ponviction^  and 
who  had  enforced  the  law  where  he  could  fiud  transgres- 
sions,  without  regard  to  cdnsequenoes,  was  only  protectcd 
£roin  personal  violeiice  by  the  fear  of  lynch-law.  But  the 
members  of  die  lawless  chiss  were  bold,  defiant^  and  in- 
solent 

The  towns  upon  the  river  banks  were  pecüliarly  exposed 
to  evil  influences.  The  rivers  were  aliuost  excliisively  the 
channols  of  trade,  and  the  cntiro  ti-aflio  of  the  lowor  Mis* 
sissijipi  valley  passed  by  Meniphis  and  the  places  fartlier 
soutb.  New  Orleans  was  tlie  great  Southern  inart  or 
eni])orium,  and  the  products  of  the  Valley  States  were 
brought  dovnx  to  New  Orleans  as  to  the  niarket  of  the 
world. 

The  fornis  of  the  boats  usod  wonld  baffle  any  attempt 
at  accurate  classifioation.     Everytlüng  that  could  be  niiulo 
to  float  was  forced  into  service*    Those  chiefly  used  by 
people  whose  cireunisüinees  'pornuttcd  choice  were   the 
barge^  the  keel,  and  tlie  **  flat "  or  flat-boat,  also  called 
Kentucky-flat  or  broad-liorn.     Pirogues»   canocs,  ^skiffs, 
and  dug-outs  still  reniained  as  relies  of  earlier  days,  but 
were  only  adapted  to  light  work.     The  keel  was  a  slcnder 
and  rather  stylish  looking  boat,  capable  ofcarrying  about 
t\i'enty  tons.    The  barge  was  a  heavy,  ponderous  wooden  . 
structure  with  a  hulk  raised  above  thé  surface  of  the  water, 
and  was  not  unlike  a  schoener  of  the  present  day.     It  had 
a  possible  capacity  of  very  nearly  öne  hundred  tons,     The 
flat-boat  or  **  broad-horn  "  was  the  one  in  most  general 
use.     It  was  easy  to  make  and  was  sufliciently  durablo 
and  oheap.     At  the  end  of  a  voyage  it  was  generally  sold 
to  saW  niills«    The  barge  and  thé  keel  were  occusionally 
worked   up  stream,  by  nieans  of  tread-mrlls, .  aails,  and 
ropes  tied  to  trees  so  as  to  pull  along  the  bank  f  roui  tree 
to  tree,  but  'the  greatest  speed  gaine<l,  was  about  ten  miles 
a  day..    From  New  Orleans  to  Cinciunati  in  three  months 
was  a  good  trip.     The  flat-boat  never  attempted  to  do 
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more  than  float  ¥ritk  tlie  carrent    Tbe  lif e  apon  tbe  riyer 

would  appear  to  the  steamboat  tntTeler  of  tonday  at  pban- 

tastuagorical.    On  the  large  barges  two  or  three  families 

with  oU  their  househöld  effeets,  poultry,  produce,  hoga,  ! 

horses,  inules,  and  eowa  woidd  sonietimes  embark,  intend»  | 

ing  to  cliange  their  place  of  habitation.    On  the  keela,  ! 

pleasure  *  sceking  parties  would  sonietimes  descend  the  i 

river  on  a  jauut  to  New  OrleiHis  with  the  ex|)eetation  of 

returning  by  huid.     Thcro  were  bedrooniH^adiuing-room, 

and  a  platform  f  or  dancing.     The  fiddle,  Hiite,  banjo,  and 

bones  furnished  rhythmical  and  appropriatc  accoiui)ani* 

ment     At  each  large  village  or  town  a  landing  was  made, 

foUowcd  by  a  sojourn  of  several  days.     On  the  flat-boats 

traveled  those  who  were  lower  in  the  scalc,  the  needy,  the 

dcsjYehito,  and  the  advcnturous.     It  was  nuulo  by  fastcning  v 

togcther  logü  as  largo  as  cóuKl  bo  prociired,  crecting  two 

immense  paddies  at  both.cnds  or  sidcs,  sometimes  both, 

making  a  rough  flooring  und  building  a  roof.    The  neces» 

sities  of  the  maker  deeided  its  lêngth.     Upon  this,  the 

poor  man  with  hin  famity  woidd  live  for  months,  drifting 

leisurely  down  whcn  it  suited  his  convenienee,  and  occa* 

sionally  stopping  over  to  make  a  erop  on  sharcs  for  some 

one  living  upon  the  banks.     His  chickens,  pigs,  cow,  dogs» 

wife,  and   childisen   lived  togcther  in  daily  association. 

More  fi-cqucntly,  however,  these  flat-boats  were  tenanted 

by  the  rough  clements  of  society,  carrying  the  próduce  of 

the  year  to  market,  eager  for  amusement,  gcnerally  wcll 

BUpplicd  with  whiskey  and  fire-arms.     At  timea  several  of 

them  wouhl   f  asten  their  rafts  togcther.     As  a  mie  the 

solH'f,  Ht'iid  citi/cn  who  umlertook  a  tVip  of  this  kind  down 

the  river  threw  off  all  rcstruint,  and  bci*ame  as  boistcrous 

as  tlie  most  liardcncd.     Whcn  two  flat-boats  passed  each 

ether,  a  eontinual  fire  of  jest,  taunt,  insult,  and  ribaldry 

was  exchangcd,  somctiines  ending  in  blows,  pistol  shots» 

stabs,  and  dcath.     Occasionally  a  raft  would  be  scen  to 

drift  by  vacant  and  apparently  deserted.    The  fate  of 
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fhe  fonher  proprieton  was  easily  gnesaed.  iish-like  they 
preyed  mnd  welre  preyed  upon.  When  a  crowd  of  these 
aquatic  roven  found  themselves  together  in  a  town,  they 
instinctiTely  banded  together  against  the  stationary  being 
as  a  nataral  enemy.  The  fights  between  flat-boat  iueu  aud 
citizéns  were  often  fatal, 

An  incitlent  óf  this  kind  occurred  in  Memphis  in  1842, 
and  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  progress  of  law  and 
order.  The  daini)er  cant  uiwu  the  gaiiiblor»  by  the  evcnts 
of  a  few  years  bef  ore  had  not  spread  to  the  flat-boat  men, 
and  in  the  veniacular  of  that  day  "they  took  the  town*' 
when  they  liked,  aud  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  city  fees  for 
wharfage.  Their  trade  was  valuable,  and  the  subject  was 
not  pressed  until  William  Spickcrnagle  was  elected  mayor 
in  1841.  He  determined  to  liave  a  more  vigoixnis  admin* 
istratioaof  kw,  and  apiwinted  the  projuir  man  wharf- 
master,  who  rigorously  coUected  the  wharfage  fei^s  dcspito 
thrcats  and  bloody  nost^s.  In  1842  Kdwiu  Ilickiuau,  tho 
«ueei^ssor  of  Spii'keniagUs  earried  out  tliu.  polioy  of  his 
preiloccssor,  and  conti iiued  the  same  oftieors  in  jmwoA  In 
May,  1842,  about  five  humhvd-ihit  boats'wcro  at  tho 
Memphis  huuliug,  and  among  the  flut-boatuicn  was  one 
nameil  Trester  who  had  heanl  of  the  change  whieh  had 
taken  place  in  ^lemphis.  Ile  had  pi-eviously  passed  down 
the  river  and  landed  at  Memiihis  without  paying  the  fee. 
He  cut  himself  a  heavy  haw  stick,  set  with  knots,  whicli, 
as  he.said  to  the  wharf-mastcr  himself,  hc  had  cut  on  pur* 
pose  to  nso  on  auy  one  who  tricd  to  mukc  hiui  j)ay  for 
landing  whe^  he  pleaseil.  The  wharf-uiastcr  swore  out  a 
warrant  and  phiced  it  in  the  hands  of  G.  B.  LockQ  with 
orders  to  serve  it.  Being  resisted,  Locke  obtained  the 
jassistance  of  a  detachment  from  the  Memphis  Guards,  a 
local  military  compaüy,  and  again  started  for  the  river. 
Seeing  the  uniforms  and  the  bayonets,  Trester  pushcd  out 
from  the  bank,  and  being  pursued,  resisted  and  was  killed. 
For  k  day,  a  pitched  battle  between  the  iflat-boat  men  and 
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tbe  city  of  Memphis  was  imminent,  but  was  averted.  Tbis 
event  bad  a  salutary  effect  upon  tbe  flat-boat  men,  in  so  far 
as  Mempbia  was  coneerned,  and  tbey  never  again  attempted 
to**take  tbe  town." 

During  tbe  bitter  years  of  Murrell^s  life  in  Denmark, 
tbe  lawless  clements  of  society  in  tbe  Soutb  and  Soutbwest 
undoubtedly  bad   tbe  upper  band   of  tbe  law-abiding. 
Tbe  best  citizens  lived  in  apprebcnsion.     But  it  is  only 
tbe  kind  beart  and  tbe  liberal  miud  whicb  is  not  made  in- 
solent  by  suecess.     Tbe  vcry  f  act  of  tbcir  mastery  carried 
witb  it  tbe  proiier  corrective.     Tbis  was  administercd  on 
Jidy  6,  1835.    Vicksburg  bad  been  overridclen  by  gamblers 
alinost  from  tbe  time  of  its  inccptiou.     A  great  many  of 
tbem  bad  tbeir  bcadquarters  tliere,  and  a  stream  of  tbem  *   • 
was  contiuually  flowing  througb  Vicksburg  to  and  from 
New  Oricans.     Tbe  citizens  bad  grown  vcry  restivo  nndcr 
tbeir  doniineeriiig,  but  wcrc  af niid  to  tuke  a  stand  agaiiMt 
tbem*     Ou  tlio  fourtb  of  Jiily,  1835,  tbo  usual  national 
fostivities  woro  lieiiig  oclebratcd  by  the  citizens  when  a 
drunkeu  gantbler,  in  imitutioii  of  many  sueeoHHful  exam* 
pies,  undertook  to^^run  the  nUH.'ting/*     He  was  at  onco 
put  undcr  arrest  and  only  released  in  tbe  evcning.     Wben 
di^barged  be  not  only  uttered  insolcnt  tbreats  against  bis 
imprisoners,  but  immediately  armcil  bimsclf  to  carry  tbem 
into  execution.     lic  was  tben  scizcd,  carried  to  tbe  out- 
skirts  of  the  town,  given  a  coat  'of  tar  and  featbers  and 
dismissed.     The  gambling  **  f raternity '*  were  decply  in» 
ccnsed  aiul  were  loud  in  tbeir  dt»nunciations.     The  blood  . 
of  the  citizens  being  up,  tbey  issued  a  notice  to  all  pro> 
fessional  gamblers  to  leave  tbe  town  in  twenty-four  boürs. 
On  the  moruing  of  tbe  sixtb,  o^mmittees  previously  ap- 
poiiited  examined  tbe  gambling  bouses  and  bumed  all  the 
gambling  dcviecs  tbey  could  find.     By  this  time  most  of 
the  profession,  being  frightened,  bad  left  the  to^-n.    A'few 
desperadoes  alone  remaincd,  and  having  amïed  themselves, 
coUectcd  togetber  iu  a  house'  used  by  tbem  for  gambling 
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pnrposes  and  lef uaed  to  open  the  door.  The  doorwae 
broken  down  by  a  mob  of  infuriated  oitizens  vith  Dr. 
Bodley,  a  prominent  and  popular  physician,  at  their  head. 
Tlie  gamblers  fired  and  he  feil  dead.  Sevéral  shots  more 
being  exchauged  without  results,  the  eitizens  made  a  rush 
and  obtained  entrance  to  the  house.  They  captured  tlirce 
of  the  inmates  in  the  house  and  two  othcrs  who  had 
escaped  from  the  building,  and  hanged  the  whole  five. 
Their  names  were  North,  Ilullams,  Dutch  Bill»  Smith». 
and  J^IcCalL 

The  moral  effect  of  this  act  caunót  be  f  uUy  appreciatcd 
by  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  that 
day.  The  news.  swept  like  wiUl-fire  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissipp*.  valley,  and  waaf  éagerly  disenssed  by  every  fire- 
side,  i^-t  cviery  «ross-roads  store,  and  on  every  stage  coach 
throughout  the"  South  and  Southwest  Coming  on  the 
heels  of  Murreirs  conviction,  it  gave  heart  to  the  lovers 
of  law  and  order.  Committees  were  formed  in  every  com- 
münity  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleaiis  that  had  suffered 
from  the  thief  and  the  cut-throat,  and  gcneral  notices 
were  issued  for  specified  classes  to  leave  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Few,  if  any,  lynehings  took  place,  bui  an  end 
had  been  put  to  organized  crime  in  the  Southwest  f  ore  ver. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

BI8E  Or  THE  WHIG  PABTT. 

From  Deoember,  1884,  to  the  loss  of  Tennessee  byPoDc 
in  1844,  tnay  be  cxdleil  the  deca^Ie  of  pavtisan  tmy^  thongh 
the  era  of  partisan  activity  continiuHl  to  the  time  of  the 
war.    The  oontest  between  CarroU  and  Ward  in  1821, 
and  that  between  Bell  and  Gnindy  for  Congress  in  1827, 
was  spirited  and  f  uil  of  fire,     The  guliernatorial  stnig- 
gles  between  tlie  Browns,  Trousdale,  Campbell^  Johnson, 
üentry,   Ilenry,   Ilarris,   I  latten,  and   Netherïand  were 
obstinate  and  vehenicnt,  but  all  were  tame  when  coni))ared 
with  the  terrific  encounters  of  these  ten  years.    Then 
every  eleetion  was  the  coming  together  of  the  Numidian  . 
lion  and  the  Araehosian  tigcr.     During  this  era  theWh'ig 
party  eame  into  existenee  in  Tennessee.    In  1834  it  was 
not  nierely  in  a  minority  in  Tennessee ;  it  was,  as  a  polit- 
ical  organiz:ition«  absolutoly  unknown.     In  1840  it  carried 
the  State  ovcrwhelmingly  for  a  Whig  eandidate  for  the 
presideney.     The  history  of  its  gi*adual  developmcnt  and 
of  the  period  of  its  aseendeney  in  the  State  is  curieus  and 
rnstnictive.     Betwocn  Jaekson  and  Buehanan,  the  Whigs 
carricil   Tennessee  at  every   presidential  eleetion.    The 
Whig  leaders  of  Tennessee  repelled  with  iudignation  the 
*  charge  that  their  pai*ty  had  its  origin  in  opposltion  to  Jaek- 
son.    But  sueh  was  the  fact.    CarroU  was  the  only  promi- 
nent candidute  who  was  opposeil  by  Jaekson  who  did  not 
subsequently  beeonie  a  Whig.     The  Uepiddieahs  held  un* 
disputcd  supremacy  in  Tennessee  long  after  Clay's  seees- 
ion  and  the  annunciation  of  hls  Ameiiean  system.    Jaekson 
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was  nominafed  by  the  legislature  o(  Tennessee  on  the  20di 
of  July,  1822,  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Bétween  the  period  of  the  War  of  1812  and  this  date  his 
influenee  hatl.beeome  paramount,  and  as  f  ar  as  personal 
iufluence,  unaided  by  tlie  niachinery  of  party  conventions, 
could  eontrol  the  politics  of  a  state,  he  coutroUed  the 
politics  of  Tenncssee.  His  pivjüdices  were  strong.  Ile 
was  devoteil  to  his  f ricnds.  lle  hatcd  hls  enemies,  and  he 
was  suspicious  of  those  who  were  indifferent.  His  final 
electlon  to  the  presidency  made  hini  politically  oniniix>tent. 
Those  who  were  exeluded  f  rom  his  good-will  were  excludcd 
from  all  prefernient,  not  resting  ui)on  the  direct  votc  of  the 
people.  Thè  politici^ns  of  Tennessee  have  always  been 
singularly  tractable  to  authority,  and  the  people  have  al- 
ways been  remarkably  intractable.  Jaekson  was  an  old 
man,  and  during  a  long  and  tenipestuous  life  lie  had  con- 
tracted  luany  debts  of  i)ersonal  gratitude.  He  beeauie 
president;  these  were  now  to  be  liqiiidated.  Tliere  was 
room  for  no  new  men,  a  elass  of  i)oliticiuns  who  are  fre- 
quéntly  hated  as  much  in  our  day  as  in  Cicero's.  Yönhg, 
ambitious  spirits  were  not  wanting  to  see  that  there  was 
DO  place  for  them,  unless  a  ncw  order  of  thiiigs  could  be 
inaugurated.  During  Jaekson's  second  term,  circum- 
stances  arose  wliich  opened  up  the  possibility  of  revolu- 
tion.  The  uumber  ot  those  willing  and  able  to  lead  in 
this  movement  had  been  steadily  inereasing.  Kot  only 
were  the  Jaekson  men  suprème,  they  were  .intolerant. 
Jaekson  not  only  pro|K>sed  to  reward  his  f rieuds,  but  to 
punish  his  enemies.  As  Crockett  said,  ^^  to  turn  against 
Jaekson  was  the  unpardonable  sin."  Naturally  tliere 
was  much  mutiny. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  those  who  were  driven  into  the 
Whig  ranks  by  the  intolerance  of  Jaekson  and  his  f  riends, 
was  Newton  Cannon.  He  had  been  born-  in  Guilford 
county,  North  CaroUna,  educated  at  a  public  school,  and 
removed   to  Williamson  County,  Tennessee,  when  quite 
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joang.    He  éntered  the  Creek  War  as  a  private,  was 
eleoted  captain  and  then  oolonel  of  a  regiment  of  Tolnn* 
teer  mounted  riflemen.    He  was  in  two  engogements  and 
bore  himself  bravely.    His  term  of  service  havtngexpired, 
he  retumed  te  Tennessee  before  tlie  end  of  thé  war,  and 
on  tliis  slight  circumstanee  was  founded  tbe  charge  of  oow- 
artlice  atid  desertion  subsequcntly  made  by  the  **  Nashville 
Union."     Before  tbe  Creek  War  Cannon  had  attracted 
Jackson^s  attention.    He  was  on  the  jury  that  tried  Mag- 
ness,^  the  father  of  the  man  who  shot  Patton  Anderson. 
Jackson,  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  Anderson, 
8))ared  no  exertion  to  have  Magness  couvicted.     He  was 
acquitted.    Jackson  shook  his  finger  in  the  face  of  the 
obstinate  young  jiiror,  and  said,  *'  I  *11  mark  you,  yonng 
man/'     During  the  Creek  Wair  fresh  fuel  was  added  to 
Jaekson^s  prejudiee.     In  a  letter  which  ap|)eared  on  the 
fourth  of  July,   1821,  in  the   **  Nashville  Clarion/'  the 
writcr  asks,  ^^  Is  it  not  known  that  he  and  Colonel  Cannon 
have  not  been  very  friendly  since  the  Creek  War?"     In 
1814  Cannon  made  his  appearanee  on  the  politieal  field . 
as  a  successor  to  Felix  Grundy,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  • 
in  Congrcss,     With  the  exeeption  of  the  15th  Congress, 
when  he  was  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Chiekasaw  Indians,  having  been  appointed  by  President 
Monroe,  Cannon  remaincd  in  Congress  until  1823,  when 
he  voluntarily  rctiriHl.     Wliilst  in  Congress  he  exeited  the 
indignation  of  Jac*kson's  f riends  by  denying  some  state- 
ments in  the  life  of  Jackson  l)egun  by  Keed  but  finished 
by  Eaton.     He  also  voted  against  maintaining  the  military 
establishment  as  Jackson  dcsired.     He  addressed  a  letter 
of  explnination  to  Jackson  which  the  latter,  such  was  the 
currently  acc'pted  rumor,  trampled  under  foot.     When 
Cannon  waa  a  caiididate  for  govemor  in  1827,  against 

*  Parton,  in  his  Life  of  Jackson^  vol.  i.  p.  344,  in  relatin^  an  in- 
cident that  occurrcd  at  tho  trial  of  the  son,  spells  the  name  Magnets. 
In  Camiou*8  speech  it  i«  spelled  Magnui. 
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Bloant  and  Hoastón,  Jackson's  sympatliies  were  avowedly 
for  either  as  against  hiin.  Naturally  Cairnon  was  not  in 
high  favor  with  the  national  administration  which  came 
into  power  the  yeair  following. 

Davicl  Croékett  was  another  Lucifer  ot  republicanism 
who  becauio  oiic  of  tl»  luorning  sUirs  of  "Whiggery  in 
Tennessee.    Pcrhnps  it  wouUl  be  true  to  say  that  Croék- 
ett was  the  first  pi*omiuent  AVhig  in  this  State.     Ile  was 
bom  in  EastTennessee,  and  was  reared  in  the  narrow  eir- 
cunistanees  of  tliose  tiuics,  without  edueation  or  the  means 
of  intelleetual  cultivation.     Ile  nioved  to  Elk  Creek  ncar 
the  mouth  of  Mulberr}'.     Froni  here  lie  eutered  the  army 
and  ser'véd  in  the  Creek  War.     It  is  probable,  though 
bome  out  by  no  direct  proof,  tliat  Crockett  conti-acted  a 
prejudice  againWt  his  commander  daring  these  eanipaigns 
which  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  him,  when  eleeted  to 
Congress,  to  array  himsclf  against  Jackson.     As  early  as 
1823  he  votcil  for  John  Williams  and  against  Jackson 
for  senator.     Returning  home  hc  again  removed  to  SHoal 
Creek  in  Giles  County,  where  he-  becamé  colonel  of  mili- 
tia^  and  was  eleeted  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Ilaving  sufEered  some  reverses,  he  again  removed,  tliis 
tihire  to  the  banks  of  the  Obion,  where  he  was  in  1823 
again  eleeted  to  the  ótate  Icgislature.     In   1825  some 
practical  joke  in  the  town  of  Jackson  spread  the  report 
that  he. was  a  candidate  for  Congress.     Angeredby  the 
implied  ridicule,  he  at  onee  came  f orward  and  made  a  vig- 
orouscanvass.    Though  defeatc*d,helaid  the  foundations 
njwn  whrch  he  was  eleeted  in  1827.     AVhcn  he  entered 
Congress  it  was  as  a  Republiean.     Bnt  his  indignation  was 
aroused  during  his  second  term  by  the  course  of  the  ad* 
ministratioh  towards  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia. 

Ilis' violent  denunciation  of  Jackson *s  perfidy  incensed 
the  friends  of  the  president.  AVhen  he  returned  home  to 
seek  a  reclection,  he  found  that  the  stornihad  been  raised. 
He  himself  says,  ^^  he  was  hunted  liko  a  wild  l)east,  and  in 
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thi«  hant  every  little  newspaper  in  the  district  aod  erery 
little  pin-faook  lawyer  was  etigaged/'  Crockett  was  de- 
feated  by  a  small  majority.  In  1833  be  was  again  elected^ 
aCter  a  stubborn  contest.  He  voted  with  the  Whigs  for 
a  protective  tariff,  fur  internal  iinproveiiientSf  to  n^iiow 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  while  Bell  was  still 
dealing  his  hcaviest  blows  against  the  'American  systetn. 
Ile  Bigned  the  letter  of  the  19th  of  December,  1834, 
calling  on  White  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Ja(*k.son*s  defeat  of  General  John  Williams  for  the  Sen- 
ate,  in  1823-1824,  embittered  his  iidherènts.  Ile  had 
been  in  the  Creek  War  and  was  very  popular,  esjieeially 
in  Ëast  Tennessee.  Seuttered  here  and  there  were  men 
like  Mc*Xairy  and  Jesse  Ik^nton,  in  whom  oUl  wounds  still 
rankled.  Indeed,  Jesse  lk»nton's  hatred  of  Jaekson  was 
80  fervent,  so  maligiiant,  so  active,  and  so  fntile  that  it 
Weanie  amn.sing.  It  was  suggestive  of  the  burlescpie 
reprcsentations  on  Vaudeville  stiigcs  of  A jax  defying  the 
gods.  In  1824  he  was  a  candidate  for  elector  in  the 
Western  Dist  riet.  If  elected,  he  promised  to  vote  for 
Crawford.  If  it  shoiihl  be  necessary  to  change  his  vote, 
for  Clay.  Ile  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Whig/* 
proposing  to  exaniine  the  lives  and  conduet  of  presiden- 
tial  candidati'S.  **  AU  I  ask  is- that  the  people  shall  have 
light.  1  owe  a  duty  to  my  Gotl  and  to  my  country, 
which  I  will  iliscdiarge/*  IV^ing  refused  the  privilege  of 
perfornüng  this  duty  through  the  columns  of  the  "  Wliig,'* 
he  published  a  pamphlet  This  containe<l  tiiirty-tWo 
8]>eei(ications.  It  was  extensively  copied  by  the  organs  of 
the  Adains,  Clay,  and  Crawford  faetions.  It  created  a 
great  commotion  in  Tennessee,  and  eliciteil  answers  from 
Mayor  W.  Il  Lewis  and  others.  But  no  one  pro{K>sed  to 
bring.  the  implacable  pamphleteer  to  terms.^ 

^  In  the  Old  Times  Papers  by  James  D.  Davu,  a  figlit  betweea 
Jcsst!  Bciituii  aiid  Jaeksion  at  tlio  Old  IWU  Tavrrn  in  MempliU  it  men* 
tioued.  Jacksuii  ap|»cars  to  have  had  the  advanta<;^.  Pat  ton  does 
not  rcfer  to  this.     Davis  says  ho  had  it  froui  Jesse  Denton  himaelf.  ^ 
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Ih  1827  John  Bell  and  Feliz  Grundy  were  pitted 
against  each  otber  for  Cóngress.      Both  were  avowed 
friends  of  Jackson,  Grundy  perhaps  a  little  more  Tocifer- 
ous  than  Bell.     Grundy  y^os  then  fifty  years  of  age, 
twenty.years  older  Üian  bis  eompetitor.    lk>m  in  Berkeley 
County,  Virginia,  he  had  reuioved^  when  two  years  of  age^ 
to  Brownsville  in  Peunsylvania,  and  the  uext  year  to 
Kentucky.     Ilere  he   received   a  substantial  education, 
8tudied  loAV^  and  was  aulniitted   to  the  bar.     He  was  a 
nieniber  of  thó  Constitutionul  Couvention  of  Keuti^cky  in 
1790,  for  several  ycai*s  a  uioiuber  of  the  Genend  Assem- 
bly  and  was  on  the  suprème  beuch  of  that  State.    In  1807 
he  removed  to  Nashville.    In  ISll,  and  agaui  in  1813|  he 
was  cleotod  to  Congi*ess.     Ile  sprang  at  ouee   into  na- 
tional  prominenee.     II  is  sup{K>rt  óf   the   war  moasui*es 
was  energctic  and  eflfective.     The  Fcderalists  denouneed 
the  war  as  one  instigated  by  **!M:ulison,  (inuuly,   and 
the  De  vil.'*     He  ix»signed.  in  1814  and  dt^votinl  himHolf 
to    hiw.     The   Southwest   lias   never  i>roduood   another 
criminal  lawyer  of  equal  fanie.     He  had  a  figuit)  wfiioh 
was  strikingly  gracef ui  and  commanding,  an  ojK^ny  refuied 
face,   a  dispositlon  of  great  affability.     These  personal 
qualifications,  joiued  to  a  mellow  flow  of  words  whieh  was 
impressive   and  which   sparkled   witb  antitheses,   distiu- 
guished  also  by  oceasional  bursts  of  pathos  that  never 
failed  to  move  the  sensibilities  of  the  jnry,  gave  him  an 
nnvar>*ing  tide  of  sueoess,  the  very  momentum  of  whioh 
rendored  him  eventually  invineible.     He  is  s:iid  to  liave 
defended  hut  one  man  who  was  afterwards  hanged.     The 
traditions  whieh  still  linger  among  lawyers  of  some  of  «the 
trials  in  whioh  he  played  a  part,  show  him  to  have  been 
quick  of  mind,  f uU  of  stratagems  and  wiles,  and  not  over- 
senipulous  in  resorting  to  any  methml  or  ex})edient  that 
was  likely  to  save  tbe  neek  of  bis  cliënt. 

Bell,  on  the  cöntrary,  was  a  very  young  man,  just  thirty 
years  of  age.     He  had  been  in  the  legislature  at  Nash- 
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TÜle,  baving  aerved  one  tenn  in  1817,  decUning  a  teeleo- 
tion.    Devoting  himself  to  law,  he  had  establiahed  a  rep- 
utation  as  a  man.  of  strong  mind  and  Bolid  paris.    He 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  classieal  education,  and 
during  the  interval  between  1817  and  1827  he  had  pur> 
sued,  in  addition  to  his  practice  at  the  bar,  such  studies 
as  strengthened  his  powers  and  cultivated  his  tastes.    He 
posftessed  an  intellect  of  extraortliuary  tigor,  broad  in  its 
seopo  and  eatholie  in  its  symputhy.     He  tended  too  much 
towanls  spceulative  gencralities,  >iliieh  detracted  from  bis 
talents  as  a  purtisau  leader.     Ho  was  not  without  sub* 
tlety,  and  he  conU  nmp  out  a  plan  c»f  action  with  eonsum* 
mate  skill.    But  he  laoketl  the  quiekneMS  of  resohition  and 
tlio  dashing  execution  necessary  in  the  guerilla  warfare  of 
politieal  contests.     His  cloijuence  showed  inarks  of  polish, 
and  his  talents  for   8|)eakiiig  had  been  assiduously  im- 
proved.     On  the  stunip,  liis  |>owerful  logic,  his  eonipre- 
lu'UMivo  diHousHioni  his  thomu^h  grasp  of  the  )Hilitii*al 
quoMtions  of  the  day,  hts  torrililo  invei'tive  and  noble  and 
elevatod  tone  of  oratory  made  hini  the  delight  of  his  au* 
dienee.     On  the  floor  of  the  lower  house  at  Washington^ 
all  of  these  qnalifieations  lifted  him  as  an  orator  high 
alK>ve  tlie  head  of  every  Tennessean  who  was  his  coUeague 
during  his  aetive  term  of  serviee.     But  he  was  not  a  nias- 
ter  of.  the  arts  of  rhetorieal  bushwhaeking  which  make 
the  debater.     lïe  was  too  eomiHisetl,  too  slow  in  his  move* 
menU,  he  rt^quinnl  too  ehilwrato  prt^iKiration,  he  mov.otl  in 
an  atniosphero  too  raritied.     He  was  a  prominent  figure 
in   the  lower  house,  it  is  true,  but  he  never  gained  the 
ascendeney  to  whieh  his  eminent  abilities  jusUy  entitled 
him.     In  1841  he  was  appointed  by  Ilarrisön  secretary  of 
war,  but  resigned  the  same  year.     For  six  years  he  was 
out  of  publie  émp'loyment     Had  his  career  cloaed  here, 
it  would  have  been  an  evil  thing  for  his  fanie.     But  in 
1847  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  af  ter  pro- 
traeted  balloting  he  was  eleeted  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
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mte,  of  which  bocly  he  was  a  member  for  the  next  twelve 
yeafs.  Ilére  was  the  proper  arena  for  the  display  of  bis 
talcfnts.  Here  bis  euiinent  abilitics,  bis  melodious  rbeto- 
rie,  tbe  pbilosopbic  bent  of  bis  virile  miud,  tbe  serene  dig^- 
nity  of  bis  bearing,  and  tbe  perspicuous  quality  of  liis  logic 
sbone  witb  unclouded  brightness.  Here  'be  was  a  distin- 
guisbcd  figure  in  a  body  of  wbicb  llenry  Cbiy,  .Lewis 
Cass,  Salnion  P.  Chase,  Stephen  A«  Douglas,  John  J« 
Crittenden,  AVilliam  Pitt  Fesseuden,  John  P.  Ilale,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Wade,  Charles  Sumner,  Judab  P.  Itenjamin, 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  Andrew  Johnson  were  niembers. 
Ilis  nominaition  by  tbe  Constltutional  Unionists,  in  l^CO, 
for  tbe  prèsitlency  was  a  natural  eliniax  to  a  life  whose 
greatest  intellèctual  triunijdis  had  been  gaincd  inattenipts 
to  aeeomplish  what  divine  foresight  alono  eould  seb  was 
impossible,  the  attem]>t  to  lïiake  fanaticism  and  nioral 
right  work  in  harmonious  tracés  witb  self-interest  and 
eonstitutional  warrant. 

When  Bell  and  Orundy  were  eandidates  against  eacb 
other,  tbe  lattei-  apparently  had  every  iK)litieal  mlvaiitage, 
joinod  to  long  service  and  a  ivational  repubition.  Gen- 
end Jackson  elcutionocred  actively  for  Grnndy  and  votod 
for  hini,  Bell  was  electcd  by  an  overwhebning  niajority 
and  took  bis  seat,  feeling  sore  and  niiitinmis.  Jackson 
bad  ofTcnded  the  ablcst  niind  wbicb  Tenncssoo  bas  ever 
prbiluced,  af  ter  bis  own  and  Andrew  Johnson's.  Grundy 
was  elected,  bowever,  two  years  later,  to  the  Senate,  to  suc- 
eeed  Eaton.  It  was  eharged  that  Jackson^s  preferenees 
were  eonsulted.  in  tbis  matter.  In  1829  Jackson  took  the 
oatb  as  president  of  the  United  States.  He  appointed  a 
cabinet.  The  man  who,  outside  of  Tennessee,  had  been 
most  instrnniental  in  making  hini  president,  was  Martin 
/Van  Buren.  In  1831  Jackson  determined  that  that  man 
sbould  succeed  him  as  president.  He  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  all  the  politieal  forees  of  bis  adminis- 
tration  aet  in  barmony  and  move  in. concert  towards  tbis 
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eoininon  point  in  order  to  ocoomplish  it    His  dection  had 
been  m  rebuke  to  the  systcni  of  tising  the  patronage  of  the 
govemmeut  for  ulterior  purposes.    The  lucthod  hereto- 
fore  pursued  was  for  the  president  to  appoint  to  the  seo> 
retaryship  of  state  the  successor  appareut.     Adaius's  ap> 
poiutmcut  of  Clay  had  created  the  **  bargain  iutrigue  and 
corruptiou  "  storm.     Jackson  uow  ailowed  himself  to  be 
sedueed  f rom  the  true  theory  of  his  political  earecr.     But 
be  contrived  to  draw  a  specious  veil  over  his  plans  by 
ostentatiously  establishing  the  rule  that  no  meniber  of  his 
cabinet  should  be  a  eaiididate  for  the  presideucy.     Ilis 
attention  had  ali*eady  been  drawn  to  a  possible  candidate 
from  Teuncssee ;  a  man  of  unblcmished  reputation,  of  dis- 
tinguishcd  mcrit,  and  of  the  iüghest  talent.     Jackson  pro* 
posed  to  net  two  birds  at  once  by  turning  Van  Buren  out 
of  the  cabinet  and  by  di*awiug  Ilugh  L.  White  into  it. 
White  refused.     Jackson  acceptcd  this  as  a  confirniation 
of  his  suspicions.     Ile  at  oncè  set  in  operatlon.  the  entire 
force  of  his  influence,  but  in  vain.     White  had  been  his 
life-long  friend,  his  stanehcst  supporter,  his  wanncst  ad- 
herent,  his  most  trusted  adviser.     But  unlike  most  of  his 
com)>eers,  White  uever  lost  lus  munly  iiutividuality  of 
eharacter.     IIo  was  Jackson*s  friend,  not  his  do|KMu1ont, 
and  lie  óbeyeil  uulicsitatingly  the  tlicUites  of  his  own  con* 
Bcience.    Püring  the  debate  on  the  tariff  difficuUios  in 
1832-33,  Jackson  sent  for  White,  and  requcstctl  him^ 
who  was  speaker  of  the  Senate  ^>ro  tem.^  not  to  put  Clay- 
ton  of  Delaware  on  the  committee  to  which  woüld  be  re»' 
(erred  the  bills  pending  on  this  subject     Ilaving  already 
ordered  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  ^^  Journal**  as  a 
member  of  the  eonimittee,  AVhite  refused.    This  strength* 
eneil  the  cstrangomcnt  between  Jackson  and  White,  an 
estrangement  which  gave  this  State  to  the  Wiiigs  and  em» 
bittered  the  last  days  of  the  two  great  Tenucsseans. 

Viewed  as  a  political  organization,  the  distinctive  fear 
ture  of  the  Jacksonians  was  a  proscription  never  dreamed 
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of  by  ihose  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
our  govenunent  in  tolerance,  individu^  .  f reedoni,  and 
brotlierly  love»  In  1823  the  **NaslivUle  Whig^'  pub- 
lished  some  letters  sigiied  ^'Booue*'  and  ^^Viator/*  in 
i^'liich  Jackson^s  caiuUdaey  for  the  prcsideney  was  dis- 
cüssed  in  a  teui'perate  aud  a  conservative  toue.  Tiiis  was 
at  onee  livld  up  as  evideuce  of  hostile  feeling,  and  a  large 
number  of  stibscribers  aduptod  that  metliod  of  punish- 
ment  whick  is  the  delight  of  narrow  minds  aud  the  amuse- 
ment of  newspaper  men.  They  ref used  to  continue  taking 
the  paper.  As  Croekett  said,  to  turn  against  Jackson 
was  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Dmïng  the  year  1833  the  availability  of  AVhite  as  m 
suecossor  to  Jackson  bi»cauu»  more  putont     lü  Touuosseo, 
Van  Buren  was  uu|H>pular  in  the  highest  degree.    The 
Democrats  saw  in  White  a  worthy  sueeessor  to  Jaekson 
and  the  Whigs  saw  in  him  a  hit;h-uiinded  statesnian  who 
would  be  unwiUiug  to  debaucltthe  public  service.     In  the 
autunm  of  1833  the  legislature  of  Teunessee  dèsired  to 
put  him  in  nominatiön,  but  desisted  at  his  earuest  reqttest. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  Jackson,  in  a  conversation  with  an 
intimate  f riend  of  White\  suggested  that  White  should 
be  vice-presidént  on  the  ticket  with  Van  Buren,  and  that 
after  the  latter  had  served  eight  years,  White  could  thcn 
succeed  him.    Jackson  also  offcrcd  White  a  seat  ui)on  the 
suprème  bench.     White  indignantly  rcjccted  every  over- 
ture.     It  is  probable  that  he  wouhl  nevcr  have  been  a 
candidate,  but  some  time  in  1834  Jackson  uttcred   the 
characteristic  threat  that  if.  he  did  becouie  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  he  would  be  rendered  odious  to  society. 
AVhite  determined  at  once  to  come  forward  rcgardlcss  of 
all  eonsequences.     On  the  19th  of  December/  1834,  the 
members  of  Congress  from  Tennessce,  with  tliè  exception 
of  James  K.  Polk,  Felix  Grundy,  David  Croekett,  and 
John   Blair,  met  to  considcr  Wliitc^s  candidacy.     Luke 
Lea^tated  that  Polk  had  promised  to  support  White,  and 
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James  Standifer  answered  for  Grundy  and  Blair.  Of 
Crockett  there  was  no  doubt.  The  next  day  the  meeting 
addressed  a  letter  to  AVhite,  who  replied,  conaenting  to 
becouie  a  candidate.  lu  the  winter  of  1834  the  leguda* 
ture  of  Alubaiua  put  AVhite  in  noiuination. 

The  issue  was  now  joiued.  At  once  the  strcam  of  ol>- 
loquy  bcgan  to  rise. '  Tho  ^^  Globe  *'  made  a  f urious  oii* 
slaught  on  White,  as  a  tooi  in  tho  hands  of  one  deei>cr 
and  more  designing  tliun  himself^-^one  whose  foul  and 
deep-laid  scheme  it  was  to  defeat  Jackson's  administration 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Thisof  course 
was  John  Bell.  Up  to  this  time  the  rivalry  between  Polk 
and  1M\  had  been  purely  i^ersomd.  Bell,  during  the 
cimtest  for  th\.' 8|)eukership  in  1834,  and  his  friends  as  a 
mie,  protested  thut*  ho  w:is  *^  as  giHxl  a  Jaekson  inau  as 
Polk  himself/'  Polk  had  long  desired  to  see  Bell  assunie 
a  ]>ositiou  of  antagonism  to  Jaekson.  The  open  warfare 
of  the  **  Globe  •'' whieh  was  certainly  in  harmony  with 
Polk's  desires,  if  not  under  his  immediate  dtreetion, 
fiually  drove  Bell  into  opposition,  and  removed  f rom  Polkas 
paththe  only  enemy  he  feai*ed  in  Tennessee.  Jaekson 
himself,  who  had  used  the  maehinery  of  a  convention  to 
force  Van  Buren  on  the  Kepubliean,  now  oceasionally 
called  the*  Democratie  party,  as  vice-president,  deter- 
mined  to  resort  to  the  same  means  to  make  him  president. 
In  February,  1835,  he  wrote  a  letter  advocating  a  national 
convention  to  nominate  eandidates  for  president. and  viee- 
prcsident.  In  May  the  convention  was  held  at  Baltimore, 
aiid.  Van  Buten  was  nominated.  Tennessee  refused  to 
ap)x>int  delegates,  and  its  Vote  was  cast  by  one  man,  a 
chance  bystander  named  Ë.  Kueker,  and  Ruckerize  be- 
came.oneof  the  politieal  commonplaees  of  the  day*  A 
systcmatic  plan  for  thé  purposc  of  destroying  White's  in- 
fluence  in  Tennessee,  without  the  hearty  support  of  which 
he  was'lost,  was  then  devised.  AVhen  AVhite^s  candidacy 
was  announced,  the  two  Nashville  pai)ers  at  onco  deelared 
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for  hiiiL  Letten,  were  to  be  written  for  ase  in  Tennessee, 
by  Jackson.  Bell  was  to  be  defeated  for  Congress.  A 
Van  Buren- man  was  to  be  elected  govemor.  White  was 
to  be  defeated  for  the  Senaté.  Jackson  himself  was  to 
enter  the  canvass  personally  in  Tennessee.  A  new  paper 
wad  to  be  established  at  NashvUle  to  oppose  AVhite  and  to 
denounce  liiui  as  a  Feileraiist.  The  contest  was  to  be  nar- 
rowed  down  to  Jackson  and  "White,  and  Van  Buren  was 
to  be  left  out  of  the  discus^ion.  The  most  important  of 
aU  these  designs  was  to  leave  Van  Buren  in  the  back« 
ground  and  to  bring  on  the  struggle  as  betwecn  tlie  two 
Tenncsseans.  Bell,  who  ho|)ed  indeed  to  seo  White 
electeit,  but  who  hojied  alH>vo  all  thiugs  to  breuk  the  hu- 
preiiiacy  of  the  Jackson  men  iu  the  State,  luauaged  tho 
White  canvass  in  so  far  as  it  had  any  management.  He 
proclaimed  on  all  hands  the  warmth  of  his  and  White's 
friendship  for  Jackson.  The  ^Republican"  callcd  re- 
peated  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bell  had  supjiorted  all  of 
Jaekson's  measures,  that  he  liad  voted  against  the  tariff  of 
1832,  for  the  cohipromise  of  1833,  and  the  Indiail  and 
anti-nullification  policy  of  his  adniihistration.  In  a  8|>cech 
made  at  Xashville,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1835,  he  frankly 
déclares  his  design:  "Opiwsition  to  the  aduiinistration  of 
General  Jackson  is  the  coursc  the  worst  enemies  of  Judge 
White  desire  his  f riends  to  adopt.  They  are  so  anxious 
on  this  póint  that  they  ap{)car  determined  to  put  Judge 
White  and  his  f  riends  in  oppositioft  whether  they  will  or 
not  But,  gentlemen,  'the  friends  of  Judge  White  wilï 
adhere  to  General' Jackson  and  his  administi*ation  fi*om 
consistency  and  respect  for  their  own  charneters  and  be- 
cause  they  will  be  supporting  their  own  prinei pies." 

In  August,  Jackson  traveled  tlirough  the  State  and  in- 
angurated  the  campaign.  He  proclaimed  in  public  that 
White  was  a  red-hot  Federalist,  and  that  he  was  as  far 
from  his  administration  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  Donel- 
80n  in  Washington  had  incautiously  deelaréd  that  Whitc's 
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oandidaoy  for  the  presidency  would  be  made  %  oontest  be- 
tween  him  and  Jackson.  Blair  of  the  ^  Globe  '*  predicted 
that  Judge  White  would  be  *^  as  effeetually  and  entirely 
crushed  by  General  Jackson  as  if  the  fooi  of  an  elephant 
had  been  placed  on  him.'*  The  ^^ Globe**  studiously 
avoided  the  reiterated  charge  that  Jackson  was  for  Van 
Burem  Jackson  wrote  two  letters  to  a  man  named  Gwin^ 
a  parson,  to  be  used  agaiust  White.  In  the  sccond,  writ* 
ten  on  the  8th  of  August,  1835,  he  says  in  reference  to 
the  first  Gwin  letter,  ^'  I  wrote  it  immediately  on  seeing 
the  article  in  the  ^  Kepublieati/  and  intended  it  as  a  re- 
,buku  of  what  I  considcred  un  unwarrautuble  use  of  niy 
name  t4>  subserve  the  views  of  foc^tious  intrigues,  seeking 
to  uuderminc  the  coursc  of  Kcpublieanism  and  to  defeat 
tlie  result  of  the  leading  measures  of  niy  administration." 
This  was  intended  to  rei>el  the  assertion  made  by  the  "  Re- 
püblican/'  that  Jackson  would  prefer  White  to  Van  Bu- 
ren. Ile  wrote  other  letters  of  like  substaiiee  to  Willie 
Blount  and  one  to  Felix  Grutidy  which  Cave  Johnson  was 
in  the  luibit  öf  reading  on  the  stump  during  hiscanvass. 

The  *^  Union  "  was  established  by  the  Jackson  party  at 
Nashville,  and  was  edited  with  an  energy  of  personal  vito- 
peration  never  before  witnessed  in  Tennessce.  It  poured 
a  steady  stream  of  cfenunciation  and  doggerel  against 
Bell  and  AMiite  and  their  adherents.  About  this  time 
tlie  name  of  Whig  began  to  be  applied  to  the  White  men. 
A  toast  at  a  dinner  given  to  Jackson  in  August  denounced 
the  **  ncw-born  Whigs,'*  a  phrase  recently  coined  by  Jack* 
son,  and  the  **  Union  *'  callcd  White's  supporters,  **  White 
Whigs.**  Bui  all  these  extraordinary  excrtions  resulted 
in  no  measure  of  success.  The  press  of  the  State  was 
overwhckningly  for  White — the  proportion  was  seven- 
teen  to  seven.  The  Jackson  men  f ailed  to  make  the  issue 
between  White  and  Jackson,  and  the  pcfople  of  Tennessee 
were  filled  with  a  profound  veneration,  a  deep-seated  af- 
fection, an  earnest  and  almost  sorrowful  symiiathy  for  the 
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pure  and  noble  character  who  bad  beon  caugbt  in  the  tpila 
of  a  wild  and  f  renzied  figbt  of  factions.  White  meetingt 
were  held  in  almost  eveiy  county,  and  the  Bupport  of  Ten- 
nessee  was  pledged  with  increasing  and  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasin. 

The  first  conspicuous  failure  in  the  Jackson  programme 
was  the  result  .of  the  August  electipns.  The  return  of 
Jóhn  Bell  was  peeuliarly  gaUing.  Caucus  af  ter  eaueus' 
was  held,  letters  were  written,  extravagant  promises  wëi-e 
made  to  induee  some  one  whose  standiug  and  reputation 
gave  somë  promise  of  success  to  come  forward  against 
him.  '  But  his  defeat  of  Gruncly  had  taught  the  ix>liti- 
cians  in  his  district  a  lasting  lesson^  and  no  one  fit  and 
available  eould  be  found.  The  towering  genius  of  John 
Bell  was  not  of  the  sDrt  that  eould  so  easily  be  ha'wked  at 
in  iU  pride  of  place  and  killed.    He  liad  no  opposition. 

More  tlian  this.  The  canilldates  for  the  g4)vernorship 
were  Governor  Carroll,  Newton  Cannon,  K.  G.  Dunlap 
who  'sóon  retircd  on  account  ot  ill  health,  and  W.  IL 
Humplireys  who  was  for  White,  but  who  made  no  fignre. 
Carroll  was  oittspöken  for  Van  Buren,  though  protesting 
that  the  presideutial  question  should  not  bc  made  an  issue 
in  this  canvass.  In  1834  the  Constitutional  Convention 
met. .  Under  the  old  constitution,  Carroll,  having  servèd 
three  ternis,  was  not  again  eligiblc.  But  his  t^uppoi*tcrs 
declared  that  the  new  constitution,  although  not  cïianging 
this  rule,  entirely  abrogated  the  old,  aiul  that  Carroll 
stood  in  the  attitude  óf  one  who  had  never  been  gbvemor. 
Sogrêat  was  his  popularity  that  the  leading  White  organs 
conceded  his  élection.  Newton  Canüon,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  a  Whitci  meeting  in  Williamson  County,  and 
,  was  personally  obnoxious  to  Jackson,  attaeked  Van  Buren 
and  declared  his  deeided  preference  for  Judge  White. 
The  leading  White  men  took  no  o]>en  part,  but  Cannon 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  alK)ut  7,000.  So  strong  and 
nncompromising  was  thé  feeliug  for  White,  that  Polk 
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avowed  on  the  Btump  his  individual  preferenoe  for  White. 
He  even  went  to  extreme  lengths  and  attacked  the  Balti- 
more  Convention.  He  deelared  that  the  proeeedings  of 
that  body  had  no  more  obligatory  force  on  the  party 
than  the  reeomniendations  of  any  other  equally  respecta- 
ble  men.  Thé  White  eandidates  carried  tlie  State  by  a 
large  uiajority.  When  the  legiskture  met,  E.  H.  Foster, 
an  outspoken  White  man,  was  made  speaker  of  the  House 
by  aeelamation.  The  Jackson  men  seemed  unable  to 
gi*asp  the  drift  of  things.  The  second  day  after  the  mem- 
bers  assembled,  each  one  found  on  his  desk  a  eopy  of  the 
*^  Globe's  *'  extra  edition,  frauked  by  Jackson  himself  and 
containing  violent  and  almóst  scurrilous  attacics  on 
Wiiite*s  course  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  on  the 
Expunging  Kesolutions.  The  same  day  White  was  re- 
electcd  to  the  Senate  by  an  ahnost  unnnimous  vote.  The 
motion  to  iiistntct  him  to  vdte  for  tlie  Expunging  Uesolu- 
tions  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  50'tp  22.  On  the 
17th  of  Oetober  the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of.  60  to  12, 
recommcnded  White  to  the  country  as  a  man  eminently 
qualified  to  fiU  the  office  of  president. 

The  overthrow  of  White^s  enemies  in  Tennessee  was 
complete.  Almost  the  only  victory  of  the  Jackson  men 
was  the  defeat  in  1835  of  Bell  by  Folk  for  the  speakër- 
ship.  The  Van  Buren  organs  spared  no  exertions  to 
drive  White  into  the  Whig  ranks.  From  his  candidacy 
dated  the  Whig  party  in  l'ennessee,  but  he  never  beeame 
a  Whig  himself.  He  was  an  independent  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  steadfast  in  his  principles,  and  sacri- 
ficing  nothing  to  party  expediency.  Such  men  as  these 
rarely  become  great  statesmen,  but  they  exemplify  a  noble 
phase  of  human .  character.  To  the  charge  of  having 
abandpned  his  principles,  he  retorted  that  he  stood  ürm, 
that  it  wKis  Jackson  that  had  abandonetl  his.  He  excited 
deep  indignation  among  his  ohl  friènds  by  supporting  the 
bill  to  prevent  federal  interference  in  local  elections.     He 
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pointed  to  the  f  act  that  he  had  taken  this  same  poBition 
iü  1826  and  that  Jackson  had  been  elected  on  thb  issue. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Knoxville  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1827,  while  still  a  wann  friend  of  Jackson,  ho  had  deüncd 
his  views  ou  all  tho  Icadiug  questions  of  the  day.     In  the 
matter  of  iutefnal  improvenieüts  he  said:  **  I  thiuk  not 
only  that  the  Uuited  SUites  do  not  possess  this  power,  but 
fuj^ther,  it  ought  never  to  be  surrérrdèred  to  thera."     lu  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  the  very  heat  of  the  can- 
vass,  he  said :  >^  I  hav^  been  one  of  those  who  do  uot  be- 
lieve  the  federal  govemment  has  the  power  to  carry  on  a 
systeiu  of  internal  iniprovements  within  the  States.!'     Ile. 
said  of  protection  in  1827:    **To  give  protection  to  a 
certain  éxtent,  I  have  never  doubted  the  )>ower  of  the  fed- 
eral govemment;  but  this»  like  every  öther  jwwer,  ouglit 
always  to  be  exereised  f or  the  good  óf  the  whole."    These 
vrews  he  never  changed.     In*  1833  he  discussed  the  na- 
tional  bank  idea:  ^^I  hold  that,  by  the  constitution  of  tho 
United-  States,  Gongress  lias  no  power  to  ereate  a  bank, 
and.havihg  no  power  to  créate  it,  we  have  no  power  to 
continue  it  bc*yoml  the  time  of  its  limitation/' .  As  late 
as  August,  1838,  after  all  his  leading  supporters  had  gone 
over  to  the  Whig  party,  he  still  held  f  ast  to  his  ancient 
moorings.     He  Avas  com])aring  the  views  'on  this  subject 
held  by  Van  Buren  and  himself.      **  He  is  agaiust  a 
national  bank  and  so  am  L"     He  held,  as  Jackson  had    . 
once  held,  that  Congress  oould  ereate  a  bank  of  deposit 
and  transfer.     The  only  specific  chdrge  that  White  had 
chaiiged  his  views  on  this  subject  was  based  ui)onneirs 
celebrated  Cassidy  letter,^  in  which,  referring  to  White's     .  / 
position  on  the  bank  question,  he  remarks  that  it  would 
be  unpreeedlïnted  and  do  him  a  great  injury  to  declaro 
beforehand  that  he  would  put  his  veto  upon  any  mcasure 
whatsoever.     The  only   variance  bet  ween   the   views  of 

1  Written  May  11, 1835,  to  Charles  Cassidy  of  Bedford  County, 
Tennes^e^ 
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Jaokioii  )uid  White  not  founded  upon  Jaokson*8  desire  to 
be  sucoeeded  by  '*  the  heir  apparent  to  the  goveniinent,** 
as  Crockett  ealled  YiUi  Uuren,  was  that  upon  the  biU  to 
prevent  f ederal  influenoe  being  exerted  in  order  to  affect 
the  rcsült  of  popuhir  elections.    On  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary,  1835,  White,  in  tlie  Scnate,  reviewed  his  eourse  in 
the  matten    lle  not  only  established  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  changed,  but  proved  unanswerably  that  the  chauge  was 
in  Jackson,  who  had  abaudoued  his  earlier  professions  on 
this  subject     Upon  Benton*s  Expungiug  Kesolutions,  the 
differenee  was  not  iMiliCical  but  persouaL     AVhen  Beuton 
first  introduced  hii»  resolutions  to  expunge  from  tlie  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Senate  the  vote  of  eensurè  passed  upon  hiin 
for  reuioviug  tlie  de^iositH  from  the  United  States  Bunk, 
Jaeksou  saw  at  once  that  this  eöuld  bó  made  a  test  ques- 
tion  as  betwéen  his  fviemis  and  eneniies.     Properly  used, 
it  ooold  cbange  tlie  complexion  of  the  Senate  which  was 
hostile,  and  it  offered  au  additional  weH|)on  in  his  attempts 
to  liiake  Van  Buren  his  succes^or.    Af  ter  all,  the  wholó 
questiun  wks  a  veritable  mist  without  weight  or  substance. 
But  White,  with  characteristic  disregard  of  appearances, 
at  bnce  deelared  it  was  unconstituttonal  to  routilate  the 
records  of  the  Senate  by  the  litcral  destruction  or  expur» 
gation  of  the  offensive  vote,  aml  that  a  resciission  and  a 
repeal  would  accomplish  exaetly  the  same  result    This 
position  he  maiutained  with  unwavering  courage,  And  in 
reality  the  question  was  eventually  settled  in  accordanee 
witli  his  views.     The  Jackson  papers,  however,  ignored 
this,  and  persisted  in  placing  him  among  the  foes  of  Jack* 
sou,  the  Federalists,  the  cnemies  of   good  govemment. 
Bjth  White  and  Jackson  agreed  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lahds.     In  hisletterof  resignation 
of  1839  he  defines  his  position  on  this  question:   ^^When 
a  bill  was  introduced  having  such  a  distribution  as  that 
8])oken  of  for  its  object,  I  voted  against  its  passage  and 
in  favör  of   the  veto  of   the  cliief  magistrate,  on   the 
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gnmBd  tbat  no  such  dbtribution  ougbt  to  be  made  until 
the  public  debt  was  all  paid."  In  bb  message  of  1829, 
Jackson,  aDtieipating  the  time  wben  *Ube  applieation  of 
the  reveoue  to  the  paymént  of  debt  will  cease/*  had  sug- 
gested  its  distribution  among  the  States  for  purposes  of 
**  internal  improveuieuts.'* 

AVlieu  tlio  subject  camo  up  aguiu  sevoral  years  lator, 
AVhite  Yototl  for  tho  diütributiou.  Tbc  debt  had  lUl  boou 
psiid.  Tho  attompt  to  iuipliouto  Whito  aud  UcU  and  sub- 
secpieutly  tho  Whigs  witb  tho  Nullïüers  was  rcgarded  as 
uuworthy  seriouè  refutation. 

The  Van  Buron-White-Itarrison  caropaign  was  long, 
arduous,  and  exeiting,  but  lies  bcyond  our  seo|>e.  AVIiite 
was  óverwheliuingly  defeated,  receiving  the  votes  of 
Georgia  and  .Temiessee  only«  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
Toted  for  by  the  Whigs  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana^  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  Jaekson  had  the  uiortifi- 
cation  of  seeing  Van  Buren  *lose  Teniiesseo  by  10,039 
votes.  In  the  Hermitage  jwUiug  distriet>  White  reeeiveil 
43,  Van  Buron  18  votes.  Tho  defeut  of  White  |Kived 
tlie  way  for  the  Whigs  in  Tenncssee.  Even  then,  the  de- 
feat  of  Van  Buren  by  another  candidate  would  have  ce- 
mented  the  breaeh,  and  probably  have  left  theni  in  as 
hopeless  a  minority  as  in-  Alabaraa.  But  Van  Buren  was 
eleetetL  The  leading  measure  of  bis  administration  was 
the  Sulv-Treasury  Bill.  This  was  opjioscil  by  White  in 
tlie  Seuatc,  wlioregardinl  it  as  a  step  towaril  a  trcasury 
bank  or  a  national  bank  owned  and  oporatöd  cntirely  by 
the  goVemméiit,  with  power  to  issue  currenoy  aud  as  iu- 
creasing^  the  power  of  the  national  executive.  In  1839 
Ne^nton  Cannon  was  again  a  candidate  for  govemor.  Ile 
was  opposed  by  General  Robeii;  Aruistrong,  one  öf  Jack- 
8on*s.  most.intimate  friends  and  a  pronouneed  Van  Buren 
man.  The  popuhir  exasperation  was  still  undinanished. 
Cannon  was  reëlected. 

Cave  Johnson  was  a  member  of  Con<):ress  f  rom  1829  to 
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1845,  when  he  wasappointed  postmaster-geiieral  by  Polk, 
wjth  the  exception  of  ooe  ternu    Thb  was  from  1837  to 
1839,  when  he  was  defeated  becauae  of  his  opposition  to 
White,  the  year  preceding.     Polk  was  saved  by  loeal 
pride  in  his  promiaence  as  speaker.     Grundy  was  beyond 
tlto  reiu*h  of  i>o|mkir  disploosure.     A  notable  itidieation  of 
jHipidar  seiitiiiieiit  was  tho  elecUoD  of  WusliingUm  Haiv 
ruw,  oiliU>r  of  tlio  obiioxioiis  **  Itopiihliouii/*  as  a  meiiibor 
of  tho  logi8lutui*o  from   tho  lleriiiiUigo  distriot.     Ih  a 
siH^ech  iu  the  State  Senato  on  tho  ISih  of  üctobor,  1837, 
Andei*sou  of  Davidson  Coiinty,  drseiiRsing  tho  election  of 
a  Unitoil  States  Senator,  dechirod  tliat  he  *'  was  proud  of 
the  gooil  old  name  of  Whig,and  that  Jié  aeoepted  the  titla 
for  himself  and  party/*     The  Whig  party  was  now  fairly 
establislied  in  Tennessee.-    It  was  strengthened  by  the 
contest  in  1839  between  James  K.  Polk  and  Newton  Can- 
non  for  tlie  governorship.    J;wkson   ex|)erienced    deep 
mortification  over  the  loss  of  Tennessee.    Ile  regarded  it 
as  a  proiligal  son,  eating  the  husks  of  AVhiggery.    llo 
was  anxious  to  havo  the  State  retloenuHl.     It  was  agrced 
tluit  Polk  should  make  the  race.     If  elected,  he  was  to  be 
put  upon  the  ticket  in  1840  for  the  vice-presidency.    This 
part  of  the  programme  failcd.     Polk  was  nominated  by 
the  Tennessee  legislature  and  supportéd  by  the  Jackson 
interest,  but  the  antigonisms  wero  tcwstrong  in  tlie  eon- 
vention  and  no  nomination  was  mado  f4)r  fhat  oftU*o.     lUii 
in  this  way  attention  was  drawn  to  him  as  '^  presidcntial 
tunber/' 
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POLK  AXD  CANNON. 

Thx  diMge  made  against  Polk  in  1844  that  he  was  aa 
imkiiown  man  was  merely  a  campaign  dodge  wbich  has 
been  so  often  riepeated  that  it  has  been  popularly  accepted. 
In  troth  Polk  was  an  unexpected  noiuinee«  uot  an  un- 
known  one.    He  was  as  prominent  in  his  day  as  Mr.  Car- 
lisle  is  in  ours.     He  was  as  prominent  as  Mr.  Clay  in 
1824.    He  was  more  prominent  tliun  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
18G0.     Ho  was  nioro  prominent  tban  Mr.  llayes  in  Ï876. 
Hiseareerhad  been  one  fuU  of  gradual  growth  and  co- 
herent exjKinsion.     He  bad  filled  sovcral  )Hiüitions  ai)d  all 
of  them  wcU  and  witb  bonor.     Uearcil  nndor  tbe  influ- 
cnee  of  JofTersoni;in  tnulitiona,  Iie  bad  natiindly  atUicbeil 
hiniself  to  Jackson.     He  w:is  wcll  eilueated  and  gradiiatctl 
witb  the  higbest  bonors.     He  was  a  rare  example  of  a 
sebool-boy  wbose  early  promise  found  future  fülfillment. 
He  was  clerk  of  tbe  state  Senate  for  seyeral  terms  and 
then  a  member  of  tbe  legislature.     In  1825  be  was  elected 
to  Congresd,  and  was  continned  in  office  nntil  1839»  wben 
he  voluntarily  witbclrew  to  enter  tbe  canvass  for  governor. 
.In  Congre'ss  be  bad  been. speaker  for  two  terms,  defcating* 
both  times  Jobn  Bell»  a  pei*sonal  as  well  as  a  political 
enemy,  for  tbey  did  not  speak.     Polk  was  a  fine  illustra^ 
tion  of  wbat  can  be  aceöroplisbed  by  tbe  union  of  a  sound 
mind»  discretion,  and  great  energy.     He  could  not  be  said 
to  have  pos^ssed  brilliant  parts  —  be  was  not  an  orator  — 
he  bad  none  of  that  broad  grasp  of  intellect  witb  wbich 
men  who  lack  industry  often  supply  their  deficiencies. 
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Bot  be  had  a  mind  of  singular  f oroe^  and  hb  indnrtfjr  was 
both  methodical  and  persistent»    Ile  was  one  of  the  first 
politicians  of  hb  day.     He  appreciated  publie  sentiment 
and  knew  how  to  guide  it,  wben  it  could  be  guided,  to 
evade  it  or  to  follow  it  wben  it  eould  not  be  guided.    As 
president  bis  adniinistration  was  perbaps  the  most  bril- 
liant  before  the  war.     The  very  order  of  mind  which  ren« 
dered  it  imjiossible  for  biiiv'to  inaugui-ate  any  of  the  great 
questions  and  lines  of  publie  poliey   to   the   solution  of 
which  were  called  the  ablest  dii)loinatic  talents  of  the  day, 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  select  fit  iustruiuents  for 
the  aeeomplishuieut  of  the  works  whose   importance  be 
f  ully  appreciated.     In  state  history  he  descrves  a  credit 
which  bas  never  been  fuUy  aecorded  him.     Ile  was  the 
fii*st  great  ^^stuüip  speaker.*'     llo  taught  the  art,  not  of 
jM>pular  omtory,  for  he  was  not  au  orator,  not  mcrcly  of  a 
thorough  discussion  oC  public  qucsticuis,  but  the  art  of  }k>i>* 
iilur  dcb;Ue.     Polk  was  always  fuU  of  bis  subject,  rca«ly 
at  retort,  sophistical,  quick  to  capture  and  turn  the  guns 
of  bis  eneuiy  agninst  him,  adroit  in  avoiding  au  issiio 
whose  result  must.bo  unfavorablê,  (horoughly  e<pnp|>od 
with  forcible  illustrations,  huniorous  auccilotcs,  and  a  ridt* 
cule  which  rangcil  through  all  the  changes  f rom  burlcsquo 
to  wit     After  the  eahvass  of  1839,  which  brought  into 
play  upón  a  broadcr  field  tlie  powers  which  Polk  had  long 
utilized  and  which  kept  him  in  Congress  fourteen  years, 
*^  stunip  speaking  "  became  a  distinct  political  aceomplisb* 
ment,  which  soine  of  the  most  brilliant  orators,  Clay  for 
instance,  never  possesse<l ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  politicians  of  third  rate  power.  Governor  McNutt 
of  Mississippi  for  instance,  possessed  in  an  eminent  de* 
gteo.     But  Polk  taught  the  art 

**  Most  oan  raisc  the  flowcrs  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed.*' 

In  politics  he  was  something  more  than  a  frieAd  of 
Jackson  — be  was  bis  follower.    Jackson  tolerated  no  in» 
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dependenoe^  and  Polk  avoided  aoy  dash  of  jadgment  with 
assiduous  caution.  In  1836  the  State  of  Tennessee  was 
overwhelmingly  for  White.  The  most  prominent  Demo- 
<^ats  in  the  State  were  White,  Bell,  Grundy,  Polk,  John* 
sbn,  and  Catron.  Bell  alone  had  the  sturdy  determination 
to  sustain  White,  and  even  his  courage  was  strcngtbened 
by  the  known  prejudice  of  Jacksim.  Grundy,  Polk, 
and  Johnson  all  inteuded  at  first  to  supjiort  White. 
They  had  given  evasive  answers  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Deccui- 
bcr  19  ;  ^  evasive  that  they  had  been  reokoncd  amoug 
those  friendly  to  White.  But  an  interview  with  Jackson 
at  once  chauged  their  attitude.  They  dei*lared  they  wero 
for  AVhite  in  case  White  was  noniinüted  by  the  conven- 
tion. Very  shortly  after  tliis,  Jaekson  wrote  the  first 
Gwin  letter  suggesting  a  coiiveution,  and  very  shortly 
after  this  the  eonvention  nouiinated  Van  Buren,  as  men 
with  less  foresight  and  political  sagacity  than  these  three 
had  f  oreseen.  Jointly  with  Jackson,  they  did  as  mueh  to 
defeat  White  to  they  could  without  danger  to  themselves. 
They  were  ably  assistetl  at  home  by  John  Catron.  These 
wero  the  four  great  pillars  of  that.  pliase  of  Jaeksonism 
whicb  involvctl  jH^litiexd  management 

Catron  was  pcrhaps  the  ablest  of.  the  four.  He  was 
eerCainly  more  sprightly  and  agile.  He  Was  a  self-^lu- 
cated  lawyer  who  had  been  placetl  on  the  suprème  beneh 
of  Tennessee.  But  he  was  uneouth,.  f  uU  of  eccentricities, 
and  overbearing.  He  says  of  himself  as  a  lawyer :  **  I 
got  on  very  well  but  of  ten  with  an  arrogance  that  would 
have  done  credit,  to  Castlereagh."  In  a  jüdge  this  ar- 
rogance  was  offensivè  and  vicieus.  The  greatest  incident 
evil  of  the  many  advantages  which  flow  from  civilized 
govcmment  is  the  insolence  of  office,  and  Shakcsiicare^s 
phrase  fitted  Catron  well.  He  was  very  unpopular  and 
when  last  a  candidate  was  defeated.  But  he  was  an  un- 
swerving  Jackson  man.     In  1829  he  wrote  a  series  of  bril- 
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liant  and  plaosible  letten  against  a  United  States  Bank« 
whicli  were  extensively  oopied,  and  wbich  were  not  witb* 
out  their  effect  in  Jackson's  ^^war  on  Biddle*8  Bank.** 
Ile  pursued  White  with  all  the  malignaney  and  force  of 
liis  rugged  wit  and  crushing  satire.  He  had  his  reward. 
Of  the  four  pillars  of  Jackson  in  Tennessee,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Grundy  and  Jolmdon  both  became  cabinet  of- 
ficers.  Polk  became  president,  and  that  Catron  became  a 
United  States  suprème  judge. 

In  1839  the  conti*oversy  was  for  the  first  time  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats.     The  hitter  gradted  con^ 
sistendy  1o  the  old  Whigs,   but   denounced   the  "New 
Whigs/*  such  as  Bell  and  Foster,  with  as  mueh  bittemess 
as  tlio  Kepublicans  of  the  present  t\n\Q  denoünee  the  so- 
called  mugwum])s.     In  our  day  we  have  seen  the  addi- 
tional  vigor  with  whieli  an  October  election  is  conducted 
in  a  prcsidential  year  in  a  doubtful  State.     It  was  under- 
stood  that  the  election  in  1839  in  Tennessee  was  to  be  the 
first  skirmish  of  the  priesidential  battle  of  1840.     Tennes- 
see was  a  doubtful  State.   The  Democrats  selected  the  man 
of  all  others  best  fitted  to  carry  it  —  a  selection  concurred 
in  by  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.     Prentiss,  the  brilliant 
Mississippian,  refused  to  concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks  at 
the  close  of  Polk's  terin  as  si)eaker  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  be  used  for  j)olitical  i)urposes  in  the  approaeb* 
ing  strugglo  in  Tennessee.     Newton  Cannon  Was  accepted 
by  the  AVhigs  and  came  forward  as  a  AVhig  candidate,  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  State.     He  attaeked  Polk  for 
his  course  in  183G  and  as  beiiig  supported  by  federal  pat> 
ronage.    Jackson  he  denounced  as  adespot.     But  the  ad* 
vantage  was  all  on  the  side  of  Polk.     Cannon  had  rather 
a  slow,  ponderous  delivery,  not  adapted  to  the  new  tacttcs 
of  his  opponent     Polk  was  Na])oleon  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign,  and  Cannon  closcly  vesenibled  the  Austrian  gener* 
als.    The  Democrats  had  a  compact  organization,  and  "  the 
hurrah  boys,*'  a  phrase  which  came  into  vogue  durbg  this 
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canyaflB,  were  all  for  Polk.    He  had  a  definite  line  of  pol- 
iey^  aód  he  was  for  Martin  Van  Buren  for  president.' 
Cannon  still  hoped  to  reeeive  the  votes  of  many  Demoerats 
who  would  be  alienated  by  an  outspoken  preference  for 
Clay,  although  ^Vhito  o}K'nly  annouucod  that  as  betwecn 
Van  Uuren  and  Chiy  he  would  voto  for  the  latter.     Polk 
ridiculcil  Cannon  for  his   indéeiston  in  announcing  his 
preference  for  president     AVhite's  pronounced  opi>osition 
to  the  8ub-treasury  sehéme  hampered  Cannon  in  his  ef- 
forts  to  win  lukewarm  Demoerats.     He  was  also  aceused 
of  having  neglected  the  interests  of  the  Tennessee  Vol- 
unteers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Florida  War. 
*   A  notable  addition  to  the  Democratie  party  was  the  ad- 
vent of  Jerenüah  Geovge  Harris  u|>on  the  field  of  Tennes- 
see journalism.     The  ^^  Union/*  heretofore  a  sniall  weekly^ . 
was  enlarged  and  issued   thrêe  times  a  week.     Harris 
camè  from  New  England,  New  Bed  forti,  where  he  had 
edited  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  "  Gazette,"  which  hal 
been  strongly  tinctured  with  abolition  seni'ments.     Hav- 
ing'  charged  Bell  with  leaning  towards  the  abolitiouistsi 
ibe  roost  fatal  of  politieal   heresies  at   that  time,   the 
**Nashvillè  Banner"  proeured  files  of  Ilarris^s  paper  and 
publishod  extraets  strongly  squiirting  towards  abolition- 
ism.     But   Hafrris  was  a  born   fighter.     I  laving  been  ' 
brought  to  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  bat- 
tle  of  Democracy,  he  was  often  called  "  Dugald  Dalghet- 
ty."     He  had  lèamed  from  George  D.  Prentice  the  art  of 
writing  pungent  paragraphs  that  stung  and  irritated.     He 
dealt  largely  in  personal  abuse  and  ridicule.     Let  those 
who  aeeuse  the  present  st;ige  of  journalism  of  being  clïar- 
acterized  by  vituperation,  rcad  the  files  óf  the  Tennessee 
papers  from  1839  to  1860.     Tlie  ''  Union  **  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  Democratie  newspai)er  in  the .  South- 
west     Han'is  was  a  terse,  vijjorous,  rough  writer,  and 
wielding  the  party  whip,  he  eould  lash  the  Demoerats  into 
a  phrenzied  fury.     He  seemed  utterly  impervious  to  even 
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ihe  most  scarrilotu  assailanto.  Ile  had  a  oat  of  an  eagle 
with  wings  widesprèad  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting at  the  head  of  any  issue  of  the  ^  Union/*  containing 
news  of  a  Democrütio  victory.  Judge  Guild  has  pre> 
sorved  an  niuusing  story  about  this  eagle^  told  him  by 
Felix  GrUndy.  News  was  expected  of  an  election  in  an 
ailjoiniug  State.,  While  the  mail  at  Murfrcesboro  was 
being  assorted,  a  léailing  Whig^  peepiug  through  a  win- 
dow,  exclatmed :  *^  It  *s  all  over ;  there  is  Harris*s  infernal 
buzzard  in  the  mail/' 

Polk  opeiied  the  campaign  on  bis  side  by  an  address  to 
the  pcople  of  Tennedsee,  perhaps  the  ablest  political  doen* 
ment  wliieh  appeared  in  this  State  up  to  the  time  of  the 
war.  This  was  the  boginning  of  the  custom,  which  was 
subsequently  carried  to  great  length,  of  discussing  na- 
tional  questious  in  loeal  elections.  Polk  defended  this 
procedure  on  Üie  ground  thut  the  objeetions  urged 
against  his  election  were  bascd  on  diff erence  of  opinion  on 
natioual  qucstions.^  In  this  address,  he  reviews  the 
eourse  of  the  Whig  leaders,  deduces  their  origin  from  the 
Fedcralists,  and  defends  thosc  who  had  refused  to  support 
White,  accusing  his  supi>orters  of  a  desire  to  overthrow 
Jackson  in  Tennessee.  This  address  eaused  a  great  stir 
among  the  AVhigs.  Bell,  especially,  denounced  it  bitterly, 
sayiiig  it  was  *^  a  tissue  of  the  foulest  calumnies  and  false- 
hoods  he.  had  ever  seen  published  since  the  sun  shone  in 
the  heavens/'  It  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  people. 
Ou  the  stuuip  Polk  complctêly  demolished  Cannon.  Ile 
ridiculed  him  so  effeetively  that  Cannon  abandoned  the 
joiiit  debate  on  the  score  of  a  press  of  oflieial  duties,  but 
was  coni]>elled  by  party  friends  to  resumé.  Polk  was 
elccted  by  a  majority  of  3,000  votes,  and  the  Democrats 
had  a  safe  majority  in  the  k'gislature.  The  breach  be» 
tween  the  faction  of  the  Democratie  party  which  had 

^  In  1830,  after  Polk*8  election,  a  committee  on  federal  relattons 
was  raiaed  by  the  General  Assenibly. 
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rcfosed'  to  support  White  and  tbat  faction  which  had  sup- 
ported  him,  wad  widened  and  rendered  impassable  by  the 
oourse  of  thé  Democlrats  in  the  legislature  who  instructed 
White  and  Fóster,  the  successor  of  Grundy,  to  vote  for 
the  Sub-Treasury  BUI  and  other  measui:es  favoréd  by 
Van  Buren*s  adiuinistration,  in  order  to  drive  thetn  from 
the  Senaté.  .  In  this  they  were  successf ui  and  both  re- 
signed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TH£  FIB8T  WinO  VICTOSr. 

Thb  uraa  of  the  ^Bepublican  Banner**  aimooiidDg 
the  resolt  of  the  election  o{  1839  called  for  inereaaed  ex- 
ertions  and  a  more  thorough  orgaoization  among  the 
Whigs  to  rescue  the  State  from  giving  its  vote  to  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  his  odieus  adniinistration.  ^  Let  the  din 
of  preparation  be  bcard  throughout  the  Whig  ranks  in 
Middle  Tennessee/'  On  the  25 th  of  October  a  great 
Whig  dinner  was  given  at  Island  Springs,  just  below 
Kashvillc.  Bell  made  an  elaborate  speech,  eheering  the 
Whigs  and  dcnouncing  Polk*s  address.  Clay  was  in- 
vited  to  visit  Nashville.  The  Whig  party  was  now  thor- 
oughly  rooted  in  Tennessee  soiL  An  illiberal  party  man- 
agement and  a  despotic  use  of  party  i)ower  had,  in  five 
years,  made  doubtful  a  State  whieh.had  been  regarded  as 
the  focus  of  democracy., 

The  Whigs  were  desperately  in  eamest  Whilst  their 
opponents  were  still  rejoicing  over  their.  vicftory,  the 
Whigs  were  making  preparations  for  the  most  marvclous 
political  contcst  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  the 
Southwest.  Through  one  of  those  queer  revulsions  by 
which  nature  endeavors  to  equalize  the  forces  of  the 
world,  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties.  The  Whigs  now  had  all  the  advantages  of 
discipline  and  earnest  deterniination  which  came  from  the 
loss  of  a  skirmish  prcceding  a  great  dccisive  battle.  The 
election  of  1839  was  the  (^uatre-Braa  of  the  Watcrloo  of 
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1840.  The  enthusiasm  grew  f rom  day  to  day.  Wliigt 
meeting  each  otber  in  the  streets  spoke  of  the  next  ensu* 
ing  election  as  if  their  personal  fortunes  and  the  fate  of 
the  Union  depended  upon  the  resuk.  The  Whigs  drew 
hope  f  rom  a  eom|)arison  of  the  votcs  cast  iu  1837  and 
1839.  Cannon,  the  first  year,  received  52,GG0,  the  sec* 
ond^  52,899.  Armstrong  in  1837,  32,695  and  Polk  in 
1839,  52,899^  Tlms  Polk  bad  been  electcd  by  an  incroase 
f  rom  votes  wbiirh  had  been  wanting  at  the  polls  in  1837» 
but  had  not  gaiued  by  aoeessions  f  rom  the  AVhigs. 

The  enthusiasm  wiih  whieh  tlie  AVlügs  went  to  work 
akrméd  and  terrified  the  Democi-ats.  The  AVhigs  of  Da- 
vidson  County  met  on  the  7th  of  September  for  organiza* 
tion,  and  eounty  af  ter  coünty  foliowed  this  example  uiitil 
tlie  whole  State  had  been  put  in  the  condition  of  an  army 
or  of  a  séeret  organizntion.  The  Dcmocrats  accused  them 
of  having  secret  conclaves,  grips,  and  ))asswords.  The 
^  Union  '*  denouneed  their  orgauizations  and  committees  as 
^^  new  and  strange  fcrmeutations  in  the  body  politic  to  be 
put  down  by  all  lovers  of  peace  and  social  order.** 

The  Whig  National  Convention  met*  at  Ilarrisburg  on 
the  4th.of  Peeember,  1839.  The  Wliigs  of  Tennessee, 
whose  origin  dated  from  the  opjMKsition  to  tlie  convention 
that  nominated  Van  Buren,  refused  to  send  delegates. 
Ilarrison  was  nominated,  and  for  a  moment  the  Whigs  of 
Tennessee  whose  hearts  were  set  on  Clay  threatened  to 
rebeL  But  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  running  high, 
and  soon  all  resistance  gave  wAy  and  **  TippecaiM)e  and 
Tyler  too  "  were  taken  up  with  a  rush.  The  Whigs  in 
1840  advtineed  no  general  prineiplcs  ujion  whieh  Jbhey  pro- 
posed  to  administer  the  government,  but  relied  ui>on 
attaeks  on  the  party  in  power,  upon  phrases  and  catch- 
words,  ujion  emblems  and  monster  proccssions,  upon. ridi- 
cule of  Van  Buren  aiid  glorifieation  of  Harrison,  u{ion 
brilliant  speeches  and  in4)osing  8))ectaclcs.  Ëvery  party 
to  be  successf ui  should  have  a  plan  of  aetion  as  welt  as 
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a  plan  of  attaek.    The  Whigsof  1840  had  bottibeteooiid, 
and  though  saocessf  ui,  they  crumbled  to  pieoes. 

In  February,  1840,  a  monster  demonstration  at  Colam- 
bus,  Ohio,  guggcsted  tlie  pbui  of  campaign.  This  was 
foUowed  by  the  Young  Men*8  Convcntiou  at  Baltimpre  on 
May  5,  which,  we  are  told  by  a  ehronieler  of  the  day  in 
words  of  ovcr))owering  eloquence,  was  ^^  all  the  iroagina- 
tion  could  eoiiccive  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.*' 
The  very  next  dtiy,  at  the  saine  jJace,  the  Democratie  Con- 
vention, of  wlüch  Governor  William  CarroU  was  chair* 
man,  met  and  nominated  Van  Buren,  but  made  no  nomina- 
tion  for  vice-president,to  the  sinccre  regret  of  the  AVhigs 
in  Tcnnessec,  who  expected  it  would  be'  Polk  and  who 
'  hopeil  to  defcat  hinu  The  Democrats,  who  saw  little  to 
attack,  at  first  imagined  they  would  have  little  difficulty 
iii  overthrowing  tlie  AVhigs.  But  it  was  Dou  Quixote's 
cliarge  ui>on  the  wind-mill.  In  May  a  Whig  festival  was 
held  at  Clarksville.  There  were  parades  of  military  com- 
panies,  a;nd  a  proeession  in  whieh  a  log-cabin  drawn  by 
four  horscs  figurcd.  A  live.  coon  was  on  the  top  of  the 
cabin.  These  were  the  emblems  of  the  Whig  eandidate. 
Some  Demoerathad  8i>oken  of  Ilavrisim  asanold  Iloosier 
who  miglit  get  along  very  well  as  a  clerk  whopo  ambition 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  log-eabiu  and  a  barrel  of  hanl 
cider.  These  were  unlucky  phrases  for  tlie  Democrats. 
The  Whigs  at  once  ado])ted  them  as  battle-cries.  Gov- 
ernor William  CarroU  made  a  speech  in  which  he  belittled 
Ilarrison^s  military  ability.  This  was  violcntly  dcnounced 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Tii)i>ccanoe  whcre  a1>out  20,000  peo- 
ple  were  present.  TipiHH'an<H3  clubs  were  fornied  in  all 
parts  of  the  country^  and  in  June  a  delegation  of  Indiana 
Whigs  came  to  Tennessee  to  present  the  Nashville  Tippe- 
canoe  Club  with  an  Indian  canoe,  a  cage  containing  a 
coon,  and  other  Whiggish  .emblems.  The  day  of  thcir 
an*iv:il,  a  log-cabin  had  been  put  u]>  on  ^Lirkct  Street, 
built  by  the  )>ersónal  exertion^  of  Bell  and  other  promi* 
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nent  Whigs.    The  ^Baone^  clescribing  it,  qóoted  the 
ref  rain  of  aa  olil  ncgro  song :  —  * 

**  Pussum  up  a  gtim-iroe 
Cooucy  in  tho  hollow/* 

Haitis  of  the  **  Union  "  replied  in  three  etanias  of  dog* 
gerei  whieh  were  among  the  briskest  and  raciest  songs  of 
the  campaign :  — 

^  Whiggies  io  the  rescue, 
Cooney  in  a  cage. 
Go  it  with  a  rush,buyi, 
Go  it  with  a  rage. 

**  Mum  is  the  word,  boy% 
Brag  is  the  game  ; 
Cooney  is  the  eniblem 
Of  Old  Tip's  fame. 

•  Go  it,  tlien,  tor  eoonej, 
Coouey  in  a  cage  ;  ^ 

Go  it  with  a  rush,  boys. 
Go  it  with  a  rage.^ 

It  it  charaoteridtic  of  this  eontest  that  the  Whigs  seized 
at  once  upon  lines  whieh  wcro  written  in  derisive  ridicule 
and  made  a  campaign  song  of  them.  In  May  came  the 
news  that  the  Harrison  men  had  carried  Virginia  and  vari* 
ons  other  States,  and  the  Whigs,  as  they  passed  the  office 
of  the  "  Union,**  yelled  to  the  Cilitor  to  "  fetch  out  the 
buzzanl.'*  Jackson  was  again  draggcd  into  the  struggle, 
.but  in  vain.  He  wrote  a  letter  indorsing  Van  Buren 
and  speaking  of  Harrison  as  the  **  representative  of  Feil- 
eralistic  principles  in  the  present  eontest"  But  tl\is  shib- 
boleth  was  no  longer  potent,  lle^  Governor  Polk  and 
Adam  Huntsman,  who  had  defeated  Croekett  for  Congress, 
visited  Lexington,  Tennessee.  When  Jackson  arose  next 
moming,  he  sa^  near  tlie  inn  a  "  liberty  pole,**  frora 
whieh  a  Harrison  and  Tyler  flag  was  flying.  Both  he 
and  Polk  made  8i>eeehes.     P<»lk,  who,  without  uiaking  a 
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regular  omit»8S|  neglected  no  opportunity  af  speaking  for 
Vim  Buren,  wat  prosciiUnl  by  Uio  gnitul  jury  of  tSevier 
Couuty  au  a  uuisauee.  üoth  pavtu^n  luul  Uicir  aUcftt  iihmi 
forwurdi  but  the  Whtgi»  outslioue  tlicir  rivaLi.  White, 
who  had  agrccd  to  8upiH>rt  lIurrtiMMi,  was  put  on  the  AVhig 
clcctóral  ticket  but  died.  ItoU  met  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson  in 
£ast  Tennesaee.  Foster,  8mai*tiug  uuder  his  recent  rc:iig- 
natioD)  caïivassed  the  State  from  end  to  end,  ^  from  Car> 
ter  to  Shelby,"  a  phrase  which  was  iirst  applied  to  Polkas 
canvass  agaiust  Caunon.  Wherever  Fostcr  went,  he  waa 
roccived  with  unboundcd  enthusiasm,  being  freijucntly 
met  by  procéssions  and  greeted  by  ringing  of  bclls  and  tlie 
huzzas  of  the  people. 

Amoüg  the  most  startling  eyents  of  this  year  w^is  the 
defection  of  Eaton,  the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of 
Jackson,  from  the  Van  Buren  cause.  AVhen  ho  annouiiced 
his  intcution  of  8upi)orting  llarrison,  a  ehange  which  he 
justified  on  the  score  tliat  he  had  seen  the  disastrous  re- 
sults  of  a  hard  money  system  in  Spain,  to  which  country 
Jackson  had  sent  him  as  minister  in  183G,  thcre  was  a 
burst  of  indignation  among  the  t)cnMK*rats,  and  itwas 
ojKMÜy  prcdiotctl  that  Jacks4m  would  rcfuse  to  nnreivc  him. 
In  a  s|>ccch  dclivcrcd  just  iH'fore  the  cicction,  in  which  he 
made  an  earuest  ap|Knil  for  llarrison  and  the  Wliigs,  he 
said  ^^  he  had  lieard  it  intiniated  that  General  Jackson 
woukl  not  rdcognize  him  as  a  friend  on  his  return  to  Nash- 
viHc/*  but  that  their  meeting  had  been  as  cordial  as  at  any 
time  before. 

The  most  notable  political  event  of  this  anomalous  con- 
test  was  the  Whig  Ctmvention  held  at  Nashville  on  the 
17 th  of  August,  1840.  It  was  first  suggcstcd  at  a  Wliig 
Convention  at  Little  liock,  and  was  originally  designed  to 
embrace  merely  the  ncw,  or  the  Western  and  Southern 
States.  The  idea  was  accepted  and  swept  llke  a  fire  from 
place  to  place,  until  it  was  univcrsally  adopteil  and  the  day 
seleeted.     The  Whigs  of  Muskinguni  County,Ohio,  made 
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an  enormons  ball  psunted  in  Tariegated  colors,  and  oovered 
with   mottoes  among  which  was  oue  that  had  beconie  a 
battleK^ry  fop  the  Whiga,  **  Keep  the  ball  rolling."    This 
was  sent  to  Nashville  and  arrived  just  preeeding  the  time 
for  the  assewbling  of  the  convention.     On  the  12th  of 
Anglist^  the  **  N:ishville  Whig^'  fonually  announced  that 
llcnry  Clay  himself  would  be  pri»sent,  and  foars  were  en- 
tertaincd   that  the  erowd  would  be  largcr  than  could  be 
acconiinodated.     The  procession  was   to   form  at  scven 
o'cloek   on  Market  Street  and  niareh  to  Walnut  Grove. 
Marshals  werë  appointed  to  keep  order.     They  were  to  be 
mountiHl   and  were  to  wear  black  hats,  blue  silk  sasbes 
with  róscttes  on  the  shoulder,  and  were  to  carry  white 
batons.    The  day  was  cicar.     Not  a  cloud  was  in  tlie  sky^ 
and  the  sun  rosé  resploudont.     It  was  such  a  pageaut  as 
had  nevcr  bei»n  seen  in  the  Southwest  bi'foi'e,  as  luis  been 
seon  but  onco  since  then,  —  four  years  later,  when  a  dis- 
tinguisheil  Tennessean  was  to  ex]>erienee  the  Immiliation 
of  seeing  onê  more  gorgiH>us  assemble  for  the  puri>osc  of 
doing  honor  to  a  rival  candidate  for  the  pi*esidency.    Four- 
teen  States  had  each  a  genend  state  banncr,  and  indeeil 
the  immense  throng  fluttered  with  banners  öf  all  sizes  and 
kinds  and  eolors,  génerally  of  satin.     Conspieuous  in  the 
parade   wei*e   the  "  Straightouts/' a  military  company  of 
Tennessee,  drcssed  in  dark  blue  hunting  shirts,  trimmed 
with  white  coon-skin  caps  and  coppera^  brceches,  sugges- 
tive  of  the  early  pioneer  life  with  which   the   fame   of 
General  Ilarrison  was  intimately  connected.     They  bare 
three  bannéi^.     The  first  was  of  plain  white  vi\x)ïï  which 
was  the  motto,  "  One  Presidential  Terra  and  Fair  Wages 
for  Labor."     The.  second  represented  an  eagle  with  wings 
outspread,  hearing  in  its  talons  the  woi*ds,  ^^  Ilarrison  and 
•  Reform/*  and. underneatli,  ''In  Hoc  Sigiio  Vinces."     The 
third  was  of  blue  niuslin  on  whieh  was  a  game-cock  with 
the  inscription,  ''  A  loud  crow  Chapman/*  in  allusion  to 
the  phrase  of   "Crow,  Chapman,  Crow,"  one  of  those 
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tenseless  absorditiet  in  which  the  politieal  pbrasedogy 
of  that  day  is  peculiarly  rich.    The  ^  Straightouts**  were 
foliowed  by  a  geueral  eonuiiittee  on  arrangements.    Next 
came  the  Arkansas  delegation  whose  banner  bore  David 
Crockett*8  immorUil  sayiug,  ^^  Re  siire  you  are  right«  then 
go  ahead.**    Tho  Mt8Hi>iiri  baimer  re|>roseiited  a  buffalo 
*^  rous4Hl  to  tho  ohiims  of  au  carly  (riend/*  iu  refortiice  to 
IIurrisou*8  coursc  duriiig  the  contest  over  the  mhnission 
of  MiHsouri  to  tlie  Uuion.     Madison  County,  Alabauia^  in 
whieh  iKirty  feeling  ran  unusually  high,  sent  a  krge  dele- 
gation and  a  banner  on  whieli  was  a  fancifid  design,  repre» 
senting  tlie  Goddess  of  Liberty  hovering  over  **  OW  Tip's 
Cubin,'*  and  unilerneath  the  signiHcant  phnise,  ^  Day  is 
Dawning/'  in  alliisi4m  to  reCcnt  Whig  gains  in  Alabania, 
whicli.  then    as    now   was  overwhehuingly   DenioiTatlc. 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  lM)th  sent  large  state  satin  banners. 
The  banner  of  Indiana,  whieh  had  justgiven  anenornious 
Whig  majority,  displayed  a  hnge  ball  on  whieh  were  the 
wonls,  "Tho  iiall  in  Motion.     Indiana  10,000  Majority." 
Ohio  displayed  an  eagle,  hearing  in  its  talons  "  For  Presi- 
dent, the  Farmer  of  North.Bend.**     Kentucky,  the  State 
of  the  fonnder  of  the  Whig  party,  who  was  to  be  orator 
of  the  day  and  who  excited  as  mnch  wildness  of  enthu- 
siasm  in  Tennessee  as  in  his  own  State,  \vas  largely  repre- 
sentcd.     In  addition  to  two  riehly  uniformed  and  cai^ari- 
soned  military  companies,  many  connties  were  represented. 
by  large  delegations.     The  banner  of  one  county  repre- 
sented  "-Little   Matty*'  flying  from  the  AVhite  House, 
anóther,  a  portrait  of  Ilarrison.     New  York   showed   a 
pair  of  seales,  with  Van  Buren  going  up  on  one  side  and 
Ilarrison   coming  down   on   the  other,  with  the  motto, 
"  Weighed  in  the  Balanee  and  Founil  Wanting.'*     New 
England's  device  was, — 

"  Froin  hill  and  from  valley 
From  mountnin  and  glen, 
We  come  to  the  resctie  . 
Of  our  country  again.*^ 
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Pennsylvaiiia  represented  a  fox  f oUowing  a  lion  —  Jack* 
son  was  the  lion,  Tennessee,  of  course,  fonued  mach  tho 
largest  jiart  of  the  processioD.  The  chief  banner  repre- 
sented  on  a  blue  ground  a  stately  ^^  Scveuty-four ''  under 
full  ri^,  pointed  towards  the  AVlüte  House  and  Capitol, 
which  was  seen  dindy  in  the  distance,  Tlie  state  banner, 
which  was  satin  fringed  with  crajie,  disphiyetl  a  device 
ifepresenting  the  toiub  of  the  gi-cat  Tenncssean,  recently 
dèeeastHl,  around  whose  nieluory  clung.the  same  atnios- 
phere  óf  nnruflled  serenity  which  distingnished  him  liv* 
ing,  and  whose  unbemling  and  exaltctl  indoiR^ndeneo  of 
charaeter  had  o]iened  the  way  in  Tennessee  for  the  party 
which  was  proud  to  nunibcr  his  name  aniong  those  wliich 
ha^l  made  it  illustrioiis.  Tlie  grcat  Ball  f  rom  Ohio  was 
thcre^  elevatêtl  niK>n  wheels,  and  besiile  it  strode  the  oak* 
like  fignre  of  Potter,  the  Kentucky  giant.^  The  rear  Wiu. 
brought  up  by  nuinerous  county  delegations  f  rom  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky.  Kobertson  County,  Tennessee,  sent 
an-  immense  painted  canoe  on  whccls.  Maury  County,  in 
which  Polk  livcd,  sent  as  an  ominous  th'reat,  a  likcncss  of 
Hugh  L.  AVhite,  and  the  nóble  Unes  in  which  he  rcsigncd 
his  place  in  the  Senate. 

The  processión  began  to  move  at  ten  and  arrived  at  the 
grove  abouttwelve.  E.  II.  Foster  was  elccted  chairman, 
and  vice  presidents  wetc  appointed  from  eleven  States. 
Foster  made  the  opening  address,  and  almpst  .before  he 
elosed  cheers  and  shouts  began  to  rise  in  stormy  sueces- 
sion  until  the  air  tremUetl  with  the  noisy  clamor.  On 
the  süind  beside  Foster  sat  a  tall,  spare  figure,  witli  a  face 
whose  features,  lar  from  symmetrical,  have  been  rcndcred 
almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  tb  our  fathers.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  measure  of  his  statesmanship  or  the  excel- 
lence of  his  celebrated  American  system,  there  was  cer- 
tainly  no  doubt  about  the  splendor  of  his  fame,  the  vigor 
of 'his  intellect,  the'gentlenes$  and  sweetness  of  his  char* 
^  Ile  was  said  to  be  eight  fcct  tall. 
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Mter,  ihe  magnificence  of  bis  oratory,  the  importance  of 
his  servioea  to  the  party  which  he  had  fouDded,  or  the  no- 
bility  of  ambition  which  had  cementcd  it  for  this  contest 
by  his  generous  self-sacrifioe.    When  he  arose,  the  audi- 
ence,  as  if  electrified,  arose  with  him.    The  applause  rosa* 
and  swelled  Itke  the  roar  of  the  waters  at  Niagara.    Hats 
were  thrown  in  the  air.    Men  acted  as  if  possessed,  some 
of  them  embracing  each  other  as  in  transports  of  raptiire, 
ethers  with  tears  in  their  eyes  choking  with  emotion.     In 
those  ^ays  the  fever  of  political  f renzy  had  spread  even 
to  the  women  and  many  wera  present    They  were  as 
ungoverüable  in  their  emotions  as  the  stemer  sex»  and 
several  faiutcd,  overcoiue  by  an  excess  of  zeal  and  euthu- 
siasin.    Clay  stood  for  a  moment  and  gazed  widi  Idudling 
eye  upon  the  frantic  spectacle.    Then  he  lifted  one  hand, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  silence  was  so  deep  that  the  cry* 
ing  of  a  child  on  the  -  outskirts  of  the  crowd  eould  be 
hcard  by  all  who  wtire  present.    Clay's  speech  was  neither 
very  brilliaut  nor  vcry  profound,  but  it  was  suited  to  the 
occasion.     It  was  a  ringing  denunciation  of  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  government  under  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  ^^  military  chicftain  **  whose  rugged  impet- 
uosity  had  so  often  borne  down  his  own  finer  and  more 
elastic  talents.     It  was  f  till  of  alarums  and  drum-beats  to 
victory  and  the  blare.  of  tnimpets.    On  the  whole,  per- 
haps,  it  was  a  little  more  dignified,  a  little  more  thought> 
ful  thau  the  type  of  heated  iron  and  hissing  water  which 
elected  Ilarrison  and  accomplished  what  the  Whigs  vafn- 
gloriously  declared  ^'  was  the  greatest  moral  revolution  of 
the  age."   After  Clay,  on  this  and  succeeding  days,  came 
J.  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentiicky,  Balie  Peyton,  the  knight- 
errant  of  Tennessee  politics,  and  ethers,  men  of  gpreater 
or  less  brilliancy,  whose  reputations  still  remain  as  tradi- 
tions  only — traditions   which    are    but  the  beads  and 
wrought  flowers  upon  the  skirts  of  history. 

After  this  convention  the  Democrats  began  to  loso 
hcart.     Their  last  effort  was  a  trick,  a  shallbw,  disgrace- 
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fol  triek,  snch  a  trick  as  the  censorious  are  fond  of  declar» 
ing  a  diflgrace  to  the  political  life  of  this  day.  It  is  uot 
without  comfort  to  us  to  reflect  that  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge  of  our-  forefathers  reve:ils  to  us  tlie  same  errors  of 
unreasohing  passion  and  unjust  prejudice  in  thcir  mcth^ 
ods  of  thought  and  action  whieh  we  deplore  in  ourselves 
in  antieipation  of  tlie  verdict  of  our  children. 

General  Harrison  made  scveral  speeches  in  Ohio  during 
the  few  mohths  immediately  prccedihg  the  cleetton.  In 
one  of  Uiese  ho  said  the  )>cople  luul  an  inalienable  right 
to  petition  for  rcdress  of  grieyanees,  even  for  the  abolition 
of  slaver5\  if  they  regarded  that  an  evil.  Ile  was  at  önce 
detioiuieed  as  l)eing  an  Abolitionist,  a  charge  whieh  was 
daily  repeated  in  Democratie  journals.  Dnring  the  latter 
days  of  Oi-tober,  the  ^^  Nashville  Whig"  gave  nbtice  to 
the  Whigs  that  some  treacherj'.  was  desigiiedand  to  be  on 
their  giiard.  On  the  2d  of  November  the  treachery  was 
made  appareuL  Ilandbills  were  scattered  broadeast  con* 
taining  a  letter  of  Ilarrisou's  to  Arthur  Tapp'an,  the  un« 
daunted  fanatie,  declaring  himself  an  Abolitionist.  If 
this  had  been  true,  Ilarrison  wpuhl  have  lost  Tennessee 
and  cvery  Southern  State.  The  **  Union  *'  atonee  issued 
an  extra  edition  eontaining  the  letter.  But  the  "  Whig  '* 
was  not  léss  enterprising  than  the  Democratie  orgau,  and 
it  apj>eared  the  same  day  in  flaming  headlines  publishing 
a  letter  of  denial  by^  General  Ilarrison.  Van  Buren  re* 
eeived  48,289  votes ;  Ilarrison,  60,391.  It  was  said  there 
was  not  a  sober  AVhig  in  Tennessee  the  day  the  result  was 
announced.  The  **  Straightonts/^  in  high  glee,  went  to 
the  lotlgings  of  the  editor  of  the  **  Union,"  gave  **  Three 
cheers  for  Jéreroiah  George,"  and  eallcd  on  him  to  show 
himself.  Ilarris  cameforward  and  good-humoredly  **ao- 
knowledged  the  eom."  The  erowd  eheered  hiih  again  and 
left  The  aspcritios.of  jHilitical  warfarc  were  moderating 
BUiee  the  time  when  a  mountiineer  with  hard  knuckles 
and  a  big  fist.made  it  a  rule  ^^  to  lick  on  tlie  8iH)t  any  man 
that  said  he  did  n't  voto  for  llugh  White.'* 
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FOLK  AND  JONE8  IN  1841. 

A  flTBlKlNO  oharacteristio  of  the  politicians  of  that  day 
was  their  stontness  of  heart,  and  the  din  and  tumnlt  of 
'1840  had  not  died  away  bef  ore  the  Democrats  began 
preparationa  for  1841.    Ou  the  lOth  of  December,  1840, 
Dr.  Felix  Kobertson  distributed  a  circular  in  ^hieh  he 
suggcstcd  the  plan  of  an  organization  for  the  following . 
ycar.     Five  men  were  to  bc  appointcd  a  corresiionding 
conimittce  in  each  county,  and  these  were  to  select  three 
Democrats  in  each  civil  district  to  distribiite  documcnts 
and  gct  votcrs  to  go  to.  the  polls.     The  Whigs  were  not 
less  alert.     An  old  AVliig  still  living  ^  has  described  the 
thoroughness  of  the  AVhig  organization  during  the  three 
ycars,  1841, 1843,  and  1844,  as  surpassing  anything  ever 
bi^fore  witnesscd  in  the  Southwest.     Not  only  were  the 
orclinary  committccs  appointed,  but  eac*h  civil  district  was 
placcd  under  a  kind  of  politica!  martial  law.     Tliose  vot% 
ers  who  were  linaltctably  attached  to  the  Democratie  or 
the  AVhig  partics  were  pollcd.     Those  who  were  doubtf ui 
were  turncd  over  to  some  Whig  fricnd  or  neighbor  to  be 
persuuded,  wheedled,  and  argucd  into  yoting  tlie  AVhig 
ticket.     All  who  wxre  halt,  maim,  or  blind  were  each  as- 
signed  to  some  individual  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure  a 
vehicle  and  bring  thcm  to  the  polls.    Tennessee  ^aad  now 
become  and  for  many  years  reuiaincd  as  prominent  in  the 
politics  of  that  day  as  New  York  in  the  politics  of  our 
day.    .  Jackson^s  residence  in  the  State,  and  the  fact  that 
^  Colonol  Sam  Tate.     . 
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the  Whigs  had  carried  it  over  hb  opposition  made  it  oon- 
spicuous  as  a  battlefield.  NashviUe,  through  the  varioiui 
coaveotioiia  which  met  there,  became  a  gatheriog  pLice 
for  the  Southwest  Ilere  wcre  arraugèd  many  of  the 
phina  of  camjiaigii,  and  hcre.^ofteu  were  ooheecUkl  tlie 
sehemes  aml  plots  by  which  shrewd  aml  subtle  iiiaitagers 
eoiitroUcd  the  aetious  of  their  purties.  From  Teuuessee 
caroe  some  of  the  ablest  leaders  auionjg^  the  Whigs  aud 
Democrats  of  the  Uuited  States.  From  now  utitil  1850 
the  biographies  of  the  candidates  for  the  goveruorship 
appeared  m  all  politieal  papers  and  their  utteranee's  were 
quoted.  The  messages  of  the  goveiiiors  were  generally 
reprinted  in  f uU  in  the  Eastern  j^ajiers. 

The  contest  between  Polk  and  Jones  in.  1841  was  fol- 
iowed with  keen  interest  by  the  Demoerats,  who  hojied  to 
find  some  mdieation  of  the  ^^  sober  secoud  thought  of  the 
people 'V  asserting  itself  after  the  freuzy  óf  1841,  and  by 
the  Whigs  to  see  if  tlieir  hold  upon  popular  favor  gave 
promise  of  being  permanent  The. contest  of  1843  was 
eonspicuous  as  preceding  1844.  TIte  canvass  of  1841 
tutued  ehiefly  upon  national  issues.  Tliis  was  liow  and 
long  eontihuéd  a  matter  of  course.  James  K.  Polk  was 
thé  Democratie  eandidate,  and  James  C.  JiDnes  was  the 
Whig  candidate.  The  leading  question  was  of  cóurse  the 
bank.  The  Independent  Treasury  scheme  had  at  last  be- 
eome  a  law  in  1840,  but  was  promiitly  repealed  in  1841, 
and  the  rest  of  the  session  was  8]>ent  in  vain  endeavor^  to 
establish  a  National  or  Fiscal  Bank  óf  the  United  States. 
Polk  favored  the  recstablishment  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
System  and  Jones  a  National  R:uik.  He  twitted  Polk 
with  a  ehange  upon  this  subject  which  was  more  apparcut 
than  rcal.  In  so  f  ar  as  the  abstract  questioii.of  a  Na- 
tional'Bank  was  concerned,  neither  party  in  Tonnessco 
had  what  is  êalled  a  straight  record.  Clay  hafl  opposetl 
this  measure  in  1811,  and  Grundy  had  favored  it  in  1814. 
The  |)etition  for  a  braiich  at  Nasliville  which  was  signed 
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by  Williaiu  CarroU,  John  C.  McLemore,  and  other  lead* 
ing  Democrats  wus  used  by  the  Wbigs  in  tbia  as  in  otber 
Gaiiii>aign8.  Indeetl,  tbe  Democrats  were  somewbat  baui- 
perecl  by  a*  diYci*sity  of  opiuiou  within  tlieir  own  rankt 
ujMin  tbe  question  of  a  bank.  Tbere  was  a  suiall  biit  very 
deterniüied  body  of  voters  wbo  aeted  witb  tbe  Dcmocniia 
OU  all  otlier  questioiis,  but  wbo  bad  been  eonverted  to  tbe 
National  liank  idea.  Tlie'  leadersbip  of  tbe  party  at  óuce 
^^  read  tlieui  out  of  tbe  party/*  In  vaih  tbey  calléd  at> 
tentiou  to  MaJIsou^s  aud  Jaekson*s  earlier  record.  Tbe 
party  Orgaus  insisted  ui)on  tbeir  ^^  going  wbere  tbey  be- 
lougcd/'  iuto  tlie  rauks  of  tlie  Wbigs* 

Tlie  ^^  Kuo:  /ille  Argus  ^*  was  oue  of  tbe  Democratie 
org:ins.  It  deuóuuced  bank  Democrats  as  Fcderalists. 
**  Tlie  *  Post '  says  we  are  reailing  *  llauk  Democrats  *  out 
of  tlic  iKirty/*  declared  tbe  "  Argus.*^  **  AVe  are  doing  no 
sucb  tliiiig,  for  bank  men,  wlietber  tbey  call  tbemselves 
Democrats  or  not,  are  not  in  tbe  party.  Tbeir  only  ap- 
propriate  place  is  in  tbö  federal  rauks.  AVe  will  have 
nothing  to  do  witb  them  —  we  will  bold  witb  them  no 
politieal  communion/* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jiosition  of  the  Whigs  upon  tbe 
tariff  was  uueerüiin  and  indirect.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
this  canvass  that  tlie  Whigs  came  out  boUlly  for  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  protection.  Even  so  late  as  1839 
Ephraim  II.  Foster  denounced  the  protective  tariff  sys- 
tem  as  oue  "  that  steals  f  rom  uneonscious  pui-ses."  Bell 
bad  said  in  1832,  ^^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I 
regard  what  is  called  the  American  systom,  the  great 
idol  of  the  majority,  as  the  direct  and  balef iil  cause  of  the 
present  distracted  conditicm  of  the  country.**  It  was  not 
till  the  forties  that  the  Teiinessee  Whigs  l>ecame  pn>tec» 
tionists,  aud  even  then  tbey  randy  went  lH\vond  the  doc- 
trines, of  Jaeksou*s  Colemaü  letter,  aud  Polk's  Kane  let- 
ter. Gentry  was  tlie.ouly  Whig  wbo  voted  for  the  tariff 
of  1842.    The  Democrats  wcreiiot  without  flaws  in  tbeir 
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party  record,  The  Whiga  weré  a  protective  party  with 
oceasioual  free-tnule  utterances,  and  the  Domocrats  were 
a  free-trade  party  with  ooeasional  protective  utterances. 
AVhen  a  small  aiuount  of  reveuue  was  to  be  raised,  the 
AVhigs  favored  a  protective  rate.  When  a  large  ainount 
of  revenue  was  to  bo  raiscnl  the  Deiuocrats  favoivd  a  pro- 
tective  rate  with  discriuiinutions  withiii  eertain  bi*oad  laiuU 
uiarks.  lu  Teunesseo  the  bulk  of  the  i)C(>pIe  were  op- 
posed  to  high  duties,  aud  this  eomjKïllcd  the  Whigs  to 
handle  this  subject  with  extreme  eaution. 

U.pon  the  subject  of  internal  iuijiroverueuts.  the  Whigs 
generally  had  the  advautage.  Jefferson/ Jackson,  and 
Polk  hiuiself  had  at  soroe  time  or  in  some  measure 
8c|uiuted  at  a  system  of  internal  improvements  at  the  ex- 
[)ense  of  the  genetal  govemment.  Boasting  of  his  eon- 
sistcncy.  Polk  said  :  "I  challenge  the  newspai>er  press  of 
the  State  to  piek  out  the  act  —  the  single  act  upon  wlü.ch 
1  have  ehangetl  my  principles."  Joiies  called  httcntion  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  member  of  the  (lenenil  Assembly  of  • 
Tenm'ssce,  he  had,  in  a  re]K>rt  on  internal  iniprovements, 
referrcil  to  the  *'  propriety  of  such  works  being  constiiieted 
by  the  State  or  general  govemment."  Again  in  a  circu- 
lar  dated  the  lOth  of  May,  1825,  he  said :  ^^  A  judieious 
system  of  internal  improvements,  within  the  powers  dele- 
g:ited  to  the  geneiml  govefnment,  I  tlierefore  approve." 
When  twitted  by  Jones  cohcerning  tltese  things,  he  evaded 
it  by  saying  that  if  such  things  were  necess;irily  to  be,  hö 
favored  Tennessee  gctting  its  share. 

The  AVhite-Van  Buren-tTaekson  contest  of  183G  was 
discussed  in  dc^tail  again,  and  this  led  to  a  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  the  AVhig  party.  Polk  made  a  searching 
and  skillfal  argument  proving  that  the  AVhigs  were  Fed- 
eralists.  with  but  a  change  of  name.  He  reviewed  iat 
length  the  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corniption  charge  of 
1 824,  and  paid  exailtc<l  tribute  to  the  public  services  and 
private  character  of  General  Jackson.     The  only  question 
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of  Btate  polioy  drawn  into  the  canvass  wals  the  ^Sterling 
Bond  *'  charge  upon  which  Joiies  based  a  demagogie  ap» 
peal*to  the  prejüdices  of  the  people.  Af  ter  the  State  ^ 
Bank  was  eliartercd,  Polk  as  govemor  suggested  that  the  ^ 
interest  on  a  certuin  uuiuber  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  for 
that  enterprise  shoiild  be  payable  in  {)ouuds,  shiUings,  and 
pcnco  in  order  to  ncgotiate  them  abroad)  as  Joncs  said, 
^'to  sell  them  like  sheep  in  the  niarket/'  The  suggcstion 
was  practical  and  senslble.  It  strains  our  credulity  to 
know  tliut  upon  this  ground  Jones  attacked,  and  in  a 
great  nieasure  successfully  attaeked,  Polk's  patriotism. 
The  Deniocrats^  in  order  to  offset  the  prejudice  flowing 
from  this  pre])ostei*ous  affair,  made  a  counter-charge  to 
this  eiTeet,  tliat  Jones  in  1839,  when  a  candidate  for 
thè  state  legislature,  had  advoeated  the  sanie  idea,  and, 
out-IIeroding  Ilerod,  gave  as  a  reason  for  tliis  that  he 
had  jiist  sold  his  farm  and  cxi)ected  to  be  paid  in  state 
bonds.  The  falsity  of  this  charge  was  clcarly  proven. 
The  Whigs  werè  also  charged  with  having  condpneil  the 
defaleatjou  of  liobert  IL  McEwent  the  8ui)efintcndent  of 
public  instruction.  Joncs  aceuscd  Polk  of  using  the 
patronage  of  the  State  Bank,  and  Polk  accused  Jones  of 
being  siipiKjrtcd  by  the  private  banks,  who  hoped  to  break 
down  the  state  banks. 

*  But  the  clcction  in  1841  turned  upon  other  Üüngs  than 
que^stions  of  public  poüey.  It  was  in  a  large  measure  a 
ïcvival  and  a  contiunation  of  the  preceding  year,  The 
AVhigs  found  a  candidate  i>eculiarly  adapted  to  their 
needs.  Inimediatoly  after  tlicir  great  success  in  1840,  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  taken  from  theni  by  the  death  of 
Ilarrison  and  the  rcfusal  of  Tyler  to  act  in  harmony  with 
the  party  tó  which  he  owed  his  eleetion.  The  approaching 
disscnsions  were  nöt  yet  apparent  when  Jones  was  nomi- 
nated.  StiU  in  the  nalional  party  thcy  grew  and  in- 
creascd  in  bitterncss  during  the  canvass  in  Tennessee.  It 
was.  due  to  the  Whig  candidate  that  tlie  spirits  of  the 
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liMiigs  were  not  cbilled  by  advemty,  disappointment,  and 
deferrtnl  ho})0.    TIÜ8  caiuliduto  waa  Juiiica.  C  Joiies,  or 
aa  he  ia  popularly  called,  oven  to  ihU  day,  Jiiuwy  Joiies. 
When  nomiiiatcd,  the  Democrats  ridiculed  him  aa  a  nfan 
of  yesterday  ^^  unknöwn  to  fame/'    Jones  had  all  the  at- 
tributes  and  all  the  autecedeuts  of  a  popular  hero,     (Ie 
vas  bom  in  1809,  in  Davidson  County,  near  the  Wilson 
County  line,  and  aliuost  within  sight  of  the  Ilerniitage. 
He  waa  a  delicate  child,  and  beiug  coiui)elled  to  leuve 
school  on  this.  account,  he  tumed  his  atteutioli  to  fann- 
ing.    Plo^ing;  and  the  hard  work  of  a  fatni  restorcd  his 
health  and  replenisheil  his  stores,    lle  married  at  an 
carly  age.     As  a  married  man  he  was  as  striking  a  con- 
trast to  Polk  in  this  as  in  other  things«     Polk  had  'nó 
childrèn  at  all,  Jones  welcomed  a  new  one  nearly  every 
year.    He  took  no  part  in  politics  until  1839,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Icgislature  fi*om  Wilson 
County.     As  a  'member  of  this  body,  he  gaincd  neither 
applanse  nor  blame.     The  ardency  of  his  Whig  senti- 
ments  was  soon.  established,  for  even  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Cieneral  Assombly  he  advocatotl  the  nouiinution  of 
Clay  by  the  Whigs  for  the  prosidonoy.    Tho  lirst  time 
attcntion.was  drawn  to  him  as  a  public  sincakcr  was  in 
January,  1840^  at  Nashville,  whcre  a  large  meeting  .of 
Whigs  assembled  to  ratify  the  nomination.  of  Harrison. 
In  1840  he  Was  one  of  the  Whig  presidential  elcctors,  and 
within  a  weck  af  ter  his  return  from  the  legislature  he  be- 
gan  making  8})eechés  for  Harrison  and  Tyler.     llis  can- 
vass  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  strong,  effect ivé 
stump-speaker.     **  He  can  hold  a  crowd  well  in  hand,*'  it 
was  said,  "  and  handle  his  ojiponent  with  ease.*'    The  - 
Whig  Conventioft  that  met  at  Murfreesboro  on  the  5th 
of  March,   1841^  met  with  tlic  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  their  nominee  would  be  called  on  to  face  the-  ablest 
8tum])^s|x?aker  in  the  Southwest —  perhaps  in  the  United 
States.    Some  one  must  be  found  who  could  ^^  stand  up 
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before  Polk.^  As  by  inspiration,  Jones  was  saggested  and 
unaniiiiouHly  nomiiiatod.  Ilis  ta^k  was  boforo  hinu  Ut 
was  to  ^gct  aftor  Polk.**  Tho  WhigSi  in  spcaking  of 
Jones*8  noinination,  frcqucntly  confcssed  tlmt  ^Lcan 
Jimmy  was  nominated  to  get  after  Polk,  and  he  went 
straight  for  him."  They  canvasscKl  tbo  State  twice,  in 
1841  and  in  1843,  and  the  exeiteiuent  of  the  twö  eontests 
is  still  a  tradition  anioug  Tenuesseaus.  Polk  had  laughed 
Caunon  froiu  the  ntuiup  by  anccdotes,  by  ridicule,  by  bur» 
lesquing  bis  luanner  of  speaking,  by  conf  iising  his  niind, 
by  the  most  ingeuious  perversions  of  his  views,  aided  by  a 
thorough  grasp  of  poütical  questions  and  masterly  diseus- 
sion  of  euri*ent  issues.  He  inveuted  aüd  i>erfectod  tho  art 
of  stump-speaking,  and  like  the  Guillotine  of  fable,  thougli 
not  of  histoi^,  h\5  was  among  the  fii*st  victims  of  the  in- 
strument iüs  refined  ingenuity  had  invented.  Polk  real- 
ized  from  the  first  the  qualities  of  the  eaudidate  pitted 
against  him.  In  making  apixiintments  there  was  evi' 
dently  a  desire  if  not  an  intention  on  his  part  to  avoid 
joint  discussions.  Büt  Joncs  met  this  by  making  every 
neeessary  saerifioe  of  pride  in  onler  to  nii^ct  him. 

Jones^s  )>ei*sonal  ap|K'aninoe  gave  him  an  advantage  on 
tho  stump.  Ile  was  ung;ünly  and  very  slender.  He  was 
six  feet,  two  inches  tall,  and  weighed  «uily  one  hundretl  and 
twenty-five  poünds.  He  walked  with  a  precise  military 
step,  not  unlike  a  soldier  on  parade.  His  eomplexion 
was  swarthy,  his  nose-  was '  largc,  and  his  ex{)rcssion  was 
grave  and  solcmn.  In  more  respeets  than  óne  he  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  Ned  Brace  in  the  **  Georgia 
Scènes."  His  hair  was  thin  and  eurly,  His  mouth  was 
extraonlinarlly  large.  His  eyes  were  sniall  and  gpray,  and 
were  shaded  by  heavy  eyebrows,  Bnt  his  address,  which 
was  cordiul  and  kind,  more  tlian  redeomc<l  his  personal 
api>earance.  He  had  a  touch  of  pleasant  defercnce  whieh 
rendered  him  extremely  popular  with  his  female  eonstitii- 
ents.    He  lacked  the  personal  dignity  which  made  it  difB- 
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!      .  colt  for  Polk  to  unbend  In  the  light  badinage  öf  flippant 

<  conversatioD.     His  popularity  was  very  great.    On  tbe 

'  sturiip  in  1841,  he  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  atteinpt 

i  to  answer  Polkas  8i)eeche8«    lle  had  a  wide  and  frag- 

*  "  mentary  knowledge  of  men  and  mcasures,  but  nothing 

{  more.    The  Democrais  said  he  had  leamed  all  he  knew  • 

!  .  from  "The  Spirit  of  '76,"  a  eampaign  paper  published 

I  -  during  the  Ilarrison-Van  Buren  contest.     He  avoidcd  all 

sorious  argtmient*  But  he  hatl  a  genius  for  perverting 
and  eonfounding  words  and  terms,  and  would  frequently 
harp  on  what  he  eallcd  a  strange  ineonsistency  of  liis 
worthy  opponent,  whieh  resulted  alone  frora  his  using  the 
same  word  used  by  Polk  and  gi  ving  it  a  different  siguiti- 
eance«  Polk  had  great  powers  of  nnniiery  whieh  he  had 
used  with  unsparing  pitilessncss  against  Cannon.  His 
imitations  of  Balie  Peyt'on  were  es])ceially  effectivc.  But 
against  Jones  his  powers  seenied  to  fail  him;  Jones  was 
a  mastér  of  all  the  arts  of  carieature  and  simulation.  Ilis 
impressive  gravity,  his  powers  of  ridicule  and  travesty, 
his  anecdotes  told  with  irresistible  humor,  joinètl  to  liis 
queer  figtire,  his  eapaoious  mouth,  and  his  large  nose  kept 
his  audienee  in  a  state  of  perpetual  uproar.  People  be* 
gan  to  laugli  the  mpment  he  arose.  On  one  occasion, 
af  ter  Polk  had  made  a  long  and.elaborate  argument  UiK>n 
the  Whigs  and  Federalists,  Jones  arose  and  running  one' 
band  gently  over  a  coon-skin  whieh  he  held  in  tlie  other, 
remarked,  **  Did  you  ever  see  suoh  fine  f ur  ?  **  The  eITect 
of  Polkas  speech  went  up  like  cliaff  in  a  wind  bef  ore  the 
mocking  laughter  w^hich  recognized  the  referênce  to  the 
Harrison  eampaign  ind  the  -implied  taunt.  Occasionally 
after  Polk's  Federalist  speech,  Jones  woold  assert  that 
Ezèkiel  Polk,  the  grandfather  of  his  competitor,  was  a 
Tory,  and  would  thcn  dcnounce  the  Torics  in  the  bitterest 
tcrius,  leavirig  his  audienee  to  imply  that  it  came  with  a 
bad  grace  from  a  man  with  such  antecedents  to  accuse 
other  )>eopIe  of  being  Federalists.     Polk  would  deny  the 
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trath  of  tliis  assertion  and  would  prove  its  falsity  conda* 
sively,  but  Jones,  at  the  next  appointmentf.  would  probably 
niake  the  same  statement  and  iudulge  in  the  aame  invecs 
tives.     He  was,  on  the  stump,  thoroughly  nnscmpulous. 
The  most  glariiig  falsehoods,  when  corrected  at  one  pkice, 
would  be  reiterated  at  another.  '  In  this  way  Polk  could 
never  corner  him.     Polk  at  first  tried  his  powers  of  ridi* 
eule  upon  Jones,  but  the  latter  never  failed  to  turn  the 
laugh  on  him.     He  did  this,  not  by  his  wit,  for  in  thb 
Polk,  though  not  a  witty  man,  far  exeelled  him,  but  by  his 
comical  expression.     The  most  trivial  phrases  from  Jones 
would  call  forth  shouts  of  laughter,  when  remarks  of  ten 
times  the  humor  and  foree  from  Polk  would  pass  uure- 
garded.     One   of    Polkas   auccdotes   has  been  preserved. 
Ile  said  the  desire  of  the  Whigs  for  office  reminded  him 
of  au  incident  in  the  late  war.    .A  Yirgiuia  regiment  had 
come  from   a  part  of  the  State  which  raised  very  fine  | 
horses,  and  not  wishing  to  endanger  the  lives  of  those 
which  were  valuable,  the  soldiers  mounted  themselves  on] 
old  mares,  the  majority  of  which  had  young  colts.     Mueh  / 
time  was  lost  Uirough  the  necessity  of  having  to  stop  to  j 
let  the  colts  suckle.     The  colonel  comniandant,  in  order  ^ 
to  save  time,  finally  made  it  a  routine  duty  to  allow  them  , 
to  suckle  all  at  one  time.    'So  when  the  hour  came,  he  * 
would  give  thecommand,  ^^  At-ten-tion  Reg-i-ment !  Ilaltl 
Prc-parc  to  Huck-lc  colts !  **     The  applicationwas  obvious,  \ 
and  tlicrc  was  much  mcrriincntand  somoblushing  among  i 
the  women,  who  in  those  days  always  attended  **  speak-  ^ 
ing.**    Jones  retorted  by  saying  that  what  the  govemor 
said  was  true  —  the  AVhigs  were  young  colts.     But  that 
the  govemor  himself  was  an  old  sucker  who  had  been  at 
it  for  iifteen  years.     The  farmers  in  his  section  of  coun* 
try  generally  let  a  live,  healthy  colt  be  weanetl  by  his  dam^ 
but  that  in  the  case  of  a  scrubby,  unpromising  fellow,  they 
generatly  weaned  him  about  the  first  Thursday  in  A-a« 
gust.     (The  day  of  election.) 
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After  Polk  liad  been  linmércifally  Bpomd  and  goaded, 
Iie  repudiated  liU  own  methods  and  ridiotded  Jones  and 
bis  aneodotes.  He  kimself,  he  said,  tried  to  discuss  grcat 
qoestions  of  state  in  a  becoming  and  serious  manner.  Ilis 
wonhy  opponent  wisely  made  a  jest  of  thinga  which  in- 
deed were  beyond  bis  eouiprebenéion.  In  fact,.be  was 
better  fitted  for  tbe  tights  and  -spangles  and  sawdust  of 
tbe  circus  ring  itban  for  the  gnbernatorial  office.  Jones 
did  not  wihce.  But  in  replying  be  said  that  in  fact  both 
be  and  bis  opponent  were  best  fUted  for  the  riilg.  That 
for  bimself  be  could  not  deny  that  be  was  fitted  for  tights 
(bere  be  toucbed  bis  thin  legs),  but  bis  worthy  conipet- 
itor  was  fitted  for  tbe  little  fellow  that  is  drcssed  up  in 
a  red.capand  jacket  and  who  rides  around  on  a  pony. 
Folk*s  smile,  which  bis  scoffitig  coutemporaries  often 
ealled  ^  a  borrible  grin/*  Was  oue  of  thé  standing  jests  of 
bis  enemies.  Jones^s  rcference  to  the  monkey  was  greeted 
witb  vociferöus  and  long-continuing  biughter  and  Folk 
was  long  known  as  **  tbe  little  fellow  on  the  pony/* 

Polk  made  several  attempts  to  break  loose  from  Joües, 
as  Cannon  bad  attempted  to  break  loose  from  bim,  but 
Jones  was  as  eager  in  1841  as.be  had  been  in  1839.  As 
tbe  canvass  progressed,  Polk  beg^n  to  losé  bis  temper, 
and  tö  assail  Jones  both  in  the  newspai)ers  and  on  tbe 
stamp,  without,  bowever,  in  any  uieasure  destroying  tbe 
latter*s  eqjiianimity.  The  boistei^oua  cheers,  the  loud 
laugliter,  tbe  huzzas  witb  which  tbe  Democrcts  bad  fol- 
iowed tbe  canvass  of  1839  were  now,  sucb  was  Brown- 
low^s  boast,  busbed  into  religious  silence  whcn  their  leader 
came  to  face  the  young  farmer  from  AVilson  €i)ounty. 
Kot  only  did  Polk  lose  bis  temper.  The  Democrats  gen- 
erally became  irritated  and  sore.  AVheh  the  meeting 
took  place  in  Somerville,  there  were  twa  partners  in  busi- 
ness, one  a  Democrat  nnd  one  aAVbig.  They  agreed  that 
the  AVbig  should  stay  at  the  store,  and  tlie  Democrat 
abould  attend  ^^speaking."    Ile  was  to  listen  faithfuUy, 
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and  report  impartially  wliat  ha  heard«  He  wm  natnrallj 
»  man  of  good  temper,  and  not  easily  angered.  When  he 
retumed  bis  partner  noticed  that  he  appeared  floshed  and 
angry.  Being  asked  what  Polk  said,  ^^  answéred  fieroely, 
**  Mr.  Polk  made  an  ass  of  himself ,  talking  sense  to  a  lot 
of  d— d  fools.**  And  Jones  ?  **  Jones  — Jones !  I  don*t 
know  what  Jones  said  I  No  more  does  anybody  else.  I 
know  tliis  much.  If  I  were  Mr.  Polk  I  would  n*t  allow 
any  one  to  make  a  laugfaing-stock  of  me.  He  ought  to 
get  a  stick  and  crack  Jones's  skull,  and  end  this  tom- 
foolery!*'* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  enthusiasm,  the  dashing 
iinpctuosity,  the  fire,  the  shouting,  and  the  cheering  were 
with  Jones.  He  had  the  ^^Hurrah  boys"  —  the  bonfire 
and  the  dress-parade  element  —  the  young  men.  The  con- 
testants  spoke  to  the  largest  crowds  that  had  ever  assem» 
bied  in  Tennessee.  In  some  counties  the  roads  leadiug  to 
the  eounty  seat  where  the  candidates  were  to  speak  were 
80  crowded  with  people  on  foot,  in  buggies^  on  horseback^ 
and  in  wagons,  that  they  resemblcd  caravans  of  emigrants. 
It  was  noticed  tlïat  Polk,  before  the  speaking  began, 
generally  siood  at  some  poiut  near  the  speaker^s  stand 
with  afew  friends,  speaking  to  such  as  came  up  to  be 
introduced  to  himi  while  Jones  was  stalking  through  the 
crowd,  poking  fun  at'  the  boys,  chueking  the  girls  under 
the  chin,  fiattering  the  Women,  and  hantering  the  men. 

Nashville  was  the  centre  of  the  political  life  of  the 
State.'  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  Whig  junto 
or  clique  in  Nashville  who  controlled  the  party  through- 
oui  the  cntire  State.  Bell  and  Koster  and  A.  A.  Hall 
were  among  the  leaders  of  this  junto,  and  the  Democrats 
asserted  that  Jones  owed  his  nomination  to  the  sub- 
serviency  with  which  hé  had  bowed  his  neck  to  this 
yoke  when  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  voted 
to  retain  the  seat  of  government  at  Nashville,  In  spite 
of  the  jealousy  of  oth^r  parts  of  the  State,  it  was,  as  a  mat- 

I  IiolMt#d  by  Culonel  Sam  Taie,  who  was  tlie  Wliig  m  \}\\^  anecdoie. 
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ter  of  ocmne,  from  J^ashyiÜe  that  tbe  strongest  infloenoet 
radiated,  and  it  was  l>efore  a  Nashville  audieuce  that 
speakers  most  desired  to  shine.  Polk  aud  Jones  met  for 
thé  first  time  on  the  30th  of  March  at  Big  Spring,  in 
Wilson  County.  They  reached  Nashville  on  the  19th  of 
May.  The  partisan  complexion  of  reports  sent  to  partisan 
newspa'pers  in  those  times  was  a  subject  of  amazement  to ' 
men  of  liberal  miuds  and  unprcjudiced  understandings. 
According  to  the  ^^  Union,"  Jones  was  a  poor  creature 
whose  ignorance  and  coarse  buffoonery  "were  rendered 
more  glaring.  by  the  brilliancy  aud  statesmanliko  pro- 
fundity  of  Polk*s  classical  orations.  According  to  the 
**  Whig/'  Polk's  streugth  of  mind  and  charaeter  had  de- 
partcd  from  him,  as  completely  as  if  some  Delilah-like 
influeuee  had  shom  hiin  of  bis  talents.  It  was  au  assured 
faet  that  the  pcople  of  Tcnnessco  wouhl  uever  let  a  ukui, 
8uch  as  Polk,  be  elected  over  the  head  of  one  who  towered 
so  high  above  him.  It  was  siguiBeaut,  however^  that  the 
AVhig  .paj^ers  occasionally  went  so  far  as  tb  admit,  in  the 
high-flown  style  of  the  day,  that  it  was  a  *^  battle  of 
giants.**  Fi-om  all  of  thi»,  it  was  difficidt  for  the  Nash- 
ville people  to  fonn  a  moderatt»ly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
ti^o  champions,  as  they  were  of  ten  called..  Party  feeling 
ran  high,  and  there  was  a  feverish  impatience  to  hear  them. 
When  the  time  came,  thci'e  was  present  an  audieuce 
larger  than  that.which  had  coUected  to  ratifythe  nom- 
inatlon  of  Ilarrison.  According  to  the  tcrms  of  the  dis- 
cussion, each  speaker  liad  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
si^eakiug  began  at  2.30  and  coutinued  until  7.30.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  what  had  taken  place  bef  ore.  Polk 
made  a  speech  thatwculd  have  swept  from  the  stump  any 
man  who  had  ever  been  governor  of  Tennessee  bef  ore 
kim,  and  any  man  who  was  governor  aftér  Jones  until 
Andrew  Johnson  came  förward.  It  was  forcible,  coinpre- 
hensiye,  powerful,  vehement,  almost  eloquent.  1^11,  with 
his  graceful  purity  of  speech,  bis  thorough  politieal  equip- 
ment,  his  rhetorical  finish,  his  incisive  analysis .  and  philo- 
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•ophio  amplifloation,  might  have  answered  it  Footer,  the 
impaasioned,  the  turgid,  the  alert,  the  lofty,  might  have 
answered  it.  The  warm  iinagination  and  impetuous  and 
dazzling  rhetorie  of  Gus  Henry  uiight  liave  sustained  the 
contest  on  tcmis  not  altogether  unequaL  But  James  G. 
Jonesi  who  scfarcely  possessed  a  single  quality  here  attril>> 
uted  to  these  three,  did  wfaut  not  one  of  the  three  could 
have  done  —  he  completely  demolished  the  speaker.  Ile 
had  no  wit^  he  had  no  fancy,  he  had  no  oratorical  poweris, 
he  had  no  knowledge,  he  had  no  great  qualities  of  miud, 
he  lacked  everything  tliat  the  others  had,  but  he  had 
wbat  tlie  others  lacked,  a  power  of  ridicule  and  mimicry 
never  equaled  in  this  State.  It  is  said  that  the  G reeks, 
fearing  alone  the  attack  of  the  elephants  which  accom- 
panied  the  army  of  Darius,  put  tliem  to  flight  by  loud 
alarunis  and  great  tuuudt.  Joues  met  Polk  and  routetl 
him  by  the  sanie  tactics.  He  made  tlie  crowd  laugh  until  . 
it  became  frantie.  Ile  twisted  and  distortéd  everything 
that  Polk  had  said  until  he,  whose  thoughts  and  wonls 
were  so  perverted,  could  not,  for  his  life,  have  unraveleil 
the  niaze.  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  He  tumed  serieus 
argmnents  into  jests,  jests  again  into  serieus  argumeuts. 
He  discussed  the  spirit  of  an  assertion  or  the  actual  letter 
of  it,  or  he  jumbled  both  together  as  suited  his  purpose. 
He  held  out  hoi>es  of  Polk  becoming  a  Whig.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  grinned  like  the  little  f ur^^overed  ani* 
mal  that  had  been  one  of  the  emblems  in  the  Harrison 
campaign.  He  told  the  most  grotesque,  the  most  ludicrous 
anecdotcs  with  a  mien  of  funercal  gravity.  AVhen  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  say,  he  looked  solemnly  towards  the 
audience,  an<l  then  tumed  slowly  and  reproachfully  to- 
wards his  eompetitor,  while  the  crowd  burst  intó  roars  of 
laughter  at  the  siglit.  The  Democrats  and  Polk  were 
mortiiied.  bi(t  not  surprised,  when  the  same  party  which 
had  elected. Harrison  president,  with  cabins,  coons,  iuid 
cider,  elected  Jones  govemor  with  anecdotes,  laughter,  and 
waggery.  ^  ^    ^  ^  Google 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

POLK  AND  JONE8  IN   IS4Z. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Oetober,  the  two 
parties  were  very  nearly  eveuly  balancccL  In  the  House, 
the  Whigs  had  a  majority  of  one,  and  there  was  one  mem* 
her  who  was  not  strietly  a  momber  of  either  party.  In 
the  Senate,  the  Whigs  had  twélve  and.  the  DemOicrats 
twelve.  Samuel  Turney  was  agaiu  a  member,  and  held 
the  balance  of  power.  In  1839  he  had  been  êleetéd  in. 
a  Whig  community  on  purely  non.-partisan  grounds.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  thé  Senate  on  a  comproniise. 
At  this  session  was  cnaetcd.  an  episoile  wUich  niakes  a 
.  curious  chaptcr  in  the  history  of  partisan  iK)Iities.  As  a 
result  of  the  instructions  óf  18Öl\  White  and  Foster  had 
resi«^iiiHl.  In  the  encoura'^iug  ehHpieneo  of  the  **  VVhig,'* 
**Oiir  noble  Füstor  rofiiiied  tp  drajf  the  mauacles  at  tlio 
wheols  of  a  ehanee  majority,.  whilo  he  knows  his  own 
bcUned  Teniiosseo  has  iM>\ver  to  bid  him  mouut  on  a  tri- 
luiiphal  fhariót,  and  lead  hor  poopK^  ngoiciiig  with  him  up 
the  stceps  of  honor  and  prosperity/* 

As  the  right  of  the  (ienei-al  Assembly  to  instru(^t  the 
Senators  whom  it  eleets  has  of  ten  been  a  subject  of .  par- 
tisan disput:ition,  it  may  be  of  interest  tö  know  tliat  it  w;is 
a  right.  liever  scriously  denied  before  tlie  war.  Duriiig 
this  session  of  the  legislatnre,  the  right  of  instruetion  was 
discussed,  and  both  parties  were  agreed  npon  itr  In  a 
rei>ort'  made  by  the  majority  of  the  eouimittee  to  whom 
were  reférred  the  resoliitions  of  1839,  and  who  rceom- 
mended  their  rescission,  it  was  said  that  as  to  the  right  of 
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the  oonstitaent  to  instrtict  the  representaÜTe  there  was 
rery  little  differenoe  of  opiBioiL  ^  This  power  is  essential 
to  the  very  existenoe  and  perpetuity  of  a  lepreseDtative 
government."  The  luiuority  rejMirt  took  the  same  positioiu 
White  and  Poster  lioth  resigued  in  1839,  being  unable  to 
vote  for  measurës  for  which  they  had  been  instructed  to 
vote.  Iii  1838  Grundy  voted  against  the  Sub-Treasury 
system,  although  he  favored  it,  in  obcdienoe  to  legishitive 
instructións.  In  1846  Spencer  Jarnagin  voted  for  the 
Walker  t^riff  against  his  eouvictious  but  in  obedience  to 
instriictioiis.  In  1842  Foster  refused  to  vote  for  the  an« 
ucxatioii  of  Texas,  contrary  to  lustructious,  but  defended 
his  vote  on  the  gvoiuid  that  whilst  he  favored  aunexation, 
lie  regardeil  the  iustnietiüns  as  genend,  not  requiring  him 
tö  vote  for  any  partieuhir  measure.  Ile  adniitted  the  right 
of  instruction.  • 

There  were  two  vacancies  in  the Senate,thatof  Alexan- 
der  Andcrson,  elected  to  fiU  out  Whitc's  temi,  and  Grimdy's 
uucxpircd  temi,  to  whieh  A.  O.  P.  Nirholson  hail  been 
apiK>inted.  The  prominent  Whig  eandidates  for  the  Senate 
wei'e  S]H»ncer  Jarnngin  and  E.  II.  Foster,  who  had  Ikhju 
the  Ilarrison  eli»oti)r.H  for  the  ^tato  at  h^rge  the  ymir  bi^fore. 
Thea,  as  nt)\v,  this  wjis  eonsidored  an  oiieroiH  tisk  worthy 
of  substantial  iKirtisaü  reeognition,  wlion  mlequately  |K'r» 
formed.  Fo.sti»r  was  iH^euliurly  obpdionablo  tt)  the  Domo* 
crats  becauHo  i>f  hin  üff«H»tivo  puity  Wi»rk  the  yoar  bi»foro, 
and  beeauHe  his  gcneral  idontiiti*atii>n  with  White  and  his 
rcsignation  'rendercd  it  csiHH?ially  galling  to  have  him  now 
rcturned  to  the  Senate.  It  was  eharged  that  tl  ones  had 
suggested  the  phin  afti»rwards  pursiied  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  guidanee  of  the  Whigs,  in  case  they  failed  to  elcct 
a  werking  niajority.  This  was  eamcstly  denied  by  Jones. 
The  fact  that  Turncy  held  the  balanee  of  ])ower  in  the 
Senate  suggested  an  obvions  nu^thod  of  defeating  Foster 
whieh  was  at  once  adopted.  The  Whig  eaueus  nominated 
Foster  and  Jarnagin,  and  the  Senate,  with  Sanmel  Turney*8 
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▼ote,  dected  his  brotber  Hopkias  L.  Tumey,  at  tbat  tune 
a  member  t>f  Congress.     The  House  ref used   to  concur. 
The  Senate  refuseil  to  meet  tbe  House  in  joint  convention 
until  Tumey  receivecl  instruetions  from  his  constituency 
to  vote  to  bring  on  an  electiou  of  United  States  senators. 
The  day  appointèd  by  jouit  resolution  was  December  2; 
On  that  da}\  Tumey  and  the  twelvo  Whigs  repaireil  to 
the  house,   bat  the  twolve  .Demoerats   i^euiaincd  in  the 
senate  chambi:r«     Among  the  numbcr  was  Andrew  John- 
son, who  was  apparently  witli  Laughlin,  the  leader  in  this 
queer  filibustcring.     When  the,  roll  of  the  Senate  was 
called,   the  clerk  i-eported  **  no  quorum.'*     The  speaker 
sent  the  doorkecper   to   request   the  absent  mombers  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  joint  convent  ion.     The  House 
then  pToceedëd  to  organize,  in  order,  with  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  to  proceed  to  business.  .  About  twenty  Demo- 
cratie mcmbers  of  the  House  at  once  left  the  hall.     This 
scène  was  reënacted  for  four  days,  whcn  Turuey  refused 
any  longer  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  joint  convention. 
On  the  eleventh  of  December  the  Demoerats  cntered  a 
protest '  against  the  methoils  pursued  to  elect  a  United 
States  senator,  as  uneonstitutional.     Under  the  law,  the 
eleetion  must  be  made  by  the  legislature  and  liot  by  con- 
vent ion,  tliat  ia,  it  must  bc  made  by  eaeh  body  in  its  uu- 
divideil  c;ipaeity  and  in  its  own  hall,  not  in  joint  meeting; 
Another  ground  of  protest  was  the  refusul  of  the  two  eau- 
didates  electe*!  in  caueus  to  auswer  certain  questions  re- 
ganliug  their  positions  on  certain  public  questions.     More 
even  than  this,  the  Demoerats  had  offered  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  electing  one  Democrat  and  one  Whig,  eu(rh 
party  to  eicct  'its  own  candidate  but  both  to  be  from  dif- 
ferent gcographical  divisions.     This  i)roi)osition  was  ."  de- 
featetl  by  the  votes  of  the  exclusive  Whigs,  who  have  thus 
refused  a  measure  caleulated  to  proiluce  reeoneiliatiou 
bctwecn  the  two  great  purties.'*     The  Democrat  select  cd 
was  of  course  H.  L,  Turney.    TLis  pucrilo  proposition 
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and  othen  equally  trivial  were  rejected  by  the  Whigs. ; 
The  Democrats  wbo  sigued  this  protest  fully  realized  the 
foUy  of  it.     Tbere  was  no  record  of.  a  United  States  sen* 
ator  ever  baving  been  elected  by  any  otber  metbod  tban 
by  tbe  one  proposed.     Indeed,  Jobnson  biinself  bad  been 
a  meinber  of  tbe  Genei*al  Assembly  in  1839  and  1840, 
aiul  bad  coneurreil  in  previous  proi*eodiugs  of  tbir  uutiire. 
Tbo  otber  offer  to  comproniiso  by  eleeting  one  A\  big  and 
one  Demócrat  (tike  various  otber  projiositions  to  resign 
and  bold  forthwitb  anotber  election  in  order  to  get  tbe 
opinion  of  tbe  people)  was  not  only  inibccile  and  conteuip- 
tible.     It  was  a  direct  sacrifice  of  principle.     Exactly  tbe 
tbing  irrational  in  politics  and  miiwssible  in  a  representa- 
tive  form  of  goveniinent  i's  tbe  reconciliation  of  opposing 
parties.     Tbe  stability  of  republican   institutions,  as  tbe 
purity  of  water,  dei)cnds  not  \\yk>\\  stilluess  aiid  quietude, 
bnt  upon  struggle  and  couiniotion.     Otber  coiulitions  aro 
iinnatund  and  of  short  duration  as  was  the  ^^  Ëni  of  Good 
Feellng.**     The  bulk  of  tbo  people  have  little  time  for 
lookiug  after  their  coUective  interests.     Tbo  excrcise  of 
power  without  su|)crvision  Icads  to  dopravity  and  roguery. 
The  organiz;ition  of  |)artics  furnisbes  thé  ]K'oplo  not  only 
oflieers  to  perform  necossary  f  unctions  but  also  a  largo 
Innly  öf  alert,  vigilant,  and  seU-iutorostod  ins|HH*tors  and 
suitorvisors,  who  wat4»b  ch»Hi»ly  public  affairs  and  promptly 
n»|K)rt  any  deivliction  and  doliuipicncy.    Andrew  JohuHon 
and  bis  asspciatcs,  who  ftgure  in  state  bistory  as  tbe  ^^Iin* 
mortal  Thirteen,"  knew  tbe  extravagance  and  inanity  of 
their  propositions,  but  they  exjiected  to  defeat  tbe  election 
of  a  Whig  senator  for  tbe  present,  boping  to  acbieve  a 
different  residt  at  the  next  election. 

Nor  did  this  stop  bere.  Governor  Jonês,  in  accorilanee 
with  tbe  biw,  sent  in  a  list  of  twelve  directors  of  the  State 
Bank  cfirly  in  the  session.  Two  days  l>efore  the  adjounw 
ment,  the  Senate  callcd  up  the  noiiiinations  and  rejected 
them.    Joiies  deut  in  a  uow  list  tbo  day  of  adjournment 
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whidi  met  è  siniilar  fate.  In  thi8  way,  the  Democrats 
then  forming  tlie  board  held  over  for  two  years'.more.  A 
recommendation  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  bank 
was  also  voted  down.  An  extra  session  was  called  in  1842^ 
but  without  effecting  auy  ehange  of  affairs. 

These  things  Folk  was  eouii)clIcd  to  face.    In  answer 
to  what  is  knowu  as  the  Meuipliis  Intorrogatories,  he  was 
forced  to  dcfend  the  "  Immortal  Thirtecn/\   When  in 
1843  the  second  struggle  between  Polk  and  Jones  caine 
on,  the  Democrats  eutei^ed  it  in  the  face  of  a  wliirlwind. 
Ithad  of  ten  been  charged  that  the  old  Bank  of.Tennessee 
was  used  to  advance  the  interests  óf  the  Jackson  party.  . 
The  defaleation  of  Joel  Parrish  was  pointed  to  as  the 
result  of  this  cóurse,  and  Parrish  himsclf  was  quoted  as 
siiying  he  would  suffer  his  right  ann  to  eome  off  before 
lic  would  divulgo  the  Si^orct  woikings  of  tlio  iKink.    These 
i'hargcs  had  K'cu  irpudiatcd  by  the  i>ooplo  and  pixtvon 
falso  by  aotuid  ocourrcuoes*     Ihit  thoy  wore  now  agaiu  . 
rcvivcd  with  greatcr  plausibility  than  before.    **Tho  ad- 
drcss  to  the  Uepublican  party  of  Tonnessoo  **  of  •  the  4th 
of  JulVt  184Ö,  ha*l  been  signcd  by  four  diiwtors  of  the 
new  Rank. of  Tennessee,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Fclix  Kóbcrt- 
son«  was  ebainnan  of  the  Rcpublican  committeè.    Tlie 
Whigs  in  1843  bitterly  denouneed  the  management  of  the 
bank,  and  pointed  signiiieantly  to  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  extra  s«\«;sion"  deilaring  an  investigation.  inexpctlient 
jMid  useless.   Brownlow,  of  tlie  **  Jonesboro  AVhig,**  jwured 
forth  a  stcüdy  stream  of  vituj^eration,  of  terrible  invective, 
of  coarse  ribaldry,  and  of  sharp,  biting  sareasm.    The 
iXliigs  waged  the  war  with  more  than  wontcd  enthusiasm. 
Jones  had  not  failed  to.profit  by  his  previous  campaign,  by 
intermingling  with  the  world,  by  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  the  party.     He  had  develo]>cd  a  talent  for  political 
management    in    recognition   of  which  the   Democratie 
papers  had  promoted  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Nash- 
ville  Junto.     llb    knowledge  of  publib  questions  had 
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broadened,  his  mind  had  become  more  libendized,  the  tone 
of  hts  discussion  less  flippant.  But  his  unscrapulous  in» 
genuity,  his  hardeued  equanimity,  his  powers  óf  inimiciy« 
of  burlesque,*  of  nioekery,  of  fareical  exaggeratioiif  the 
grotcsc]ue  öoleumity  of  his  featureis  the  heavy  eycbrows, 
the  small  eycs  twiukling  over  the  hirgo  nose,  and  the  bioad 
luouth  stiU  remuincd  with  him. 

In  addition  to  tho  issues  whieh  had  artsen  within  the 
State,  the  two  catididates  feil  to  u|M)n  the  satuo  questiotts 
whieh  had  occupied  them  in  1841.  The  bankrupt  law, 
however,  whieh  held  then  a  seeondary  position,  nöw  came 
iit  for  tnore  extended  diseussion.  The  Whigs  generally 
fuvoi-ed  it,  and  the  Demoerats  opposed  it.  It  had  been 
passed  in  1841  and  rei>ealed  in  1842.  Polk  in  1843,  after 
lts  rejieal,  was  very  severe  in  hia  denunciation,  and  Jones 
ridieuled  this  l»y  liis  celi^bnitiMl  **  Lay  on,  Xauey  *' aneodote* 
It  tvuiindud  hint  of  a  follow  —  thin  was  thon,  as  now,  tho 
am^cHlote-ti^llor's  oonventioiial  forni  o(  tntiHiduetion — 
whose  cabiu  was  atUirked  by  a  bear;  thet*e  being  no  one 
there  Imt  a  sumll  child,  his  wifo,  and  hiniself.  Tho  man 
rau  np  into  tho  loft,  atid  left  his  wife  to  eontost  the  matter 
with  the  bear,  whieh  she  did  most  gallantly.  The  fight  took 
plaee  in  the  yard  close  to  the  door.  The  husband  in  the 
loft  watched  the  figlit  with  intense  interest,  yelling,  ^  Lay 
on,  Xaney !  Laij  on^  ïianey !  Lay  ox,  Naney ! "  After 
the  bearwas  laid  out,  as  dead  as  the  bankrupt  law,  the 
fellow  crawled  down  pufKng  atid  blosving,  and  goiug  up  to 
his  wife  said,  **  W-e-U,  Naney,  ain*t  we  brave  ?  '* 

The  canvass  of  1843  was  watched  with  deep  and  wide* 
spread  interest  throughout  the  United  States,  and  iit  Ten- 
nessee  bets  as  high  as  -^3,000  were  made  between  Whigs 
and  Demoerats.  The  **  Frankfort  Commonwealth  "  said 
that  *^  should  the  Whigs,  as  we  eonfidently  antiei))ate,  carry 
the  eleetion  in  Tennessce,  we  believe  the  result  will  be  con* 
sidered  as  decisive  of  the  presidential  eleetion  of  1844.** 
The  '*  National  Forum  '*  thought  the  contest  in  Tennessee 
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woold  dedde  the  complexion  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
also  ^it  b  the  fint  regularly  contested  battle  of  the  cam- 
paign  which  is  to  decide  who  i&  to  be  the  next  president.'* 
Governor  Jones  in  a  letter  to  Prentiss  said:  ^This  b  the 
battle-gprouiüd  of  the  natiön/'  The  election  of.  Jones  was 
greeted  by  the  Whigs  throughout  the  Union  with  boundless 
enthusiasni.  The  Whigs  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  vote  of 
tlianks  to  him,  and  tlie  ^^  Biiston  Atlas  **  siiggcstcd  that  a 
suitable  gift  as  a  lueuiorial  be  presentcd  to  hiui  by  the 
Whigs  of  the  United  States.  Varioiis  sii^estions  %vcre 
made  that  he  shouhl  be  put  on  the  ticket  the  yeOr  foUow- 
ing  for  the  vice-pre^^idency.  Another  substantial  result  for 
tlie  Whigs. was  the  election  of  Jarnagin  and  Foster  to  the 
l^uatQ. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVra. 

THB  QREAT  WHIQ  OONVENTION  OF  lUk 

Tqe  eontest  in  1844  was  the  first  political  sttag^  ia 
Tenncsaee  into  which  slavery  eutered  aa  a>n  issoe,  and  it 
waa  the  last  in  which  the  Whigs  manifested  that  marUal 
ardor  which  recalled  the  tempestuous  shouts,  the  tenifio 
charges,  the  burstiug  of  shclls,  the  flash  of  musketry,  and 
the  bristling  of  bayouets  in  actual  warfare.  The  national 
Whigs  entercd  the  contcst  of  1844  inflanied  with  resent- 
roent  against  what  thcy  termed  the  treachery  of  Tylcr, 
unitcd,  cnthusiastic,  and  with  a  leader  whose  personal  pop- 
ularity,  if  we  except  Jackson  and  the  cider  Pitt,  surpasses 
anything  recorded  in  the  history  of  constitutional  govero- 
ments.  From  the  flrst  his  noniination  was  demanded  so 
im|)cmtively  that  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  when 
the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltiraore  on  May  1.  The 
Whig»  of  Tcnnessee  so  f  ar  overcame  the  prejudices  which 
the  White  campaign  of  183G  ha<l  Icft  boliind,  as  to  send 
dek'gatcH  to  join  in  the  noniination.  Thcoclore  Freling- 
hii^  sen  of  New  Jersey  was  put  forward  for  vice-president 
and  the  country  rang  with  Uie  refrain :  — 

**  Ilurrah,  htirrah,  the  country  's  risen, 
For  Hcnry  Clay  and  FrclinglrayseiL** 

The  defeat  of  Van  Buren  in  1840  had  ^xasperated  tbe 
Democrats,  and  acting  upon  a  suggestion  originating  with 
Benton,  they  dcterniinated  to  nominate  him  in  1844. 
Buchanan  and  Calhoun  withdrew,  and  when  the  yearof 
conflict  opened,  it  seemed  apparent  that  Van  Buren  would 
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have  DO  serious  opposition.    In  fact   a  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  for  him.    Negotiations 
had  been  in  progress  for  sonie  time  looking  to  the  annexa- 
tion  of  Texas  to  the  United  States^  and  in  April,  1844, 
President  Tyler  submitted  a  trcaty  for  that  purpose  to 
the  Senate.     In  a  letter  written  froui  Kalcigh,  North 
Carolina,  shortly  before  he  was  uoiiüuated,  Clay  took  con- 
servative  grouuds  agaiust  annexation.     This  was  foliowed 
shortly  bya  letter  f  rom  Van  Buren  of  siniilar  significance. 
Andrew  Jaekson  and  the  Tennessee  Democrats  were  thun- 
derstrüek,   and   tlie  former  at  once  declared  tliat   Van 
Buren  must  ^^  explain/'  which  meani  retraet  this.     Dele- 
gates had  already  been  appointed  and  instrueted  to  vote 
for  Van-  Buren.     When  tliis  letter  was  made  publie,  those 
from  the  Southern  States  refused  to  obey  these  instruc- 
tions.      Sóme    resigned.      In   Tennessee    the   droU  and 
whimsical.  Joséph  C  Guild  openly  anüouneed  his  determi- 
nation  under  no  cireumstances  to  vote  for  Van  Buren. 
The  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  mie  made  it  imjiossible 
for  "the  Sage  of  Kinderhoek"  to  be  nominated*     On 
the  eighth  ballot  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  reeeived 
forty-four  vötes,  and  on  the  ninth  he  was   nominatcd. 
George  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania  Was  nominated  for  the 
viee-presidenöy.      Polk  was  kno\>'n  to  be  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  annexation  and  a  follower  of  Jaekson.      Ile 
was  ealled  "Young  liickory.*'     The  Whigs  declared  he 
had  been  nominated  "  to  gild  the  eveuing  of  the  days  of 
the  heix)  of  the  llernutage^'*     One  of  the  Whig  pa))er8 
said  gravely  that  the  coons  in  the  forest  all  grinned  wken 
they  heard  of  Polk's  nomination.     Another  quoted  them 
as  running  through  the  wooils  singing, — 
**  II.V  ha,  ba,  wliat  a  nomiaee 
Is  Jimuiy  Polk  of  Tennessee/* 

In  Tennessee  his  nomination  was  reeeived  with  deep 
eatisfaction  by  the  Democrats,  ^nd  by  the  Whigs  with  a 
desperate  determination  to  pay  off  at  last  the  score  of  the 
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part  taken  by  Polk  in  the  defeat  of  White.     When  the 

Demooratio  orators  pleaded  f or  Polk  on  the  aooré  of  state 

pridei  the  Whigs  with  telling  effect  asked  where  had  been 

ï^olk's  state  pride  in  1836  ?    The  *♦  Union  "at  Nashville, 

with  Jeremiah  Gcorge  Ilarris  at  its  head,  and  the  ^*  AVhig** 

at  Jonesboro,  witU  Brownlow  at  its  head,  were  the  most 

adtive,  the  most  vituperative,  the  most  impctuous  papers 

in  thè   State.    The  Democratie  papers  overflowed  with , 

ridièiile  of  the  campaign  emblems  of  1840,  and  attompted  j 

to  turn  them  against  their  opi>oAents  by  caricatures  rep»  j 

reseüting  a  coon  in  the  act  of  being  skinned  by  a  Looo  I 

Füco,  or  on  the  ground  being  torn  and  rent  asunder  by  *: 

Democratie  dogs.  They  composed  a  campaign  song,  **Tlio  j 

Coon  is  DeOil/*  to  which  the  AVhigs .  responded  by  au-  I, 

other,  of  which  the.refrain  was,—  j 

"  The  Coon  is  déad..    Ah,  how  mistaken  I 

For  you  there  's  no  such  luck. 
-  You  wish  him  dead,  I  doubt  it  not,  \ 

But  he  lives  in 'Old  Kaiutuck.'*' 

Brownlow  sueered  at  the  ridicule  of  thè  **  Union."  •*  When  \ 

a  Looo  Fjoco,  by  the  remissión  or  apathy  of  the  Whigs, 

slii»  into  office,  Democracy  calls  it  Hhe  sober  second 

thought  of  the  pcople  * ;  but  when  f  reemén,  aroused  as  in 

1840|  assert  their  rights  and  turn  ^togues  and  royalists* 

out  of  office,  they  are  said  to  be  Mrunk  on  hard  cider.*** 

The  Democrats  twitte<l  the.Whigs  upon  being  divided 

amöng  themselvea,  and  rencwed  the  old  chnrires  of  bar* 

gain.,  intrigue,  and  corru))tion.     It  tiaving  been  rumoted 

that  Juekson  had  iinally  eonceded  the  falsity  of  this,  he 

publishcd  a  letter  in  May  denying  any  recantation.    The 

Whigs/ in  Jime,  wcre   absolutely   coniident  of   victory. 

They  far  stirpasscd  the  Deniocmts  in  talent  and  in  ora» 

tory.      Govemor  Joncs^  like  Polk  in  1840,  without  ac* 

tually  taking  the  stump^  lost  no  opportünity  of.  cheering 

on.  bis  poUtical  friends  and  exerting  bis  influence  for 

Clay.    John  Bell,  whose  enmity  against  Polk  was  fierce 
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and  unremittin^f  attacked  him.  with  unaparing  denuncia* 
tioüs,  and  with  a  closely  woven  tissue  of  argument,  inveo- 
tive,  and'inference  which  no  man  but  Folk  liimself  eould' 
have  answered*     Gus  Ilenry^  whose  name  is  one  of  the 
^brightest  of  those  who,  in  the  Southwest,  established  a 
school  of  remarkably  brilliant  political  orator)%  and  who 
was   fresh  from  his  reiüarkable  struggle  agiiitist  Cave 
Johnson,  won  his  first  luurels  on  the  broader  Beid  of  state 
politics  in  this  eampaign.     Tall,  erect,  and  of  a  striking 
beauty  of  features,  his  i>crspnal  appearanee  rendered  him 
peeuliarly  adapted  to  the  style  of  rhetorical  brilliancy  of 
speaking  which  dazzled  the  imagination  of  his  audience 
and  charnied  them  into  forgctfulness  of  argument,  re« 
search,  and  reason,    In  this  year  he  gained  the  sobriquet 
of  **  Kaglc  Orator,"  a  phrase  not  thcn  worn  threatlbarc. 
Ncil  S.  Bi-own  took  the  stump,  and  displayed  those  geni:d 
qualitii's  of  charactcr  and  intellect  which  subsequently 
made  him  governor  of  the  SUite.     In  West  Tennessee 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Whigs  was  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  wit  and   sarcasm  and  fiery  inveetive  and 
flowery  perorations  of  Williani  T.  IIaskeIl,.tho  splcndor 
of  whose  intellect  had  not  yet  l)een  dimmcd  by  disease. 
Such'  entlnisiastie  efforts  had  but  onee  before  been  made 
in  the  ])olitical  arena  of  Tennessee.    From  Memphis  whcre^ 
as  a  hH\il  Whig  organ  Raid,.the  Clay  Chib  was  glorious 
to  look  u|)on,  to  East  Tennessee,  wherc,  as  Foster  said, 
**  the  niountains  were  on  firc,"  it  was  a  stirrirtg  time,  in 
which  parts  were  playeil  by  niany  men  of  brilliant  talents. 
In  the  midst  of  the  canvass  an  election  for  town  magis- 
trate  Was  held  in  Columbia,  Polk*s  home,  and  the  Clay 
candidate  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  G8  to  34,  a  fact  which 
was  not  suflfered  to  go  unnoted   by  the  AVhigs,     Ëach 
party  organizetl  clubs,  rencwed  the  organizations  of  j>re- 
vious  eleetions,  eanvassed  each  district  closely,  and  dis- 
seminated  political  literatui*e  with'ceaseless  energy. 

In  the  discu:^ion  of  public  qucstions,  ih^  Democrats 
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again  had  decidedly  the  advantage.    The  ralljing  ciy  was 

Polk,  Dallas,  and  Texas.     The  old  issues  were  again 

prominent,  the  old  charges  were  again  ventilated,  again 

hotly  disoussed,  again  stoutly    maintained,  and    again  1 

fici*cely  controverted.    The  Wbigs  were  thrown  upon  the  | 

defensive  by  Clay*8  positlon  on  tho  annexation  of  Texas.  t 

Over  and  above  tbe  qucstton  of  slavcry,  Tenncsseans  were  i 

bound  by  too  many  ties  to  Texas  to  suffer  thcm  to  be  in*  i 

different     PolU^s  posttion  was  pronouueed  and  uncquiv*  | 

ocal.    Clay  had  on  one  side  the  South,  and  on  the  óther  a  j 

small  body.of  Abolitionists  in  the  North.     Ilis  first  let-  j 

ters  were  designed  to  placate  .the  latter.-    The  Demoerats 

in  Tennessee  and  tho  South  generally  denounccd  him  for  j 

courting  the  Abolitionists.     The  South  was  not  in  a  mood  ■  < 

to  suffer  any  hositatiou  on  this  question,  and  on  the  27 th  { 

of  July,  1844,  be  wrote  from  Ashland  tlie  eelebrated  let*  ^ 

ter  whieh  was  published  in  a  North  Alabania  paper.     In 

this,  without  changiug  bis  posttion,  he  changes  front.     In  | 

the  previous  letter  he  had  emi)lm8ized   the  imperative 

nature  of  eertain  antecedent  conditions  before  annexation  t 

should  tikc  place.     ^^  I  sliould  be  gliid  to  see  it,  without 

drshonor,  without  war,  with  tho  comuion  consent  of  the 

Union,  and  upan  just  and  fair  tenns.    I  do  not  tliink  that 

the  subject  jot  slavery  ought  to  affect  the  question  one  ^ 

way  or  the  other/*    The  Py thoness  could  not  have  uttered 

an  oracle  better  adapted  to  tho  puri)ose  for  which  it  was 

designed.     It  succeeded  in  Tennessee,  but  the  Abolition* 

ists  nianifested  tlioir  disnpprox'^al  by  nominating  national  \ 

candidatcs  tlie  following  nionth.     Clay*8  letter  failed  of 

its  effect,  in  8o  far^as  the  Abolitionists  were  concemed, 

bilt  Polk's  Kane  letter,  writtcn  on  the  15th  of  June,  was 

more  succcssful  and  saved  Pennsylvania  to  the  Democ* 

racy. 

In  August  l)oth  parties  held  at  Nashville  what  were  ^ 

called  in  those  days  conventions  or  {lopular  asseniblies, 
designed  to  elieit  expressions  of  (larty  fervor.     The  Deni« 
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ocnts  held  one  on  the  17th  of  August,  called  at  the  time 
the  Polk,  Dallas,  and.  Texas  Convention,  the  motive  of 
whieh  was  to  protest  :&gain8t  the  ^^Disunion  of  Texas'' 
movement  The  proeeedings  were  deliberative  and  dig* 
nified«  The  AVhig  Convention  had  been  called  to  meet 
on  the  21st  of  August,  or  less  than  a  v^eek  af  ter  the  date 
appointcHl  for  the  Democrats.  This  conveution  was  tlie 
most  elaborate  in  detail  whieh  had  ever  been  held  in  tlie 
State  of  Tennessee.  That  of  1840  had  been  f  uil  of 
bright  fantastical  eiBrè<:ïts,  queer  sights,  grotesque  mixtures, 
gaudy.  eólors,  and  beautifiü  images.  But  even  theii  a 
large  part  of  its  suecess  was  due  to  the  presence  of  Heury 
Clay.  Then  he  was  merely  an  illustrious  Whig.  Now 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  for  whieh  his 
long  experience^  his  rijie  statesmAusliip,  his  lofty  intellect, 
and  exalted  eliaracter  peculiarly  fittcd  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  AVhigs.  This  was  to  bo  held  in  the  native  State  of 
his  opponent  As  Govemor  Jones  said,  "All  eyes  .are 
now  tumed  towards  Tennessee.'*  It  was  among  the  possi- 
bilities  that  the  eleêtion  might  be  decided  in  Tennessee. 
The  Democrats  appreeiated  the  gravity  of  the  situatlon, 
and  in  default  of  loeal  talent,  Lewis  Cass,  who  had  been 
defeatcd  by  Polk  for  the  noniination,  and  who  was  a  pro- 
spective  candidate  for  the  successiön,  gave  both  time 
and  talents  to  ihe  Democracy  of  the  State.  Thomas  F. 
Marshall,  the  undiscipliued  and  recalcitrant  Kentuckian, 
threw  the  weight  of  his  bright,  wayward,-  ;fLiïd  wasted 
genius  in.  th-^   cales  for  Polk. 

The  Whi^  Convention  met  on  the  21st  of  August. 
Minute  details  of  this  picturesque  pageant  have  been  pre- 
served  in*  contv^mporilry  newspap<^rs.  The  political  pro- 
cessions  of  the  present  day,  such  as  those  whrch  marched 
through  the  streets  of  New  Yovk  in  1884  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Blaine,  are  ititended  to  impress' the 
imagination  of  the  beholders  rather  by  the  s])ectacle  of  a 
Vast  multifude  aided  at  most  by  a  few  banners.and  a 
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transiiarency  or  two,  tkan  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  dazzie 
the  eye  by  bright  colora  and  suinptuous  display,  fiut 
there  was  more  abandonment,  more  enthusiasm,  less  self- 
oonsciousness  in  tbose  days.  ^^  The  Great  Whig  Conven- 
tion of  1844,'*  as  it  was  long  ealled,  was  the  finest  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  the  Southwest.     It  was  a  touknament  I 

f roqi  tlie  pages  of  Froissart,  adupted  to  moilern  tinics  and  ] 

republiean  eonditions.    The  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  ' 

spread  befóre  us  toumey-fields  uiK>n  which  were  assem-  j 

bleil  stately  knights  dad  in  glittcring  armor  and  mounted  j 

upon  horses  nobly  eaparisoneil ;  Iienüds  resplcndent  with  \ 

coats  üpon  which  were  embroidcred   ïn  ricli  cokirs  the  i 

arms  of  distinguished  warriors ;  bevies  of  beautif ui  ladies  < 

in  green  silks  and  purple  velvets,  gayly  deeked  with  gar-  ' 

lands  of  mingled  roses  and  lilies ;  hiuglüng  |mges,  jovial  ' 

friars,  rubicund  burgesses  with  pretty  daughters  ui  moilest 
suiocks,  jester^  in  motlcy  wear  —  in  sliort,  a  throng  of 
chcckercd  Imes,  qüaint  eostumes,  unbridled  merriment, .  , 

dramatic  pomp,  glittering  pngeantry,  faneiful  ceremonies,  t 

and  gaudy  spangles,  surpassing  tlie  tulip^  the  peacock,  and  ^ 

the  butterfly.  The  Great  Whig  Convention  of  1844  had 
in  some  sliaj^e  or  distortion  all  of  these  tliings^  They  ap- 
peared  in  the  guise  of  mounted  guartlsmeh,  immense  bod- 
ies  of  men  in  costumes,  tlie  reds  and  whites  and  bhies  of 
the  "Stars  aftd  StrijMïs,"  beautlful  silken  banners  with 
curiously  wrought  devices,  lil)erty-poles,  coons,  0|>en  ear- 
riages  filled  with 'the  frcsh-hucd  Wauties  who  were  the 
boast  of  Tennessee,  troops  of  symmetrical  and  spiritetl 
horses,  bands  of  nuisic,  si>ceches  sparkling  with  rhctorical 
tinsel,  lace  work,and  jwarl  brocade. 

The  pvocession  f ormed  on  the  Public  Square,  and  moved 
out  to  Walnut  Grove  in  a  vast  cavalcade  of  about  slx 
thousand  people.  The  entire  numlier  of  those  present  was 
estimated  at  between  tliirty  and  forty  thousand.     There  .    .  , 

were  twenty-six  open  carriages  in  which  were  ladies  who 
wore  sashes  of  white  and  blue.    Nearly  every  State4a      , 
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the  Soutliwest  was  rcprcaented  by  a  delcgation.'  A  prize 
iNMiner  bad  been  offercil  to  the  county  (outiiido  of  David- 
8on)  which  sbould  seud  tlie  birgeKt  dclegation*  It  was 
made  of  ricb,  piuk  sattn  with  a  fawn-colorod  fringe,  and 
upon  it  was  painted  a  f uU-length  })ortrait  of  Ilcnry  Clayi 
over  whose  head  was  suspendcd  the  American  eagle,  the 
stars  and  slripes  falling  in  graeef ui  folds  on  eitlier  side. 
This  was  awardeil  to  Wilsou  County,  tlie  native  county  of 
the  govemor^  wliose  life  was  8i)ent  in  doing  noblo  honuige 
to  the  great  Whig,  and  wlio,  by  a  strange  but  fitting  fatal- 
ity,  was  the  only  friend  not  of  his  Iiousehold  that  stood 
by  his  bedside  as  his  restless  spirit  sank  ihto  etenial  rest 
The  county  seat  of  Wilson  County  is  Lebanon,  so  nauiod 
Kvause  of  the  ceilars  iu  its  neighlKirhoixl,  and  tlie  AVilsim 
County  delogation  borc  cedar  btnighs  covered  with  chei'ked 
eloth,  and  branelics  of  cedar  with  the  green  u|>on  theni. 
A  lócal  chronieler  contparing  Polk  to  MacWth,  said  he 
nmst  have  thought  that  ^^  Birnain  AVood  had  conie  to 
Dunsinane/*  Sonieof  the  bannei*s  had  sueh  devices  as 
**Our  Rittle-Cry  is  Harry  of  the  West/'  Tlie  hunner  of 
the  *'  Coon-Kangers  of  Kubbin  Kidge  "  displaycd  on  one 
side  Clay,  on  the  otlier  the  **Sanie  old  Coon"  tearing  down 
a  jK>lkl)erry  stook,  saving,  "  Pt>lklKMTies  ean't  hurt  this 
Cotm.'*  llonry  County  showed  *•  Old  llal "  ïnountedon  a 
raee-horsc,  just  rcaching  the  presidential  goal,  pursued  at 
a  long  distanee  by  **  Little  Jinnny  "  on  a  donkey.  Aniong 
the  Kuthorfiinl  County  delegation  was  a  troop  pf  little 
Whigs  with  a  btinner  on  whioh  was  the  motto,  **  Oh  how 
we  do  wish  wo  could  votö  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysi»n." 
Therc  was  in  another  part,  a  boily  of  pioneei-s  weighiüg 
about  two  hundred  poiinds  each,  with  battle-axes  and 
large  bear-skin  caps.  A  cotton  loom  iormed  a  part  of 
the  procession.  This  Was  mounted  on  a  car  drawn  by  six 
horses,  each  hearing  a  suiall  postilion  clothed  in  varie- 
gated  colors.  One  banner  displaycd  a  significant  motto : 
^^Ileiiip  Ct*avats  for  all  Di^unionists."     All  the  emblems 
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of  1840  wero  rovive<L  Thore  wcre  grcat  numbert  of  mil* 
itary  oomi»anio8  a»  in  the  llarriHon  oaiiiimigQ  ^- Clay 
Guanls,  Ilarritton  GuanlM,  Straightoutis  Sloshon.  Tbo 
coon,  the  barrel,  the  ball,  the  liberty-pole,  thé  cabb,  the 
grotesque  caricaturcs,  the  derisive  rhyniea  and  mottoes, 
all  wei*e  thcre. 

Aniong  the  orators,  in  addition  to  thoto  from  Tenues» 
sce  and  thosc  who  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  were  two 
iigiuvs  whoso  namcs  to  this  day  have  a  legeiidary  sound. 
One  uf  these  was  Albert  Pike,  whose  carecr  had  t4mched 
all  the  eleuieuts  of  romance  and  mlventure  tliat  existed  in 
the  Soiithwest  from  the  wild  ludian  tribes,  iuto  whieh  Iie 
had  bi'ou  adoptiHl  and  of  which  he  was  probubly  a  ehief, 
to  the  eoui]iHi>sitiou  of  verses  whieh  had  fouud  ixvoguition 
aiid  appreeiation  even  so  far  away  and  from  such  high  au* 
tbority  as  **  Blackwood's  Magazine/*  As  a  lawyer  he  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliaut  of  his  day.  Even  in  these  times 
of  advaneed  seholarship  his  leariiing  is  remarkablo  and 
admirable.  In  those  days  it  was  wonderful.  Other 
American  linguists  may  l»e  more  thorough,  none  are  tnore 
versatile  and  comprehensive.  Genial,  warm-hearted,  and* 
refined,  he  has  touehed  the  lyre  in  evcry  stmin  and  has 
made  it  sound  haruioui4>usly  in  all.  1  Ie  hns  writtcn  one 
bit  of  fugitive  lyrtcism  which  deservcs  to  fiud  a  place  in 
every  anthology  of  Euglish  verse.*  1  Ie  is  still  living  at 
Wiishiugton,  one  of  the  first  officers  in  the  masonic  or- 
der in  America,  and  if  we  exccpt  Joscph  Holt,  the  keen^ 
tongucd  and  incisive  lawyer  who  was  in  Huchamurs  eab- 
inet,  (Jovcruor  **(Mmrlio*'  Audcrson  of  Oliio,  who  in 
8i>cudiug  the  sunsct.of  a  bright  career  in  the  licautiful 
aud  picturcsque  little  village  of  Kutawa  in  Kentucky,  and 
Ilarvéy  M.  Watterson,  the  reminiscent  Nestor,  whose 
diurming  |)cn  has  rcstoreil  the  faded  glories  of  the  great 
epic  i)eriod  of  Southwestcrn  oratorj'  and  stntesiuanship^ 
Albert  Pike  is  the  last  survivor  of  that  group  of  orators 


^  **  Aftcr  the  niidiiight  comoth  monL** 
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and  lawjen  wbo  gave  a  disttnct  character  to  both  politi- 
eal  and  legal  life  in  the  Southwest  before  the  war. 

S.  S.  Prentiss  was  the  other,  a  Mississtppian,  bom  and 
reared  in  New  Ënglaud,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree  all  the  characteristics  which  are  popularly  supposed  * 
to  be  i)eculiarly  Southern.  His.  character  was  high- 
nünded,  his  pride  was  strong  and  disdaiuful,  his  courage 
was  undonbted.  Quick  and  iuipulsive,  he  rcsented  an  in- 
sult ficrccly  and  at  timt's  with  bloodslicd.  But  his  nat- 
ui'al  disiH>sitton  was  geuerous  and  tender,  his  affeetious 
were  warui,  liis  devotion  was  uufaltcrihg.  llis  temji^r, 
sonietlnies  unruly,  ran  riot  with  wit,  but  never  wkh  maU 
ice,  If  conteniporary  jmlgiueut  niJiy  be  acceptcd,  he  was 
a  proföund  lawyer.  But  his  gi-eatest  renowu  was  as  an 
orator,  la  the  estiniation  of  Daniël  ^Yebster  thé  most 
bri'Uiant  of  Auierica^i  orators,- in  the  cstimation  of  Clay 
who  stood  next  to  Webster,  he  was  an  orator  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  by  the  united  voiees  of  his  eontemporaries 
he  was  adjudgeil  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree  even  than 
these  two,  that  quality  öf  oratory  which  manifc^s  itsclf 
in  gorgeous  and  resplcndent  imagery  and  dazzling  meta* 
phoi*.  So  great  was  his  reputatioh  that  his  presence  at 
.  the  conveiition  was  greeted  with  entlmsiasm  similar  to 
that  which  had  made  the  earth  tremble  for  Clay  in  1840. 
llis  Coürt^house  speech  at  the  convention  'of  1844  was 
long  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  è\'er  heard  in  the 
Southwest.  Being  overcome  by  an  inilisposition  to  which 
he  was  subject,  he  sank  back  into  the  arms  of  Governor 
Jones,  who,  ovei*eome  with  emotlon,  exclaimed,  **Die, 
Prentiss,  die.  You  will  never  have  a  more  glorjous  op- 
portunity,** 

But  the  strugglo  was  vain.  The  Wlügs  of  Teünesseo 
had  the  suprème  gratification  of  sccing  the  electoral  vöto 
of  tlïe  State  givcn  to  Clay.  This  is  the  only  time.ia  Amer- 
ican history  that  a  successful  candidate  for  the  prcsi- 
dency  lost  his  own  State.    Clay's  majority  was  very  small.^ 

»  Onehundrcdand  thirteen,yo|i|8<^oOgIé 
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It  has  been  said.and  80  often  repeated,  that  Clay  lost  the 
election  by  bis  Alabaiua  letter,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  historical  f  act,  but  it  is  not  true.  Ile  lost 
New  York  by  it,  and  New  York's  tlürty-six  votes  taken 
from  PoIk*8  one  liundred  and  seventy  eleetoral  votes  and 
addcd  to  Clay's  one  hundred  and  five,  would  have  given 
Clay  a  majority  of  seven.  But  the  demonstration  should 
go  beyond  this. '  Ile.carried  Tennesseo  by  a  popular  ma- 
jority of  only  one  hundred  and  tliirteen  votes.  If  the 
letter  which  lost  New  York  had  not  been  written,  he  woiüd 
have  lost  Tennessee,  which  had  thirteen  votes.  Give  him, 
therefore,  New  York,  and*  give  Tenncssee  to  Polk^  and 
Clay  would  have  been  beaten  by  nineteeu  votes. 
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Ths  goberaatorial  oontest  of  1845  manifetted  a  reao- 
tioQ  agaÏDsk  the  intense  partisan  zeal  of  preTioos  yean. 
A  Democratie  paper  said :  ^  It  is  observable  by  all  that 
the  great  'mass  of  the  people  are  less  cxcited  tlian  they 
have  been  in  any  canvass  for  many  years/'  The  only  local 
question  óf  sufficiënt  iniportance  to  elicit  diseussion  was 
die  Tippling  Act,  and  upon  tkis  there  was  uo  partisan 
division.  An  act  had  been  passed  in  1838,  prohibiting 
thé  sale  of  sptrituous  liquors  in  less  quantity  than  ene 
quart  uüüer  any  circumstances,  and  likewise  in  quantitics 
largcr  than  a  quart  if  to  be  drunk  at  the  place  where 
sold.  The  intcnt  of  this  law  was  to  abolish  tippling 
houscs  as  far  as  possible.  lts  oporation,  liowevcr,  Iiad 
effeetcd  the  opi>osite  result.  In  some  places  it  was  par- 
tially  enforced,  in  othcrs  üot  at  all,  and  on  the  wholc  it 
inereased  the  number  of  .houses  where  a  single  drink  of 
ardent  spirits  could  be  purchased.  This-law  was  repe;iled 
by  the  Act  of  184G,  and  the  liccnse  system  introducetl 
Quder  strong  peualties  for  the  prevention  of  iiiimoral  ex* 
cesses.  The^  quostions  of  uatiomd  poliêy  were  again  the 
issues  upon  whieh  the  bnttle  was  fought  In  addition  to 
the  tariff,  the  distribution  of  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
the  veto  power,  and  the  bank,  the  annexation.  öf  Texas, 
and  fhe  Ore^aron  question  were  added  to  the  topics  of 
discussion.  The  Whigs  noniinated  Ephraim  II.  Foster, 
who,  with  characteristic  firc,  acccpted  the  nomination 
after  uearly  every  Whig  in  tlie  State  had  positively  and 
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in  adnmoe  declined  the  dubious  strnggle.  The  eleetbn 
of  Polk  to  the  presidency,  and  the  duath  of  Jacküon  in 
Januaryt  1845,  with  the  incident  revival  of  that  feeling  of 
peraonal  regard  and  devotion  which  had  been  weakened 
during  the  years  following  the  defeat  of  Hugh  L.  White, 
addcd  to  tlie  generally  uudecided  attitude  :.£  the  Whig 
party  towards  Texas,  made  the  prospects  more  than  doubt* 
f  ui.  The  nomination  of  Foster  at  this  {Kirticubir  crisis 
mailc  this  more  doubtful  still.  Ilis  inconsistency  on  the 
tariff  was  glaring  and  self-confessed.    In  1839  he  had  op>  i 

'poscd  a  protective  tariff,  and  dcnounced  it  as  a  systcm 
that  ^steals.from  uneonsc'ious  purses.**  He  f rankly  ad- 
mitted  the  change  —  a  chauge  which  Brown  ridiculed  as 
taking  place  in  one  who  had  been  a  United  States  senator. 
'On  the  Texas  question,  his  eourse  was  apparently  more 
inconsistent  than  it  was  in  fact  While  a  member  of  the 
national  Senate  he  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for  the 
auncxation  of  Texas.  Ile  voted  against  the  Tyler  Treaty, 
and  after  the  election  of  1844  himsclf  introduced  a  bill 
for  anncxation.  Kobeit  tf.  Walker  ofFc-riHl  a^  au  amend- 
ment  that  Texas  should  be  oné  State«  and  admitted  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  existing  States.  Foster  voted 
against  Walker's  amendmént,  and  then  against  his  own 
bill  on  the  ground  that  the  amcndment  eontained  a  con- 
cession  to  the  abolitionists  of  the  North.  Brown  attrib- 
utcd  this  vote  to  the  opposition  of  Henry,  Jones,  Neil  S. 
Brown,  Ilaskell,  and  other  Whig  leaders  in  the  State. 
Ile  dcfended  his  vote  on  the  grOund  that  it  left  the  ques- 
tion of  slavcry.open  for  future  intriguc,  and  bccanse  it 
contnincd  no  provision  against  the  assumption  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  Texas. 

Foster  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September,  1794,  in 
Nelson-County,  Kentucky,  and  was  the  son  of  Robèrt  C. 
Foster.  In  1797  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Nash- 
villc,  whcre  Ephraim  graduated  in  1813  at  CumberUnd 
College,     ile  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
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He  was  Jack8on*8  private  secretary  during  tbe  Creek  War^ 
and  at  the  close  of  thU  resumed  the  practice  of  his  prOi. 
.  fession,  in  which  he  was  successf ui,  even  at  a  bar  of  which 
Felix  Grundy,  Francis  B.  Fogg,  Henry  A*  Wise,  and 
Balie  Pe}ix>n  were  inembers.  He  had  been  at  different 
tinnes  elected  to  the  House  of  Repn^-aentatives,  of  which 
'  he  was  speaker.      He  was  twice  a  niember  of  the  state 

'  Senate.    He  was  tall,  and  had  a  couiiuauding  appcarance. 

i  Uis  disposition  was  warm-hearted  and  genereus,  his  bear- 

t  ing  was  affable,  courteous,  and  graeious.     He  i)ossessed 

great  personal  pöpularity,  and  was  populavly  called  "Old 
j  Kph/*      During  the  cauipaign  with   Brown,  Uie  Whig 

papers-  frèquently  boasted  "  Eph  's  got  him."     His  tem- 
per was  violent  and  inflammable.    AVhen  a  young  man  of 
'■  twenty-seven;  he  threw  a  book  at  a  judge  on  the  bèneh  who 

had  let  fall  a  sneering  remark.  He  wad  proud  and  high- 
spirited,  and  quick  to  resentment.  He  had  a  ready  wit, 
and  was  noted  for  his  repartee*  and  raillery.  His  elo- 
quence  was  hurried  and  impetuous,  if  not  brilliant,  and  his 
dietion  was  fluent.  His  enemies  sometimes  called  him 
Bonibastes  Furioso. 

His  opi>onont,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  was  born  in  Brunswick 

County,  Virginia,  August  15, 1795,  and  was  educated  in 

.     North  CaroÜna.     He  studied  law  under  Judge  Trimble 

;  at  Xashvillé,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 

that  point    He  removed  to  Giles  County,  and  afterwards 

r  fonned*  a  partnership  with  Jaiiies   K.  Polk  of   Maury 

■  County.     He  was  frèquently  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 

:  as  senator  or  legislator,  —  and  from  1839  to  1845  was  a 

memlxfr  of  Congress.     He  was,  after  his  gubcmatorial 

term  of  service,  a  member  of  Buchanan's  cabinet.     As  a 

public  speaker,  he  possessed  talents  of  a  high'er  order  than 

;'  his  coïni)etitor.      He  showed  the   training  óf  the  Polk 

school,  and  hod  a  trick  of  entangling  his  opponent  that 

i  w4s  worthy  of  Jones.     Kcforring  to  Foster's  voto  against 

^  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  described  the  latter  standing- 
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with  blood-stained  ganuents  at  the  door  of  the  Senate 

leaning  upon  her  sword,  and  begging  permission  to  depoeit 

her  gbrious  banner  of  San  Jaeinto  beside  thoae  won  üt 

Brandywine,  Prineeton,  and  Yorktown,  and  all  the  great 

battlés  of  the  Revolütion,  while  the  senator  from  Ten* 

ne^ee  rushes  forward,  rudely  slams  the  door  in  her  face  I 

and  eries :  ^^  Begone,  begone !     Your  sword  is  a  tcaitor's  | 

sword,  and  the  blood  on  your  garments  is  the  blood  of 

rebels/'   The  luanncr  anil  the  gestieulation  were  'such  that  ! 

it  was  long  thouglit  he  was  quoting  t^oster's  exact  words.  i 

At  times  Brown^s  oratory  broke  out  in  passages  of  lurid 
eloquenee  tiiat  were  remarkably  fine  and  .effective  before 
an  audicnee.      In  one  of  these  flights  he  describes  the  { 

magnitude  of  the  American  continent.  ^^  When  did  men- 
tal vision  ever  rest  upon  such  a  scène?  Moses,  when 
standing  on  the  top  of  ^lount  Pisgah,  looking  over  on  the 
Promised  Land,  gazcd  not  on  a  scène  half  so  lovely.  Oh  I 
let  us  this  day  vöw  that  whatever  else  we  may  do,  by  what- 
ever  name  we  may  be  called,  we  will  never  surrender  one 
scpiare  acre  of  this  goodly  heritage  to  the  dictation  of  any 
king  or  potentate  on  earth.  Swear  it,  swcar  it,  my  coun« 
trymen,  and  let  Iieavcn  record  the  vow  forever."  The 
Oregon  qucstion  was  rathcr  diplomatic  and  historical  thaü 
political,  and  came  in  for  a  less  share  óf  attention.  The 
Democratie  position  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  more 
acceptable  than  that  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  popular  senti- 
ment on  this  qucstion  was  still  more  influenced  by  a  visit 
of  Sam  Ilouston  to  Tenuessee  during  the  pendency  of  the 
eontest.     Brown  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  .1470  votes. 

The  strengtli  of  {lolitical  fceling  in  the  ensuing  General 
Assembly  was  made  manifest  iu  the  eontest  for  the  speak- 
ership  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Ilarvey  M.  Watterson  was 
elected  speaker  on  the  ISSth  ballot.  The  Democrats  bad 
elected  a  majority  óf  the  members  of  the  Oèneral  Assem» 
bly.  There  was  a  vacaucy  iu  the  United  States  Senate, 
whieh  it  was  sup)K>sed,  as  a  m'atter  of  course,  the  Demo- 
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cratB  looold  fllL  Bot  by  some  legislative  legerdemain  % 
man  was  elected  who  failed  to  receive  even  so  much  aa  a 
large  minority  of  Democratie  vetes.  The  exact  details  of 
this  intrigue  have  not  been  preserved.  Enough  remains, 
however,  to  fumisb  us  an  instfuctive  cbapter  in  tlie  bis* 
tory  of  state  politics.  It  may  also  supply  adclitional  insigbt 
into  tbe  tortuous  metbods  to  wbieb  unscrupulous  i)oliticians 
with  small  talents  resortcd  in  tbose  days^  in  tbe  bopes  of 
defeating  tbe  will  of  a  niajority  whose  asHcnt  and  approval 
they  could  never  boi>e  to  aebieve'  by  tbe  strcngtb  of  tbeir 
cfaaracter,  tbe  force  of  tbeir  iut«»llect,  or  tbe  intportauee  of 
tbeir  piiblic  services.  A.  O.  P.  Nicbolson,  wbo  bad  edited 
with  signal  force  thé  ^Democratie  Statesuian/'  a  cuni- 
paign  pai^er  set  on  foot  to  offset  A.  A.  IlalFs  *^Politi« 
cian/'  was  nominated  by  a  conference  or  caucus  of  Dem« 
ocrats. 

Immediately  af  ter  the  Anglist  jeleetions,  tbe  Wbig  papers 
began  to  stir  up  strife  by  a  kind  of  i>oIitical  barrat ry,  and 
threw  out  hints  of  the  possibility  of  electing  a  Democmt 
by  tbe  aid  of  Wbig  votes.     Among  tbe  names  meiitioned 
was  tbat  of  II.  L.  Tumey.     Tlie  levcrage  for  tbis  purjioso 
existed  in  thé  feelihg  of  local  pride  wbieb  tbe  "  Wbig " 
assiduoosly  cultivated.     Two  Communications  appearcd  in 
the  **  Nasbville  AVbig  *'  organ,  sigiied   "  Sbelby/'  wbich 
imperiously  demandiHl  as  a  riglit  tbat  a  senator  from  tbe 
"Western  District  sbould  bo  elected.     Tlie  "  Mempbis  Ajv 
peal/*  tbe  "  Somerville  Spy/*  tbe  "Jackson  Rcpublican," 
and  the  *•  Trentoü  True  Anïcrican/'  all  joined  in  tbe  de- 
mand.    Tlie  **  M'Minnville  Gazette  "  suggested  a  Demo- 
oratie Caucus  under  tbe  two  tbirds  riile.     When  the-  legis- 
lature  met,  tbe  Democrats  bad  Mty-two  mémbcrs  and  tbe 
"Whigs  forty-eight.     Tumey  refuse<l  to.  submit  bis  claims 
to  a  caucus  on.  tlie  score  tbat  be  "  believed  tbe  systeni  to 
be  radically  wroiig,  és|)ecially  wbcre  the  opposing  party 
bad  offered  no  candidate.  '   It  is  anti-republican  in  its 
tendencies,  and  virtually  destroys  the  rights  of  suffrage  of 
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those  of  the  party  who  may  profer  another  political  fricnd 

to  the  caucufl  nomince/*     Ile  aocused  Nicholson  of  being 

Polk*8  catididate.    Ile  refused  to  answer  altst of  qaestions  d 

tendered  him  by  the  Deoiocrats,  wbich  he  afterwards  said  jj 

he  intendcd  to  answer  bef  ore  he  was  denouuccd  by  Demo-  j 

eratie  metubcrs  of  the  General  Assem bly.    After  tlie  legis-  |; 

lature  proeeeded  to  a  ballot  f or  senator,  on  the  earlier  i  = 

ballots,  A,  O.  P.  Nicholson  i*eeeived  forty  votes,  all  Demo> 

crats;  II.  L.  Turney  reeeived  eleven,  John  Bell  thirty-fivoy 

Oiistavus  A.  Ilenry  two,  W.  T.  Ilaskell  one,  and  W.  C. 

Dunlap  seven.     During  the  balloting,  Turney  was  bitterly 

denounced  by  the  Demoorats  for  ^'having  betrayed  his     * 

party,"  and. even  by  sonie  of  the  Whigs  who  despised  his 

treason.     He  was  chargcil  with  having  written  a  letter  to 

tlie  AVhigs,  meeting  their  views  on  the  tariff,  and  the  dis- 

tribution  of  the  snles  of  public  lands,  and  pledging  himself  . 

to  dcnounce  Polk  and.  his  administration.^     Before  the 

election,  Josoph  C.  Guild.  withdrew  General  Trousdale, 

who  had  been  put  in   nouiination,  stating  that  General 

Trousdalc,  if  electeil,  drsired  to  be  elei*ted  by  his  own 

party  and  would  wot  receive  the  odiee  unïess  elected  by 

his  own  party. .  Turney  was  finally  eleoteil  by  a  vote  of 

fifty-three ;  of  these,  forty-seven  were  AVhigs,  and  six  were 

Denioerats. 

Innuediately  aftor  his  election,  Turney  tried  to  defend 
his  course,  and  ))ointeilly  denieil  the  coalition  in  a  letter 
to  the  "  Shelby ville  Pree  Press."  He  said :  **  I  am  proud 
to  know  that  by  the  use  of  my  name,  the  system  (i.  e. 
caucus)  has  been  prostrated  in  the  Tennesseè  legislatnre, 
I  trust,  foi-cver."  Ile  would  have  answered  the  interrog* 
atorios  subnütted  to  him,  but  before  he  could  do  so«  the 
violent  assaults  of  the  Democrats,  e8])eeially  II.  M.  Wat* 
terson,  foreed  hiili  to  refuse.  In  this  letter  he  gives  his 
views  on  the  publie  questions  at  issue,  and  deviates  from 

^  1  have  been  assurcd  by  Mr.  llarvcy  M.  Wattcrson  that  be 
tbis  letter. 
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the  Democratie  position  exaetly  on  the  two  points  upoQ 
which  it  was  charged  he  had  made  concessions  to  the 
AVhigs.  In  December  thirty-one  Demoerats  published  an 
adilress  formally  reading  Tumey  out  of  the  party.  Fol« 
lowing  the  eloctiön  of  Turïiey,  Felix  K.  ZoUieoffer,  a 
Wliig,  was  elected  comptroller  of  thie  Stito.  If  any  oue 
lias  a  taste  for  personal  journalism  in  its  most  vigorous 
ilevclopmcnt,  let  him  reatl  the  *' Union,"  of  whk*h  Niehol- 
son  was  now  eilitor,  for  the  few  months  succcciliug  Tur- 
ney's  clection  to  the  Sonate. 

The  contest  of  1847  came  on  during  the  Mexican  War. 
The  Demoerats  had  been  outspoken  in  their  deelarations 
that  thèi-e  w'owUl  l>e  no  war  as  a  rcsult  of  the  annexatiou 
of  Texas.  In  1845  A.  V.  Biwvn  had  asked  Foster, 
^'AVhere  is  your  war?"  In  1847  Neil  S.  Brown  rctorted 
by  i)ointing  his  long  index  fingcr  toward  the  Southwest 
and  exelaiming,  "Ilore  is  your  war."  Aaron  V.  Brown 
was  renonunated  by  the  Demoerats.  This  w:\s  to  be 
ag*ain  the  oivening  skirniish  of  a  presidential  ekvtioii  in 
1848.  M.  P.  Gontry  said,  referring  to  this,  *'  the*poIiti- 
cal  position  which  Tennessee  inay  then  take  will  l>e  a  i)ow- 
erful,  perhaps  a  controlling  influence  lipon  the  great  con- 
test  of  1848."  The  \vhole  woij:;ht  of  exeeutivc  patronage 
and  influcnec  will  be  thrown  into  the  conflict,"  8;üd  **Tlie 
Spirit  of  '76,"  "and  Tennossee  will  l)oeome  a  battle- 
grouiuU"  Tlie  Whigs  were  anxious  not  to  re]H?at  the 
mistake  of  1845.  Fostef  was  solieitcd  to  niake  the  race, 
but  his  ref usal  was  acccpted  with  unfeigncd  satisfaetion. 
The  names  most  prominently  brought  forward  were  those 
of  G.  A  Ilcnry,  M.  P.  Gentry,  and  Ncil  S.  Brown.  Gen- 
try  made  no  effort  and  ent  no  figure  in .  the  stniggle  for 
the  nomination.  It  api>eared  probable  at  one  time  tliat 
Ilenry  would  be  selectcd  by  acclamation,  and  meeting 
af  ter  meeting  put  him  in  nomination.  ïlis  strongest 
opponent  was  Xeil  S.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
.  charaeters  and  one  of  the  bri^htest  minds  in  Tennessee 
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histoTy.  '  Bom  in  Giles  Connty,  Tennessee,  in  1810,  of 
Scotch-Irish  blood,  he  had  fought  his  way  np  from  pov* 
erty  And  was  in  the  iioblest  sense  of  the  phrase  a  self- 
made man.    In  1834  he  had  gone  to  Texas,  but  retumed  i 
and  entered  the  arniy  destined  for  Floriila,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Mud  Creck.     In  1836  he  was  a  White  elcctor. 
In  1837  he  was  sc'ut  to  tho  U^gishitiiro.     Ile  had  taken  a 
pix>minent  part  in  all  the  contests.of  the  day.    In  1843  he 
was  nominatcd  to  contcst  his  eongiH^ssional  district  with 
Aaron  V.  Brown  and  redueed  liis  majority  froni  1,GOO  to 
460.     In  this  year  hewas  made  adjutant-general.     The 
brilliancy  of  the  reputation  made  in  the  Bi*own  Oontest 
and  as  clector  in  1844,  his  war  record,  his  hick  of  politi* 
cal  reconl,  for  ho  had  ncver  l>een  to  Congress,  his  popular 
disi>osition,  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  tho  efflH*tLvcncss  of 
his  oratory,  for  he  was  a  stunip  sjKaker  of  the  first  magiii- 
tmie,  all  pointed  to  him  as  the  availablc  candidate.     He 
had  not  l)een  involved  in  any  of  the  wrangles  whieh  had 
engendercd  bittcrness  aniong  the  Whig  leaders,  and  he 
was.pcrliaps  more- acceptable  to  the  various  factions  than 
either  llenry  or  Gentry.    The.  scales  were  eventnally 
tnrned  in  his  favor  by  the  absence  óf  thé  East'  Tcnnessee 
"  doU»gations,  who  were  detaincd  by  in\pai%sable  roads,  and 
who  would  havo  giveu  thcir  votcs  to  Ib»nry. 

The  only  gn\at  issue  betwcon  the  two  candtdatcs  was 
President  Polk  and  (ïencral  Zach  Taylor.  Neil  S.  Brown 
attackcd  the  gencral  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  part  jof 
the  administi-ation  and  eulogizcil  General  Taylor,  whom 
he  adv(K»ated  for  the  prcsidency  in  1848.  Aaron  V. 
Brown  luaving  accused  him  of  trying  to  ride  on  Taylor's 
baek,  he  turncd  and  pointing  his  long  finger  squarely  at 
his  opponent,  exclaimcd,  ^'AVlio  was  it  for  tWenty  long 
years  without  intennission  rode  upon  the  back  of  General 
Jackson,  even  to  the  making  spots  upon  his  sides?  Aaron 
V..  Brown,  the  governor  of  Tenncssee,  and  James  K. 
Polk,  the  president  of  the  United  States." 
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Neil  S.  Brown  accused  Polk  of  making  the  Mexican 
War  a  partisan  war  by  appointing  only  Democrata  to  gen- 
eralsliips,  Brown  retorted  by  claiming  for  tho  Demo^^ 
eratic  party  the  credit  for  the  results  of  the  war,  for  no 
one  doubted  the  result,  and  denounced  the  Whigs  for  orig- 
inally  opi>osing  it.  Biit  the  heartincss  with  whi'ch  the 
Whigs  supported  theniiUtary  nieasures  of  the  administra- 
tiou  weakeniüd  die  foree  of  this  blow.  In  Jimc,  184G,  the 
Oregon  question  had  been  scttled  by  a  treaty  in  which  the 
line  óf  forty-nine  degrees  was  deeided  upon,  after  all  the 
tnriuoil  of  "  Fifty-four-forty-or-fight,"  and  Neil  S.  Brown 
tumed  the  Mount  Pisgah  coniparison  on  his  opponent 
with  effeetive  sareasm.  The  popularity  öf  Polk's  adniin- 
istration- had  in  truth  bogun  to  wane  and  Ncil  S.  Brown 
ridiculed  his  op;K>nent's  attenipt  to  stir  np  tlie  old  time 
enthv.siusm  in  his  bi'half  ))y  ipiotinj;  u  popnlar  songi 

lic  (•»k  hU  |.ipcs.  In^^ait  to  i^lay» 

Neil  S.  Brown  was  olectoij   .y  u  mnjority  of  1,015  \ut4D8. 

Tiio  coiito.4  bt'iwceu  TavVa*  aiul  Cass  in  Tenno&ttco  in 
:?;.^  was  a  CuJyt  echo  of  1840,  Tho  Whigs  literally 
vociferated  evtrything  bcfore  thcm.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt  to  make  Taylor  a  people's  non-partisdn  candidate, 
brt  withont  snercss.  The  livision  belAcen  the  pro-slav- 
ery  and  fnHSSi»!!  Domoorats  destroyed  tho  harmóny  and 
nnify  of  thatparty,  and  thoy  ontorod  tho  strngglo  with  but 
littlo  cnthiisiasm.  Taylor  carried  Tenncssco  by  a  major- 
ity  of  6,28<?.  In  this  clcction  the  slavcry  question  phnycd 
an  inqwrtant  part  Cass  was  with  the  South  —  a  North- 
em  man  with  Southern  principlcs.  Van  Buren,  who  was 
the  Abolition  candidate,  rcceived  291,203  votcs;  in  New 
York  alöne,  120,510.  It  now  becamè  apparent  that  there 
was  a  tendcney  within  the  ranks  of  the  DemocTatie  party, 
to  divide  upon-  the  slavery  question.     The  f ree-soil  ele- 
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neni  wms  gradually  fóroed  out    The  issue  was  rather 
neotióDal  tlian  politicaL    The  Whigs  had  no  political 
status  in  the  presenoe  of  a  controversy  which  recognized 
no  political  divisiou.    The  Whigs  o{£ast  Tennessee  man» 
aged  to  survive  the  delüge  of  the  Democratie  victory  and 
in  1851  turned  the  tide  and  eleéted  the  last  Whig  gov- 
ernor.   They  had  no  slaves —  they  were  for  the  most  part 
Unionists  during  the  war  and  have  beeü  KepuUicans  since. 
But  óver  the  rest  of  the  State  the  Democrats  gained  a  su» 
prerae  asceudency,     The  rcaetion  from  the  Taylor  move> 
ment  swept  Govemor  Brown,  the  genial,  the  amiable,  the 
pure-hearted  before  it,  and  W.  G.  Brownlow,  the  caustic 
AVhig,  the  militant  preacher,  the  Idhmael  of  Tennessee 
politics,  sharpcned  his  wit  and  envenomed  his  pen  to  no 
pur}K>Hc.     The  Democrats  had  nouiinatctl  against  Brown» 
Gonorul  William  TniUHilulo,  whotu)  iMipular  iu>lirii|iict  was 
tin  **  War   luirno  tif  Siimnvr  ('imnly.*'     Ilo  wiw  Uwn 
SoNtonik^r  '?)  1790,  in  Dmngü  Cdiutty,  North  C'arolimii 
aud  was  of  Scoteh-Irish  descent     In  17%  his  futhcr  ro* 
n'oved  with  hirn  to  Davidson  County,  Tennessee.     AVhen 
a  hcy  at  scs.ool  he  had  joineil  tl^^  ekiieditión  against  the 
Crei*k  Ind*ans  and  was  at  TaUahati*hio  and  T«illadega. 
Dutiitg  tho  Creok  War,  in  pursuancc  of  somo  ditty,  lie 
swam  the  Tennessee  Uivcr  ncar  the  ^luscle  Slioals,  bcing 
on  horseback,  although  unable  to  swim  hituself.     Ife  was 
also  at  Pensacola  and  New  Orlcans  chiring  the  War  of 
1812.     ia  1835  lio  w)is  in  the  state  SonnUN  and  in  183Ö 
major-geroral  of  militia.     Ile  fought  through  the  Sonii* 
nolo  \Var  of  1836,    In  1837  ho  w:is  an  unaue<H»sful  can* 
didate  forCongress,     In  1840  he  was  a  Van  Buren  eleo* 
tor.     Ile  fought  through  the  Mexican  War  with  great 
bravery  and  was  twice  wounded  at  Chepultepec.     Ile  was 
made  brigadiér-general  by  brevet  in  the  United  States 
army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  that  engage- 
ment    Trousdale  was  a  man  of  sound  understnnding  and 
pure  eharacter  aud  intelleCtuaUy  uot  inferior  to  his  com- 
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petiCbr.  He  wms  eléctêd  by  a  majority  of  1^890.  In  Knoz 
County,  hówever,  the  future  course  of  Ëast  Tennesaee  was 
foresbadov/ed  by  a  majority  f^r  Brown  of  1,616  in  tliat 
oounty. 

In  1851  William  B.  Campbell  defeated  Trousdale,  wbo 
was  a  eamlidate  for  reëlection.  G.  A.Ilenry,  wbo  bad  been 
brou^Iit  forward  again  by  bis  f riends,  wrote  on  tbe  7th  of 
Febniury/1851,  a  letter  wbieh  empliasizes  tbe  position 
of  tbc  Wbrgs  and  wbieb  sounds  straugely  as  coming  fvom 
a  subseipicut  Coufeilerute  senator.  Ile  witbdi*aws  from 
tbe  race  for  governor  and  announoes  lus  eandidaey  for 
tbe  House  of  Keprescntatives  at  N;isbville.  ^  I  neeil  not 
inform  yoü  tbat  I  ani  a  Whig  —  tbat  I  bave  so  lived  and 
tbat  I  sluiU  die  in  tbc  faitb.  Abovo  all,  boweveri  I  am 
for  tbc  Uülou  of  these  States,  under  our  present  glorious 
constitutión,  with  au  the  guaranties  wbieh  wx*re  thrown 
around  it  by  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  our  fathers. 
For  its  preseryation  I  am  no\^  and  at  aiiy  time  prepared 
to  pledge  my  life,.  my  fortune,  and  niy  sacred  honor." 

Campbell  was  eleeted  by  aeonjunetion  of  cireun>stances 
wbieh  forcetl  the  Demoerats  into  .the  i>ositi6n  of  favoring 
disunion'.  Tlie  Southern  Convention  had  met  at  Nash- 
Tille  in  ^Iay,  1850,  as  the  Whigs  said,  **  to  inaugurate  a 
StMithern  Coiifederaey.**  This  convention  was  origiiwilly 
calknl  at  the  suggi*stion  of  A.  J.  Donelsim,  wbo  repmliated 
its  aetion  as  soon  as  its  anti-union  tendencics  became  ap- 
])arent.  W.  L.  Sliarkey,  tbc  ablest  judicial  mind  wbieh 
thé  Southwest 'bas  ever  produced,  presided  over  its  de- 
li1>erations,  but  bis  known  nnion  sentiments  were  more 
than  connterbabineed  in  tbc  public  mind  by  tbc  prcseneo 
and  active  partieipation  of  K.  Barnwell  Uhett  of  South 
Carolina»  the  impetuous  Cassius  wbo  was  ever  ready  to 
saeritice  tbe  common  cause  rather  tlian  yield  individual 
preferences.  He  introdticed  an  ad<1res5*,  a  long-drawn 
document  condemnatory  óf  the  com|m>mise  measures  then 
beföre  Congress,  bristling  with  thrcats  of  an  intangibic 
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wtartropbe  and  whicb  contuned  this  significant  ntteiance : 
^  Until  Congress  acljournd,  we  cannot  know  what  it  will 
do  or  fail  to  do*     We  must  therefore  meet  again  aftiT  its 
adjourament  to  oousider  tbe  final  condition  in  which  it 
will  leave  ua.''    The  réaolutiona  which  were  adopted  were 
such  ascould  have  been  formally  promulgated  in  America, 
alone  of  oll  the  nations  of  tbe  world,  without  some  ar- 
rests  for  trcason.    Tbe  fiftb  resolutión  was  very  bold* 
^^'The  slavc-bolding  SUiti^s  cannot  and  will  not  .Bubmit  to 
tbc  cnactiuent  by  Congi*ess  of  any  law  iniposing  onerous 
oouditiotis  or  rcsttaiuts  u))on   the  rights  of  mosters  to 
remove  witb  tbeir  *pro|>crty  into  tbe  Territories  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  to  any  law  makiug  diseriminations  in  fa> 
vor  of  tbe  proprietors  of  otbor  pix>i>ci-ty  and  against  them. 
In  tbe  seventb  resolutión  is  tbis  passage :  ^^  Tbc  perform- 
ance of  tbis  duty  •  •  •  .is  required  bj  tbe  funflamental 
law  of  the  Union  <  •  •  tbe.warfare  against  tbis  right  is  a 
war  upon  tbe  constitution,    The  defeuders  of  tbis  right 
are  defcndcrs  of  tbe  constitution.     Those  who  deny  or  ini« 
paijr  its  cxcrcise  aré  unfaithful  to  tbe  constitution,  and  if 
disunion  foUows  tbe  destruetion  of  this  right  tbcy  are  di.s- 
unioiiists/*     The  twclfth  resolutión  declares  that  **it  is 
the  opiuion  of  this  convention  that  tbis  controversy  sbould 
be  endetl,  cither  by  a  reeognition  of  the-  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  Southern  jïoople  or  by  an  equitable  partitioti 
of  the  Territories,"    The   thirtccnth   contains  a  covert 
tlireat  agaiiist  Congress  and  dcnounces  tbe  eompromise 
mensurcs  *^as  a  plain  violation   of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States/' 

As  soon  as  the  Southern  Convention  adjoumed,  the 
Democratie  leaders  were  ealled  on  to  face  a  storm  in  Ten- 
nessce.  During  its  sessions,  meetings  had  been  held  f rom 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  indorsing  the  eom- 
promise measures  then  pending'  in  Congress*  A-  O.  P. 
NiehoLson  and  Aaron  V.  Brown,  who  had  been  prominent 
meiiibersof  tbc  convcntion,.repudtated  its  action.     Nicbol- 
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8on  attacked  the  address,  Brown  attacked  the  resolntions. 
BoCh  were  frightened.  Both  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
nuUifieatioti  and  seoession  with  intense  violence  and  fieroe 
▼ïtuperation.  The  passage  of  the  compromise  nicasures 
was  a  merit  of  the  Whigs ;  and  though  niany  Demoerats 
had  voted  for  tbem,  the  Demoerats  of  Tennessce  wei-e  in 
no  condition  t<^  av^ail  theiuselves  of  this  f  act.  Trousdale 
vas  compelled  t«>  bear  the  odium  wliich  gathcred  against 
his  party  beeause  of  the  Southern  Convention,  and  this 
"was  increased  by  a  vote  of  sympathy  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina  agitators  in  the  eonvention  that  nominated  him. 

AVilliam   B.   Campbell  was  put   forward  as   the   man 
to  rédeem  the   barnier  from   the   hands  of  a  candidate 
^whose    culminathig    feat   was    swimming    the   Musele 
Shoals/'     Ile  was  descendeil  from  a  line  of  distinguished 
Kevoliitionary  herocs.     He  finishcd  his  educatiön,  wlitch 
was  solid  and  liberal,  under  his  unele.  Governor  David 
Campbell  of  Virginia,  and  under  whose  supervision   he 
studied  Liw.     Ile  returncd  to  Tennessee,  and  in  1829  was 
elected  attorncy-gcncral,     In  1836  he  resigncd  his'scat  as 
a  niember  of  the  legislature,  and  as  captain  entcred  the 
Floviila  War,  through  which  he  fought  witli  honor.     In 
1833   hè  defeatcd  (ïenoral  Trousdale  for  Congi*ess,  and 
again  in  1839.     In  1841  he  was  clcctcil  without  opi>os^it1on. 
IIo  fought  galhmtly  through  the  Mexican  War  as  coloucl 
of  the  First  Regiment,  whose  desperate  bravery  won  for  it 
the  so1)riquet  of  **  The  Bloody  First"     Campbell  himself 
led  the  charge  at  Monterey,  and  his  troops  hoi.sted  the 
first  flag  on  tlie  walls  of  the  Mexican  eity.     This  was  jKïf- 
haps  the  most  brilliant  feat  of.  arms  aceómplished  during 
the  war.     The  form  of  Campbeirs  command  to  charge  — 
**Boys,  follow  me"  —  became  historie  and  was  also  the 
favorite  battle-cry  of  the  Whigs  during  tlie  eampaign  that 
elected   him  govemor.     In  1848  he  was  elected  circuit 
judge  by.the  legislature,  and  in  1851   he  was  nominateti 
by  accliimation  for  governor  by  the  Whigs, 
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Trootdale  and  Campbell  were  öast  in  the  same  moiild* 
Both  were  wen  of  pure  cbaracter,  of  high   purpose,  of 
ftem  integrity,  jx>8sett8ing  sound  practical  sense,  without 
brilliancy  of  parts  or  fluency  of  tongue,  and  both  were 
pouaervative  and  courageous.     ^^  Two  gamer  eocks,''  says 
one  writer^  ^  were  never  pittcd  against  each  other/*     The 
joint  debates  were  not  full  of  the  stirring  blows  which 
drew  crowds  to  liear  the  two  Browus,  and  there  was  none 
of  the  Hpurkle,  the  skill  in  fonue,  the  broad  carieature,  and 
the  resounding  huighter  that  distinguished  the  Polk-Jones 
cauvasses.     The  two  military  candiilatcs  arguetl  like  niarti* 
nets,  and  they  who  ^vere  the  most  licaillong  and  stormy  in 
battle  were  the  most  formal  and  punctilious  in  debate. 
Trousdale,  who   had  defeated  Neil  S.  Bro\^D  in  1849  by 
1,390  votes,  was  nowdefeatetl  by  Campliell  by  1,C60  votes. 
In   1852   the   National  Democratie   party   was  again 
thoroughly  unittMl  and  carried  ovcmt  State  in  the  Union 
exccpt  four  —  T4»nnessee  was  one  of  the  four.    Scott,  who 
was  objectionable  to  many  of  the  Whig»,  carried  the  State 
by  a  majority  of  1,880  votes,  in  spite  of  the  f  act  that  ^L 
P.  Gentry,  a  Whig  menilier  of  Congrèss,  made  a  speecri 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  Was 
dcolarcd  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  ever  delivered 
there.     The  Detuocrats  had  it  printed  in  pamphlet  fonn 
and  used  it  as  a  campaigii.  document     This  embittered 
the  Tennessce  Whigs,     #1.  C.  Jones,  then  in  the  Senate, 
supportcd   Scott    oarnestly.      The    year    foUowing,   the 
Jónes   faction   nominated  Gustavus  A.  Ilonry  as  tlieir 
candidate  for  the   governorslüp.     Ilenry   was   popuhirly 
ealled  "  The  Eagle  Orator  "  and  was  notcnl  for  the  flu- 
ency of  his  s|>eech,  the  brilliancy  of  bis  fancy,  aml  the 
dignity  of  his  declamaticm.     The  Democi*ats  nominated 
Andrew  Johnson,  an  East  Tennessean  who  had  served 
several  terms  in  Congress,  and  wKo,  bcginni'ng  hs  a  me- 
chanic,  had  slowly  risen  to  power  and  eminence  by  the 
strength  of  hh  characteri  the  force  of  'his  intellect,  and  the 
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aggressiveness  of  his  political  methods.  Nearly  eveiy 
promment  Democrat  iu  the 'State  was  opposed  to  him,  but 
he  was  uominated  almost  without  opposition.  He  ao» 
cepted  the  uomination  with  aliuost  cavsilier-liko  iniliffer- 
eneie  and  practioally  repudiated  the  phitforiu  whieli  had 
been  adoptod.  Johnson  had  certuiu  theories  uixin  fiational 
questions  which,  if  not  onginol,  wero  certainly  startling. 
This  cauvass  and  oU  subseqiieut  ones  wero  fought  out  uimiu 
questions  of  national  i>oliey,  Johnson  was  electc^l.  In 
1855  the  Whigs  hrought  forward  AI*  V.  Gentry,  but  his 
jiari  agailist  Seott  in  1852  had  not  been  forgiven.  More 
than  tliis,  the  slavery  question  was  beeoniing  daily  lêss 
p4>litieal  and  more  sectional,  and  Tênnessee  was  a  Southern 

f  SUito.     In  East  Tennessce,  where  there  were-no  shives,  sec- 

tionalism  w*as  less  devchqH>d.     Johnson  was  an  carnest 

.    Democrat,  and  stood  with  the  Southern  Deniocrats  ui>on 

\  the  questions  of  ctmstitutional  authority  growing  out  of 

the  Kansas-Nebraska  èiubroglio  and  tlieconipromise  nie;is- 
ures.     Ilis  ]>opularity  was  overwhehning  and  his  abilitie^ 

*  as  a  8tuni]vs|>eaker  were  8U))ereniiuent  even  in  a  school  of 

wliieh  Jones,  llenry,  and  Gentry  were  leading  niembei*s. 
The  hist  AVhig  victory  in  Tennessee  was  in  1852..  The 
alliance.with  the  Know-Nothing  movenient,  its  synipathies 
with  many  of  the  measures  of  the  new  but  rapidly.  groW- 
inrg  Kepübliean  party  in  the  North,  the  sectional  phase  of 
the  shivery  question,  were  all  instrunients  in  the  hands  of 
Andrew  Johnson  through  wh.ich  he  ceiuenteil  the  power 
of  the  Democratie  party  and  utterly  anuiliilated  the 
AVhigs   in   Tennessee.     In   185C   Buehanan  carried  the 

S  State  of  Tennessee  —  the  first   time  the  National  Deni- 

ocrats had  been  successf  ui  sinee  Jaekson*s  seeond  election. 
One  of  the  electors  för  the  State  at  large  uixin  the 
Buehanan  ticket  was  Isham  G.  IlaViLs.     By  the  universal 

}  cöncurrenee  of  the  Democratie  papers  he  contributed  more 

1  than  any  other  individual  to  the  successof  the  Democi*atLO 

\i  ticket     The  year  foUowing,  in  1857,  hewas  nominatcdby 
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tbe  Deinoorats  as  iheir  candidate  for  governor  —  tlie  fint 
wbo  had  ever  been  taken  froni  West  Tenuessee.    Agsunst 
him  the  Whigs,  or  as  it  had  no#  becomei  the  opposition 
party,  nominated  Uobert  Ilatton,  a  young  politieian  who 
bad  made  some  reputation  as  a  Fillmore  eh^ctor  the  year 
before.    Ilis  nomiuation  was  a  eause  of  surprise  to  many, 
and  of  indignation  to  the  fricnds  of  the  wayward  and 
brilliant  Ilaskell,.  who  addressed  the  nominating  oonven- 
tion  in  a  speech  full  of  eloquence  and  bittemcss.     Ilatton 
possessed  more  than  ordiuary  ability,  was  melluMlteal  and 
exact  in  his  methods,  and  singularly  high-minded.  and 
noble.    But  in  Ilarris,  who  was  put  forward  by  the  Dem» 
ocrats  as  a  ^^  matured  statesman/*  he  met  more  than  his 
match,     llistory  as  a  suienee  ean  deal  worthily  only  with 
tliat  which  lias  been  removed  by  the  lupse  of  time  and  the 
onwai*d  sweep  of  the  current  of  events  f rom  tlio  influcuee 
of  personal  prejudieoi  pailisan  consideratious,  and  the 
biased  judgmeut  which  comes  from  the  wrangling  and 
jarriug  conflicts  of  |x>Iitical  life.    Those  who  have  ügured 
in  scènes  which  are  passed  upon  by  the  historian,  and  who 
still  live  in  the  activity  of  the  present,  are  like  those 
spirits  of  whom  Virgil  tells  that  thcy  wander  restk^y 
upon   the  bauks  of  the  river  Styx,  uuable  to  pass  over 
until  their  bodies  in  the  earth  above  have  received  the 
last  ritiss  of  sepulture.     Isham  G.  Ilarris  still  lives,  the 
senior  senator  from  Tennessec.     A  man  of  stron^  feeling, 
the  time  has  notcome  whcn  his  enemies.eah  do  full  justice 
to  his  virtues  or  his  fricnds  view  his  faults  with  critical 
impartiality.     In  1857  he  aroused  a  dcgree  of  enthusiasm 
which  could  only  have  been  aroused  by  a  man  strong  of 
intellect  and  powerful  in  debate.     Ile  swcpt  like  a  whirl* 
wind  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  literally 
buricd   his  opi)onent  beueath  the  weight  of  a  majority 
greater  than  IkuI  been  given  any  candidate  in  Tennessee 
siuce  the  Ilarrison  eampaign  in  1840.     Ile  was  renomi* 
nated  in  185'9  and  made  the  canvass  with  John  Netherland, 
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a  briglit^  ^ttj,  and  j;eiiial  speaker,  bat  wh<s  like  Hattoii, 
was  liiia:ble  to  bear  up  against  the  ponderous  blows  of  bis 
opponent.  The  quéstious  wkich  were  debated  were  eaeh 
leading  in  a  direct  liüe  to  the  irrepressible  conflict 

In  18G0  a  sectional  eaniVidate,  as  tbc  Southern  leaders 
termed  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  elected.  The  Southern 
States  began  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  all  the  sen- 
ators and  reprcseut:itivcii  froiü  seccding  States  lof t  the 
capitoL  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  in  the  Scnate .  and 
who  from  the  first  had  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  seees* 
sion,  remaincd  at  Washington,  and  niany  leading  Tennes- 
seans,  such  as  Emerson  Etheridgo  and  W.  G.  Urownlow, 
gave  him  a  hearty  supi>ort.  Governor  llarris  called  an 
^  extra  session  of  the  legii^lature  to  meet  at  Naslivillè  on  the 

•  7th  of  Jani^ar}%  1801.     The  question  of  calling  a  state 

convention-  to  meet  at  Nashville  to  take  into  considcration 
the  seeession  of  Tennessee  from  the  Union  was  voted 
upon  by  the  people  on  the  9th  of  Febmary,  18G1,  and 
defeated.  On  the  12th  of  April,  Fort  Sumler  was  *fired 
npon.  A  great  number  of  Tennesseans  wl^se  tnfditions 
reached  back  to  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  were  vio- 
lentlyopiK>sed  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  These  had 
hoped  for  a  peaceful  settlcmcnt  of  the  question.  The 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  was  at  once  foliowed  by  a  proc- 
lamation  from  President  Lincoln  calling  for  75^000  vol- 
.  nnteers.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  was  again  called 
-  together  in  extra  session^  and  the  question  of  .seecssión  was 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  8th  of  June.  John 
BeU.and  other  leading  Coüstitutional  Unionists  declarcd 
for  seecssión  and  it  was  overwhelmingly  carried.  Qn  the 
18th  of  June  the  legislaiture  met,  and  on  the  24 th  of  June 
Govemor  Harris  issued  a  prodamation  dissol  ving  the  ties 
which  bound  Tennessee  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  period  of  the  war  was  practically  a  blank,  in  so  f  ar 
as  the  history  of  TeHnessee  is  ctmcemed.  With  the  close 
of  the  war  an  entirely  new  era  began  —  the  era  in  which 
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we  live,  Taiied  of  late  by  the  Bpirit  of  industrial,  con^ 
niercial,  social,  and  political  ch^uge  whicIiU  emphasized 
by  the  establishment  of  mauufacturing  cnterprises,  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities,  the  building  of  railroad^  the 
iniprovement  in  public  schools,  and  tlie  election  of  new 
nicn  to  office,,  men  whose  nienit)i*ics  do  not  reach  l>aek  tQ 
the  bittcrness-  of  the  ante-bcUum  pcriud.     . 

If  we  review  the  history  of  Teiuiessee  from  this  póint, 
we  shall  be  struck  by  8evei*al^faets,  curious  in  thcmselyes 
and  fiattering  to  state  pride.    The  history  of  Tennessee 
is  an  epitonie  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,     lts 
financial  history  is  the  ilnanoial  history  of  the  general 
govérnment,  even  to.  an  embryonic  system  such  as  we 
now  have  in  the  natioual  banks.     The  general  avidity 
with  whieh  intemal  iniprovements  were  pushed  forward 
after  the  completion  of  the  Ërie  Canal  found  its  reflex  in 
Tennessee.     The  slow  and  logical  devclopnient  of  popula- 
tion  nnder  the  infliienec  of  govemmeutid  ideas,  alrcady 
fuUy  niatured  and  expanded,  is  made  more  clearly  com* 
prehcnsible  than  ui)on  the  brdader  field  of  the  continent. 
The  history  of  parties  in  Tennessee  is  the  history  of  par* 
ties  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  splte  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
resul ts  aehieved  were  tlic  same,  the  eauses  whieh  produced 
the  Whig  imrty  in  Tennessee  were  parallel  but  not  the 
same  eauses  whieh  producetl  the  Whig  party  in  American 
politics.     We  find,  af  ter  the  formation  of   parties,  the 
same  paHisan  raiicor,  the  same  sudden  changes  of  popu- 
lar  sentiment,  the  same  altern.'itions  in  party  supremacy 
whieh  we  fiml,  not  in  other  Southern   or  Southwcsteni 
St'ites,  and  indeed  in  very  few  of  the  Easteru.SUites,  but 
in  the  country  at  large.     We  find  here  all  the  parapher- 
nalia  and  insignia  whieh  distinguish  great  political  battles, 
—  the  ardent  elo(|ucnee,  the  jiersoiial  courage,  the  thor- 
ough  knowledge  of  political  literature,  the  arts,  the  trieks, 
the  surprises  of  foi*eu>iic   display,   the  enthusi:ism  and 
vehemence  of  desperate  determination,  the  remorseless  . 
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traroplmg  down  of  ihB  weak«  the  exalting  o(  ihe  steadfast 
auil  tho  streng,  tlio  glittoring  pageaiiti  and  ostontatioiit 
exultatious  of  vietoryi  and  the  stout-liearted  acceptance  of 
dcfeat.  Even  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  had 
already  heen  foreshadowed  in  this  State.  In  one  of  the 
dehatea  which  took  place  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  cve  of  the  war,  when  a  great  Tenuessean  was  niakhig 
a  profound  and  eloquent  argument  agaiust  the  doctrine 
of  secession,  he  was  taunted  with  having  come  from  a 
State  which  was  *^bom  in  secession  and  rocked  in  the 


i '  cradle  of  revolütion," 


'  i  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  trained  in  such  a  school  should 

j  have  risen  to  places  of  great  distinction  on  a  field  which 

^  gave  them  mei^eiy  an  enlarged  scope  for  the  exercise  of 

I  ]  their  talents.     Virginia  and  Massaelmsctts  are  the  ouly 

{  *    States  which  have  furnished  more  names  that  stand  highcr 

-  on  the  National  Kóll  öf  Ilonor  than  Tennessee.     Not  to 

,  meution  Tennesscans  who,  like  Tipton  of  Indiana,  IIous- 

i  ;  ton  of  Texas,  Benton  of  Missouri,  Garland  and  Sevicr 

,  and  Ilindman  of  Arkansas^  Claiborneof  LouisiaiiVH^^i^^y 

'  Wattcrson  of  Kentueky,  Sharkcy  and  Yerger  of  Missis- 

sippi,  (Jivin  of  C:üifi>rni:i,aud  Admrral  Farlnigut,  atUiinvd 
influence  and  celebrity  either  locai  or  national  in  other 
States,  Tennessee  has  gtVeh  the  national  government  a 
numbcr  of  presidènts  and  cabiuct  oflioera  cntirely  out  of 
pro}x>rtion  to  its  wcalth  and  population.  Gcorge  W. 
Campbell  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  undcr  Ikladison. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  president  from  1829  to  1837.  John 
•  H.  Eaton  was  seeretary  of  war  under  Jackson.  Felix 
•  Grundy  was  attomey-gcneral   under  Van  Buren.  .  John  * 

Bell  was  secretary  of  war  under  Ilarrison   and  Tyler. 
Cave  Johnson  was  postmaster-general  undcr  Polk,  and  . 
Polk  himself  was  president  from  1845-  to  1849.     Aaron    * 
jj  V.  Brown  was  i^stmaster-general  under  Buchanan.     Ten- 

I  nessee  has  furnished  the  House  of  Representatives  twö 

;  speakers,  —  Bell  and  Polk,  and  the  Senate  one  presiding 
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offioer  in  Uio  porton  of  II.  L.  White  in  1832.    Anclrew 
Johnson  was  viee-prusidoiit  froni  tho  4th  of  Msroh^  18G5| 
to  tlió  15th  of  April  the  samo  year,  wlieu  he  beoauie  prcsi* 
dent  and  scrved  until  18G9.    In  addition  to  tlüs,  Tennes» 
see  lias  liad  two  uusuccessf  ui  caudidates  for  the  vioe-presi* 
deucy,  Jaiues  K.  Polk  in  1840,  and  A.  J.  Donelson,  on 
tho  ticket'  with  FiUtnore  in  1856,  and  two  unsuccessful 
caudidates  for  the  presideney,  IL  L.  AVhite  in  1836,  and 
John  Bell  in  1860.     John  Catron  was  on  the  suprème 
beiieh  of  the  United  States  froin  1837  to  1865.    Joseph 
Andei^n  was  the  iirst  eouiptroUer  of  the  United  States 
froni  1815  to  1836.    Williain  B.  Lewis  was  second  auditor 
from  1829  to  1845.     Daniël  Graham  was  register  of  the 
treasury  froni  1847  to  1849,  and  A.  A.  Hall  from  1849  to 
1850.     S.  D.  Jacobs  was  first  assistaut  }>ostmaster-{;cneral 
from  1851  to  1853.     In  addition  to  this  Tennessce  has 
furnished  innumerable  represcntatives  to  the  di])lomatio 
servieö  abroad  —  two  of  theni,  üeorge  W.  Campbell  and 
Neil  S.  Browh,  to  the  same  eourt,  Russia.    Most  of  these, 
however,  played  thcir  jmrt  uj)on  the  broader  field  of  na- 
tional  ]M>litics,  and  though  tlieir  famè  was  suflioieutly 
gpK'ndid  to  emcrge  above  tho  liiuits  of  ^  mercly  loi*al  and 
teniiHirary  distinetion,  they  ait)  of  itn}>ortaneé  in  a  history 
such  as  this  only  in  so  far  as  they  influence  the  eurrent  of 
)H>litics  within  the  boniidH  of  the  State.    Another  curiöus 
feature  in  Tennossee  history  is  the  numbpr  of  8tix>ngly 
8tim|)eil  and  even  bizarre  individualities  which  have  either 
lived  here  or  been  produced  within  its  limits.     Henry  S. 
Foote,  thé  wonderful  Tamerlane  of  South  western  politics, 
who  ran  a  muek  at  all  the  world,  lived  part  of  his  life  in 
Tenncssee  and  rept*esented  one  of  its  districts  in  tlie  Con- 
fetlcmte  Congrcss.    Jere  Clemens,  the  Alabama  senator, 
the  Texas  warrior,  the  author  of  sevci-al  delightful  books 
and  novcls  of  adventure,  and  wliom  W.  L.  Yancey  dubbed 
a  **political   Ilessian,"  lived  for  a  time  in  Tennessce. 
After  the  war  Albeit  Pike,  the  record  of  whose  life  faith* 
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fully  told  would  niake  a  cbanniog  acidition  to  ^^The  Talet 

of  the  Alhambra«**  removed  to  Metnphis.    John  Mitchel^ 

the  stoniiy  Irish  patriot,  once  lived  in  this  State. 

;  \  The  qüaintest,  the  most  stnking,  the  roost  original  fig-. 

cl  ure  in  Southwestern  history  wals  David  Crockett.    Brown- 

I  low,  the  iighting  parson,  the  eaustic  writer,  the  politician, 

)  was  a  Teniiessean  —  govemor  and  senator.     The  fillibus* 

tering  cxi>editions  just  preceding  the  war  were  .fiill  of 

romantic  episodes.     The  leacling  ligui*e  in  them  was  AVil- 

Ij  liani  Walker,  the  **Grey-cyed  man  of  Destiny,"  whose 

!  ^  exploits  in  Nicaragua  for  a  tiine  attraeted  the  .g:ize  of 

i^  Euro|)e  and  America,  and  whose  sail  and  tragic  fate  Ikis 

1  been  dcseribed  in*  the  glowiiig  and  sensnons  \\»rse  of  Joa- 

^  quin  Miller.     Walker  was  a  Tennessèan.     The  war  be- 

;  '         tween  the  States  bronght  to  the  surface  many  men  of 

8th>ng  eharacter  and  prononnced  individnality.     But  the 

most  brilliaht,  the  most  original,  the  most  attractive,  the 

most  dashing  of  all  was  N.  B  Forrest,  a  Tenncssean.  Joe 

C.  Gnild^  the  odd  wag  and  the  qnaiiit  humorist,  whose  mem- 

ory  still  lives  in.  the  tniditiohs  of  the  ^tóry-teller  and  tlio 

anecilote-monger,  was  a  Tenncssean.  Balie  Peyton,  the  j)er- 

ipatetie  )K>litician  and  brilliant  orator,  was  a'  Tenncssean. 

The  {>eriod  f  rom  182G  to  1 8G0  wa^  an  era  of  great  men  and 

great  orators.  The  style  of  oratorywas  charaeteristic  and 

nearly  always  brilliant,  —  f  uil  of  fire  and  gorgeous  flights 

of  fancy  and  rhetorical  adoniment.    Gus  Ilcnry  was  **The 

Eagle  Orator."     James  C.  Joncs  was  a  figure  of  national 

prominenee,  and  was  frequently  suggcsted  as  a  eandidate 

for  the  presidency  by  leading  papers  outside  of  the  State. 

George  W.  Jones  was  of  ten  suggested  as  a  fit  ean^lidate 

for  speaker.     M.  P.  Gentrj'  was  a  lea<ler  in  Congrcss  and 

an  orator  of  the  first  magnitude.     After  his  firsi  s]>cech 

in  Congress,  John  Quiney  Adams,  who  took  pleasure  in 

.    obserying  new  mombers  of  'Congress,  declared  that  hc  was 

**tlie  groatest  natural  orator  in  •  Congress.**     Landon  C. 

Ilaynes,  the  Confederate  senator,  was  also  noted  for  the 
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dazadiDg  brillianoy  of  Lis  rhetoric  At  the  Baltiroore  Con* 
Tention  of  1852^  Gideon  J.  PiUow  of  Tennessee  received 
twenty-five  votes  for  the  vice-presidency ;  and  at  the  Ciu^ 
oinnati  Convention  of  1856,  A,  V.  Brown  received  tweuty- 
nine  votea  for  the  same  Jiomination. 

Tennessee  had  a  eommanding  influence  in  the  South- 
west by  virtue  of  its  intellectual  supremacy.  But  thia 
was  increased  and  strengtbencd  by  the  suet*ess  whieh  at- 
tended  Tennesseans  who  renioyed  to  other  States.  From 
thia  caiue  the  8obri(|uot  of  "Motlicr  of  Southwestem 
Statesmen.'*  Another  title  of  ten  quoted  was,  **  Volunteer 
State.*'  Tennessee  carricd  on  ahnost  single-handetl  the 
Cfeek  War.  It  won  the  battle  of  New  Orlcans.  It  eon- 
tributed  more  than  its  share  to  the  success  of  the  Mcxican 
Wan  In  1840  thero  was  a  requisition  for  2,400  volun- 
teers.  Thirty  thousand  ofTercd  thcir  services.  From  tlie 
time  when  Citx'kett  and  Autry  upheUl  the  honor  of  the 
State  at  the  Ahimo,  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Tennes- 
seans have  been  noted  for  the  promptness  with  which  they 
are  ready  to  face  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  war.  They 
are  also  notcd  for  their  intense  love  for  tlieir  native  State 
which  they  carry  to  the  end.  Perhaps  the  glorious  posi- 
tion  which  the  State  bas  held  in  both  military  and  civil 
life  since  the  tinrè  of  Sevicr  may  have  had  some  influence 
upon  this  natural  and  uoble  feeling. 
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M  BonefOf t»  books  of  lef erenee,  and  the  genend  hUtonet  of  bankt 
and  the  chnrches  are  not  included*  In  addition  to  thofte  here  given, 
all  the  Journal»  of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Coiincilt  of  the  ▼ariooi 
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anthorities  consulted. 
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J.  H.  McDavitt,  judge  Eli  Shelby  Hammond,  Mr.  J.  P.  Young,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  L.  Brinkley  of  .Memphis. 

Correspondente  of  General  James  Robertson  in  two  volumes,  ex- 
tendiiïg  fn>m  4th  of  November,  IT^M  to  July  .10, 1814.  (Vol.  i.  fitim 
Kovcmber  4^  1784  to  Jauuary,  1705.     Vol.  ii.  jirobably  lost.)     Thi* 
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The  Annals  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  Early  Western  His- 
tory.  Edited  by  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Drake,  vol.  i..  April  to  December, 
1878.    Nashville,  1878.  . 

Old  Times  in  West  Tennessee.  By  a  Descendant  of  one  of  the 
First  Settlers.    Memphis,  1873. 

Hbiory  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
aissippi  by  the  three  Great  European  Powers,  Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britiun,  and  the  Subsequcut  Occupation,  Settlement,  and  Ez- 
iension  of  Civil  Government  by  the  United  States  until  the  Year 
1816.    By  John  W.  Monette,  M.  D.    2  vob.    New  York,  1816. 
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Thé  Hiftocy  «ld  Geography  of  tbe  Missistippi  Vallej.    By ' 
thj  Flint.    2  toIs.  ib  oiie.    Cincinnati  and^Boston,  1833. 

The  MiflsistiptM  Questioa  Fairlj  Stated  and  the  Viewi  of  thoie 
who  clamor  for  War  examined.  In  Se?eii  Letten.  Bjr  CamiUm. 
Philadelphia,  1803. 

£linwood:  Charter»  Rules,  RegtilatioDS,  afid  By-Lawi  of  Eb»- 
wood  Cemetery  Association  of  Meiuphis.  Huttorj  of  the  Cemetery. 
Biographical  Sketches.  Attracttve  Mouumenta.  Kames  ol  Pio» 
prietors.     Mcmphis,  1874. 

Do  Soto  and  the  £arly  Settlenient  of  Memphis.  By  J.  M..KeaU 
ing,  in  tlie  Southern  Monthly  Magazine  for  Janiiary,  1881. 

Old  FolkB'  Ilistorical  Record,  from  October»  1874,  to  September, 
1875.     Memphis,  1875. 

Grant  from  the  Ori^ual  Proprietort  to  the  Citnéns  of  Memphia 
(Broadside  issued  in  1828),  signed  by  John  Overton,  John  C.  Me- 
Leiuore,  Gcorge  Winchester,  and  William  Winchester. 

Tlte  lliatory  of  the  City  of  Memphis,  bcing  a  compihition  of  tho 
most  important  duciiments  and  historical  évents  connected  with  the 
purchase  of  its  territory,  laying  off  of  the  city  and  early  aettlement. 
Also  *'  Old  Times  ra|)crs."    By  James  D.  Davis.    Memphis,  1873. 

Ilistory  of  the  City  of  Memphis',  Tennessee.  By  J.  "hL  Keating. 
Syracnse,  N.  Y.    1888  (Öctbbèr).» 

A  ilistory  of  the  Dctection,  Conviction,  Life,  and  Designs  of  Jofaa 
'  A.  Murrell,  the  Great  Western  Land  Pirate,  together  with  his  sy»» 
tem  of  villainy  and  plan  for  ezcitiug  a  Ncgro  Rebellion,  with  a  catar 
loguc  of  the  nanies  of  445  of  his  Mystic  Clan,  fellows  and  foliowen» 
and  their  cfforts  for  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Virgil  A.  Stewart,  a 
yoiing  uian  who  detected  him.  To  which  is  addcd  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  V.  A.  Stoiv-art  By  Augustus  Q.  Walton,  £sq.  1835. 
The  Ilistory  of  Virgil  A.  Stewart  alnd  his  Ad  ventures  in  capturing 
and  exposing  the  grcat  ^  Western  Land  Pirate  "  and  hb  Gang,  etc., 
compiled  by  H.  R.  Iloward.    New  York,  1836. 

A  Refutation  of  the  Charges  against  Mathew  Clanton,  together 
with  an  Ezposition  of  the  Charactcr  of  Xirg^  A.  Stewart,  its  Author* 
By  Mathew  Clanton.  Piltsburgh,  Miss.  Printed  by  John  J*  Hamil- 
ton.     1835. 

Nashville  Orthopolitan.  October  to  January,  1845,  Joly  to  Octo- 
bcr,  18^16. 

Speech  delivered  by  James  C.  Jones  at  the  Clay  Whig  Meeting  ai 
Nashville  on  the  8th  of  April,  1818.     Lebanon,  .1848. 

Address  of  Ez-Govemor  Aaron  V.  Brown  before  the  Democratit 
Association  of  NashviÜe,  24th  of  Jnne,  1856.    Nashville,  1856. 
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A  Hisloiy  of  tlie  Lila  of  General  WUliam  TfouacUle  QSS.).  By 
J.  A.  Trbusdale. 

TiTiUiiuii  Blount  Bj  M.  J.  Lamb.  Magazine  of  American  Hia- 
tory»  Tot  xüL  p.  313. 

The  NamtiTe  of  Colonel  David  Faïining  (A  Torj  in  the  Revoln. 
üonary  War  with  Great  Britaiu)»  giviug  an  account  of  liia  AdTenturet 
ili  Xorth  Caroiina*  f rom  1775  to  1783,  aa  written  by  hiuiielf»  with  an 
Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notei.    (Reprint)    New  York,  18G5. 

A  Topographical  Ucscripüou  of  the  Wc«tcm.Territory  of  North 
America.  By  Gilbert  tmlay,  a  Captain  in  the  American  .<Vrmy  dur» 
mg  the  war  and  Commissiuiier  for  laying  out  UuuU  in  the  bock  setUe* 
menta.    dd  edition.    Loudou,  17U7. 


NEWSPAFERS. 

Thé'KnoxriUe  Register,  5  NoTember,  1,791,  to  31Jnly,  17d5  ;  10 
March,  1830,  to  19  Fébruary,  1834  ;  8  May,  1849,  to  9  Jnly^  1850. 

Impartial  Review  and  Cuuiberhmd  Repository  (NashTille),  Febm* 
•ry,  1805,  to  December,  1808. 

NashvUle  Whig,  1  November,  1814,  to  20  November,  1815;  21 
Koviembcr,1815,to  15  Augiist,  1818  ;  1  January,  1823^  to  29  Dceein* 
ber,  1824 ;  9  January  to  31  December,  1838  ;  2  October  to  31  De* 
eember,  1839 ;  6  January  to  30  December,  1840 ;  1  January  to  31 
December,  1841 ;  3  Januaïy  to  31  December,  1842  ;  3  January  to  30 
December,  1843 ;  2  January  to  28  December,  1844 ;  1  January  to 
31  December,  1846. 

The  Chirion  and  Teunessee  Gazette  (Nashville),  10  September, 
1820,  to  29  August,  1821.  (On  20  Fébruary,  sub-titlo  was  discon* 
tinued.) 

Nashville  Gazétte,  26  May,  1819,  to  2  July,  1821. 

Jackson  Gazette  (Jackson,  Tennessee),  May,  1824,  to  Juné,  1826  ; 
Jnnc,  1828,-  to  September,  1830. 

National  Bauner  and  Nashville  Whig,  3  January  to  28  December,' 
1827  ;  1  January,  1828,  to  29  December,  1829  ;  1.  January  to  31  De« 
eember,  1830 ;  2  Jamiary  to  30  December,  1835 ;  4  January  to  22  . 
August,  1837,  when  it  was'ünited  with  the  Repuliliean  and  contin- 
ued  uuder  the  title  of  Republican  Banner  to  30  December,  1837. 

Nashville  Republican  and  State  Gazette,  8  January  to  30  Decem* 
ber,  1828  ;  1  Decehiber,4831,  to  31  December,  1832  ;  2  January  to 
13  November,  1834,  and  Nashville  Republican  to  30  December^ 
1834. 

Southern  Statesman  (Jackson,  Tennessee),  5  Fel^rOalry,  1831|  to 
22  September,  1833.  izedbyGoOglc 
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Ktttional  Banner  and  NashTiUe  Dailj  AdTertiser,  Juuuaj  to  21 
Oetobcr,  1833. 
Tha  KaleiduMope  (NathTÜle),  18  July,  1888,  to  24  Jol/.  1834. 

NfuhfiUe  Republican»  1  Jamiary  to  31  Deoember,  1835 ;  2  Jailii- 
Aiy  to  IG  December,  1836. 

Coiuiueicial  Tmucript»  Tot  L  irom  Januarj  2  to  Deeember  31, 
1830. 

Dailjr  BepubUcftn  Banner  (NaihfiUe),  1  Januarj  to  31  Deeember, . 
1839. 

Noshvillo  Union,  2  Janultfy  to  30  December,  1830 ;  January  to  28 
December,  l&U). 

Tbe  Wkig  Banner  (Nasbville,  a  eampaign  publicatton).  13  May 
to  20  July,  1843 ;  11  May  to  26  Octöber,  laiG. 

The  Spirit  of  ^70  (NashviUe,  a  eampaign  publication).  25  April 
to  20  Octobcr,  iai4  ;  O  April  to  20  August,  iai7. 

Democratie  Statesman,  (Nashville,  a  eampaign  publication).  12 
April  to  O  September,  1845. 

The  Peliticiim  (Nashville,  a  eampaign  publication).  18  April  to 
10  October,  1845 ;  17  Octobcr,  1815,  to  10  April,  1840. 

The  Politician  and  Weckly  Niishvillo  Wbig  (a  cam|)aign  publica- 
tion). 2  April  to  17  Octobcr,  1840 ;  O  Octobcr,  1840,  to  9  April, 
1847 ;  10  April  to  O  Octobcr,  1847  ;  8  Octobcr,  iai7,  to  31  Marcb, 
1848. 

Rough  and  Ready  (Nashville,  a  eampaign  publication).  8  AprQ 
to  3  September,  iai7  ;  1  July  to  14  Octobcr,  1848. 

Nashville  True  Whig  and  Weékly  Commercial  Reguter,  5  April 
tó  27  September,  1850  ;  4  Octobcr,  la'jO,  to  28  March,  1851. 

Memphis  Daily  Appcal,  4  July  to  24  December,  1854  ;  1  July  to 
10  December^  1855  ;  1  January  to  O  Junc,18ü0  ;  23  August,  1850, 
to  10  June,  1857 ;  18  Juiie,  1857;  to  24  l^Iarch,  1858  ;  1  January  to 
£0  December,  185D  ;  1 -January  to  27  Juue,  1801. 

WccUy  Appcal,  (Memphis).  21  May,  1851,  to  11  January,  1851 ; 
21  December,  1850,  to  25  December,  1800. 

Memphis  Daily  Eagle  and  £uquirer,  3  January  to  12  August, 
1855. 

Nashville  Daily  Gazétte,  Januar)-,  1858,  to  December,  1801  (iiw 
clusive). 

Tlie  Opposition.  (A  eampaign  document  designcd  to  support 
John  Netherland  for  the  goTcrnorship.)  First 'numbèr  appeared3 
May,  and  bist  20  July,  1850. 
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botmtt  «c  laoii 

Aciol  ObllvkNi,M,9i. 

A«Umi,  Frof.  Herlwrt  B.,  191  (note). 

Adiuiaaion,  «uim  of  optfi^tlÜOtt  l0|  U7|  188. 

AdTenttt»,  Tlie,  111. 

AdTOcaU.    See  PiMfbui. 

Mtukf  flrst  ttosmboat  at  Memphli,  311. 

AbuoMice,  Batl«  of,  31, 21G. 

AlpxauJ«r,  AiImu  R.,  3UU. 

Aiifii  Uw  oi  léUs,  au. 

AiubrUUT,  0. 

AinericMi  ttjr«t<*in,  278. 

AuuiaeiiieiiU,  lüT. 

Autlonoii,  Alexuider,  224. 

An.lerioii,  Uovernor  ClMrli«,  9i  OIÜO,  4LU 

AIlJtfr•ol^  Jowph,  IMl,  4l3w 

Aiuleraon,  Pjtttou,  üó». 

Arbuthuot,  0. 

ArmttroiiKv  Robert,  374. 

Atbury,  It'iAlion,  uuoted,  '8A,  173,  tTS,  t75| 

is3,  IS? ;  Um  diary,  111,  182;  at  Eam- 

■ey*0  liouM.  18*2. 
AMhtr'ê  Sution,  118;  looêUoo,  tHOl 
Athlev,  Lord,  a 
Awoi-ufiou.    .SVf  Wataiifft. 
Asmimptiou,  Fort,  BienviUt  aft,  It ;  b«llt| 

313. 
Anylumt,  building  of,  300l 
Alheiis,270. 
Attoru/y-Keiionü,  IM. 
Autlioritie»,  li«t  of,  444MCL 
Atttry  U  tbo  Alaiuo,  445w 

Biily;  8ylre^>ter,  3ia 

BUoh,    HezekiAh,    88,    218  {    MMMbUwt 

the  church,  2*^ ;  removad,  221 ;  praridant 

of  Ur«viie  Coll(«ga,  231. 
BaIi-Ii,  Jaiiif  t,  •J'JU. 
hjuik  of   Teiiiu^ttiMs  2S8;   H.  Lb  Wldta, 

pn*Hid«*iit,  'J.'»S ;  doea  uoi 

pii)-iiit>iit,  'iik>. 
Baiik  of  tho  SUt«  of  T<>nne«iM  (1820), 

Ortioo  chiiiff«Nl  to,  2(i3  i  White*t  charta, 

2ti2 ;  Ja('ksou*t  protest,  2(i3 ;  oppoaml  by 

CarroU,  '3.3;  a  failure,  2*)!* ;  Carroll  •l^^ 

seats  wiiidinff  it  up,.2GG ;  irregOlaritieaia, 

wi ;  woiind  üp«  2Ui. 
Bauk  of  the  State  of  Tenaetaee  (1K31),  2C7. 
BM)k  of  tbe  State  of  TtonnoMee  (183.sk  ob- 

i^cU  of,  237,  2C8;  oppoaad  by  MaU  B. 


located,  270;  Mia  af  atato  »o»4i,  971} 

diantiaf  aoUoa,  27 1 1  CauMm  au,  S71 1  laaé 
to  furthar  aaoanjun,  273 1  «oa»d  «fs 
273 ;  laauea  McaivabU  fof  taiaa,  274t  ém» 
pü«lt<»rauf,  uuiuatly  traaied,  274  (  *«  aler» 
lluff  bouda,**  9U7 ;  diradora  rajadad  bf 
the  Si'iiate  in  lt4l,  41U. 

Bank  at  UallAtiu  and  oUmt  plaiiaa,  S08L 

Baiiknint  Uw,  411. 

Bante,  aji. 

B^rret,  IVter,  140. 

Buriug  teacher  out,  181. 

BuTow,  WMliiiHtton,  37S. 

Il  irt«m,  SaiiiucI,  i:t2,  133,  ISI. 

Il  ittut^*  M  MfuiiOiia.    St€  Mwl-bar. 

Bisui,  HuiiM>U,2l. 

Ut^n,  WilUaui.  21,  20,  M,  321. 

Beau^a  cabin,  6, 20 ;  looatioa  al,  tl  t  MM» 
21. 

Beard,  John,  kUla  ludian  ehlafa,  1S7. 

Be«tty*a  aatUewanfc   la  McH^lfj  '^ 
31Ck 

B  Hlford  Coanty,  aalt  ia,  270. 

iWelow,  E.,  yrX 


Bell,  John,  357,  401; 
•ysteui,  STil ;  onpoaea  Oruady  te  1827. 
3U2;  akeUh  of,  3G3 ;  alfcted  to  tha  U.  B. 
Senate,  9ü3  ;  oppoaed  by  JarkMa,  301 ; 
01obe*a  attack  oo,  3l»7;  rivalry  wltb 
Polk,  3(i7 ;  driven  Into  oppoHtion,  d^  % 
hu  deüifO),  3i» ;  hia  p»>litical  record,  3C8, 
3U5;  hi«  speech  of  Mty,  1.'<33.3(»;  ra- 
turued  to  Coiifrreat  without  oppocitioa» 
370 ;  d«*feated  for  speaker,  371 ;  Cauidy 
letter,  372 ;  enmity  affaiiiKt  Polk«  377 ;  . 
nromiuent  Democrat,  37H ;  anrtaJna 
White,  3(V;:  New  Wlile,  370;  ob  Polk*t 
aiMreiw.  3S| ;  builda  Whiff  cal»in  at  NmH- 
Tillt>,  3S.'» ;  sp«>e(>lieii  in  ls¥K  ^<  i  l««ader 
of  Whiff  Jiinto,.  «13  ;  attacka  Polk  te 
lA4i,  4i:» ;  rote  for  U.  S.  M'nator,  4:tf ;  diw 
rlan«a  for  •ert'iiHiiW,  440;  «vrrtary  «4 
war,  442 ;  candidata  for  pnaklency,  30A| 
443. 

BentoQ  Coanty,  311. 

Beuton,  Jetaa,  duel  with  Carroll,  255; 
aettlt>»Tipton  Couuty,  aiC :  Cestimony  aa 
to  mouth  of  Wolf  Rirer,  319,  334 ;  es:a»- 
miMioher  to  lay  off  road.  JTl ;  hh  hatrv4 
of  J44ka>Hi,  3i;i  ;  his  pamphlet,  361  ;'CffM 
with  Jvkson  in  M*mphis3Cl. 

Benton,  Thomas  II.,  322,442. 

Beitia,-WiUiam^3ll. 
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Blckfoffd,W.A.,SSl 

BieuvilW  »tUck«  CuklnBira,  VL 

Binl.  Coltinrl,  biukU  fort  o«  Uolftoa,  It 

Black  ISots  1^ 

BU^kburm  GiOmw,  230. 

BUir,  Johu,  ÏM. 

BLdr.  John,  3üG. 

BUtlMc,  Anthoay,  rum  teondarj  Um  Ib 
Ejut  TeuuMa««,  32;  naUu  «kpartur» 
frou  CumberUua,  190 ;  builde  furt,  1:M  ; 
oppoiTA  Hopcwell  Tiestjr,  1-IU;  letter  to 
&rvier,  IM  i  külod,  lal ;  two  «nu  kiü«l, 

Bleüdoe,  Iamc,  106;  Justic*  of  th*  peaoe, 
133 ;  fort  at  Blcd«oe*0  Lick,  IM. 

BltftLue't  Lick,  lu8. 

Blea«ue*«  StoUün,  118 ;  location  of,  1201 

BliKk-Uou&e,  nu. 

Blouiit  C'oU.'Re,  '2M. 

Blouiit,  Willie,.JuJffe,  200;  dected  gov- 
eruur.'iüü  ;  urg^t  8*^>ier  to  appoiut  Jack- 
•ou,  *i.'ill;  sketch  of.  'iüU ;  «rrvicc»  duriug 
tl.e  Creek  War,  'JM;  ou  canal  iu  New 
Tork,  'J7C ;  caudiUate  for  goveruor  iu  ISS!, 

Blouut,  WilUam,  d.Mpprovea  Uopewell 
Treaty.  131»,  140 ;  terntorial  Kovenior, 
148;  LU  cliarocter,  148  ;  hi«  ftduiinintra- 
tion,  149 ;  decrived  by  the  Ind'aiu,  152, 
löó;  reprimauds  liobert^on,  i*>';  mem- 
ber  of  Coostitutioual  Conveutiou,  18C; 
U.  8..  •eiiator,  187. 

Bluffa,  B&tlle  of,  \'X ;  decidee  fUe  of  Cum- 
bcrUud  tettleiueut,  1'J7. 

Bolivar,  ami ;  canal  to,  387. 

Bolivar,  Sixnon,  SiMÏ. 

Booue,  Daniël,  identified  wtth  Southwest, 
1 1  ;  éxplontioiM  of,  14 ;  at  Sycamore 
Shoah,  18,  *:*>,  X\  11'i  ;  cuU  worde  on  a 
tree,  'io ;  at  B«-ui*e  cahin,  'Jli ;  paaaee 
(hrouffh  Eaat  Tenneuee  to  Kentucky, 
1*9 ;  why  he  entennl  the  wUdemeae,  111 ; 
B>Tón*e  UiM>«  on,  U'J. 

B^oiioUCrvek,  & 

B»ne,  John.  Xk 

Bor.u«bry  Imich,  i|n>onuice  of,  hi  North 
Cii^.lin*,."ii»:  iu  art  of  17T7,  50;  confu- 
•i^  of.  4*.»,  ll<>;  bet  ween  Tenueaeee  end 
MisstihAippi,  31.'».  * 

Bjwmin.  TlKUiiia.  221. 

B('v<r«  Crvek.  Htttle  of,  61 

BradUiir)',  John.  .'«•9. 

Bruidiug,  aboliiion  of,  urged  bf  Canoir, 

Broadhead,  Daniel,  atora  al  Ohio  FaUa, 
177. 

Br-.vihom.    See  Kentucky  Flat. 

Brinkley,  R.  C.  Z<7. 

Browii.  Aaron  V.,  uominated  for  goremor, 
4Jt\  4.'iO  ;  partner  of  Polk,  42C;  member 
of  B-ichan^n*s  cahiiiet,  44'J  ;  aa  »  atump 
speaker.  4/7  ;  trK*k  of  dehate,  427;  atyle 
of  ontory,  4'.'7  ;  Moiint  Pi^irth  metanhor, 
4-J7,  4:r.* ;  eU-rfMl,  4> :  ridiiic  on  JiM*k- 
ann*a  ha«-k,  431  ;  at  S«Mithi'ni  r«Hiven* 
tion,  430;  rAiHlhlave  for  >kv-prt««ident, 
44^ 

Brown,  Jacob,  «HtltHi  on  Nollichurky,  31 ; 
member  of  Conimitt«»é  of  Tïürti'en,  34 ; 
IncTvaAea  hia  pim-hane  of  Unda,  '.Vk 

Bmm-n,  Jjunea,  3U$,  315;  bia  itage  lioe, 


Browa,  Joi#pli,  ffelesMad  hf  Sevier,  19|l 

lUI;  captuiwl  by  ÜMliaua,  lU);  lead^  êa^ 

peditiou  agMuat  NickoJMrk,  13tk 
Brovku,  Neü  H,,  410,  4'.^;  op^iomm  buik  iC 

1838,  2J7:8uggv«ta  couuty  taaation  lor 

achoóU,  *i37  ;  uoumiatod  tor  goveruor  hi 

1847,  430;  aketch  of,  431 ;  turua  Mount 

Pijigah  metaitlior  on  A.  V.  Browu,  43*^; 

bis  ridicule  of  Tolk,  .43:!;  «lected,  43:!; 

dcfeated  br  Tlousdale,  433 ;  niiuistt»r(o 

Kusttia,  441. 
Brown,  Sauiuel  R.,  310. 
Browu*s  settleuienL    Set  NolUchucky  atu' 

tlewtiiit. 
Browulow  n'-gime,  20L 
Browulow,  W.  O.,  augseata  tnveatlgation  iC 

old  bank,  273 ;  of  1843,  410 ;  iu  1844,  41C; 

iu  iNil,  433;   auppoita  Jobn^ou,   440; 

Ki^htiiif*  Pékrkon,  44'J. 
BrowiuviUtf,  *.'7(t,  3U8. 
Buchaiuu*»  station  attacked,  150 ;  uarval> 

ous  eaca)te,  157. 
Bu.hy  Htad,  18. 
Butlir,  or  Uutoola,  or  Gua  Rod,  killed  bf 

Hubbard,  81-83. 
Burr,.  Aarun,  dreania  of  a  Southweaterm 

empire,  lu3,  li'r4. 
Byrou,  Unes  oü  Daidel  Boene,  112. 

Cabin,  how  built,  24. 

Ca-^v>,  WiUiam,  78. 

CaldttcU,  John.  '.'IC 

Calliuun,  John  C,  at  Mompida;  286w 

CaUav^ay,  Caleb,  'JifX 

Callaway,  Samucl,  14. 

Calviu,  Juhn,.'J10. 

Canibreliufr,  A.  M.,  308. 

Caiueron,  Alexander,  4L 

Campliell,  ArtUur,  lOI.  • 

CauiplM>il,   David,  Judge  9i   ÜM  ■opefior 

cottrt  of  Fr.uiklui,  78 ;  cotanilaajoner  to 

North  C:ioliiik, M) ;  letter  toCaawell, 93; 

accept i  Nurth  CaroUna   Judgealilp,  07: 

refiiM'9  to  arrest  öeviër,  tfü;  territorial 

JtuV.  I  \s. 
Cam|*Ul),  lUvid,  member  of  North  CaroUna 

a»»>.M:Mv,  tW;    iniptnchod   for  bhbcrjr, 

24.-.;  aw.-t.Ml  hl  l^«D,245(note). 
CamplvU,    (}  Htrp*  W.,  aecretary  of  tht 

trc  utury,  251,  A\i ;  minister  to  Russia, 

443. 
CanipWH,  Col.  Willlaro.  Joi*»  Sevler  and 

Shelhv,  51» :  nuMle  coniin  inder,  50. 
CampUll.   Wui.    B..  434;    cantlidat»  for 

govenior,  43(i;  sketch  of,  430;  defeata 

Troujüiale,  437. 
Camphiirs  SUtion,  173L 
Camp-meetinfr,  origin  of,  223 ;  the  fint,  223. 
Cnii.-il  lietween  Hiwa«uiee  and  Cooaa  River, 

2M;  bet  ween  T'«i»n"iwee  and  Jtig  Hutchi* 

Kiver«,  •.'S4.  3ii7.    See  New  York  CanaU 
C.in'y  Fork,  1  tu«ry  to  remove  obstnio- 

tioiis  froiii,  'J7U. 
Caiinon,   X'*wti»n,  candidsti»  for   gove'iior 

in  l>.'7. '.-.n;;  defeattM  in  ISJI  bv  H.mis. 

t«Mi,  '.".iT :    luk«'Wiiriii   t«mnr\lN  *lA«'kMin, 
•  35S;  Hkot.h  of,  :aS;  attra«'t8  Jttik-m»a 

attention,  'SJi};  d.'nieii  sUittMuent  In  Ufe 

of  Jvkaon,  :U>;  caiididate  in  ISVi,  370; 

aii|>porta  Whit*>,  370;  ehvted,  370;  re- 

elecUMl,  374  ;  eandidatè  amhuit  Polk.  370, 

3t>4 ;  ürst  Whig  candiOatc,  370 ;  abandooa      r 
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11889, 88!  t  iiimij  MIr 

»dl<K»00ttipitf«d,9M. 

t, 

yt.  300  (aoto), 

l,  lUi's  lUU 
olm  Um  87& 
eraou  U.,  3101 

«II.  au. 

m  U  D.,  Sia 

Luuuel,  08,  2t8|  S9Ds 

•uiity,  JüA. 

kiltUüuv  *iOt.  3S7:  eontoift  «Itk 
:5::;  «iguitlcuM  of»  *2SÜ^  *iS3; 
»f,  'JSI ;  duel  with  J«m»  ll«iitoo, 
icur»  Jac)uou*0  couteiupt,  2S5; 
iena«  bravrry,  'i&5;  liU  ckarac» 
;  couiparad  with  M'küin,  'ii>7; 
lioiit  adiniuittrittou,  *257 ;  UiMui 
er  tlw  ItfKiiüature,  *i&7^  protest 
Uw  aijaiiwt  Uiiited  8tAtes  Buik 
vMKie^  '^t'2  ;  o|>pOM^  Bauk  In  1^2(t, 
?jeiU  proiterty  Uwk,  *Jiü3,  JU2i 
of  CattuU**  luvssagf.  lhV4  ;  fri^iid 
ruU  iuiproreuieiits  'SiO ;  coiuparvU 
üvièr,  Polk,  aiid  Juliiu>ou,  JUl  ; 
efonu  hl  courta,  buiMiiiK  of  pfii- 
y  »iid  «boUtiou  of  bArbaroua 
•  of  ptiiiisliiDeiit,  3(fJ  ;  a /liiiid  of 
011,  'Óü-2i  tlie  Refonii  Govenior, 
)I»umh1  by  Jackaoii.a5« ;  caiulidite 
eruor  hl  li<iö^  370;  chainu.ui  BU- 
Coiiveution  üi  li^O,  3^:i;.attacka 
•11,  :vsö. 

aiKloii,  ■ecretary  Joneüboro  Cou-  | 
I  uf  17M,  71 ;  ipeak^'r  HrntBi'iiate,  i 
ld  apcculotioos  witli  Sevier,  l!4:i,  I 

föhn,  niember  of  Committee  of 

'41,  ai ;  delegat«  to  North  CaroUua 

sa,  40  ;  1-uid  office,  24S. 

Valley,  14,  'M;  fort  in,  31;  In 

Caroliiia,  :ti. 

iJ  l*4rktr*a atore,  32, .30. 

«in.  4 IS. 

i-tt«T,  37i 

il,  Abmhain,  128, 120 ;  rpporUdan- 

l  U>livv«)d,.150;  '*  The  Fooi  War- 

ir»7. 

;uuiity,  79l 

Govcnior,  84,M,<tt. 

Joiiii,  |tn»iuiiieut  Democimt,  978; 

itc  coiite«t,  37^;  oppoaet  Wlüte, 

i»  oariHT  and  character,  378 ;  let- 

(Ahist  UiiiUnl  ^utea  Dank,  37^; 

i  friciidof  Jocktton,  37SI ;  aaaociata 

M»  jiidRf*,  37U,  443. 

or  eltHTtion  of  U.  S.  lenatoir,  428 ; 

f  derlarcN  It  anti-Btfpublican,  429 ; 

i>arated  in  Teuueraee,  429. 

\Utioit,  Lüa 

IU-..'ïlH. 

•f  17S4,CO;  eamaa of  óblecUoa,  70 ; 

hI,  77. 

»f  17M»,  I4rt. 

r  rourtii  hl  North  CaroUna,  tM 

f  CnurtM  in  TtmuewMM,  'J)X 

I,  ThoiiiAM,  7M. 

It^  gTaiitof,4. 

y  Ttni-e,  31»*». 

»^«,  war  with  VirglnU,  12;  defeatod 

Uoe,  12;  ratify  c«MkNi  «f  8U  Hft» 


UoM  to  ■i«|Mid»n; 
vmImI,4& 
CheOer,  Kobert  I.,  810. 
ChickauiauKai,  Uwir  chAnctW|  01 
Chiikaiuauga  towua  dMliojrod  by  Btflir« 

iSk 
Clückan».  Uluffa  (Foorth),  BMBtlooed  hl 
MarquetU**  Journal,  6;  deacfibMl,  312; 
BiNOiLh  ■rize,313 ;  Waiüiiogtoo*a  proCell, 
313 ;  thought  to  ba  tal  Miniaiippl,  310^ 
CbkkaMwa,  6, 10. 
ChiM*a,  7.' 

Churvh  of  Enicland,  40. 
Circuit  Couru  hi  North  Caroline,  188L 
Cirt'uit  Cuurta  in  Temie«are,  20U 
Circuit  rider,  aketcb  of,  22lr-232. 
Civil  Jack,  122. 
CLubonie,  W.  C.  C,  iaV412. 
Clau.    .SVr  Mumril. 
CU|.bojrda,  21, 17.^ 
Clareudon.  graut  of  Cbarlea  IL  to,  IL 
CUrk,  Larduer,  atore  at  NaalivUto,  I7T. 
Clark,  Beujoimn,  ML 
Clark,  CoL  George  Boper^  fiO; 

to  huid  cabhi  righta,  111. 
Clarke.  CoL  K.lijah,  57. 
Clark«vUle,  llis27a 
Cla>',  lli'iiry,  on  hiteraal  fasp 
2«S;  hit  riirecliea  on,  278;  not  »  iliiBip 
apeakf-r.  377;    ai  Whig  CooreutkNi  kl 
1.>40,  a:iO;  liia  «peecb,  391 ;  hU  Ra]el|ll 
letUr,  414 ;  poütiou on  anneiatioo, 4u  ; 
Alabaiua  letter,  417;  carriea  Tenoéflaee^ 
422  ;    uot  deieatod  by  Alaboaa  tottflT, 
423. 
Clearing  tlie  laod.  24, 27. 
Ck*uieiiA,  Jcre,  443. 
Cle%elrfud,CoLBen,Ga 
Cliquc.    .WWiag.  ^ 

Coi  ke,  WiUiaiii,  U  Fort  Beatoa,  48 ;  »a»> 
ber  of  Joiiefcburo  Couveution,  7C ;  mlieo 
for  tlie  adiuisMtoii  of  Frankliji  to  Union, 
85;  cuniiuiiïiiiuter  toNorthCaroUna,  h8i 
hi»  it|titH-h,  iO ;  iiteit.berof  Coualttutkinv 
Conveitti<Hi  (if  17*.h;,  1>4:;  U.  &  aeoator, 
1>7  ;  <'aiu!i«U4t>  lur  govrniorahi|v  247  } 
U'ttfr  of  ex|il  uutiou,  247* 
CotltH*.  John,  2Ó0. 
CollH>rl*«(Saiig,  178. 
ColdMator  Kx|K-aition,  142,  VU 
Colli'^vM,  pnjudiitvi  agahist,  23iL' 
Coluiiits  r«  l.Uioiit  bctaeeii  and  IiidfaUM»9| 
coliibiiii*  with  ClK>n>keea,t>;  UnoiiUe  wkk 
Cherokif*  and  cauae,  12. 
Coluuibi.1,  270. 

Conuuen.-ial  Conventloo.    8ee  Mènphlc 
Couuuittee  of  Thirtoen.    JSu  Wataogn  Ai^ 

aociatioo. 
Committee  of  5otablea,  132;  VMordr  of, 
preHoned  by  Putnam,  132;  Jniiadktk» 
of,  132. 
Cominon- f ane  letter  agalnit  CuBiberlanA 

Preabyteriaus  224. 
Couiinon  l.^w  in  North  CaroUna  «ad  Ta»* 

iieuM^  lt>2. 
Coiiiiiion  m'IhioU    5^  llchtwla,  2Xt 
Conii»at*i  of  ipivAnnnent,  llü;  drlaUt  oC, 

IJi>;  revIvtMi,  UI. 
ConiimnikiM*  bet  ween  Iwo  fartlont  In  Otato 
of  Fraiiklin,  i^ ;  defcated  by  Morth  Caro- 
Ihia,  party,  9^ 
Coofederacy,  1$^ 
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Goaf cMioB  of  WMtelaitor,  116L 
C  jiuUble,  210, 21'i.    See  C<mutj  Omo&n, 
ConittaitioD  ei  1796,  192,  *JUa,  253. 
CoosütutioD.  of  lifiM,  'JUl ;  oo  aeliool  fund, 

23T;   «nUcipaied.  by  Cam^'t  elecCion, 

'Sj'2 ;    oo    internal   inpipveiuoiiu,  281 ; 

marka  aa  en,  y^, 
CoiutitutiuD  of  Franklin  «Mntod,  S4 ;  ot 

FranUuMl,  S5;  ol  North  CaroUna  adopi- 

od,  Sjl 
ConstituUonal  CooTentidn  of  1700,  tSC. 
Contineii*.  *  confelerjt;*y,  iu  weakiicai,  13t. 
CoDvrntioo  (Sft  Wbif  party,  aLio  Demo* 

CTJti), 

Coovention  ei  t7M  at  Joneaboro,  71. 
CoQveution,  aecood  ai  Jouesboro,  77 ;  ae- 

tioD  of,  IS, 
Convent  ioo  at  OrteieTilla  la  178Ó,  85^ 
Corn-mill,  137. 

CoJXïn.T.  'lil.    Sfe  Couaty  ÖflBcer^ 
Com-«taIk  ai  Point  Pléiaaaut,  53^ 
Couka,  John,2J(». 

Coctoo,  ftret,  in  Weai  Tenhejtee,  310. 
•CottoQ   gin,  piteui  lighi   purcluued   lor 

Tfnn»^*«e,  'S70. 
Cottijn  Uruve,  3iJt>. 
CouiicU  in  Nurtb  Carolinia,  193;  beeomaa 

UpiHfr  lluuse  of  Gt* uTal  Aaiembly,  VJL 
Couu«  il  of  StAU».  ItH,  'J(iO. 
CuuntioA,  oitaM:-üi«l   iu  Nnrth  CiroUni, 

VXt ;    diviJ<sl   ia   1SS3  iL*to  «li»tncU  la 

Tfnnt»a*f,  l'IO. 
County  ctMirU  in  NortU  C\roIin\  and  Tph- 

DM«>«*<-JIJ7^  iu   13«H»,  ISVH;  KTUAih  of  jj- 

ri»di<*Uon,  "Jlfe:  juri^ict'on  of,  Jrj-'Jli; 
ai. the  predoiit  tamj,  '212;  to  on^uiise 
ichooU,  230 ;  io  tax  county  for  srhool% 
237 ;  ordered  to  Uy  off  roids,  etj.,  211, 
.276. 

dounty  ofBcera,  212;  elected  by  county 
courts,  2Ü0,  2j3. 

Court-houie  for  Wotauga  AsaociUioo,  56. 

Coort  leet,  307,  JM. 

Courti  of  oyei  ani  termin?r  and  g^nerjd 
g%{A  dellvery,  VM ;  ai  Jotieaboro,  tTT. 

Courta  M  plea«  abd  jaxtttr  aoAsiooa.  5m 
County  couru. 

Coürts  of  Tennfjwee,  CanroU  urgeaa  reform 
of.atri. 

Covinftdn,  3nC. 

Cofby,  Jamea,  bclp«  Sevler  escape,  99. 

Crü^hevd;  AlexanJer,  217;  pivei  tbe  way 
for  tlie  Meckleuburyb  Reaolutioos,  'Jl7 ; 
f  Avora  revival,  217. 

CraifC^iead,  Tliouu*  Kt  137  {  comos  to  Ten> 
nifeiaee,  21S;  &ketcb  of,  219;  tried  for 
«Ktprudox  aentimeuts,  219;  opttoaea  re- 
vival, 'üat,  222 ;  prwideut  I>aviiUou  Col- 

Cr%«fon],  Edirard,220. 

Critifuden,  J.  J.,  391. 

Crockett  County,  311. 

Crockt^U.  David,  300;  people  of  Memplüa 
tupp^^n,  330 ;  on  JackAon,  358 ;  fatber  of 
Teimeiiai-e  Whipeer>',  34» ;  sketcb  of,  300 ; 
Totca  fur-Jobn  WilÜaius  300 ;  cnnüidate 
for  Coiu^rcsA,  30U;  on  Van  Buron,  373; 
hia  motto,  3s9;  bit  po«ition  in  Soutb- 
«e»tem  Irititory,  444  ;  at  tbe  AUmo,  445. 

Croghan,  Oeonp-,  «lèpoAttion  of,  upou  Iro- 
quoit  title  to  Souibweatem  i^ioa  of 
country,  16L 


l<4Ni9ta 


CmoHt  Ofuit,  SH. 
Cumberland  College,  235|  SV ; 

benefit  of,  279. 
Cuuberland  Gap,  14, 107. 
Cuuiberlaiid  Mountaina,  14. 
Cumberland   Presbytery,  221; 


Cumberland  PreabyterUniaa,  conipeie  1 1» 
otber  relif^oua  movementa,  221 ;  orif^ 
iu  revival  of  lïiiO,  223 ;  Cumberlaad  Pii^ 
b>-tery  «stabli.ibe«l,  '224  ;  divklod-after  a^ 

'  puiiitmeut  o(  Uyuieu,  224 ;  doctrinal  die> 
aeusioiu,  2J4 ;  Craif^bcad  and  otliert 
write  couuuou-fame  letter,  224 ;  ymii^ 
meu  n*fu2iO  to  •ubmit  -to  exanüitttioii, 
2J4 ;  Independent  Try^tbviery  fonned, 
225 ;  ftrat  Geueral  Aiüenibly,  225 ;  stroi^ 
leaniuff  towarvU  Metluxlum,  2:15. 

CuniberUnd  Kiver,  14. 

Cumberland  Settlemeut. (««"f  Jamoa  ltob« 
ertAon),  couiiured  witb  Watiut;1t  toftf' 
attitude  of  Siuiii^htowardA,  KM!;  tikui» 
no  part  in  FYaiiklin  'uioveiurnt,  l(i7,  132  ; 
first  aettler,  108;  iiicludel  iu  TrMinyU 
vania  purrhaHe,  113;  comp-u't  tA  gor-, 
enimtrut,  IJU;  nxiii'a  of  ML&tiuiuh  IlSi 
Ueiulenou*»  |iolicy  towardA,  119;  MeverO 
winter,  121 ;  Urit  man  kilUnl,  121  ;  M-ar4 
city  of  com,  122 ;  llubert^u  prevunta  . 
ab.ukloiuufut  of,  122;  InliuM  preiora 
for  p'iiTÜ  inv:uiou  of,  120;  ISUtlo  oC 
Uie  IU  lift  ileeid.*»  iU  tAt\',  127  :  daii|^!ra 
aurrouu  liiii;  tho  aettlera,  1'27  ;  deitcuture 
a^kin  di<4ouü»ed,  13i>;  (;ovemiuciit  re- 
vived,  131;  forta  rebuilt,  132;  d.in;rc:r« 
■till  (creit.  l:t3;  expenditu'rvs  for,  t»  bo 
paid  by,  141 ;  rane  cut  down,  153,  173; 
p'.iriuit  of  In  li^n^  forbi-lden,  151 ;  iu- 
TadetI  by  Ouü  ludiaii%  150;  MrGillivriy 
tries  for  ten  year*  to  destro)^,  107 ;  elfct 
of  Nickojuk  expe'litioti,  102. 

Cummins,  Cbul'.;*,  2 is,  220. 

Curreucy  iu  Stat«  of  FraokUn,  79, 88 ;  cow« 
bell4,  eto..  u-f^il  aa,  IbO. 

Curriu,  IL  l.,-237. 

DavMson  Academy,  137,  231 ;  united  with 
CoIle?e-iu  We.jt  TenneHse*»,  235. 

David:ion  Cotuity  onraiiiied,  1.13. 

Davi:»,  Jam"s  D.,  lrl>ton.an.  325;  dlacoreit 
mud-bar,.334 ;  nuotrd,  301. 

Davis  WiUiim  A.,  311. 

Deitlcriok,  J.  W.,  •lüugléa  hia  cabia,  17S. 

Dem,  William,3tl. 

Decatur  County,  311. 

l>einocratic  Ccuveution  of  1844,  418. 

lK'UfDenvt«,  pruuiineiii  IVmocrata  in '1832, 
37S;  eleit  l'ulk,  3SI  ;  Uuion  tboir  onrui, 
3^0;  nomiuate  Van  Buren  In  1840,  :i<»\ 
confideut  of  victory, 3s5 ;  loae  bêart,  r»!!! ; 
tbeir  trick,  .1t)2  ;  loae  Tennessee  in  1.h40^ 
392;  tbeir  Rtoutnesa  of  beart,  393;  pre- 
pare for  1841,  aio ;  follow  Tulk-Joaea  coo- 
test  with  eap<*nieHii,  '.Z^ ;  re«^i\l  on  Na- 
tional B  uik,  3l>4  ;  diven»ity  of  opinlon  on, 
3^5;  Buik  l>euu»orata  reatl  out  of  tlie 
p  »rty ,  31>5 ;  eiithuKÏ.i.Htn  in  tb«  Pulk-Can- 
Don  cont#*Ht,  Xr.t ;  (uiet*dot<^  of  party  feel- 
iuK  iu  1.<4I,  4K(;  iu  tbe  General  AHseut* 
blyof  1SII,4^m;;  ronl«'*t  over  neuatorial 
elertionin  IH4I,40S;  protest, 44;9:  nj*«ct 
bank  directere,  410;   euter  coutebt  ol 
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teldr  «Mi  ItK»  cowptfvd,  SM. 

C.H«»<  built.  300  (aoto). 
Cé-umMH>  lUi's  lUw 
Carii^  J«ltu  U.,  971». 
Catt,  Au«ferMMi  B.,  310l 
C«r,Uid«oii«ail. 

CAl^t  Ttl<MU:U  D.,  3101 

CAJffick,  fluuiuel,  08,  2t8|  S9D; 

Carrgll  Couiity,  JüA. 

**   ^rrylL  WtUUüuv  *JOt,  9S7;  eontoift  mHk 

^WMT'i^'i;   «iguitlcuM  of»  *iSC!,  2S3; 

•kHch  of,  '2^  ;  duel  witii  J«m»  BmHini, 

tiftS;    Uicur»  Jac)uou*0  eontfenipt,  'i&5; 

hte  desperate  bnvery,  'iS5;  hU  cliari<> 

.     ter,  *iüG;  cvuiparad  with  M'kinii,  *i57; 

hte  brilltaiit  adiniuistntlou,  *i57 ;  liülui 

ence  over  ilie  legiiüature,  *2&7^  protest 

êgaiiist  law  af^aiiwt  United  States  Buik 

iu  TeuucjMee,  '^L' ;  o|ipOM*e  Bauk  In  IhJU, 

•  203;    rejtH'U  |tro|ierty   Uw%,  *JÜ3,  ÜÜ-i; 
'         I  effecta  of  CArrull'«  luvwuge.  1^J4  ;  f  rieiid 

.  of  iiitenuü  iuiproveuieiits  '^*^  i  coiu|»arvd 
witU  8e vier,   Polk,  aiid  Juliiu>ou,  3Ul  ; 

'  uj.T**  i«fonu  lu  courta,  building  of  peii- 
iteiitiary  aud  «bolitiou  of  iMtriiaroiu 
Dietliud»  of  piiiiitiliinent,  2lf.* ;  a  /rifiid  of 
educatioii,  'Sül;  tlie  Rcfunii  Govenior, 
3lfi ;  o|)|iomh1  by  Jackaoii,  'Jól ;  caiulidite 
for  go\eriior  in  18Xs  370 ;  rliainu-ui  BU- 
ttuioru  Conveution  Iu  li^O,  3jvi;.atlacka 
II  irri-ioii,  .'ksö. 

Carti  r,  Laii*l(ui,  aecretary  Joneftboro  Cou- 
veiitiou  of  17M,  71 ;  ipeaker  tin>t  Si'uate, 
78 ;  land  apeculationa  witli  Sevier,  *J42, 
24ü. 

Carter,  J<^n,  niember  of  Conunittee  of 
Tliirtecu,:^;  delegate  to  NortU  Caroliu» 
Conf^reaa,  4C  ;  1-Mid  office,  245. 

Carter'»  Valley,  14,  ÜU;  fort  in,  31-;  ki 
Nortb  Caroliiu,  32. 

Carter  and  Parktr*« atore,  32, .30. 

CuM,Lewiii.4IS. 

Ca^Mdy  l»-tt«T,  372. 

C  biiU'uui»,  Abnihatn,  128, 120 ;  reportadaiw 
gt*r,  iiot  U'livvodf.lGG;  **  Tbe  Fooi  War- 
rior,**  ir»7. 

CaswfJl  Coui4y,  «Hl 

CMv^rll,  Oovenior,  M,  M,  fXL 

Catn«ii,  Joiiu,  pntniiiieut  Deraocrat,  ST8; 
in  White  coiiteat,  378;  oppoaea  Wlüte, 
378;  hia  rarvtr  and  cliaracter,  378 ;  let- 
ters a^aiust  UiiiUnl  SUOea  Dank,  37^; 
earthiit  frieiidof  Jockaon,  37U  }  aaaociata 
•upreine  judK«*,  37*J,  443. 

Caucus  for  eh-ctiun  of  U.  S.  aenator,  428 ; 
Turuey  derlarcs  it  anti-Bepublican,  429 ; 
and  pruaroted  in  Teuueraee,  429. 

Cïalvft'tt  station,  VM. 

Ceutrevilli*..'U»4. 

Ceaniou  of  17.s4,  CO ;  cauMtof  objectlos,  70 ; 
ft'pi'altHl,  77. 

Cewlmof  17MM40. 

Cimutvry  Oourtn  in  Nortli  Carollna,  tM 

ChiuHvry  Cnurtn  in  TtmuowMM,  'J)X 

Cliapni.'Ui,  Tlioinaa,  78. 

CUarlos  11^  grant  «>f,  4. 

Cherok<«'Tni*tf,  'SU'u 

Chemkoea,  war  with  VlfKinta,  12;  defeat«d 
ai  Ktcboe,  12;  ratif/  coMkNi  «<  8ii  H^ 


UoM  to  ■i«|Mid»n; 

vadwl,4& 
ClM»t«r,  Kobert  I.,  SlO. 
CkickauiauKaa,  Uwir  chanctar.  M. 
CliickAUianga  towua  dMtiojrw  ky  ËÊnlm$ 

Ckickan»  Uluffa  (roorth),  mcvtloMd  ki 
Marquette'a  Journal,  6;  deM^ibed,  312; 
8piaiUi  aeize.SU ;  Waahingtoo*a  proCaUt 
313 ;  tliouglit  to  ba  Ia  M;^tTi'rrt,  310^ 

CUickaaawa,6,10. 

CliiM*a,  7: 

Cburvb  of  England,  40. 

Circuit  Couru  in  Nortk  CaroUna,  198L 

Cirt^uit  CuurU  In  Teuueaaee,  201. 

Circuit  rider,  aketch  of,  '£H^'J32, 

Civil  Jack,  122. 

Cloibonie,  W.  C.  C^  laS,  412. 

Clan.    Srr  MumrIL 

CU|4iearda,  24, 17.^ 

Clarfudon.  grant  of  Charles  IL  to,  IL 

Clark,  Larduer,  ature  at  NaslivUto,  17T. 

Clark,  Beujouiin,  HA. 

Clark,  Col.  George  Ropen,  Sb 
to  huid  cabin  righta,  111. 

Clarke,  Col.  Klijali,  57. 

ClarkiivUle,  llis27a 

Clay,  lleury,  on  iutemal  h 
*Jéi> ;  hia  »|irecliea  on,  278 ;  Bot  a  iliiBip 
speaker,  377;  at  Whig  Conveutioo  tal 
1.>40,  -JiiO;  Ua  epeech,  391 ;  ItU  Balei|li 
letter,  414  ;  pobition  on  anneiation,4u  ; 
Alabaiua  letter,  417;  carries  Tcnmawi, 
422  ;  uot  deieated  by  Alabaaa  lattflT, 
42X 

aeariug  tlie  land,  24,  27. 

Cleuieiia,  Jvre,  443. 

Cle%eU(ud,CoLUen,Ga 

Cliquc.    .WWhig.  ^ 

Coike,  WiUiaiu,  u  Fort  Bealoa, 43 ;  mm^ 
ber  uf  Joiiehburo  Couventioa,  7C ;  appUea 
for  tlie  aduiisHion  of  Franklin  to  Union, 
85;  cuuiiuiMt  oiier  toNurthCaroUna,  h9i 
hiü  «itetH-h,  Ui ;  ifeiitbrrof  Constttutionv 
Comeiaiou  «if  IT'.H's  IM'.;  U.  &  senator, 
1^7  ;  caiuüduie  lor  govemoraliiiv  247 ) 
letter  of  vxpl  uiation,  247. 

Cotlee,  John,  25^». 

ColU-rl'a  (f  oiig,  178. 

ColdMater  Ktinditiun,  142,  VH 

CoUi>^'e«,  pn-judie««  ag«inat,  23iL 

Colouu's  r^l.itioiit  bet  «ven  and  IodIaaa,9| 
coUil>iiit>  with  V  hentkeea,  t> ;  UnouUe  WÜk 
Cherukif»  and  caoae,  12. 

Coluuibio,  270. 

Conuuervial  Conventkm.    8ft  Méniplilc 

Conunittee  t>f  Tkirtaen.  £eg  Watauga  Ai^ 
sociation. 

Committee  of  5otables,  132 ;  vseord»  of, 
preHoned  by  Putiiam,  132;  Jwisdktk» 
of,  132. 

Cominon  •  fame  letter  agalnit  CuBiberlanA 
Preabylerians  224. 

Couiinon  law  in  Nortk  CaroUna  and  Ts»> 
neiMM^  102. 

Coiiuiiou  M'lMmla.    firt  ftchtwla,  2a»V 

Coniiiaet  of  g<»vónmient,  llh;  «letaUs  fli, 
IJO;  rrvlve.1,  UI. 

ConipnMikiM*  bet  «-een  two  fartlona  In  8taU 
of  Franklin,  t^ ;  defcatcd  by  Morth  Caro- 
lina,  party,  HQu 

Confederacy,  1$^ 
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Goaf cMioB  of  WMtelaitor,  116L 
C  jiuUble,  21Ó,  212.    &«  Coimty  OOean. 
CoDsUtutioD  el  17!»,  192,  2U0,  253. 
CoQsütutioD.  of  lifiM,  2U1 ;  oo  aeliool  fund, 

237 ;   ftotkipaied.  by  CanoU't  elecCion, 

2S2 ;    oo    internal   inproveuuau,  281 ; 

marka  aa  en,  y^\ 
ConetitutiuD  of  Franklin  debatod,  S4;  ol 

rnnUuid,  85;  of  North  CaroUua adopi- 

Od.  iVK 

ConstituUonü  CooTentidn  of  1796,  18G. 
Contineii*.  ^  confelerAcy,  its  weokiie&s  1^ 
CoDventioo  (Sre  Wbif  party,  aLio  Demo* 

cruta). 
Cooventlon  of  17fV|  at  Joaeaboro,  71. 
CoQveution,  aecood  ai  «louo»boro,  77 ;  ac- 

tioD  of ,  7S. 
Cooventioo  at  OréieiieTilla  la  17S3,  85^ 
Corn-mill,  137. 

Coron.T,  2Ï2.    Sfe  Couaty  ÖflBceriL 
Com-«taIk  at  Point  Plëiaaaut,  5ó. 
CoMka,  J'ihn,  2JI». 

Coctoo,  ftret,  in  West  Tenheiaee,  310. 
■CottoQ   gin,  piteut  rigltt   purcli^iaed   lor 

T«-nn«^v««e,  279. 
CotUm  Grove,  3lJt>. 
CouiicU  in  Nortb  Carolinia,  193 ;  beeomas 

Upper  lluuse  of  Gt>;i^rü  Aaaieiubly,  ItM. 
Couu-il  of  StM*.  liH,  jio. 
CounticA,  rataMi-üiel  iii  Nnrtb  CiroUni, 

V.V»;    diviJ«>|   ia   IS33  iuto  «li»thcU  la 

Tfnn»»a*v,  210. 
County  oMirU  in  North  C\roliii\  and  Tph- 

no«'«»,JJ7;  iu  13iJiï, 'JH;  KtuAih  of  jj- 

mdioUon,  2Uc>;  juh^lict'on  of,  2irJ-212; 

at. the  predcut  tam.*,  212;   to  on^utise 

achooU,  230 ;  to  t%%  county  for  srhools 

237 ;  ordered  to  Uy  ofl  roids,  et.\,  211, 

27a. 
Ciounty  ofBcera,  212;   elected  by  county 

oourts,  2UÜ,  2j3. 
Court-houjie  for  Woituiga  Asaociotioo,  5G. 
Coort  lect,  207,  'M». 
Courti  of  oyei  an-i  termin?r  and  ir^nèrjd 

g%{A  delivery,  194 ;  at  Joue»boro,  tTT. 
Courta  of  plea«  9xA  jaxtttr  Wfti^ona.    5m 

County  courta. 
Coürts  of  TenneasM,  CanroU  unea*  reform 

of ,  3W. 
Covinftdn,  30C. 

Cuzby,  Jainea,  b«lpa  Sevler  escape,  99. 
Crü);hevdv  AlexanJer,  217;  pive»  tbe  way 

for  tlie  Meckleuburgb  Reaolutioos,  217 ; 

f  Avora  revival,  217. 
Craifctiead,  Tliouua  BTf  137  i  comos  to  Ten> 

ae^tS  21S ;  aketch  of,  219 ;   tricd  for 

iteterudox  aentiments,  219;  opiioee«  re- 
vival, tat,  ^22 ;  preaideut  DAviiLou  Col- 

lepï,231. 
Cr  &«  ford,  Ed«rard,220l 
CrittfiMlen,  J.  J.,  391. 
Crockett  County,  311. 
Crockctt.  David,  30C ;  people  of  Meraphia 

aupport,  330 ;  on  J.ickaon,  358 ;  fatlier  of 

TèimesM-e  Whipeery,34» ;  aketcb  of,  300 ; 

Totca  for- John  Williaius  300 ;  candidate 

for  CoiucrcM,  300;  on  Van  Buren,  373; 

lüa  motto,  3s9;  hia  poaition  in  South- 

«e»tem  Iriatory,  444  ;  at  tbe  AUmo,  445. 

Croghan,  Oeonp*,  dépoaition  of,  upon  Iro- 

qüoia  title  to  Soutbweatem   nsgioo   of 

country,  16L        ' 


l<4Ni9ta 


Cmsttt  Oruit,  SIC 
Cumberiand  College»  235,  SV ; 

benefit  of,  279. 
Cumberiand  Gap,  14, 107. 
Cumberiand  Mountaina,  14. 
Cumberlaud   Preabytery,  221 1 


Cumberiand  Preabyterianlaa, conipeie llt 
other  relipoua  movementa,  2il ;  orif^ 
in  revival  of  lï^iO,  223 ;  Cumberlaad  Pt^^ 
b>-tery  «atabliHlietl,  2J4  ;  dividod-after  a^ 

'  poiiitmeut  o(  Uyuien,  224 ;  doctrinal  di^ 
aensioiu,  224 ;  Craiftliead  and  otUera 
write  common-fame  letter,  224 ;  youi^ 
meu  n*fu2ie  to  aubmit  to  exaiiünatioo, 
224 ;  Indi'iK'udeUt  rry;ab\-tery  fonned, 
225 ;  fint  Geuenl  Aiuenibly,  225 ;  atroi^ 
leaiüiM^  towarda  MetUodism,  225. 

Cumberiand  River,  14. 

CumbcrUud  Seltlemvut.(«ff  Jamoa  ltob« 
ertaon),  couiiKired  x*iih  Watjin^lt  UlO;"^  ».- 
attitude  of  S|>aiiiAh,towarda,  Km:;  tikfü» 
no  part  in  FVankliu  'movcmeut,  l(>7,  132  ( 
firkt  aetücr,  108;  includui  iu  Tr.uuiyN 
Yania  imrcltaHe,  113;  coutp'U't  of  Kor-9 
eniuurnt,  120;  uxiifa  of  eutioiuh  ll.Hv 
lletulcraou^a  |tolicy  towanlrt,  119;  aevenS 
winU>r,  121 ;  tir-»t  mui  kilUnl,  121 ;  at-ar^ 
city  of  com,  1*22 ;  llobert'Aun  pre vunta  . 
ali.indotuutiit  of,  122;  Inltuu  prv|ara 
for  p'iiTÜ  iava«iou  uf,  120;  Uut  Ui  oC 
tha  IU  ilfH  diH'i.l<'a  iU  iiü\\  127  ;  <Lui»:vra 
.  aurroun  liiii;  tii»  a'ttlen,  127  ;  do|»-.uture 
af^kin  discmiaed,  13ii;  (;ovemiueut  re- 
tived,  131;  forta  rebuilt,  132;  dan;;c:r« 
■till  RTeit,  t:t3;  expenditu'n^s  for,  t»  bo 
paid  by,  141 ;  cane  cut  down,  1.'«3,  173; 
p'.iruiit  of  Iu  Uau^)  forbi'Ulen,  151;  iu« 
TJkltil  by  OOO  ludiaii%  l.'Ml;  MoGillivriy 
tries  for  ten  year*  to  destroV»  107 ;  elfo .'t 
of  Nickojuk'expe-iition,  102. 

Cummins,  Cliulva,  2 IS,  220. 

Curreucy  in  Stat«  of  FrankUn,  79, 88 ;  cow« 
belijs  etc.  u^tf^l  as,  ibO. 

Curriu,  IL  l.,-237. 

Davïdson  Academy,  137,  231 ;  unlted  with 
Colle?e-in  We^t  TeiinesiMH»,  235. 

DavidMu  County  oivaniied,  133. 

Davis,  Jam'M  D.,  lH»ton.in,  325;  dlacoren 
mud-t»ar,.334  ;  quotrd,  301. 

Davis  Williim  A.,  311. 

Deitlcrick,  J.  W.,  aliiugléa  hia  cabia,  17S. 

Dein.  William,3tl. 

Decatur  Coimty,  311. 

l>emocratic  Couveution  of  1844,  418. 

lX>ufoi*rats,.  prominent  Democrata  in '1832, 
37S;  elet't  l'olk,  3S1  ;  Union  thcir  onrui, 
3^0;  nomitiate  Van  Buren  in  1840,  :iH5; 
confideut  of  vJctory,3s5 ;  kwe  hèart,  .'^•1 ; 
their  tnok,  392  ;  loae  IVnnessee  in  1.h40^ 
392;  their  Rtoutneea  of  héart,  393;  pre- 
pare for  1.^1, 310 ;  follow  l*olk-Jonea  coo- 
tfot  wIth  eijrt»nie'«,  :K>4  ;  re«*oi\l  on  Na- 
tional Bink,  3l»4  ;  diveraityof  opinion  on, 
31i'*;  Buik  iK'Ui'KTtts  read  out  of  the 
p  irty,  31».'i ;  enthuiü.i.Hm  in  th«  Polk-Can- 
non  conr«Mt,  XKi :  aiHn*dot<i  of  pfirty  feel- 
inK  in  Is41,  4<>:i;  in  the  Ueiieral  Abmüü* 
bly  of  lS||,4'aï;  ronlp^t  over  nonatorial 
eleotionin  1H41,40H;  prote.^t,  409 :  n-ject 
beuk  directora,  410;   euter  coutcbt  of 
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tm  — Jer  dbaii ■<■>!■,  ^^ifttd  ei  | 
IMS  M  1M4,  411 ;  iveeiv*  Polk*t  nomt^ 
Mtkm  with  >ttthiiria«n,  414 ;  briUialicv 
of  1M4,  416 ;  hav*  tbe  «dvMiUge  in  IM4, 
417;  cooTentloo  U  MaahvUle,  418;  de. 
Bounce  H.  h.  Tumey,  *J^i  nomiiuito  A. 
V.  Brown  Ui  1H47,  4:90. 

De  Muiubrvun,  108. 

De  IVyater,  Cl. 

De  Soio  üi  TeiiiiMMe,  O,  7. 

Dirt  mmI  •tiik  chiiuiiey,  'JS. 

DiviiüoiiiL    *S>r  UraiHl  DivüUoas. 

Doak,  Saniuel,  7G,  M ;  proUsU,  71  ;  «ketch 
of,  218 ;  tint  Wudlirr  aiul  ttnt  preeclier, 

.  218;  tueiiibcr  Abint;aoii  l*r«isbytery,  'J'J); 
fuim»  luae|>eiiafiit  Pretbytery,  2JU; 
erei'U  firnt  kchoul,  'i33. 

llobbA,  Fort,  II. 

l>oiH.>liuui.  A.  J.,  calU  Southern  Conventton 
ei  N;i.shvair,  AM ;  cenUülAte  for  vice- 
l>r(«MitU  ut,  44^1. 
.  DuiM'lMon,  Johu,  tiukket  Iiidlen  treoty  In 
17(4»,  Itlï;  lii»  Jouruftl,  111,.  115;  afftee- 
ni«*iit  willi  Koberteiin,  113;  fathrrof  An- 
«Irvw  JA('kHOii*«  wif«,  117;  builüa  cabin 
oii  CloviT  lioltoni,  118;  lumrow  escape, 
l'.-J;  |ilaul»roni,  l'M\. 

DoiicWiii,  8ttN>kli*y,  149. 

lXHiKli»H>««  KUwartl,  \M. 

Dratfgiiitf  Caiioe,  hU  eKpedlUoo,  42;  killed, 
4;i. 

Prake;  Joneph,  108. 

DreMkii,  311. 

Du{;-out,  352. 

DiiiiUp,  R.,  &4. 

Dunlap,  R.  C,  370. 

DunUp»  W.  C,  4*9. 

DtuitDore,  Lord,  31. 

Du  QucKiie  built.  104;  onptund,  12. 

Durant,  iieoTfir,,  209. 

Dyer  Couuty,  dm*». 

l>yer,  Col.  Henry,  908. 

Dyer,  Robert  H.,  278L 
'    Dyeraburg,  3UG. 


Raton,  Fort,  108 ;  built,  115;  loentioa,  120. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  life  of  Jackeon,  360;  de> 
f*H*tipn  in  1844»,  387;  niiniflter  to  Spain, 
3s7  ;  hit  R|ieei'h  aud  nientlon  of  Jackeon, 
3s7  ;  tecretary  of  war,  442. 

Sant  Tenn<>iiN«^  and  0«H>rgU  RAUrond,  «de 
oï  «tite  ttock  in,  2Ü3. 

Rilniiitton,  John,  IM. 

F^luratioii.    Sre  Schoola. 

KllMtlui,  Major.  n'Kotiatea  trenty  batween 
Gcortria  and  State  of  Franklin,  9G. 

Embargo  Act,  cffctt  nf,  2.'i9. 

Emigrant  {sre  alêo.  Pioneer)  deerribed,  21 ; 
hia  outfit,  22 ;  method  of  clearing  the 
gmund,  24  ;  imagiuc»  himaelf  on  Virginla 
Boil,  23 ;  buildA  the  rabin,  24 ;  (uniUure, 
25 ;  faro,  25,  2ti ;  cleara  tbe  fround,  26 ; 
Bowing  nee*!,  27. 

Enngnition,after  Bittle  of  Ktchne,  13;  poura 
over  the  monntiins  in  17«ï9.  20,  29 ;  pro- 
duoe«l  by  reüii^t-uice  to  Stamp  Act,  90; 
by  It^ttl*  of  Alaininee,  31  ;  to  Cuui»ter> 
laiMl  Hettlement,  114,  11.%,  122,  131,  133. 

Eiig1i«h,  Mtniggle  with  tlie  Fr«uch,9 ;  erect 
(ortA  anioiig  the  Indiana,  11. 

Xnoree,  Battle  of,  68r 


Eqnity  Jnrianfdiain,  VL 
KrieCanaL    5ef  New  Tovk. 
EUieridce,  Rmeraon,  44^. 
kvana,  Kathauiel,  lielpa  Sevtor  « 
Ewin.    ^^Kwiug,  224. 
Ewiitg,  Audrww,  member  of  ( 

NoUblea,  132  ;  cferk,  132, 133L 
Ewing,  Finis,  224  ;  his  circnlt,  29k 
Ewiiig,  Hcury,  2i%». 
ExcÏM»  Uw  of  179^1,241. 
Exploriug  expedittoua,  90i 

Farmera*  and  MerrhanU*  Bank,  Vk 

Fayette  Couuty,  305. 

Faytftteville  TeuneMre  Eank,  298. 

Fe.inie,   Rubert,  boatility  to  pc 
32-.',   329;    uriginatea    Bouth 
■clienie,  34U ;  leave*  the  State,  MUI 

Fedcralista  in  Temiemiee,  241. 

Feiiiale  Aradeuiy,  235  (uOle). 

Fentresa,  Jauies,  322. 

Ferguson,  Alexauder,  310. 

Ferguaon.  I^trick,  attac-ked  bf  Claffk  i 
Kv%ier,  ."«8  ;  threateua  the  mountah 
fiO ;  ref  uaea  to  iiurrender  at  Kinf  *•  1 
taiu.  Cl  ;  b  killed,  Cl. 

Ferry  over  the   CUmberUad,  138; 
righta  in  M«  luphia,  321. 

Fite,  Thonioii,  CtCi. 

Flat.    Ser  Kcutui  ky  Flat. 

Fh-tclier,  Jonliua,  3.M. 

Fletcher,  lUlph,  2U9. 

F<^g,  FruiriA  B.,  42G. 

Foote,  llniry  S.,443. 

Fooy,  Denjimiii,  31 1,  319,  33S: 

ForkiMl  Deer  Uiver,  lottcry  to  tepvnv» 
n.ivigation  of,  279. 

Fore»t,  Gen.  N.  U.,  444. 

Fort  Aiauniption.    See  Airamntkia. 

Fort  Freelaud.    .9re  FreeUnd  SlatkiL 

Fort  Oillespie.    JSfe  Oüleapie. 

Fort  Lee.    Sre  Lee. 

Fort  Pickering,  btiilt,  314;  itrofKle  wilk 
MeniphtA,  312 ;  Wineheater  feara  ita  ri- 
valr>-,  .042;  CKerton  doet  not,  342;  Me^ 
Lemore^s  arlieme.  343 ;  rruiih«l  by  Over> 
ton*a  ownerftliip  of  half  the  landing,  334  ; 
aale  of  lot»,  345. 

Fort  San  Fertlinando  de  Banncie,''314. 

Fort  Tiiion,  lm>ation  of,  120. 

Fort»,  Fronih,  10. 

Fouter,  E.  H.,  44M ;  «peaker  of  Honae  of 
R^prenentativea  in  l8:Vi.371 ;  New  Whig, 
379;  forced  to  reiOgii  ü.  8  aenatonOiip, 
382,  4tr,;  npeeeheain  1840,  387;  chairw 
UI -UI  of  Whig  Ccivention  of  1-^0,  390: 
denoun'rea  protection,  395;  leader  OC 
Whig  eliipie,  4<Q;  a*1niiU  riirht  of  !*• 
■tructlon,  4417 ;  candidMe  for  U.  S.  Se», 
ator,  «17;  ele«^te<l,  412;  ean^lidate  for 
govemorahip,  424 ;  bis  iuconaiatent  ree» 
ord,  425 ;  »ketrh  of,  42.''i. 

Fouter,  Roliert  C,  candidate  for  goremor- 
ahip,  251,  252;  sk#>t rh  of,  252;  aupporU 
II.ill  for  Rpeaker,  299. 

Fnnkbnd,  i.aine  propo^  for  new  State, 

85;  ronntitution  of,  85. 
Franklin,  D.*nj.iroin,  85. 
Franklin,  St.ite  of,  7C ;  plah  of  aMnriation« 
71 ;  act    of   ceai^iou  repvaled,  77 ;  flrvi 
Jonesboro  Conventlon,  71;    legiidature, 
78;  orgauixed,  78,  79;  currcncy,  78; 
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«f  Dr.  fktakUa,  85; 
contMt  betwMB  (WO  pMtiet,  87, 88;  bo 
deatha,  88;  nuniafe*  ander,  legnlixed 
by  TeoiM««ee,  88 ;  conf uaioo  of  JiirÜMÜc- 
tion,  8» ;  Fnnklin  paity  wecken,  !0 ;  coin. 
proiuiar.  S>4 ;  defeateü  by  Nortb  Carulina 

ry,  U4 ;  meiuoriftl  of  Ti|it4iii  anü  ocliera, 
rebuk^  by  Govenior  CaawWl,  115; 

OoTemor  Ca*w«tU*s  Addreoa,  !IG;  euü  of 

8ut«  of  Frauiklüi,  liG-tis. 
Fnnklin  Teiineaaee  lUuk,  'iTiO. 
Frre  B.uikii>R  Aft.'/T*.*;  couuiiu  ({vnii  of 

prV«rut  NAtiitnJ  Ruik  fystein,  *J7'J;  r»- 

praleü  iu  lv>:iiS,  'iT'J ;  iu  lM.4s  '^4. 
T^iWUumI,  Ca|»t.   Ut'ttiv,   iiirtuber  of  tbo 

Comiuittee  of  NoUblftt,  132. 
FrrrUud  Sution,  IJi» ;  ttved  by  RobeitMn, 

Fmx'h  in  MiftMMippi  Vailry,  9 ;  npoo  the 

Lakrft,  ï);  ttifir  \*Un  of  cooquect,  10; 

tbi'ir  |«)»-er  bn>keu.  12. 
Frrmk  Lick.  MS,  114,  IM. 
Fr^nrh  tnüi-cs  captured,  177.    8w  Bpnniah 

Tra4l«Ti. 
FnihUiiicutal    constitution.      Sr*   Grand 

11.-1  I 
Furuiture,  prinütive,  2S. 

Gaineft.  Jxmc»  L.,  12ÏI&. 

GalUtiii,  Albrrt,  1^8. 

Ganibbra  hiutx  at  Vlrksborf,  SM,  SM; 
eflecu  of  tlila  in  the  Southvtaflt,  3C&. 

GarUnd,  A.  H.«  442. 

Ga»i>er'«  Sutioii,  118;  locatiob  of,  191. 

Gat««.  General,-  df  frat«d  ai  Camden,  C9L 

Gaxettc  of  KnoxvUle,  149. 

General  Anseiubly  of  TeuMWoe,  187 :  ori^ 
irin  of,  1S7 ;  qualificatiooa  Of  memben, 
ISS;  power»,  IvSS. 

General  ItMikimr  Aet  of  l^A  ?73. 

Gentr>-,  ^1.  l\.  4::o ;  votes  for  tariff  of  1M2, 
3115;  caiidi'Lite  for  frovenH>ri*)ii|»,  438; 
•|M^li  2;f;aiii;4  Brott,  4:t7  ;  Joliu  Quiocy 
Adaiur's  e«tiii>ate  of,  441. 

Q^trtif  HL,  proclamatimi  of,  15;  eataMiahM 
ruk-  for  purvlut^ie  of  lodian  tiüea,  IS. 

Gil  won  Couiity,  3iC». 

GilwiMi.  Ramiirl.  .'^C». 

GilMion.  Col.  Tbuniaa,  90S. 

Gü*M>iiiiort,  StO. 

Gilkey.  Rottert,  diea  natura!  death,  127. 

Gille.pl-,  Fort,  31,  42,  15a 

Gillei>i>le«  settle  MrNairy  Connty,  SOS. 

Gkuieow,  Janiea,  24ri. 

Glohe,  nipported  by  Overtoo,  329 ;  attarka 
Bell.  S»T1',  pretlirt*  Jaekaon  aill  cruah 
White,  .1*9;  «xtra  edition  in  1S3S,  371. 

GondfV,  TlKiiiian.  34. 

Good ril-h,  Ch.itincey,  188. 

Goo^henl. 'jrCi.      .      . 

Govenior-tTriieral  in  CaroUna,  103 ;  J^vpoini- 
ment  nf,  193. 

Oioremora.  S^e  John  Sevler,  Arrhibald 
RoViie,  WiÜ.'e  Riouiit,  Jo«eph  M*MiiiB, 
Wiü'-un  C^rroll..  8m«  Himston,  Newton 
Caniion.  Jaineb  K.  P^tlk,  Jituen  C.  Jonea, 
Atron  V.  B«^wi*.  X«mI  S.  Bmwn,  William 
TrouMale,  WÜli  iii  ft.  Cint'pbell,  Afldtew 
JohitMm.  and  Kliant  U.  Uarria. 
•    Grw*^.  Tepffv.  3JI». 

GonviUe.  L^ird,  49. 

Qrabaio,  Douiel,  443w 


Oiinii  illiMwi  of  TliMiiiMiii),Tfll. 
Grand  nMMlel,  devlaad  by  Locko,  8|  faOiL 

8,  ano. 

Oraiit,  Colonel,  defeaU  Cherokaea,  12. 

Great  tiend  of  tlw  Teniiebai  e  Rt\t  r,  06. 

Great  Natclièi  Tracé,  171,  179,  277, 31Gw 

Great  National  Kuad,  'J79,  *>0. 

Great  Wbifc  CouTeutioo.    Srf  IKlilfr. 

Greene  Couuty  fonued,  5G;  divkled,  79. 

Greekie  CuUeve,  *234. 

Greeneville.  éü,  78. 

Gruudy,  Kelix,  357,  3CC;  faTora  Vnitad 
Btates  Baiik  at  Naabville,  'Ji;2,  394 ;  pri- 
vate letter Ic  |p>iüdeiit  Mipgestiufi olBeera 
for  Viiited  Stat*»  Baua,  IVJ;  preimrea 
bül  fur  Loau  Office,  213,  301;  coutea 
w ith  lt«>U.  UiU  ;  »ket<h  of. 3U1 ;  tupporird 
by  Jaikdou,  3(4;  iu  White  caiiva»»,  ötVi, 
3«)1>,  3Ts  ;  pnnuiiieitt  IViiiocrat,  37H;  pil. 
lar  of  JacksoiiiMii.  379;  Uia  reward,  379; 
aiiet*dote  of  Harria,  3M  ;  obeyt  inatruo- 
tloittt,  44  C  ;  attonM*y-geiieral,  442. 

.Guard  (vrtiticatefl  usêd  a«  currency,  136. 

Guild,  Joe  t\,  barriiig  out  etvapade,  181 ; 
quote«l.  3^1 ;  refuaea  to  vote  for  Martin 
Vai)  Burvu  for  preaideut,  4*4  ;  aa  a  wac, 
444. 

Gwiu  letters,  3C9. 

Hadden,  D.  P.,  326. 

Haffler,  Joel,  'JthL 

Haile,  John,  4«'i. 

Hall.  A.  A:,  leader  of  Wblg  cUqno,  403; 
edita  l'uliticiau,  428 ;  regiater  of  Üuiivd 
8tatei>  treafur)',  44X 

Hall,  \Vi|li.iiu,  Bucctieda  Houston  aa  aov* 
•ntor;  2119 ;  akft**!!  of,  299 ;  aup|iorte«l  by 
Carroll  aiul  Kui4er  for  kiieakvr  of  Beu- 
ate,  *.1>9 ;  HoiiMoira  coHtpliineiit  to,  21*9. 

Haiiiiltiin,  Alcxander,  241 ;  plau*for  |iayiu( 
atated4•l>t^.l47. 

Haiiiiltun  l>i*trict,  2l>n. 

Ilaiiiiitoii,  Tlioiiiaii,  'SU. 

liaiiiiiioiHl,  Kli,  cruMea  Teniieatae  Rlver  and 
raid»  Iiidian  toOutry,  157. 

Hano\er  l*re»»byipry,  217. 

Hardeinai),  Cul.  Thomaa  J.,  308. 

Hardeiiiaii  Cuuntv.  3UG. 

Hardin  Couiity,  3iCi. 

Ilardin,  James,  3iG. 

If.ird  Lalior.  treatv  of,  17. 

Ilanrrave,  Johii.  3lD. 

Harri»,  Khaiu  G.,  2i:9;  recomro«iida  wind- 
ing up  of  State  Uiiuk  of  1838, 272 ;  rlector 
for  Buchanan,  43S;  liis  powera  on  tha 
•tiimp,  439 ;  nenlor  M*uator  Iu  Tenneaaee, 
439 ;  -  arouaes  entliuhiasm,  439 ;  rrëlerted, 
44<t :  caHn  extra  feeh>iun, 44lt ;  iaauea  pruc- 
laiuation  d«>«-lariiig  Teiuieaaeo  out  of  tlio 
Union,  440. 

Harria,  J.  Georgp,  3S0;  In  1840,  986;  Har. 
riiion*t  letter.  392;  aeknowledgva  tbo 
coni,  Sl^ï;  in  1844.415. 

Harrisoii,  W.  H.,  ncmiiuited  by  Whigr,  384 ; 
aocuhed  of  being  an  Abolitioniat,  392; 
rarriea  Tennen.  «^  in  1840,  392. 

Hart,  Nnthaniel,  36. 

HartancM,  N.ntlfau,  306. 

Har\iy,  (iivemor,  appointa  juaticea of  tbf 
peace,  2*»^. 

HaKkell,  Joshua,  Impeacbed,  301. 

Haakell,  W.  T.,  425;  caiAüdato  for  U.  8. 
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;  HBiJm  18M.  4ie 

'  HattM  !■  1B87.  43». 

Hitdite,  oouBtgr  aMt  of  HirJatew  Couaty, 

3Ud. 
Hattomllobert,43»:  ™«»?»*ï«*»t*»i 
^^y^n>^A  for  fovenionliip,  4JUi  deleAfc- 
ed  by  lahjun  O.  Uarra,  iütt. 
Hawkuu,  Beajaniiu,  H7. 
H^wkiMCouuty.ai. 
lUy,  l>AviJ,  uka»  part  te  CoUwater  Bxp». 

diUoD,  Ui. 
Hay,  Jo«fi>h«  killed,  12t. 
HayneisLuilüaC.,  444. 
UAy^'ood  Couuty,  D()8. 
Uaywood,  Juhn,  redDnlkt,  Ml;  éooaly 

luuiiied  for  him,  308. 
Heantay  letter.    iSre  Coiamon-faoM. 
Heitou,  Kort,.ftUacked  by  lu  luuui  42. 
HeAlh*  iJir  Rübert,  gTMxt  to,  7. 
Heu  leraon  Couuty,  3i'<5. 
H.*if  Jerson,  N^luuiel,  IH. 
UeiiilerMU,  Col.  Kiohord,  18;  «t  Byeiaort 
SlioU«,.o5,  ll'J;  Tr:uiAylraoiA  Purcluae, 
UI;  «uKiftMU  comiMct  of  fovemmeut, 
119. 
Ht'Dderjon,  M  ijor  Bimuel,  seut  to  Frtek- 

lin,  M. 
U  Miry  Couuty,  3f\\. 

Ueury,  P.arirk,  atopa  attempt  te  VlncinU 
to  Joiu  Fruikfl,  KI,  104;  o'iinion  of  the 
inouutaiu3Pr«,  *M ;  ^^^«t^  H  wm  of  Vir^ 
giiiia  u  tsrrit^rial  gover.ior,  148. 
Heury,   Giitttvu*  A.,  4(»4,  4:V<;    te  1844, 
41ü:  *'i':a(leOritur,**41(s  4J7;  vote  for 
U.  8.  Mu-tor,  4'.*9;  refuaoa  to  bo  ft  cui- 
diiUta,   4:^4;   CoufederAto  «eiutori  4:M; 
nouiiu^toi  for  goveruori  437. 
Beiiry*«  StUiou,  ir»7. 
Hi''kmui  Couuty,  31^. 
HUkin^i,  KlJvim:r»4. 
liiuliuui,T.  C,  44'i. 
II.KS17U. 

Huluiui,  Ch^lea,  321. 
H  •  «1  ue«,  Jaui<  '^    Sre  Mountaln  A  -«detoy. 
HAii  >a  Circui^  '^H ;  divided,  2;». 
H  tinton  Tt'HiM^uue  liink,  beoomM  KMtani 

lUuk  of  TenueiMee,  'ijO. 
Holt,  Jo(»,  4J1. 
Uouiiny  puunder,  137. 
Uooper,  Willuuu,  docUrei  for  toCil  wpM^ 

tion,  38. 
Ho.iiie)H>ld,  foundhif  of,  20. 
Houje  of  BurgeuMesTn  NorthCftrolte»,  193; 
qM  Uilicati  JD  óf  vot«r«,  199 ;  of  m9mber«, 

Hoiuton,  John,  310. 

Uoiuttiu,  Rev.S^nuel,  88,219;  momber  of 
AbiuKdun  P.ts^bytttry,  UJ);  dboiiued 
froiu  aa:ue,  2*J0. 

Honntom  SAin,  442;  elect^d  fOTemor  te 
IS.*?,  'Ski;  ükeUU  of,  'JXM»;  devoted  to 
Jickaou,  297;  his  chvaHcr,  'JOT;  mer- 
ries Aud  hit  wtle  leives  him,  297  ;  he  n»- 
•inu  and  leavea  T«nn*MP«*,  29H  ;  c^u^ 
ofaeparation,  298  ;  vi^Mt»  N  whTille,  421. 

Hubbird,  James,  kills  BjUer,  81-63. 


Huinphreya  County,  *W. 
Huutphrpya,  W.  H.,  Z" 
Hundrol  rec%-e,  2iM. 


370. 


Huut.  Me IUUC1U,  304. 
Huutingdon,  304. 
Iluutamiu,  Adam,  38C 


ImpgarhiMBL  3^  ItefldCMraWI,V.W. 
Wüliama,  and  Joaboa  UaakriL 

"*  Immortal  Thirtoen,**  4U0. 

Indepeudvnt  Pniabytoiy  of  AbtefdM    Bm 
Presbytery. 

ludiAO  title»,  14-17. 

Indiana,  apoliatioa  Ol,  17; 
TenujiwMM>,  149, 

Indor^ement  lawa,  2C1. 

likgrAliam,  J.    H.| 
NaUiVille;  238. 

IiwtttutM  of  Ta 
l>i. 

Ibatructiooa  to  aeiiaton,  406»  407 ;  right  oi; 
not  dvuied  betore  the  war,  4Mi, 

luteru^  improveuientJi  {sre  abo  StUedebt)» 
208 ;  f rieuda  of,  ouite  «rith  friruda  of  ca 
molt  ai'hoola,  'M) ;  begiimiug^*  of,  2«C ;  t 
nal  te  New  York,  277 ;  M*Miuu*a  ueeaai 
277;  committee  on,  in  lt(23.  2*9; 
peivd  by  )oi*al  jealouaiea,  2.HI» ;  C^rroll^a 
mv.^Ai^^  2M);  An»t  aynt^'mjUic  plan  (o( 
IvVji»),  2^1  ;  iU  dftJÜK  2S1 ;  Coostitution 
of  InU,  •>1  ;  pi  w  of  1^VJ  uoC  aa.v^  ^  ^ 
2S-i  ;  pi  UI  of  1>:W>  (IVu.sylv.aita  PI  n>, 
2?t2 ;  aUo  P.irtik-r  4iip  PI  ut.  2K( ;  amoimt 
of  atAte  bon J«  issvu^l  for,  2SJ ;  repeoltMl, 
283;crMbo(ls:;;,2>4;  pi  ia  of  l!>4S,  2Jü ; 
aiueu'led,  21»! ;  A  t  6f  lN>Vi,  29.' ;  araend- 
•d,  21»2 ;  C}aitituti4>u  of  1^70  puuan  end 
to«  in  Teuufsa  'T,  29.1. 

Irwiuois  c<*Je  BoutUweatam  regico,  M; 
thfir  titl\  IC 

Irwin%  Willuui,  310,  321. 

l«b»n.  Zich,  lu'^mlier  of  Committee  of. 
Tliirtp.'u,  'M  :  in  both  Watauga  and  Cn»- 
berl  in  I  H.'ttt  na  *ut<s  l<l>3w 

IdmdnjUa,  Batleof,44. 
ItineranU    Seê  Circuit  rider. 

Jark,  Jeremiah,  08. 

Ja^k4ol^  Aii«lr«*w,  442 ;  eomparad  wHIi  S^ 
vi«ir,  74;  wife  of,  117;  auprrior  jvlge» 
135;  tlie  owl  atory  lüii;  purMM*  IvU- 
an%  l.'d  ;  nut  on  Niokoi»ck  Expedition, 
158 ;  vot3ag.iinat  Wathiuart  m,  178 ;  mem» 
ber  of  C(Hi^titutioti-il  Couventinn  of  1796» 
18G ;  did  not  uime  Tt* imeaaee,  lHi> ;  mem* 
ber  of  Congreiia.  189 ;  truatre  of  David- 
aon  Coll'^,  234:  t%k*a  aidea  a<ateit 
8)r1er,  213;  qu\rrpl  with  Sevier,  244; 
go3j  to  amthw.>st  Puint,  24'! ;  friend  off 
C.\rroll  in  Bniton  duel,  2.V»;  remm- 
ue  vl%  United  ^t  >tea  Bink  offl-^ra,  2i;2; 
proinnt  agiin^  Lom  Ctin<*e,  2i3;  Orer> 
ton  fi%e^  him  h-Uf  of  Ri****  Urant.  327; 
diaiftaea  of  hin  interent,  327 ;  eritioiaed 
for  'Tri'aty  of  HIM.  3J7  ;  Overton'a  dvinc 
mew-ice  to,  :IV»;  omio'ien  Cirru!l,  357; 
ro'itroU  piAitioa  of  T^nnewiee.  3V<:  te- 
tolerinoe  of  hia  frienda,  .1'iH;  Cpw-kett 
on,  358  :  murk^  Ctnn«>n.  359;  Agiit  with 
Jeu»  B'utfm  in  M  suphia,  d»\l  ;  oppcMee 
B^l,  .'VV4  ;  wwta  V  in  B  ir^  to  aurceed 
him,  3<»4 ;  eatruivcm  «ut  fro:n  Whit*,3io; 
hia  thr^it  a((Un<t  Wiiitc  3iV»;  teiuin»- 
ratea  cAinniitm,  :k;h  ;  Gwin  l'Ht  *rv  3*9 ; 
lettert  to'lUount  ani  OnuKiv.  3iï>;  de- 
noimcea  **  White  Wliigs'*  3i^:  fnnka 
01(>fie  to  Tenue»«^  legislitnra,  371  ; 
waiita  to  redeem  Tenneaaee,  375;  rete» 
Uona  with  Polk,  378 ;  f  OUT  pilUn  te  TcA- 
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^979;  IMfr  fiwifd,  37$;  dnfffsd 
iDto  ctNitMt  Of  It^  Uf« ;  hia  popultf  ity, 
413 ;  JackMtt  ott  Vau  Uurwi  te  i»fl,  <I14 ; 
aeuÏM  rvcanUtkm  of  iKirgiiiii  iuthguw  «ud 
corrupiioo  cIuvik*^  415. 

Jackaon,  towra  of,  '/«U,  JliO«  310;  fint  town 
in  Wert  Teiui«Mee,  üi(»;  tb*  Piouoer, 
the  üaxecte,  Uao  Southerti  SUU^^iuau, 
31U;  oeutre  of  pulitidU  activily,  aiO; 
couvt-LooK,  310 ;  tlr>t  iKHue,  311 ;  iu 
piv;i«rut  iiu|H>rtaace,  31  !• 

JacoU,  8.  D.,  44ÜW 

jAXufes  JoaefVb,  32L 

J*niairm,  S|4tuivr,  öbejt  inatnidioiis,  3^7 ; 
caoUiJaie  for  Uuitotl  6utes  beiute.  4(17  * 
U«I«cteU,41i. 

Jay*«  Treaty,  17& 

Jruniuf^*,  LdjiMMid,  1^;  twiiM  Tinnwii 
Ki«er,  14:1 

JtüUiiii^i-s  Jmuüua,  ^**^ 

Jrrk*,  ^^3. 

J«Hloo,  Kubert.  32i 

Johimy  cAke.  2iV. 

JohiM  Hoi^utM  Uuivernty.  191. 

JotuuoQ,  AitOfVw,  30t^  414,  44:i ;  oompana 
mitb  Sf\iVr,  Tolk,  aud  Cam41,a»r;  wk  I 
fuacs  lo  milow  rltvlit>u  of  Wlii|E  ■i:na4>r,  • 
4Ui ;  »ipm  |.rot<>>L.  4«r<  ;  on.* of  Ibe  "  l.t»-  ! 
■iórtal  ThirtWtt,**  44M ;  Donüuated  for  < 
ftovernor,  437  ;  o|'|«>a«Sj  l.y  all  proutiueut  1 
Ihstaocnt^  43S ;  trlt^ted,  4;is ;  hia  fioratiou  i 
oo  •ecvA.siou,  444» ;  refu«^  U>  aecedr,  440.    j 

JohnBottf  Cave,  i>re&i Jont  State  Biuk,  'Jiy,   | 
27J;  meiiilMTofCuii^nvasX^;  pcttiuaa-  j 
•^r-fPPtKTal,  37.".,  44J ;  prominent  l>eruo.  • 
ctot,  57s ;  in  White  cauvaaa,  378 ;  piUar 
of  J  urkaonlsuif  379. 

Johnson,  Ddjii*-U  3uö. 

Johu.«ou,  John,  '117, 

Jolimon,  Ttiorais  '^^ll. 

John^to||.  Simuel,  147. 

JoiiM-r,  Z»c»-heuvöll. 

J(WieA«  Cilviu,  .TnJ. 

Joom,  C.toivó  W.,  hU  promhience,  444. 

•otx^  JaMM"v;C,  ,Tk'»,  4.1S ;  advocates  Meni> 

Ehi»  aikd  i'h  irlo>toii  Riilro-ul,  '286 ;  pres. 
lent  of  II,  -^T  ;  eléeted  ü.  &  aen^or, 
2S7;    Whiff  cauaidato   for  ffovemor   in 
IMl,  SlU;  hia  viewa  on  national  quea- 
tlon%  X^  ;  aterliiii;  bon^lü  chajrise  air»d  t. 
Polk,  307 ;  hia  priein  and  cliartcter,  üiïS ; 
ardent  Cl»y  nivi,  XV^;  noiuin^t'ïd**  t »  eo 
for  I\»Jk,'^  31>J;    "Lean  JJnimy."  X>J;   • 
eonvx^of  1S4,1,  401 ;  ••  Wh-U  fine  fur !  '•   . 
400;   pDlk'a  Burkle-<>olt  an-cdote,   4^»! ;   ' 
jrith  P>lkat  NaAhville,  4<H;  dcnwdi^liei   : 
Polk,4<C>;  ele<ted,4(0;  td-nt  for  p^ilit-   | 
leal  m\nigenient,410;  binkr.iiit  Ivr  of  ' 
ÏMS,  411;     "Liy    on,     X  uiry."    411; 
Jonea  electéd,  412  ;  attnrta  n-^ttonal  at- 
tentjon,  412;  atieUct  for  CUy,  415;  aiip. 
porta  Soott,  4'r7 ;  attceoxt'xl  aa  n'candi« 
date  for  ttie  preaidency,  444. 

lonea,  John,  CU.     . 

ionea,  Lewia,  SdÜ. 

Jones,  WiUian»,  »V 

Jone^boro  laid  off,  ST»  •  coürt  of  oyer  ah^ 
Trrminer  and  ireneral  gaol  delivery,  C7  ; 
'noiiTt-houae,  17.*». 

Ju.Uri\rv  of  r-iroHn-M  104;  r^irt^' nnl 
thfir  juriiMlirtion,  i'M-VMi  oflicora  nud 
node  of  cli5cljuu,  VJL 


Judgn^  ai^iwl  Iqr  0«MrU  A«t«bly,  «O, 
ttuuiber  iucitwaed,  'jol ;  electod  Uy  tui 
pi'oiUe,  'JU1-;  Ule  Uuura  n  faUui»  Iu  TeZ 
ueaaee.  Jol.  ** 

Jiuito.  Sce  Wbig. 

Juri»iirud«iic«  iu  Tr^nnaafn,  196^ 

Juütioe  of  tlM»  poace,  in  1JU>,  208^  ia  1530 
'JU8  i  in  North  Cartdina,  appoiuted  by  tua 
govcmor,  'JX* ;  iu  Teuueaaee,  uutil  IKiL 
by  U«-uenü  Aa»eiiiUy,  'M);  afipointodao! 
eordiug  to  ca).taiu*a  couipauiea.  'JULi' 
elect«^l,  210 ;  juriMÜcUon,  aS-ÏÏ!? 

Kanawlia,  Bottle  of,  3t 

KaakafJcia.  O,  114,  177. 

Kerl,  177,  'X»'2. 

Keun«.-dy,  l>auiel,  98. 

Keulucky  FIU,  '77,  3S2. 

K<^y  Corner,  311. 

Kil^urt*  1  abjjiduc  tlieir  foft,  131. 

Kiliiberliu,  Jaiob,  tmda  lead,  Ittl. 

Kiuir,  S;mufl,  '-"ji. 

Kin;;**  >lvHmtaia,  Battia  oC,57;  tkt  ighl» 

Kirbvs  aeltle  MtNairy  Coonty,  3Q6i. 

Kifk,  Hfij-y,  UCi. 

Kuoi  Cmuty,  I4U. 

Kuox,  J  jiM-a,  ao.    ^«eLong  HuntariL 

Kuowülo,  i4J;  braurb  bauk  at,*J70;aa^ 

of  (Tovcrmueut,   149,  3UU;  «««-^V-nifl  kji 

iu,  Tti), 

Li  Granjce,  270,305. 

LiCiraiii  e  aüd  ^lupliia  Railroad,  282, 834- 

2f^tt  34'J. 
Like  County,  311. 
L-jkp,  Jo:m  |*h,  ITJO. 
LiiulN-rt,  Jiremiah.  ilrtt  Metbodlit  pnarb- 

er  iu  Tiimea*ce,  225.  . 

L-ui.^  de  ürare.  «Ore  Kew  Madrid. 
Lxiid  ct^inniuuitifn,  *JXk 
Lmd  offu-e,  in  WutawRa,  30 ;  In  Wanhinr- 

ton  Couiity,  47, 49, 62 ;  reoivned  in  Waah- 

iiitetou  and  SiiUiiaii  couutiea,  C7  ;  Cunt» 

berlwl  land  4»mt-e,  133. 
Land  hinrulationa,  247. 
Land  nvsteiu  of  TtnneMce,  !ÖS,  !N6:'ciiin- 

ivtr*^l  with  North  Canduia,  47. 
Li  Sille,ri,  10,  11-4,313. 
Lithnin,  F.  S.,  .107. 
L^uilenlole  C.iuntv,  30fi,  311. 
Laii«UrJil<>,  Col.  j miw,  311. 
I.iinvnce,  Willbm.  310, 328. 
L^-e,  Fort.  dïsuuntl".!,  42,  44 
Lctri'^lative  roiui'il,  199. 
L«»i«,  Andrew.  11. 
I-e»iii  t'ouiity.  304. 

Le  M%  M  ir.r  W.ll.. 3C1;  •acoiid»ildltor,4l3L 

L«wi«,  Willhni,  'JiCt. 

Li)lin^tol^  Aleaander,  209. 

L'iK-ohi,  Ahrahnin.  ele<^d  |.,« 

LmrUlfy.  Dr.  Ph'lip.  23»*,  2». 

Liiiwy.  Isaar.  132.  133. 

U/Mi  Ottire,  2(:i,  'Jii\ ;  Imum  b«iMd  on,  901; 

bai  for,  pr«'p.ire  I  by,  Felix  Onindy,  2G3 ; 

title  rhin?iMl  to  Bank  of  Tenneaaea,  2C3. 
Lo*Mil  8.'lf-poveniin«»!it,  204 ;  two  ayatoma, 

2m ;  roinpifï^l,  'JO4-207. 
I^'k».  .lohii,  S  ;  fundamenidrconatltuUoaa. 

»<,  21  KI. 

i-«»rke,  O.  n.,  .r»i. 

LouiaviUe  aud  Naabville  RiUroad,  290. 
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;  I»  1  !■  18M.  4te 

Hatt«i  hl  M57, 43». 
Hitchte,  oouBtgr  «Mt  of  HirJatew  Couaty, 
3Ud. 

aittomBobert,43»;  ruimora «lector, 430 ; 
cmndÜato  f or  fOvenior«liip,  43U;  deleAfc- 
ed  by  lahjun  O.  Uarra,  43tt. 

Hawkina,  Beajamia,  147. 

HawkÏMCouuty.ai.     .    ^  ..     ^     . 

lUy,  l>AviJ,  ukot  piri  ia  CoUwater  Bxp». 
diUoo,  Ui. 

Hay,  Joatph,  killed,  121. 

Hayne«,LuilouC.,  444. 

UAywood  Couiity,  ^Ki. 

1U>  wood,  Juhti,  r«rderaliat,  Ml ;  éooaly 
luuüed  tor  him,  308. 

Heanuy  letter.    <$ce  Common^faoM. 

Hf^Atou,  Kortf.attacked  by  Lu  liaaj^  42. 

HfAthi  dir  lU>bert,  gTMxl  to,  7. 

Hfu  lenon  Couiity,  3i'>5. 

H.'üiersoa,  NAlhauiel,  tW. 

UeiulerMU,  Col.  Kichard,  18;  at  ByciiBor* 
SlioiU,.u:V,  11'J;  Triu«ylvaoia  Purchaae, 
UI;  «ugifê^U  coiaiMct  of  fovemmout, 
il». 

Ht-nddfjon,  M  ijor  Bimuel,  aeut  to  FrAok- 
lil^^(l. 

U  üiry  Cotiiity,  3fH. 

Ueary,  P.ttri-.-k,  atopa  attempt  In  Vincinia 
U»  joiii  Fritika,  81,  104;  o-iiiiion  o(  tlia 
mouiitaiiit)(>r«,  VU ;  auKïrt^'^^  H  kvm  of  Vir^ 
giuia  aa  isrritoriaJ  gover.ior,  148. 

Heiiry,  GutttVua  A.,  M^\,  AM;  In  lv«4l, 
41G:  *'i-:a{l«OrUur,**41(s4J7;  vote  for 
U.  8.  aeiitor,  4'-*9;  refuaea  to  be  a  cxa- 
didita,  4:^4;  Coiifederato  aenator,  4M; 
noiniuttei  for  goveruori  437. 

Bt»iiry'«Staioii,  ir»7. 

Hii'kiiiui  Couiity,  3i^. 

Huk  til  ^1,  Kl^iii,  .'r»4. 

lliiiliuiii,  T.  C,  44'i. 

Hol III 411,  Charlea,  .121. 

H<4  Hen,  Jaiii'».    .SVr  Mountaln  A'^demy. 

HuMjn  Circuit,  2^:5 ;  divided,  22C 

H  >htoo  Tciim^aave  Buik,  beoomsa  Tiilnni 
B.uik  of  Teiiueaaee,  2j0. 

Hol^  Jo(»,  4J1. 

Homiiiy  potiuder,  137. 

Uooiier,  Williain,  doclarea  for  toCil  aopan- 
tion,  38. 

Ho.iiteliold,  foundiiig  of,  20. 

Hou.ie  of  Burgeanea  in  NorthCarolin»,  193; 
q«i  iliticatijn  óf  voiera,  199:  of  mombera, 
197. 

Houston,  John,  310. 

Uoiistun,  Rev.  Simuel,  88, 218;  momber  of 
AbiiiKdon  P*tMbytery,  2*5);  diaoiiaaed 
from  aa:iie,  220. 

Hounton,  S.iin,  442 ;  elect^'l  goremor  In 
lKi7,  2-.)G:  liketcli  of,  JOt;;  devoted  to 
Jv^kaoii,  297 ;  liia  chva-^tcr,  297 ;  m^r- 
rlea  aiid  liia  wile  leivea  hiin,  297  ;  he  r«- 
aieua  aiid  leavea  Tenn'^siwe,  29K  ;  ctu^ 
of  aeparation,  298  ;  vinitn  N  tahville,  427. 

Hubbird,  Jamea,  kiU»  BuUer,  81-83. 

Huinphreya  Coiintv,  304. 

Huiiïphreya,  W.  HL,  370. 

Hundrcl  reeve,  2»W. 

Hiint,  Mriuuoiii,  304. 

H'.intinRdon,  304. 

Iluutainiii,  'Adam,  38C 


ifetlkfld 


sssr- 


V.W. 


^  Immortal  Thirteeik,**  4U0. 
Indeiieudvnt  Praabyteiy  of  AbinfilM 

Preabytery. 

ludiao  litlea,  14-17. 

Indiaua,  apoliatioa  Ol,  17; 
Teiiii-jnaee,  149, 

IndoTdement  lawa,  2C1. 

lugraliaw,  J.    H.| 
NaahViUe;  238. 

lutftitutea  of  Tei 
1'^J. 

lüatructiona  to  aenaton,  406»  407 ;  right  ^ 
not  duuied  before  the  war,  4ui*: 

Iut«ru^  im|>roveiueiit«  {srf  abo  StUe  debt)» 
208 ;  f rieuda  of,  ouite  «rith  frieuda  of  cmn- 
niuif  arhOola,  2Ü9 ;  begiimia^*  of,  2«C ;  en» 
nal  in  New  York,  277 ;  M*Miuu*a  wrwage, 
277;  committee  on,  in  1823.  2*9;  ham- 
peréd  by  loi>al  J«alousiea,  2it> ;  CarroU^a 
mi*^«aat:e,  2iS0;  Anit  ayAti^m^ic  pUn  (o( 
1S29),  2.S1  ;  iU  di-tJÜU,  281  ;  Coostitulion 
of  l'vlli  '^ï ;  pi  in  of  IsrJ  not  autv^e  ^  ^ 
*2i^li  pi  UI  of  ls3.*»  (IVn-^ylvoiia  PI  n>, 
282 ;  aUo  P.irtner  Jiip  PI  in,  2S;i ;  amount 
of  atite  boiiJf  i.Hüued  for,  2SJ;  r^i^olad, 
283 ;  er  i»h  o(  1 SIJI.  2.^4  ;  pi  m of  l?W8,  SM ; 
aiiieiiled,  21»!  ;  A  t  6f  IST».!,  'J^l ;  arnend- 
ed,  29i ;  CDiiititiitiou  of  1870  puuan  end 
to,  in  Teuiiewr,  'JXk 

Irjqiiois  en  Je  Bouthweatam  regioa,  |5; 
their  titU  IC 

Irwin^  WiUiaiii,  310,  321. 

lib»ll,  Z»ch.  m'*inber  of  Committee  oC. 
Thirte.Mi,  'M  ;  in  both  Watauga  and  Cwb- 
berl  in  1  8 jttl  'ra  mt<s  Klöw 

Idiiid  Mats,  BUtle  of,  44. 

Itinerant.    Seê  Circuit  rider. 

Jark,  Jeremlah,  08. 

Jark4ou,  Amlrew,  442 :  comparad  vHli  S»> 
vier,  74;  wife  of,  117;  auperior  jvlgn» 
135;  tlie  o«i  itory  IJl»;  purMH»  IvU- 
an«,  ird  ;  not  on  Niokoj  »ck  Cxpedltioa, 
158 ;  votjair.iiivit  Washiu^  m,  178 ;  Mpm- 
ber  of  Couttitutiotnl  Cotiventinn  of  ITM^ 
186;  did  notuimeTeuneaae^,  IHI»;  m«n> 
ber  of  Coiigrena.  189;  truatre  of  David- 
aon  CoU'ice,  234;  tak*a  aidea  a<ain^ 
Sirler,  213;  quarrri  with  Sevier,  244; 
go3}  to  S.)utliWi>Ht  Point,  24r>;  frtend  of 
Carroll  in  Buiton  dnrl,  2.V>;  remm- 
me  ida  Tnited  ^t  ^tea  Bink  offl'^ra,  2il2; 
protoat  agiiii^  L'iw  Ctin<*e.  2i3;  Orer- 
ton  gi\e^  hiiii  hilf  of  Ri«<e  Urant.  327; 
disixiaoa  of  hia  int«*mit,  .127;  eriticiaed 
for  'Tn'aty  of  IS18.  :L»7  :  Ov«»rton*«  dvin« 
mew-ice  to,  .IV»;  opposen  Cirrull,  357; 
ro'itniU  pii^itica  «»f  T-»ni»e»ii»»<»,  3V<;  ïw 
toWrtnce  of  hia  frinitl»,  .IVt;  Cr<H*k«*U 
on,  :LV<  :  iii:irk^  C«nn<m.  a'iO;  n^bt  with 
Je«a>9  B'iit«m  in  MMipliia,  3i>l :  oppows 
B^l,  .H*4  ;  wants  V  in  B  ir>;n  to  wccrtd 
him,  3i*»4 ;  e«tr  uiirt'm  «nt  fro:n  Whif,3i*i3s 
hSa  tlir^it  a((uii4  Wbttf,  3*ii>;  iniuin»- 
ratea  cainniicm,  '.VA  ;  O  win  Mt^rv  3*9 ; 
Iett4*r4  to'lMo.iiit  anl  GniiKiv.  3il9;  de- 
noiincea  **  White  Wiiifra,**  3i9 ;  fnnkn 
Olo'ie  to  T»'niM»*«»«  l«v»l  itom,  371 ; 
waiita  to  r«Hl««m  Tenneaare,  375;  rHft» 


Uona  with  Polk,  378;  four 

'  yitized 


pillan^TcA- 
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■BMB^gTf;  UmI»  fiwwd,  379;  dnn«d 
tolo  ctMtMt  of  llHU.  ;ms  ;  hia  populo ity, 
413;  JackMtt  ott  Vau  Uuiwi  iJiSh,  414; 
OtniMA  rvcanUtion  of  büripiiii  iuthgiM  «ud 
eorrupUoo  cIuvik*^  415w 

Jackaon,  to«m  of,  -270.  aio,  310;  ftnt  town 
in  Wert  Teiut«Mee,.Ji«l;  tb*  Pioooer, 
the  tiaxetce,  Uao  Soutlierti  SUté^u.u>, 
310;  oeutre  of  pulitii-il  acUvity,  310; 
couvt-bcMue,  310 ;  tlr>t  boiue,  311 ;  iU 
prrsrutiiu|H>rtance,  31L 

iacoU,  8.  D.,  44ÜW 

JaxufeS  Joafpb,  3*JL 

Januiriu,  !>(«iKvr,  óbejra  Imtnidioiis,  3ri7 ; 
caoUi date  for  Uuitotl  6utes  frptaT^.  407  * 
U«l«cteU,41.:.  • 

3*y'»  Treaty,  17i3w 

Jrutiiii^*,  iUlixMMid,  1^;  twiiM  Twnnmn 
Ki«er,  14:1 

^«auiiii^x  JunaÜuuL  ^**'*- 

Jrrk*,  Jia 

Jtrctuo,  Kubert,  322. 

Johunjr  cake,  2iV. 

JohiM  Hui4uibt  Uuivenity.  I9t. 

Johiuoa,  AitOfVw,  30t^  4l»4,  44-1 ;  oompana 
mitb  Sevirr,  Tolk,  aud  Cam41,3l*r;  wk 
fuacs  to  aUo»-  rl«x*liiio  of  WIu|e  ai:iiai>r, 
■liis ;  aipw  |.ix>c«*>i,  4«N  ;  oii.*of  the  ••  I.t». 
»orul  TliirtWu,"  44M ;  noiuiuated  for 
ftovernor,  437  ;  oi<|ioa«^  ty  all  i>rDmitH'jat 
l>«uoiTat^  43S ;  rWted,  4;is ;  liia  pu^tiou 
oo  •eccA.>iuu,  444» ;  r«fu84^9  to  aeretle,  440. 

Joluuonv  Cave,  pi«&iJoiit  State  Biuk«  'Jiï», 
2T'.i ;  iu«*iiilier  of  Ct>npre«%  X."» ;  po:4iuaa- 
ter-griicral,  37.'.,  44J ;  prominent  l)eruo> 
crot,  37.S ;  in  White»  cauvaaa,  378 ;  juUar 
of  J  ick^ontMii,  371». 

Johnson,  Ddjüel,  3Ua. 

Johu.-*ou,  John,  •J'J7. 

Jolin^n,  T)i0iu:\«,  'iSl. 

Johu!4iHi.  Siiuuel,  147. 

Joiuer,  Z»rrh«-n^  311. 

JiHiea,  Cilviu,  3ia 

Jonra^  (ïfoivó  W..  hit  prouiiien(«,-444. 

Jooea,  Jjiino-viC,  .T^S  43S ;  advocates  Mem- 

Cii»  aiHl  Vh  \TU*<on  Riilro-ul,  2SC ;  pres. 
ent  of  it,  i^T  ;  elèeted  17.  &  aen^or, 
2^;  Whif  cauUidato  for  Roventor  in 
IMt,  S}{\  hia  riewa  on  national  quea- 
tlons  3m  ;  sterling  bon*!»  chari;e  air 'at 
Polk.  307 ;  hia  oriein  and  chancter,  3i^ ; 
ardeut  Chy  ni\n,  3a<;  iM>uiin-*t'>d*'  t  >  eo 
tbr  PoJk.'^  3:>J;  "Lean  Jimiuy,"  SDI»; 
convaAsof  1S4.1,  401 ;  ••  Wh-U  ftne  fur  ?  " 
400;  r>lk*»  Biickle-rolt  an-cdote,  4'»l ; 
with  r>lkat  Na^hville.  4<»lï  demoliiliei 
Polk,  4<G ;  e1e<  ted.  MC;  t  d-nt  for  iKilit- 
Jcal  m\nigement,410;  b^nkrifit  Ivr  of 
IM3,  411;  "Liy  on,  Nuk-V,"  411; 
JoQe«eIectéd,41'J:  attrirta  n-it!on-»l  iU 
tention,  412;  atieUct  for  CUy,  415;  aiip. 
porta  Soott,  4^7 ;  Micf;i*iit"d  na  n  'candl- 
dUe  for  the  preaidency,  444. 

Jonea,  John,  34.    .  . 

ionea,  Lewia,  309. 

Jones,  WiUiam,  5A, 

Jono-boro  laid  off,  W ;  eoürt  oC  oy«r  «h^ 
Trrniiner  anl  eeneral  gaol  delivury, 0*7  ; 
roi!Tt-hoi«e,  1"». 

iuliriuy  of  r-iroHnv  101;  r^irt^' nn«l 
tht'ir  luriMlii-tioii,  i*M-VM;  ottcen  nud 
noda  of  eli5cljau,  l'lH. 


Juduw,  nlaetod  kf  OMenl  AMMBblj,  900t 
iiuuitwr  iucnmaed,  «ül ;  eloctod  Uy  tui 
pi'oiae,  JOl-;  Ufo  tettun  n  fnUui»  lu  TcZ 
uoaaee.  Jol. 

Jiuito.  S<e  Whlg. 

Jurié|irud«iic«  in  Tr^nn«ro.  196w 

Juütioe  of  tlu)  poace,  in  lüu>,  2084  la  1530 
*J08  ;  in  North  Cnrtdina,  a|ipoiut«d  by  tua 
govcmor,  'JX»;  in  TeuneMtfe,  uutil  1^34. 
by  üytwnl  AaneiiiUy,  'JM;  appointodao! 
eordiug  to  captain*»  coiuuauiea.  auu- 
«l«cl*^l,21ü;  juriMliction,J06-:ilL  * 

Kanawlia,  Bottle  of,  31. 

Kaakafdcia,  t»,  114,  177. 

Kef  l,  177,  'X»\l. 

Kemifdy,  l>aiiiel,  Üd. 

Kruliuky  FIii,  '77,  XXL 

Kéy  Corner,  311. 

KilKort- «  aUÜKlon  tlieir  fort,  131. 

Kiiiibrrliu,  Jaiob,  Imda  knd,  Ittl. 

Kiiig,  S ;mail,  J-Jl. 

Kin^**  >luuutaia,  Itattlo  oL  57:  tka  fc^. 

Kirbvs  «eltle  McXairy  Coontr.  3Q6i. 

1   Kirk,  klfUTs,  UiTi. 
I   Kuox  Cmuty,  149. 
'  Kuoi,  J  jut*»,  30.    Si  e  Long  Hunton. 
luioi\ülc,  UJ;  braurb  buik  at,*J70:aa^ 
of  FTovenuueut,   149,  3U0;  dummio  kdl 

I  LiGranjce.ir:0,aVi.  • 

i  L\Gtmh  e  nud  Memphia RAJIpftg^  <^  g2t 

2t^l,  34'J. 
j  Like  County,  311. 
I  L-jke,  Jos«  |»h,  2-ja. 
LiiulNrt,  Ji-remiah. fint  Ifethbdlst  mnrli. 

er  iii  Teiinea*ce,  22S.  . 

L-u».^  de  ürare.   «Sre  Kew  Madrid. 
l*and  ctMuniuuiticn,  *JXk 
Lmd  offi.-e,  in  W^tauKm,  30 ;  tn  Wanhlnr- 
ton  Couiity.  47, 4ï»,62 ;  reoiwiied  in  Waah- 
iui^ou  and  Siilli\aii  countiea.  G7  ;  Cunt» 
berland  land  t»mre,  133. 
LmhI  hinvulatioiia.  247. 
Land  nvsteiu  of  TtnneMM»,  ÏÖS,  SMz'nuM- 

p;ire,|  with  North  CaroUna.  47. 
Li  Sille, .'».  10,  lir*.  313. 
1  Lithiin,  F.  S.,  307. 
LaudenUle  Countv,  30f.,  311. 
La«derdalc.  Co|.  j  in>e«,  311. 
!  l.iwTence,  WiHiam.  310, 3A 
:  Lï-e,  Fort.  dïsniantl'Hl.  42,  44 
!  .Leifi^lative  roini'il,  199. 
■   L^wis  Aiidrew.  11. 
I   I-ewlii  County.  3fH. 
:  j^\»%M«j>r\V.Il..3Cl;tacoiidniidltor,443L 

Li]liiii,rtom  Aleaaiider,  209. 

Liiirohi,  Ahrah.-iin.  eleeted  rrfiilitnBl.  44Ql 

Lm<Ulpy.  Dr.  Ph'lip.  'JSR,  'i». 

LinM>y.  Uiar.  13-»,  133. 

Ix/in  Otti.e,  'iCl,  3itl ;  {mum b«iaed  on,  901; 

b'H  for,  pr«'|Mre  I  by  Feli»  Orundy,  2G3 ; 

titio  rhnn?.-d  to  Bank  of  TennMMO,  2C3. 
I»^l  ■«'lf-f>oveniin<>nt,  CTH ;  |wo  aystoma. 

•J04 ;  poinpifï^i,  jm-an. 

Lo.>k^>.  John,  S  ;  fuudamenUrconaUiutioMi 

I-x'ke.  ó.  n.,  3r.|. 

Louiaville  aud  Naabvllle  RiUrond,  006. 
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Loutf  UUumI,  !!• «  ^ 

tooLol  towiM  daHtoywl  by  BtvMr,  CS. 


l^oiMlUi,  Port,  built,  11;  gmrrtaoMd,  lli 

cmnuon  the»,  li ;  e»|itun»a,  li. 
tov«r,  8*iuiwl,  ridicul*»  Mempbij,  W^ 
U>«er  ClMrokee  towoa.    «blee  Aidu^Kk. 
LucM,  Kobcrt,  H  ^  1<*^ 
liiueiubouiVf  V. 

MacUn,  WiUUm,  ^00. 
lUcon,  Kathai  ^el,  1<& 
McAiluw,  &uuiM*l,  *J:2& 
McAUan,  R,  C,  335. 
llcAli>iu«  aetlle  McNairy  Cooaty,  80Ck 
•  Mc4:iuufr,  ChMiWé,  l»ü. 
Mi  l>ow«;U,  CóL  Charlce,  5« .  68, 09. 
McEwenrRobert  H.,  «uiieriiiUïnilwitpiibUo 
iii»truition,   *i36 ;   iilunderer   U  acbtfol 

funUi,  .a:,  3ir7. 

McGee,  Jotu,  '^1:3. 
McGce,  Willlun,  *i23. 

M'Gready,  Jatue^  re-«wakeM  tbe  Cbrlitiaa 
•inrit,  'J:^ ;  «ketch  of,  ti^^ ;  exdutlMdoe- 
trüM  of  f^ital.tv,  *Jl!4 ;    doe*  nol  becoaa* 
A  Cuiuberl:uul  l*iv»bytcriaA,  ITJö. 
lli<*iUivny,  Alexoiiüer,  dupes  WaabhiKtoii, 
\y* ;  his  cb.irarter  aud  hitriguet,   ItiGj 
RobertMHf  trUr»  to  plarate,  107. 
Mclvera  avttle  Hjuümmi  County,  300. 
llcKtfiizic.  3iK|. 

MtLeamCluirle«D.,30a.         ...«.,.«, 
MiLtmore.  John  C, 3«i*;/321,  W3,  M4, 306. 
MrMiUin,  Amlrew,  'Jiu  (uote). 
ll*Miun,  JoaeiJi,  candidatc  for  gorenior,. 
löl ;  akelch  of,  '^TA  ;  vote  for,  2W ;  com- 
nannl  wilh  CarroU.  »n» ;  on  finauciaJ  itrin- 
Kenry  in  is-.V,*-*'»!  ;  reconimeiuU  property 
Lws'jiil ;  Loan  Office.  .'«^-N  'Aö  ;  metuge 
of,  'JTT  ;  on  «:»vi»rntioii,  278. 
McNairy  County.  aiC  ,  ^        ^^  .^ 

McNtiiry,  John,   l^«;  Judge,  200;  couUty 
n.inicd  for.  305.  ^ 

MoNtMl.  Thomar,  306.  ^ 

MoNntt,  of  Midttiiuippi,  m  »  ituinp  •?«•«», 

3n, 

M  taiM>u  County,  *«•   ^^         ,  ^        ,  ,_ 
MiliHon,  Jaiue»,  112, 188;  OD  bitemal  to- 

provcnient»,  2TS;  counly  named  for.  300. 
Minifo.Hto  of  Govemor  Uartm  of   North 

Carolina,  81  ;  atrcnirthei»  tl»  cauae  of 

North  Car.»lin.'».  ^» :  Sevicr'a  wply,  M ; 

Cmwi-U's  reply  to  8?vier,  «4. 
Minhk«-r,  Cv|.or,  trip  to  N^trh««,    108; 

giH-K  to  Cumbrrl^nil  nettlcnient,  114  ;  ad- 

Trnture  with  an  Indian,  129. 
M  iniut'tt*».  «. 
M^r  h:»U,  Thornaa  F..  418. 
Mir»h.ill.  WilU:in»,98.      _. .  _^      ^      . 
Martin  Academy  becomat  WMldngton  Acad- 

einv,  233.  -  *,  ^.  n 

Mirt  in,  Aleiander,  govenior  ol  Nortb  Caro- 

lina,  81. 
Martin,  Franria  X^-ler.  191. 
M»rtin,Johnl>.,  33«ï. 
M-rtIn,  Joheph.OS;  leadaMpwIitloilHaUli* 

Chorok.««««.  frtlU,  IM, 
Martin,  Williani,  24."». 
Martin  and  Donrlnon  treaty,  130. 
MtiiMin,  Ji'niPfi,  132. 
Maüldin^  abandon  tbeir  fort,  131. 


lUxwtO,  Omcm,  9t> 
M<»affber,  Pat,  3U0, 33L        ^  ^^ 
Meckleutiurffh  BeaolutiOM,  91^  StT. 
MetupbU  («M  Cbkkanw  Bbafla  «ad  Boatli 

Menipbia),  7,  171,  270,  312;  ifrUMw  to 
.    auub^  cbartor,  213 ;  itniggle.  vitb  lia»- 

dolph,  3:57 ;  geomphical  pottitaoii,  315; 

tbought  to  te  UI  UiaaUaippi,  315;  ap- 

pearAuce  wben  acttled,  SlO;   Rioe  aüd 


>cy  grauta,  31*>;  pftiprietora  agreo 
to  Uy  off  town,  317 ;  origin  of  naine. 
318 ;  cuutcst  between  o«i>era  of  Ricc  ani 
Riiuaey  granta,  31^;  lint  aale  of  lota, 
31^ ;  nuatake  in  la>iug  off,  3*^» ;  public 
aquarea,  32U ;  aoutbem  limüa,  319; 
cluuige  of  county  aeat,  3*^2 ;  incomratcd, 
3'.:5;  iud>i(uatiou  uiMrting,  3:^;  Winclno- 
ter  firvt  Uiayor,  320;  KawUng*  Utayoft 
320;  trom  li>21  to  1^33  an  experin.ent, 
327 ;  üverton  decide»  content  for  sui'rria» 
acy,  327  ;.  mail  t>taices,  Z3ü ;  diatributiog 
poiut  for  mail,  331  >;    bObtility  towaida 

troprielor,    set    I*ropriet4jri ;   Wtter   ia 
'ortlulio,  331 ;  typical  learf,  331 ;  Mem- 
phta   Advocate,  331 ;  cuttiiig  of  ttmber* 
^2;  pToUMMiade  di^nute,  332;  mud-bar« 
333,  334 ;  landing,  333;  naTy.>-ard.  337  ; 
Conipromibe  AJoition,  3i"< ;  atruggle  be- 
t«eeu  North  aitd  8i>utb  McmpliiA.  339 ; 
contett  about  landing,  34<i;  uuit«d  with 
•  South  Memphi»,  341  ;  McLwuorr,  »  dio- 
advantnge   to    Mempbia,  344;   Üat-booi 
war  in  1^42,  :WV4. 
Ilenirhia  and   Charlerton    Railroad,  285, 
2Hi ;  J.  C.  Joiiea,  pret Ident,  2ï<7 ;   «ic- 
ceeded  by  A.  E.  MflU.  2ï>7 ;  Sam  Tato 
preaidfMt,  2>*;  con|kïtion,  2Ü0;  iU  «f- 
lect  on  the  Southwcüt,  2110. 
Memphia  Commercial  Conventioa,  2SSw 
Mfuiphia  luterrogatcriea,  410. 
Meiioe»,  J  unes,  '234  (noCe). 
MAiifóe,  John,  245. 
Mvrchandiw,  170,  177. 
Meridith,  Fri>df riik,  304. 
Mero,  Go\cnK>r,  Kh;  ;  hia  polky.  166. 
Mcro  Dihtriit,  Hó,  2i«. 
Methodists  in  Ti>unf«aef,  aacendearr  oC» 
215;  reUtiow  to  Cumberland  Pneabyto- 
rianiaiit,  225  ;  vitalizing  intluence,  *.Ü5  • 
•ketoh  of ,225 ;  fir^t  Methodist  preaebfr 
in  Tennessee,  225;   cifcoit  rider,  SaS; 
growth  of,  220w 
Mexican  War.  430.  ^    w^  ^ 

Middle   Tennessee  {*^   «lao   Cumberland 
•cttlenicntft),  a  part  of  Charlea  IL  gnaft, 

1(M> ;  RobertAon  kavea,  IOC  

Militia  company,  unit  of  local  lelf-gorer»- 
mcnt,  71 ;  elect  two  rerresentitires  m 
eacK  county,  71 ;  In  Washington  Dijtrict, 
fomiod  Intoa  brigade.  77;  orrau»rci|  t* 
protcct  Cumberland  «ettlement,  13a ;  ha- 
mlc«iuate,  143;    nucleua  of   locJ   e*15. 
gi»ventment,  209. 
Millcr,  Austin,315. 
Miller,  Joaquin,  444. 
M  illfV;  riiineaa.     Set  Cotion  gis. 
Millikin,  John,  kUlod,  121. 
Mills,  A.E.,2*«7.  ,^ 

MilK  «rat  In  Middlo  TennoMM,  17». 
MiKsiHhippi  Rlror.iuTigatlon  of,  141^17»; 
8paniirdt   chlm   eicbisiiro    BnYigiMV» 
154, 105 ;  made  f  ree,  108. 
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MttdMl,  Joto,  Iridi  patriot  liftt  fai  Tta». 

Iinnfit,  III 

Molloy,  TlioaiM,  132, 131, 136, 178. 

Mouk,  Odneral,  & 

Mouroe*0  t«Io  »«■*§•,  2tt. 

Muutjalu,  10. 

M<iiitKvroery,  ICO. 

Miorr,  C.M>Uiu,  luuid  to  kvid  ight  witli 
.InUian,  -U. 

Mooro,  M  irk,  230. 

Mourv.  I'atrkk*  ai  Fftralct,  C6. 

MouiiUiii  Ac»-Jemy,  308. 

Uitwat  Flor«n^  138. 

M«r^4n  District  oricanised,  G7. 

M<»nrui.  Ch^rlea,  encU  fort  <m  Bl0<lM»*0 
Cn^k,  i:;4. 

Mudbar,  319,  333 ;  diacÖTered  by  DAvia, 
331 ;  di.t)*ut«  aa  io  ow-nerahip,  333 ;  be- 
conies  iiavy-yard,  337  ;  Coinpromiae  A4- 
ditiun,  33S;  doiuit^d  back  to  Mewphia, 
331». 

llurfmfsboro,  aeat  of  gOTernment,  300. 

Miurell,  Juhn  A.,  340;  «ketcU  of,  347; 
iuethud««  347 ;  rxaioi*Ie  of,  348 ;  orgauixea 
a  cUn,  iA6 ;  bis  striker*,  34ti ;  marriea, 
349;  his  èluvnct^r,  34'J;  bis  aiitbition, 
3j0  ;  bis  Taiiity,  3j<>  ;  plaiis  a  negro  in- 
■arrvction.  ÏV»1 ;  ronvicted,  351. 

Mamy,  AWel  V.,  3ii.V 

Mumiys  •  •ttltf  McNairy  County,  X6, 

Mttsclr  Sboab,  efforta  to  iiuprove,  *i77,  280. 

]Cacbitivb«>s  on  Rrd  RiVer,  101 
Kasbböroucb,  btült,  IIS  l'Jl> ;  court-booat 

built,  133;  b«^*oiue»  Nai>livine,  134.     . 
Kasbrill«  suoccrds  N2»libt>roueh«  131 ;  laid 

oif,   134;    it«  pn>9)terity,  179;   cointuoa 

arbooU,'  *23S ;  fiT%t  at<»uubuat,  253 ;  seat 

of  po\emtueiit«  d¥). 
Kaabvüle  and  Ch:»ttanoofra  Railróad,  ftirat 

built  in  tennemi^,  '>4  (not**). 
,Kas)i%ilK-  huik,  U-'kS;  duriiia;  «rarof  1S12, 

t^il* ;  d<vs  iK>t  retiuiue,  'Ji'ó ;  cripplvd,  'Jü3 ; 

fail*.  •JiV'V.     . 
Kjuii\illf*   ConvrnWiaa,  ,Sft  Soutbcm  and 

WhiiC  CimvtMitioiia. 
Kjuh\ill<*  riiivfr»4tY.    «Sf«  Univeraity;    ' 
Kalt'lie*,  KH's  104,  177. 
NaU'Ih'S  Trare.    Sr  f  Great  Matrb<p<  Traca. 
Kationil  quejitions  iii  local  coiiteots,  381. 
2kavi)^iun,  iuland, 'J7G ;  appoiutment  of  a 

board  of  mau:\gera,  277 ,    M  '^lii  ii*a  nica- 

atffe,  277. 
KaT)-->-ard,  337. 
Ktin'o-runiiinfr.  STiO. 
Nethrflaiid.  John.  433;  candïldata  tor  fof- 

emor  in  ISTii»,  439. 
Kewhrm  (now  N^w  Beme),  3S. 
Kew  Hruniiwick  l*resbytenr,  217. 
New  LiKl.t,  219. 
Nfw  .M  ulrid.  li'4. 
Krw  OrK..!*,  liJü,  177. 
Nem  8idir,  2l7. 
New  Y*»rk  Caiial,  ^.Cs  277. 
Nem  itpA)«i>rs  takf>  |iart  in  Ward-CarroU  con* 

t4>ftt,    2.V. ;     \ritii|ivraiion   of,   380;   the 

Vnion,  ;k<) ;  tlieir  loitisanabip,  401. 
KIoAra{;ua.    Se  f  Walkor. 
Nichol,  WilHam,  2«V,  272. 
KiriioliMMi,  A.  O.  r.,  Mip|H>rti  Van  Biirrn, 

3>7 ;  l^  H.  MMintiir,  :sit7 :  caiHÜduta  for 

U.  8é  8<*i»«tts  427;  ut v for,  4JUi  «iltur 


•C  UbIob  aftor  Uadofoat^br  Tbimj,  430t 
at  Soutbeni  CooTention,  43S. 

Nickojack,  origin  of  name  122 ;  •ipedltlon 
afraina  and  end  of  Indiau  bostuitios  ia 
tlia  W«^,  149 ;  pr«paration  for  expedi- 
tion  13H ;  Ons  takes  cotmnaiMl,  138 :  plan 
of  attack,  ir*9. 

Nixou,  Col.  Kichard,  308. 

Nolliohucky  c4rcuit,  22ti. 

Mollicbucky  MttlenuoityC  onpellad  to  tako 
the  oath,  34. 

Nurtb  Caruliua,  iudifff-rent  to  Ita  westeni 
acttleiuei  ta.  33,  3.'»,  (Si,  144  ;  part  in  Rev^ 
olution,  'ó6  ;  i*roviiicial  ConKress  luerts, 
38;  eleots  ineiubfrs  of  CuuRrfüs,  3H; 
Yotea  Sevier  aud  8helby  tword  and '  pi». 
toU,  02;  cetles  itt  ue»t«ro  ti>rritory  to 
Uiütcti  SUtea,  09,  110;  enters  Uuioo, 
140. 

ObionCouuty,  311. 

Oi*ouut>tota,  loreseea  fate  of  Indian  tribes, 
18;  bis  ilianuter,  18;  bia  fe|ieecb,  19; 
sit(n4  trealy,  19. 

Ogdfn,  fieiijaiuin,  takes  rbarire  of  Naab- 
\ille  i-ircuii,  'J20;  skfctcb  of,  220. 

OM  AbrUuiu,  44. 

OldSiite.  21K. 

Ore,  M<ijor,  ordered  to  destroy  lower  Cber- 
okee  toMus,  100;  report  Io  Oovemor 
Blount,  1(3. 

Ore*s  Ezpedition,  Set  Nickojack  Expedl* 
tionl 

Overseers  of  Roads,  213. 

Overtoii;  John,  Federalist,  24l ;  buyt  lUco 
frraut,  32S;  trauHfers  lialf  to  Andrew 
JSiki^n,  31S ;  dvcidea  ctNitest  between 
lltfuiphii  and  ita  riraK328;  bis  oversifrht 
•  over  Meiuphi»,  329 ;  his  rharacter,  3^9 ; 
hac  mail  routt*s  e>»tal>Iih)ied  in  intere»t  ui 
M<fnii»his  3'JU  ;  bi-«  tre.ttiuent  of  vinitors, 
3.tti;  his  Ifttorii,  3:{(l;  friviid  uf  ,l.-uk«<m, 
3J0;  hi».idt«a  of  rity  buiUlinn.  ^Uftt ;  *^**ea 
uot  ft'Ar  Kort  ri«*kfriiitf  a«  a  ri\a1.':U2; 
bis  CNtiiiiato  o(  M«-Li'Uiore,  343 ;  criinhes 
Fort  rickrriuir.  344  ;  bisdeath,  3i3(nole>. 

Owen,  M'illiaui,  3U3. 

Paris.  304. 

Paria,  TnMty  of,  II. 

Parihh,  11^4^,210,211. 

PArri«h,  Joel,  'Mi,  410. 

PaTMnis,  Fjiocb,  caudidato  for  govemorablp, 

2Ó2. 
Parsons,  Tlionias  ff.,  321. 
Partnership  pbui  of  intemal  Improfomeota, 

2S3. 
Pitrirk  Henry.  Fort,  113, 115. 
Patti>rson;J.  T.,305. 
Patdton*»  Still  House,  182.  , 

Pt««ldUr,  170. 
iVnilontiuy.  built,  300  (noto);  buadlaf  of 

urfft**!  by  TjirroU,  302. 
Peni.sylvanla   Plan   of    Intenud   Inprovo- 

nu*nti>,  2.V2. 
Perkini«,J.  P..3II. 
IVrkiu»,  W.  O.  N.,  291. 
INrrv  l\»UMtv,  31  ►4. 
Pi  \l'.Hi,  Hilii'.  at  WhiK  Ctmv«»ntloii  of  IKIIV 

:m  ;  rolkViiulUtionsuf,4UU}  perlpalello 

|H.nti.i.ui,4l4. 
PhrAMN,  |ii4itual,  .V*7 ;  frow  Carter  to  Bhol* 
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fiil  roUioff/*    388$  ^Ciov,  ObtpMMH 

erow/'  988. 
piHt>b«w.TMNBM,8n|  MMBphto  Advocate, 

831. 
ftkt,  Allicft,  at  Whif  Coovmtioii  oi  1844, 

4*Jt ;  hia  nwuuitle  c«rwr,  421.;  hU  poetry. 

4*it :  **Aft«rth«iDi(liiifflii,conMlbBionit*' 

4il ;  UvM  in  TenneMM,  443. 
pf llory,  abolltiou  of  urgi^  bjr  CurroU,  302. 
miow,  GideoM  J^  cindMlf  for  vioe-prMl> 

a«>iit,  44:». 
Pliirli,  origin  of  muno,  340. 
PkNievr  (tce  Kiuignuit)  learni  lodiaa  nttli» 

odSf'JK. 
nrur.  177. 
Plrogue,  m,  252. 

pulk,  Kifkiel,  3MJ. 

Folk,  Jaiuüt  K.,  sec,  442,  443;  repoit  om 
achool  lniiü*  in  Tetmcofeev,  235  (noU) ; 
PM-Maire  on  ioU^nwl  iinproveineüU,  283 ; 
coiupAriNl  witb  Sevier,  CarroU,  uid  JoUo- 
■cHi,  3»1;  rivftlry  «itb  Bell,  3(>7;  electod 
•peaker,  371,  37G;  faito  of  noiItiuAtioii 
for  vice^prcbident,  375,  385;'doC  ao  ua- 
known  inau,  37(> ;  aketcb  of  cbancter, 
37r> ;  briUiancy  oC  bit  AAliniuistration,  377  ; 
flrH  »tuiii|ws|icakrr,  377 ;  bU  rrlations 
witb  JaokMiii,  37H  ;  prouiinent  Dfuiorrat 
iu  1>3-.*,  37{<;  pillar  of  JarkaoiiiMu,  378 ; 
caiulidate  a»;aiiiBt  Caiuton,  37*J,  3Sl ;  ri<ll> 
ruleof  Caiiiun,  3S1;  cauvaaa  witb,  3S1.; 
•ddreM  of  l>oO,  3S1  ;  vote  in  l.*<t*J  coin« 
pvcd  «Itb  voto  of  1837,  3S4  ;  «pfak»  for 
Van  Billen  and  U  nreaentetl  at  a  nuÏMinco, 
3S7 :  coiiti>i<t  witb  Joue*  foliowed  by  Dem- 
ocrata,  IVM ;  bit  vlewt  on  nntionftl  qiie^ 
tiona,  'AH  ;  Polk*t  record,  314,  3lV».  31« ; 
Kaïie  letter,  3115;  on  bitenial  lu)|irore- 
nieiit»,:R1>;  fpeerb  on  orifrin  of  Wbi(;s 
SH: ;  ►t«*rliii|!  iMHulis  31^7  ;  Jone»  turim  ta- 
bles (Ut,  4«Nt;  Olie  of  Pi»lk*t  aiieedoti^a, 
4(U ;  repiitliutea  bi«  own  niHluvU,  44>'J; 
biii  •iiiile,  40*.' :  witb  Joiiet  at  Nai4i>llle. 
4(>3;  |\ilk*>  FiMwb,  4(M ;  baa  to  «*efeiid 
••  IntinortatTbirteen,**  In  IMS.-CtO;  Bank- 
rupt  Law  in  1S43,  410;  nominated  for 
preniJent,  414 ;  Young  llickor)-, 414  ;  CUy 
mafrifstrate  elerted  at  Coluiubia,  416;  po> 
altion  on  annexatlon,  417  ;  not  elected  by 
Clav*t  AUUnia  letter,  4'j:l ;  partner  of  A. 
V.  Browu,  4'JG ;  riding  on  Jackaou*t  back, 
431. 

Polk,  Tlioniaa,  algna  ICecblenburgb  Roaoln* 
tloim,  :k». 

Polk,  Williani,  SnT.. 

Popidation.  rrowtb  of  Wataufta  ■ettlemoiil, 
X» ;  in  1771*1,  40 ;  effect  of  boitor  roada, 
5J ;  bi  17»!  ana  171^5, 170. 

Porter,  B«>nj4Uibi.  311. 

Porter,  B«Mij.intin  T.,  311. 

Ponud<nia«ter,  213. 

Poweir»  Valley,  183. 
.    Preeinet  conrU,  IM,  210  {  bacont  ooonty 
rtNirta,  ItWV. 

Prent lee,  (leorite  l>.,  JWO. 

Pt^miIIhii,  H,  H.,  nduM**  tb  voto  tbanka  to 
lVlk,a7t):  btle^of  Ji»iie»tu,4t2{  ai  Wblff 
Cnn\eutl««n  of  18^11,  4'J.*i  akefob  of,  4'.*2  ( 
nHirl-bonmi  aiireeb,  422 )  "  l>li>,  Piviillaa, 
dler»422. 


aocy  Ib  Tmmüh,  215;  froM    Beolcli- 

lrlali,218;  Uaa of  aaaifratioB, 318 ;  atwia 

of  diacord,  220;  doctriMa  tU^beralitj. 

221. 
P%Mti7t«ry  of  Ablllffdoi^  217;  MambanoT, 

220;  troublé  lau  220;  dirblad,  220;  lad». 

pendant  formed,  220 ;  wcaaiioB  of,  220. 
Praaident'a  lalaod,  8. 
Prieatly,  Jawea,  preaidtnt  CmbariaBd  Cot 

lege,  337. 
Princa  Franda,  133. 
Prlnca  Oeorge,  Fort.  built,  11 ; 

12 ;  aettkra  aroimd,  13 ;  aaUgraBla  i 
.21.30. 
Proi'Uniatlun  of  Oaorga  UL,  15;  m  tflad 

OU  trader»,  15. 
Prop#»rty  lawt,  2CI,  302 
Profiurtionata  reptveniation,    1*97  (noCaV 

2UÜ. 
Proffrif tora  of  Meniplda,  hoatUitj  towaï^ 

3:^),  331 ;  tbeir.namea,  328. 
Protejttaiitt  of  Ireland,  21t». 
Prnd'boninie,  Furt  ofv5;  büüt,  31X 
Public  land»  aifd  acboola,  234 ;  confnricB  te 

Uw»  reUting  to.  235. 
Public  »rbooU.     iire  6?boola. 
Public  warebouae  at  11  enipbla,  31C 
Punrbeon  Hoor  deacribed,  2Si. 
Purdy,  3iCiw 
l*utnain,  A.  W.,  reacoea  Compnd  9i  0«fi» 

arouient,  120  (notc),  132. 

Quaker»  oppoaa  Cbuirb  of  England,  Sll. 

Quartet"  aeadona  ctourt»,  211,  214;  oiifte 

of  county  courta,  212. 
QuUUug,  181. 

Railroad»,  attêntkm  tarwd  tOi,  284;  inl 
chartered,  2^4;  flrst  built,^  2»4  (note); 
projected.  285 :  kk>a»  of  tba  rrault»  tbaf 
acronipliAb,  28^:  StMe  aid  to,  plan  «ff 
1848,  -.nio :  Act  oi  ls.V.\  2*.>2 ;  amount  ^ 
»ue«l  to  bef  ore  war,  '^X\ ;  boiMU  i»Mie«l  t« 
after  war.  '.".KI :  take  atlvanlare  of  Arta 
of  184>.).  Ih'd,  2m :  bomU  l»Ai.e«l  to,  2U(V. 

Raina,  Jobn,  conie»  to  Cumbfrlan*!,  114, 
11 A ;  drirHI  cattle  arm»»  Cumberlaod  «m 
i«^,  120 :  mentloned,  143 ;  on  Col>lwatcr 
Rxpedltloa,  142 ;  on  otber  expeditloBa, 
143. 

Raleigb.  8lr  Walter,  grant  to,  C,  7. 

Raleigb  beroniaa  countj  aaal  of  Sbelbf 
eoanty,  322. 

lUni»ey,  F.  A.,  7K  175. 

IUni»ey  grant,  3ir.;  Raai»ey*a  wfll  «o8 
recortled  In  Sbelby  County,  317 ;  Boutk 
MeinplU»,  part-of.  330. 

Rnndolpb,  '/TO;  »tni|;gla  witb  Mempbl»| 
307 ;  eanal  to  connect  Tenneiwea  ami 
llatibie  river»,  .HC ;  Retorder,  SC; 
bank.. 307;  Cainbrrbng  »nit|  .UW;  at- 
teni|4  to  iHH^onie  eounly  «rat  ol  TIptt» 
Connty.  .108  ;  uudl  route,  3U7. 

R-ïnifiT.  '2\X 

Rniikin.  William.OA. 

K*«ttlo  an«l  HiiAis  1k2. 

Hawliin;».  li>4i%o,ail,  .T.*»!  »krteb  of,  333 1 
nini|Hti'tM|  wllb  \ViiMiie»ter,  X'l :  inayor, 
X*\\  bl«  laat  vole.  :t'.'»(  drfe«i««l  foT 
ni'tvor,  .:WLH  •  «iifor\*aa  law  againal  la«* 
'1  reaker»,  3>M. 
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ItocwMtracIkiB,  8tato  Mvtd  fiwih  2M. 

BmI  Heif«r,  137, 182. 

JUd  River  Meetiuf  HouM^  grMt  ntïwti 
there  iu  IHMI,  *£ja, 

Kttd,  JoMfph,  3Ü& 
'  RrffulAtors,  31. 

Rrlik'iuu  iii  Tennetieê,  tlS. 

R^rufitw,  II(N«a,  tpttlM  oo  Rad  Ri««r,  115w 

lU-ufroe  •ettWuM*nt  maiMcra,  122. 

lWi4f  vin  1ji««,  «ji;».  airi. 

K«'|iortfr,  Sotuf  r\  illo,  ;il)6). 

Rr|Hiblii-au^    iirr  IX-iuocraU. 

Rr\  ual  of  «fveiiteeutU  ceutury,  221 ;  gfft 
rvviv^  of  IciUü,  *J23;  iU  givwUi  «ihI  «f* 
f«K-t*,  •Jl.'4. 

R«*yi>uia»,  BenJ-unln,  322. 

R«-ym*l«l»lHir>;h«  Ül4. 

Rlu  tt,  IC  U  iruwrll,  43L 

RlioJtii;  Tyrt-*,  a»*^ 

Rii^  f;rW,  31tï;  iu  boundAriea,  318 ;  troii* 
ble  M  to  fcUrtiiiK  |iuiiit,  31H*;  ■hiftinff  o( 
lll'olf  Ki\er,  :U'J;  in  luud-btf  dUpute, 
31*J  ;  |ir<»c«*KMuni-d  iu  lÜJU,  320. 

Ricr,  Kli^lta.  310.     . 

hier,  Julim  310 ;  kU  death,  316. 

Riplry.  311. 

River  life.    Sre  River  towns. 

River  tow^u,  expoMx!  to  cvQ  inllttencei, 
3r*'i;  life  na  the  ri««-r,  253 ;  fl«t>boftt  men 
rcf itce  to  |ay  %  liarf ;tf;e  to  Mêm|tUia,  3:V4. 

RtiaU»  («#-r  (;  re.it  Natioti»!  R«im1)«  from 
WólU  llilU  3:i:>y  Ft»rt  Prim-e  OeorRv 
%>;  iiitu  W'.usliiiiuton  CoiHity  Iruiu  Noiib 
CaMiiU,  TiJ,  t7«»;  alUma  |uuMui|re  of  ve> 
ki«*lea,  :i2;  fKuii  Nashvirio  to  Clinch 
MiHiiitaiu,  13«*s  171*  173';  comlition  of 
nuuU  hl  early  tiiue»,  172. 

RoftiH»,  An-hiba)*!,  titeiuber  Constitutional 
Coii\ettUoa  of  17'.^»,  lN*i;  jtfJ^,  *.1t); 
Itovcnior  in  1^<»1;  242;  opix)Mr«  Setier, 
243 ;  teaclien  H.  L.  White«  243 ;  iketrh 
of,  243;  deUven  foper»  Abüut  Srvier, 
24r.. 

Kolier*  ««B,  CbArles,  oxmb^r  oi  CoaimJtte« 
of  Thineriu  ^  :  tnuree  for  \V «tanga  A*- 
««cLAticn,  3i'> .  deltnrate  to  North  CarvlUuk 
C««cT>nt«,  44'> :  allove«l  t«  cma  ttHMtey  lor 
State  of  Ptm  klin.  89. 

R«4«eft«on,  Fthi,  SlO,  Ai(*. 

R4^rtA.->D,  Jame*,  coroe*  fnnn  North  Cat»- 
Una,  y^i  trip  to  Indian  vilUge,  3ü;  de- 
femU  flirt,  44:  in  both  WaUuga  and 
Cunilierland  •ettlemenia,  1^-;  why  hc 
inicrtte.1  to  Cnmberland,  110, 113;  m>U 
oiit,  113;  trip  lo  KaA&atJüa,  114;  aug- 
fe»ts  cnupart  of  frovemiuent,  lil»;  «on 
of,  kilknl,  123 ;  Rol<ertaon*a  rharaiter, 
123;  oHiiivtred  »ilh  8e>ier,  1211 ;  U  made 
coh*»e1,  124 ;  chainiian  of  CMinnittee  of 
ArbiintorB,  124«:  North  Caroliiia  IiMllan 
CommiAiUoner,  124  ;  aavea  FreeUnd  8t»- 
tioo,  1*25 ;  powder  mna  short,  124  ;  mem* 
ber  of  C'^mmittee  of  XotAblea*  i:t2  ;  chair- 
man  of  Committee  of  Notables,  l.Ti;  mêm- 
ber  of  North  Caroli na  General  AWrably, 
133;  opioftes  ftopewell  Treaty,  Ho*;  fti^a 
on  Coldwater  Kxpe«litioii,  141 ;  onrtnizes 
battAli«4i,  143 ;  |ire|iarfa  for  ex|iedition 
airaitiKt  liHÜ.inr.  144;  brica^lier-ireiifril 
of  Mero  DiHtrict,.  14:»;  womidt-d,  l.M  ; 
viaita  Indian  nation,  152 ;  orgauiiea  mili- 


tl»  lo  ntb*  lB«üaM.  I'S;  wukm  prcm. 
raüoaia  for  Mickojack  Expeditlou,  158; 
ia  reprimand«d  by  Oovemor  Bloiuit, 
1(2! ;  offers  hu  reaignation,  1C2 ;  iutriguea 
with  Bitain,  ll'6 ;  kiaea  hia  wav  rrtuniiiif 
to  North  Caroliua,  272 ;  member  of  Cou- 
aitutioual  Conveutiou  of  ITtIG,  IbC ;  tru^ 
iee  of  Davidfeon  Cullege*  234. 

RoberUon,  Mark,  killed,  141. 

Rogers\ille,  149,270. 

Rouiuevall,  Ihivid,  132. 

Ruiker,  K.,  307. 

Running  ^V&ter,  ISO,  1C1. 

Ruh.scll,  Gt  ori:e,  34,  Gd 

Rutherfonl,  Grifiith,  149,  311.   - 

Ruthcrford»  lUury,  303,  311. 

R.-deni  Aca»hMuy,  218. 

Hjlibbury,  lUttrict  of,  divid«d,  CT. 

&.ilt,  niaiiufarture  of,  13H. 

Solt  lil  kii  of  the  Wet>t.  I<t8. 

Balt  sprijiKs*  ri;iM;r\-i:d  by  tbe  8Uto^  t8| 
•oM,  13.H. 

SanUerlin's  BlufTa.    Srf  Ralcigh. 

(khool  fuit«!ii  j  hindervd.  230. 

Schools,  2:13 :  hr>t  iu  Teimeisee,.  218,  SSS  | 
aet  on  fi*ct,  231 ;  condition  of,  hi  kiOl, 
235;  s<'Ikx>1  lantU  entervd,  235;  iiupofw 
tauce  arpret-iated,  235 ,  tirkt  deflhite  |4mi 
ft>r  puUu',  235;  ctniditicn  iu  lh37, 230; 
«4-ls-taxaiii>n  aihocaUnK  230 ;  lutrodured, 
t.37  :  fiiiul  |>lii|«lervd,  'J37  ;  Act  of  IMA, 
2i»7  ;  CJo^émor  Hnmn  on,  21t7  ;  In  Na»h* 
\tUe,  '.lis  ;  coiuiitUin  of  educatioiial  i|ue«» 
114 'iM  in  T(■nn«'^:  tH\  23i> ;  to  retvive  fuiMla 
ot  lUiik  oi  1^.1»,  207 ;  Sute  Ifautk  of  !»;»<» 
2«  >,  27'2. 

fikvtth.lri*h,2irs2M. 

Biolt,  A.  M.,  »»7. 

Scott,  Jamcr.  245i. 

Scttt,  Jihn,Vt^. 

8  ott.  John,  plundert  acbool-fiiiid.  206» 

8cot:t.'',  c(  Ui}>ar«-d  with.regular  troopa,  118; 
uit  ot:t  b>  Kobertifn,  IV.  tCl. 

Seeet^iou,  rail  of  8ute  Coii'-eution  to  coi^ 
ait'cr,  440;  ^Irfrat  of,  440;  carried,  440; 
Gc%tn.or  llArris^a  proclamation,  440; 
fon>^)la«lo««xl  in  Teni.e««ee,  442. 

Sedition  Lams  óf  171^  241. 

8il(-ta\ation  for  aup)»ort  of  ÉchooUftdro» 
cat»^I,  2:.;*. 

SettlenienU  In  tho  Bart,  trouble  about 
boundary  line,  31 ;  found  to  be  in  North 
Caroliius  32;  Donelbon^a  Treaty,  32; 
made  in  \iobtion  of  treatieA,  33 ;  oUaia 
ten  vvars*  lea«e  from-  Cherokees,  35 ; 
po|»uiatiou  Iu  1770, 40 ;  growth  of,  Iu  17bU, 
ti5. 

Settlera.    See  Emigranta. 

Se  vier  Coiu.ty  fornicd,  79;  left  ulthout 
any  govemuieut,  131 ;  orgaUtea  óu«  ii- 
aelf,  101. 

Bevier,  Jilin.  member  of  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  34 ,  clerk  of  WaUuga  A»M»ci> 
atiuu,  34 ;  di-legate  to  North  Carrlina 
Coii^ream  4(*> ;  forces  aniiexatlon  to  North 
Camlina.  .''jO  ;  alotie  had  correct  idea  of 
lintitii  of  State,  .''lO :  colonel  of  Washing- 
ton 1'ouiity,  57  ;  %»ith  Clark  attarkn  Ker- 
gutuifi,  TkN ;  attai-ks  M<Mire  at  TiuHth-t, 
fiS;  pr*>|Kir«>n  for  attack  ori  KcrgiiiMiii, 
69;  at  Kiiig's  Mountain,  00 ;  vrlctl  s«kord 
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nd  plKtob  by  Vbrth  OtfOÜM,  tt;  i^ 
oumUmI  to  tolw  up  wow  tgaiiit  (tt ;  Oen- 
enl  Oraene  writoi  U>  Bevier,e2;  Joins 
lUrkm  wlth  two  hundred  men,  G2 ;  meeU 
Indiaiw  at  Boyd*t  Creek,  C3;  InvadM 
•nd  dastroya  ludUu  country,  M ;  hls 
nioda  of  warfare,  64 ;  Tuduwejah  Kxp»- 
diUon,  C5;  **it  a  ffood  man,"  U!;  clork 
of  court,  C7  ;  pnstideut  of  Joueaboro  Cou- 
vt^iitiou  of  I7S4,  71;  aketob  of,  71-7."»  j 
MolUchucky  Jiek,  72 ;  fore*aw  futun» 
l(rtiatm*8a  of  TeuueMMH*,  7B ;  **  treity 
ui»k6r,**  74 ;  coniionnl  witU  jAck«öii,  74 ; 
leadef  of  moveiuf nt  to  fonu  a  uew  Sute, 
75 ;  U  rcluctaiit  to  |»roc.H»d  to  extrt>iu«*a, 
75 ;  iiirultf  Kt'i^r.U  o(  briK«ule,  77  ;  thtiikM 
thit  tliti  end  uf  Fr^fklin,  77 ;  n*ply  to 
MxKiu'a  uiaiiift*«tb,  M;  term  aa  gov- 
eriioi:  of  Fratikliu  ttK|iin*a,  Uü;  iii'f^>tiitei 
with  Georgia,  iHj-;  wctlitatfa  liidiaii  es- 
'  peililioii,  07 ;  a«Ki  Slielby  to  aocei»t 
goveriionihip  of  Fr^iuklin,  Ui  ;  UH'dit^to* 
eipediliun  against  Spaniarda,  94;  be- 
sieKfa  Tiptoü*ai  houae,  'JO ;  nuÜKea  expe- 
dition  agaiiwt  Cherukeea,  99;  aiTv»t«d 
on  rhari{c  of  high  treasoo,  99;  aént  to 
Nurth  CaruHii»,  99 ;  eacapea,  100 ;  elect^d 
meiubor  of  Xorth  Caroliha  Seiiate  and 
takes  hts  saat,  1<iO;  hritradior-gfii«*ral, 
1««»;  ••«•«  to  CoiiKn*»,  lüü;  IfUcr  fh>m 
Bleil^j,  144;  nuMitlior  of  Leiftiüitive 
C«HiiH*il,  14'.>;  hrit; idior-gt'iiT.tl  of  WsaIi* 
higt«»u  l>i«t'rU*t«  119;  «*xiM>«Utit»ii  nipiUiAt 
th«  liidians,  l.'itl;  tlio  u«t  e\|>i>«li(itHi, 
151 :  httrigiK"*  alth  Spatiu  WCt ;  g  iviTifor 
of  TvmicsMH',  1S7,  'JU;  hi^  a«liiiUii!»trA* 
tiiMi,  '.'4*.;  stvli*  of  hviiig.'JI'J  ;  Uiul  1l|H^*• 
lü«tK>us  with  Cirtcr,  'Jl.\  'Jhi;  a(vuii«*d 
of  fraud  by  Jit'k^iii,  '2,^  ^  eiioountvr  bo> 
twveu  8evi«r  aud  JAck«ou,  '2\\  ;  r«i»ort  of 
couiUiitt<5e  on,  24C;  the  evidfiit*e,  'J40; 
stats  senator, '247 ;  wemberof  C'oiigr«>da, 
247 ;  hls  popularity,  '247 ;  his  gencroaity, 
*J4M;  hia  dfafh,  '.'49;  uo  moiittiU'^nt  to, 
2jiI;  couptrvd  with  Carroll,  Tolk,  and 
Johus«Hi,  U>1. 
•  B^vMt,  Valentiti<>,  thrr«  «ons  killed,  153i. 
8huuu<ii,  Hionias,  310. 
gh  irkoy,  W.  L..  4:M,  44-\ 
8haf|it^.  major  o.'  u*rrttorial  militla,  153» 
8tiaw,  James,  131. 
Blielby  Countyi  310,  316 ;  changv  ot  oounty 

seat,  3ir2. 
Bli«>lby,  Etan.  at  Kanawha,  31 :  at  Polnt 
Plea^it-an<l  Fort  Du  Qu«sne,  65;  Chick- 
amau(;a  KKpi>dition,  55. 
Bhrlby,  Kvaii«  arbitrator  betworn  two  nar- 
tics  iii  Fraiiklin,  94 ;  meiiiorial  to  uov- 
eriior  Canwell,  *Xt,\  robukcd  by  Caawril, 
05;  nMpi'fetod  by  Sevier  to  «ccept  gov- 
eniorshipof  Franklin,  97. 
Bhelby,  Idaar,  at  Battle  of  Island  Flata,  44 ; 
funÜAlies  siipplies  for  rhickamaiiga  Ei- 
pedition,  55 ;  |ustic6  of  tlie  peace  of  Sul- 
li««n  County,  56;  alao  colonel,  56;  pre- 

Eires  for  attack  on  Perguaon,  59 ;  at.  King*s 
ouutain,  <»  ;  Toted  sword  and  pietoh  by 
Nortli  Carolinn,  61  ;  reiiut'Ated  to  take  up 
ariyi  ttg:tin,  <>J ;  Jt^ina  Marion,  6:2 ;  leavoa 
Ifforu  ead  of  war,  62. 
BlielbyvUUs  •i70. 
BhcrilT  {see  County  offlocrs),  auccoods  nur- 


slMd  te  Koftk  CwoOm,  1»  1 1 

for  pracinct  and  coiaat j  cotutM,  216L 

Bhinglas,  175. 

Biukmg  Fuud  eraatod,  272 ;  mdar  Mt  9i 

185'i,  292. 
Bkx  NiUious  claim  aoathvMteiB  TiflM,  19t 

cede  this  to  Eiiglaud,  16b 
Bktlf ,  177,  352. 
Bmith,  Daniël,. aecrstary  of  tcrrltofj,  149; 

alluws  inva«ioa  of  litdüut  country,  15u; 

uieiiiber  of  Comttitutioiul  Couventiou  oC 

17lH's  IbO;  trusUjé  of  iMvidMA  Colkga, 

234. 
aUiiilh,  George  W.,  2S7; 
BiiilUi,  Jaiiiet,  34,  3ii,  KC. . 
8iiiiUi,  Cul.  Jsuitfs,  «sploratioaa  d,  II. 
tkMhmi,  ;uu. 

Bolcuui  Lt'acue  an<l  Covanant,  216^ 
8oim>r\ilhs270,  3iC». 
bouth  Jdf  i^p'iia,  339 ;  mania  for  city  baud» 

ing,  3lt9 ;  !■  «nie  originatea,  344) ;  plan  of 

Olieration,    340;    Incorporated,  34il;   i»> 

cludva  Fort  Pickering,  34U ;  united  «iU 

Memphia,  341. 
Bouthf  ni  Convention,  434 ;  tta  actkw  and 

resolutious,  4:i5 ;  couiproraise  nwsnraa 

cotilf umed,  435. 
Bónthwestem  Empire,  Bevicr  dreama  of, 

9S  ;  nbio  Aaron  Iturr,  l(i3,  l<'r4  ;  fe^red  bv 

Continent  U .  t\mfederai*y,   165;    Bpanish 

doiit;nA,  U'ö,  Wil, 
Bimthuo^tt  rn  Unlrood  Duik,  271 ;  doeaaol 

BII'tpiMI'l  27'J. 

ftouthm*-»t  iNiint.  fort  at,  huilt,  l.'»?.  172. 
.  8|k.%niAnU,  in  Fhtrida,  9 ;  ainl  ^tate  of  Frank- 
lin, K^i;  tiKMr  lntri);iN«a,    K^U   II*;!  K.Hi 
tlH*ir  dr%*ani  «f  em)tirr,   UKl,  ir4;  their 
intfntMirMe  with  t\»  Indian^  1('4 ;  part 
of  Ti'nneMce  clainied  by,  165 ;  Uwir  p^l- 
Icy,  165. 
8|^n«li  or  French  trader»,  142,  144,  152, 
IGis  176 ;   offer   rawarda  for  AuerkaM 
acalprt,  106. 
Biarta,  270. 

8|ti<cie  pa>-inent,   sitspended»  COA;  Cam4l 

r«>c«>mm<Mids  return  to,  1*64 ;  day  art,  'fA ; 

reituuifttion,  2lV» ;   su»iienKi«\Q  ««f,  foroid- 

den,'J73 ;  resumittion  in  Kfi»,  27«i. 

8)iiMi«'«>r  Connty,.  fonued,  79;  rhangvd  %• 

HiukinNia 
8|K*ncer,  Janiea,  305. 
8|M'ncpr,  Thomas  Bharpe,  Brat  aettler  tC 

Mi.Mle  Tenm^jOiee,  lOH;  mentiooed,  133. 
R  pieker nagle,  WilUam,  354. 
Bpiea,  16J. 
Bpinoxa,  8. 
6|H»tt«w4HHl,  Oovamor,.en 

niouut.%iiia,  14.     -      ' 

8t.  Augni^tine,  9, 13,  106. 

8te.  Goiievieve,  164. 

8t.  Lnuii,  164. 

Btaitdifer,  Jamea,  367. 

Bute  iVbt,  causes  diaqnletiide,  2T2 ; 

iMued  to  tnmprkes,  21^;  contractcd  !■► 

der  Act  of  1852, 290 ;  st  begUining  of  «ar, 

SSn  ;  war  interent,  292 ;  act  to  liqnldatiu 

293;  Art  of  1H70,  294;   reimdiatioa  ol 

frandulent'  bnn«U  pretrented,  2m;    rail- 

riwiU  taki*  a«l\antnge  nf  AcU  of  IM69-7II, 

2!M ;  a  iH»litio:il  imie,  295 ;  sattled,  296. 

fitation,  howfMiilt.Sl,  119. 

BtaUtea  of  WestminO^r,  'iOS. 
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Btajr  I^M-t,  9(1, 901 

8(auiibo«u,  on  MiMi«iniRlf«r,  177;  ant 

•tMeinphia,31L 
8tc«p  Rock,  32. 
8c«rliiic  Boudi,-397. 

Suwait  (or  Stuar:),  Judm,  86, 88^  96, 200. 
Btewart,  VirKil  A..U&U;  hU  Account,  Ü^O; 

aiTv»U  aiKi  couvicU  MumsU,  ü&l. 
Btoclu,  abolitUni  of.  urged  by  CarrolL  dUS. 

fitone'  lUvf r  nauM'd,  107. ' 

Bf  luut,  Uvury,  42. 

Btiutrt,  JauiCA.    ^Ve  flteprAfi. 

Btiurt,  Johu,  41. 

8uUi\*mn  Couuty,  formed,  6C ;  pMt  of  Mor-- 

gui  Dintrict,  07. 
Buiuuer  Cuuuty,  l.V». 
8uperii)tendeiit<of  l*ubUc  SchooU,  ollloo  cro- 

ftt4Hl,  'SUJ^  'STt, 
Superior  Couru  in  North  CaroUiu^  100. 
Buperior  CourU  in  Teuueaaee,  2ü0,  'JOL 
8ui)erviM>r  of  Banks,  'St'ó, 
Suprème  Court  efttablitthed^  201. 
Surplus  revenue  deiiostC,  271. 
Sweattt  settle  McXairy  Count j,  30S. 
Sycamore  Sho.il»  (sre  Treaty  ol),  18. 
B>-nod  óf  Lexin^rtou,  '.49. 
Bynod  of  the  C^oluiaa,  217. 

Talbot,  Tliomftti  78. 
Talon,  10. 

Tippan,  Arthur.  392. 

T;ite,  Col.  Sim  3ï)3;  bii  exoeutlTO  abnity, 
*.>' ;  pfitjdeut  of  Meuiphis and  Cbarla^ 
ton  tUilroad,  'Ji^ ;  auecdoto  reUtod  by, 
44  a 
T^haiu,  William,  SlvlOl 
Tituin.    Srr  T.uiuim. 
Tuonm;  17I-;  ratoi*  in  OrooM  Couiity,  174. 
T»ylor,  rA-iuruM.'  149. 
Tavlor,  Tlionia*.  310. 
Taylor,  Z».  h,  431. 
Taxes,  renÜAnion  of,  92. 
Taxation,  «elf,  tor  arhoob,  ^36^ 
Tcnn^Mt^  County,  149. 
TrrTit/'ry  wnith  of  tlw*  Ohlo  RlTor,  47 ;  hef 
itUiixf  Coun<>il,  14?  i  «rat  of  in>v<>niinmt 
rvuunrvl  |4»  Kiioxvillr,  149;  tta  orgMÜni* 
turn.  i^.vr«,  rtr.,  149, 19^  19». 
Tr»rry,  ïVvH,  'J.^7. 
Tlnmuwk  I>.  n.,  ÏIH. 
TlM«lna^  Jvtrhua,  «wint  TawwtMt  RIfW, 

lil 
Tliomton,  Hamilton,  805^ 
Thoniton,  R.  0.^3U^ 
Tipplin<  Act,  4.24. 
Titus  Ebeoc>£er.  132. 
Tiptoa  Coiuity,  3i>li. 
.  Tiptoo,  C-^pl.'Jtcób,  3^6. 
Ti)44>n,  G<>n.  Jm^Xs  S^h  310l 
Tlptim.  J.thn,  lukrwann  in-  Fnakltai  mot^ 
ni<«t,  TT  :  Ni«rth  Carolina  araator,  (Mï ; 
bia  rharactor,  St; ;  mxy  of  S«vier,  8lr;  at* 
t-w-k»  iv-vi«»T'»  bowaty,  80;  dclofata  from 
Wasliinfrtvm  Count  v  to  North  Carolina, 
!«;  arT«j4a  ÏVvier,  TO;  f  jfht  with  Roddy, 
inr» ;  ineinber  of  CöoTentioo  of  ITOfi.  l^i; ; 
Tipton  paJ^.v»  241 ;  iranta  to  inreMtiffate 
B^%'i«-r*ii  land  .«pfH'iilationii,  245;  addreaa 
ot  ronft«l**n«-e  in  Jarkaoo,  245. 
Tipton,  Jilirt,  of  Indiana,  442. 
Tipton,  Sxni,  21.7. 


TithiBinBaB,  tns. 

Tobacco  liMüoctiQB,  188b 

T^)k»,142, 

Toka  Expeditlon.    Scé  Coldwator. . 

Torbett,  O.  C,  273. 

Tories  in  Teuneaaea.  34, 41,  SfL 

Towunhip  syatein  ol  local  «elf-fOVonmMaL 
in  New  IrUitflaud,  'M,  2ÜÜ ;  iu  tka  WaaL 
•317.  ' 

Trac-e.    Sfé  Oraat  Matcbat. 

Trade,  177  ;  B|»aniah  iutrifniaa,  177. 

Tradera,  Indiau,  uiuat  hava  lioanaat  18^1181 

Transportation,  177. 

Trausylvania,  purcltaaa   of,  30,  112.  119t 

giircluue  dcilared  void  bjr  Qov.  M^rti^ 
> ;  li^nored  by  North  CarolilU^  133. 

Traudylvaiüa  rrê»byt«ry  divided,  224. 

Traveil  UKt  174. 

Treaty  of  Dumplin  Creek,  70,  lOL 

Trealy  of  Fort  Staawix,  139. 

Treaty  of  H)ird  Labor,  139. 

Trvaty  of  Hopewell,  i:t9. 

Treaty  of  LochilKr,  KaMt  Taniietaea  aattl» 
meuta  made  in  viulatiun  of,  33. 

Treaty  of  'M.irtin  and  IKnielaon,  139. 

Treaty  of  New  York,  152. 

Treaty  of  FioniiiiKo.  14<>. 

Treat}  of  Syoaiuure  blioala,  IS,  3G,  112, 130. 

Treutcu, 'J70,  3<ö. 

Trestci ,  Hat-l)oat  man,  XA ;  killad,  350b 

Trimble,  Janiox,  24.'!  (nó/r). 

Troua^lule,  Wtlliain,4ö4>;  candidateforU.8. 
senatonihip,  429 ;  for  KOvernon»hip,  433; 
akitch  of  433;  def«>aU  N  il  8.  Broini, 
4:?3 ;  defeattMl  by  Campbell,  4:17. 

Trtiik  VaU\ï,  27. 

TruRUt»*,  («niuly.    Sff  Oiwinty  ofHi^ra. 

Tyntu,  i;«>venior  of  Nortl.  C  urolilu^  tnat  to 
ri'^im'HA  rtvulut'orN31.  • 

TuokaiM'j^h,  destroyed  by  Bovier,  G5. 

Turvnne,  10. 

Tiiniidfre,  Henr)*,  300. 

Tuniey,  Ho|iktuii  L.,  408;  achema  to  alael 
bim  to  V.  8.  Sonite,  408;  refuitea  to  au- 
B«êr  que«tion4,  42M;  vota  for,  429;  da 
nouiuel  by  bcnuM^rata,  429 ;  bis  |il(Hli(ea  ' 
to  \V!iic«.  421»;  bis  lettt*r  of  di'fvuai»,  429; 
ff.%d  »mH  of  tb«»  p»rty,  430, 

T^iruoy,  S  iMiuol,  imX,  ' 

Tu^'.-in^ra  liuliauA.  niigratioa  <^,8l 
Tyi;or*s  V.UIiy,  173. 

rcbccs,  de^tro}-*^!  by  Clierokeea,  15.  - 

Vnion  Huik  cbnrtonHl»  2»»7. 

Union,  Fort.    «V*^  Fort  Ukiion. 

Union  Presbyter)*,  takeu  from  Abiogdoa, 

221. 
Cnitèit  States  Bank  in  Tenneaaee,.2ri8, 900 ; 

law  to  prevent,  2r>2;  protest  agidnst,2C2; 

branch  at  Na-ihvillê,  2C».  '  • 

Unlvenlty  of  Nashville,.  137  ;  Miitip  Unda^ 

ley  U't^unes  p^•^ident.  239 ;  bis  pl^t  and 

bis  iuttueiice,  239;  influeocè  <Hk  Soutb* 

west.  2;ïf». 
Untoola.    See  Butler. 


Van  Buren,  3G4,  367. 
V«»mon,  3f4. 

Vf^trien  in  North  Carolina,  211. 
Ve<4ry.nen  levy  Uxea,  210 ;  hou 

210. 
Veto,  193,  107. 
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«Me,  861. 


Ion  Cottnty* 
•    VOUg*  comuMinltiai,  aurvital  U,  aOC 
VlnceniMt,  104. 
ViiKini**  »U«nipl  IB,  lo  joln  Fnaklia  MOT*- 

-    \  M,  1(0. 


n48, 


WmMoU,  MvthO.,300. 

W*lk«-r,  FrliA,  'M. 

Wulkt-r,  l>r.  ""' 
ia.  1417. 

Walker,  WUIiam,  or  •«  NIcanupuH»*  444. 

W^leu  larty  o(  «x|4urer^  14. 

WAlleii*t  Creek,  14. 

^-  llfu^tRiÜKtt,!^ 

^^  Ituu,  Jeiwe,  GCb 

W.U-Ü,  ^Ulwar«l,  cmmUdaU  for  fortoroonhin, 
252;  Fidfnüikt,  *i&4;   itketch   of,   2M: 
■ui»|H>rt4Ml  by  KaUiviUe  Whigi  2Cü ;  mm 
.  jAi'kHon,  'ZüG, 

Wanl,  Naiicv,  waroa  aettlemeiiU  of  Indlui 
luvftMon,  4'i ;  aavei  Jack  aiid  Kattkin,  €ü, 

Wanlciiit  iii  North  CaroUna,  *J11. 

WiuhiuKtoii  Couuty,  47  ;  part  of  Balitbury 
Juüii  hil  IHstrU-tf  47  ;  rcütorea  order  by 
orKAiiiziiiK  coiiipouies,  5'J  ;•  pari  of  ïlor- 
Kaït  DintrU-t,  «m. 
^  Vaft)iiii»:to    Judi(i.J  Df»trict,  77. 

Wa»litiif;t4iu  l>i>tri(-t  of  TeiinenK.'e,  200. 

WaithiiiKt^*u'  IHstrk't  of  North  Carolina, 
uaiiie j  for  CieurKe  WasliiiiKton*  40 ;  de- 
clarrt  for.tlie  Colönial  rauF^,  40;  over> 
nin  by  tlie  latAlfiu',  4ll;  thrvuteiMtl  bv 
IikHuiii*,  41 ;  .ifil«nl  by  1ii«1iiuia  to  N(»rili 
Cariiiiii»,  4.'i ;  ctiiirtA  of  iIoam  aml  qiurtrr 
•(«Mioiiii  ««NtablinliiHl  iii,  47  ;  •iK'rifTa 
aiiil  IiiMUvii  of  lbo  i««*a(*«*,  47  i  bcnnMiiM 
^V.u«)t<nKtt>ii  i\niiity«  47. 

WJ^hillK(ol),  (MMiryr,  ;US  ll'i. 

^Wataiiita  AMiMH*iati«m,  bt'irlunInK  of,  33; 
artK'U*9  of,  liMt,  ^13 ;  «Irtailii  of  onranUa- 
tioii,  311 :  Coiiuuittt^e  of  TliirU^ii,  33 ;  flva 
eoiuuiiMio»en«,  33;  chainu^n,  M;  doo- 
aiibiii'nb«*rs,  34;  do  provUion  for,  40; 
PHtiCiou  for  aiui«xatioU|  4tf ;  court-bouae, 

^WaUuita  Fort,  oii<«  of  tbe  «arlttnit,  31 ;  nr<w 
t«v(ii  Wntaiiira  M^Uti'iiuuit,  31  ;  atLvRinl 
bv  liMliatia,  4.2 ;  «b«(omU*4  by  K(»b(«rtaoii, 

.W.itauKa  Klvrr,  (V. 

Watauita  M*ttUMtK»iit,j»rtthiff-place  for  em- 

iKnuits  aiivl  nurvt^yorn,  :I0 ;  an  ImlepenU* 

aiit  ctibtiiy,  X\ ;  mhhiiv  tm  yeart*  leaw, 

35 ;  b«iy  tlie  reversimi,  3ku 
Wat«m«  Saiiittvl,  tni»t<«  of  8Uto  Bank,  274. 
Wattonh>u,  H.-nry,  442. 
Watt4>nioii,  H.  M.,  421 ;  élect«d  sneaker  of 

■late  ^t'iiate,  4-'7 ;  »«•«  Tiiniey*t  letter, 

42U ;  doiiouucM  Tumey,  429^ 
Wa\t>rly,  3m. 
Wayiu'  Couuty,  Sm. 
WeakloyCoiuity,7l».3n. 
Weiklfy,  Robvrt,  caudidato  for  gOToraor* 

ahip,251. 
We)i«tcr,  Daniel,  eatlmaU  of  PreuUaa,  422. 
W«.||«,  Heydon,  132,  171». 
W«at4'ru  DUtrict.    «^r^  Weflt  Tenneaaee. 
Went  T<>iineMiee,  Ita  hl-t'^rv  tto/i  yet  writt«n, 

an! ;  af^uut  of  in  1«19,  3U9i  priority  of 

locationa  in,  3UX 


WbnitOBt  JiMMb  Ml  C 

nto  8ovWir*t  Vn4  mocuUUom,  di& ;  U. 
8.  lenator,  251  %  wadiJiU  for  gufonof» 

•Uip,2&l..- 

Wlieatley,  8«th,338. 

Wbiff  cliHue  or  Junto  at  Na«hv{IW,  400, 410. 

Wltig  Couventioo  of  IMO,  387 ;  Henry  Clay 
prvM-ut,  :;üO  ;  detaito  of,  3b7-3Ut. 

WUiff  Couv«5U.tion  of  lim,  41ë ;  called- tho 
tlM9  üreat  Wbiff  Convention,  419 ;  iU  bril- 
liaucy  of  eolors,  42Ü,  421. 

WL'h'b,  cutoff  from  Federaliata,  242 ;  riaa 
of  iu  T(>ui>ciiiiee,  3C7 :  Whit«  Wbiiia,  3G9; 
NeWbora  Wliigaf  309 ;  dato  frum  Wlatc'a 
caiMl..lary,  371 ;  Aiiderson  acceptatitle  of 
Whig,  375;  ebeit  of  Polk-Cannon  coo- 
tettt,  375;  firat  euutobt  of  partiea,  379; 
NewWbifca,  379;  fittt  Wbig  candidato, 
379 ;  Pulk*s  addre«a  of  1S39,  3»! ;  organ- 
Ized  for  1^44>,  3^3 ;  tbe  Union  denoum-co 
tlieir  orinuiizatiou,  381 ;  HarriMm  nomi- 
nated,  'StA ;  tbe  plan  of  cauipaiini,  3^5 ; 
fe(tival«,  oroceMioitf,  and  emblt-uu,  3t(5: 
HarrÏK'ii  doygertrl,  3^4*•;  CumeTUioa  of 
IWO,  3^7  ;  carry  Tennr«tiee  in  l>4«i,  392 ; 
record  of,  ou  Natioiul  Bjuik,  31^;  on 
taritf,  IRG;  Tolk*»  tt!t>ecb  ou  orifrin  of, 
31K;  ;  in  tbe  Gt  iierai  Asüeiubly  uf  1S41, 
4<i0 ;  cdiiii'St  over  aeuatorial  eWtion  in 
Itm,  4(WN ;  can^oM  of  1M3  aiid  it«  etf«^ta 
on  1S44,  411;  bi»t  Rrc^t  «trufTKle,  413; 
aeud  dclegatcs  to  lUltiiuore  iu  1>44,  413; 
.  detennine  to  dt* fvat  l\>lk  in  Tenneaaeo, 
444;  brilliaiirv  of  1K44,  410;  «-«rry  Ten* 
nes!<*v  Iu  l>sH,  4'.'1 ;  UdiiiHiAte  Foatrr  in 
IKI.'i,  -lil ;  uouiiuMe  N.  8.  Itrown  Ui  1M7, 
4'.1> :  carrv  IVuncwirr  Iu  InV.',  4:ih  ;  al* 
lUiti'r  mtl)  Kii«m-Nt»tbiug«,  43a  ï  bnonio 
nii|MMiitii>u.  4;i*J. 
WbUkoy,  ia7,  174.  Ivi. 
Wbite   Couuty,  cotton  BMnufacturoa  In, 

Wbitê,  HuRb  LawMon,  25A,  443 ;  on  Loan 
Office  of  1S20,  2i>J :  oflervd  aeat  in  Jaik- 
•ou*t  cabiuet,  305;  hia  friendtbip  for 
Jai-kMNi,  3(o:  etttraucemrut  frum  and 
rauiii'«,  3(V>*;  Jack>ou*a  tbrrat,  3l4> ;  b»- 
comoa  crtiuUdut*»  l»»r  pn'»i»bu«y,  3«4;; 
Irltor  frtuu  Ti*uuiHMw««  uitMubrni  of  \\m* 

yM«M,  3i*«5 ;  Vau  lUitvu  and  Ja«  k*«m.  3ii7  ( 
Atk^on  deu«>um*<*«  blin  aa  n  FinbLtbat^ 
3isS;  Wblti^  ^hiK>  aud  Nmv.boni  Wbirs 
3i^.t;  Touu<*MM>e  |*n>M  for  Wbite,  3i<ti; 
iMce  bi>t>%  (fu,  and  Jat'knoy  nol  ma«ie.  309  ; 
bU  roume  on  Kknuni;iii|r  Keeolutionai 
371,  374:  carriea  T«*üiieMre  le^islatuiv, 
371 ;  ia  defvated,  374 ;  hb  politit-al  prin* 
ciplt'8,  372;'carrie«  HemiiUfr>f  I>i»trirt, 
374;  oit|iowtVauBurvn*tatlmiuiatratton, 
374;  fon^nl  to  rrmifni,  ^<t  aun|H»rta 
HarriiK>n,  38*7 ;  d<*atb  of,  3S7 ;  piv^Mkanl 
of  Vuil«Hl  States  tkiiate,  443. 

Wbite,  Jaiuea,  laya  olT  KuotvUle,  149; 
mruiber  of  Couatitutioual  Convontionof 
17!Hi,  l^< 

Wliite,  Rirbard,  7fs  Wl 

Wbitiiey,  FJi.    5e^  Cottoa  fin. 

WMtf»ker,  Mark,  225. 

WiikiuMm,  Jatuoa,  haa  i4ort  af  Ï^TJütlna, 
177- 

WiUlan.^  Col.  Jamoa,  00. 
1  WiUiajia,  Jobn,  301. 
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▼miuM,  H.  W^  li|i«>fWt<,  901* 

WtUumaum  Joma.  304. 

waiU.  Btmjmniin.  M^  3ia 

Willü,  Heury,  'i2&, 

Wil^iMH  AOam,  dM, 

WtlMNi,  W.  M.,311. 

Winchester,  Juimm,  aiember  of  LaglalaUvo 
CouncO,  149 ;  BiMMker  flnA  «Uta  ficnate, 
2U0 :  rum  •oiithem  bouwUry  Uae,  3U» ; 
interest  tu  Mrtupliis,  3*^7. 

Wincliett^r,  M.  B.,  310,  321 ;  on  rmOnMMls, 
*£M ;  sketch  of,  324  ;  cuuipairMl  with  Raw- 
lingB,  3*24 ;  portmaster  aud  luayor,  3*^4  ; 
agimt  for  proprietors  of  Alenipliis,  S'Jl ; 
•uitpe*!^!^  of  beiui;  a  Whifr,  33U;  on  La 
GrAtifre  and  Mi*iu|iliU  KailnMul,  342 ;  vüi- 
flotl  bv  Mun-fir* «Uil,  351. 

ITuKliOrier,  Williuu,  3^:^ 

WiucheOer  and  Carr,  3£L 


WiaterintlMBi^  Hlitofj  «f  Aatfifli»  m. 

Wbe.  Henrr  A.,  42a 

Wok-utt,  UUver,  Br.,  I88L 

WoU  Kiver,  ahiftuiKs  of  iU  SMMth,  Mt 

Jesse  Beuton*s  testiuioiiy,  319,  SM. 
Wulf  tax,  31(K 
WolfsHilL    ^rcAbingdoik 
Wouuurk,  Jacob,  34. 
Wood,  John,  CG. 
Wood*s  party  of  eiplortra,  66L 
Woods,  John,  30L 

Tancey,  W.  I^,  443. 
Yarbroiigh,  H.,  'JfJü, 
Youug*s  Warebouae.  £eePiihlleW«PBko«|^ 


Ziftler^s  SUtliti,  destroyed,  1S3. 
Zollu-otler,  F«Ux  K.,  eiwtod 
43U. 
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TMnlMff .  iMililMri  hu«d,  Me,  861. 

VlfUiio Ctmmiln—  In  1716,  ü^êWuUa^ 

Ion  Coonty. 
VilUg*  couunualtiaii  aurvital  U,  aOC 
VlnceniMt,  101. 
Virgini»,  ftU«mpllB,  lo  joln  FnakliaMOT*- 

Bieut,  M,  liO. 

W«adpU,MeihO.,300. 

Wulkt-r,  KfUk.  M. 

Wulkt-r,  l>r.  TUonM,  MptdlUoa  Ja  1748, 

ia.  ni7. 

Walk«r,  Wllluun,  or  •*  NIcanupuH»*  444. 

W-ül«u  larty  of  axpUattêf  14. 

Wallen't  Creek,  14. 

W  llfU*«  RiÜKe.  14. 

\l   Ituu,  JeMte,  6G. 

W*u-ü,  ^Ulwar«l,  candldaU  for  gotiiBonhln, 
252;  KtJtrnüibt, 'i&4 ;   kketch   of,   2M: 
suii|>ort4Ml  by  KaUiviUe  Wliig,  SCC ;  lad 
.  jAikaon,  '205. 

Wanl,  NaiicVf  waroa  •ettlemenU  of  Indlui 
luvftMou,  42 ;  aaves  Jack  «ihI  tUttkin,  &k 

Vanli'iiit  iu  Nortli  Carolina,  *ill. 

Wiuhiiifi^ton  Couuty,  47  ;  part  of  Balisbury 
JuJit  i.il  IHstrit-t,  47  ;   n'ütorea  order  by 
or)(aiiiziii|(  compouiea,  52 ;  pMt  of  Mor> 
gsM  Difitru-t,  i>7. 
, 'Waftliiiij^to    Jmlict  J  Df»trict,  77. 

Wa»hhi»;tou  IMNtrict  of  Tfiiiie^H*»  200. 

WaahiiiKtoii'  IKnlrkt  of  North  CaroUna, 
uauieil  for  Cieorire  WasliiiiKton,  40 ;  de- 
cUrr»  for.tlie  Colouutl  caucp,  40;  over> 
run  by  tb«  latAloM',  4ll;  tlirvateiMtl  bv 
IiitHiiiiM,  41 ;  iiuUnl  jiy  1ii«liaiit  to  N(»rili 
Cimliiiu,  45  ;  roiirta  of  |<U»um  aiHl  quartor 
•(«Miitim  ««NtablinhiHl  in,  47  ;  ahrrilTa 
an«l  tuKtitvM  of  Hm*  ih«*(*«>,  47i  bcnnMiiM 
\V.u«);<nt!ton  l%mnty.  47. 

W..>liinKton,  (MMir):<\  U.\  It'J. 

^Walauira  Amtociatittti,  bt'irlnuInK  of,  33; 
•rtitiea  of,  ItMt,  'M ;  d«'t;iilii  of  onranUa- 
tion,  3a ;  Coumiittt^e  of  TiiirU^n,  33 ;  flv« 
eoiuniiMiou«ns  33;  cliairni^n,  34;  noo» 
aiibM-ribfrs,  34;  no  proviaion  for,  40; 
pHtifiou  for  aiui«xatioU|  4ü ;  court-liouae, 

^WaUuiia  Fort,  on^*  of  tbe  Mir1t*Hit,  31 ;  nr<w 
livr»  WaUnira  H^Utcuiont,  31  ;  atlAokiMl 
bv  ln«UAiia,  42 ;  «b*(vniU*4  by  li«»b(«rtaoii, 

^W.itauKa  UIvrr,  (V. 

WatAUita  iMitKMucnt,jprttlliff>|ilar«  tor  em- 

lltrants  anvl  Rurv«*yori>,  30 ;  an  ImleprnU* 

ant  colony,  33 ;  mhmiiv  tra  yeara*  leaae, 

35 ;  b«iy  tlie  reversiou,  91». 
Watatm,  Samucl,  tniftoe  of  Btafee  Bank,  274. 
Wattcnh>n,  Hi«nry,  442. 
Vatt4>nion,  H.  M.,  421 ;  élect«d  sneaker  of 

atate  St'iiati»,  427 ;  »«•«  Tnniey*a  letter, 

42U ;  «b'nttuucM  Tumey,  420» 
Wa\rrly,  3m. 
Vra)iH*Conuty,3m. 
Weakloy  ComUy,  71»,  311. 
Wenkli*y,  Robert,  caudidat*  for  goveraor* 

•hi|K  251. 
Wclwitfr,  Daniel,  eatimaU  of  Prentiaa,  422. 
W«.IU,  Heydon,  132,  170. 
W«at4'rn  Iliittrict.    f!ff  Weflt  fVnneaaoe. 
Went  TcnncMee,  Ita  hl'-f'-rv  nol  yet  writtdi. 

an> ;  af^unt  of  in  1«19,  aUS;  priority  of 

locationa  in,  3U3. 


WhnitM,  JMMbM 

nto  Bovfor**  iMi4  anocuUtkiM, 
8.  aenator,  281  %  wniliiliU  for  f 


di&;U. 


BUip,  251.: 

Wlieatley,  8«th,  338. 

Wbig  clk|ue  or  Junto  ot  NaahvflW,  400, 410. 

Whig  Couventioo  of  IMO,  387 ;  Henry  Clay 
pnMieut,  ÜÜO ;  detaito  of,3b7-30l. 

Wkiff  Couvfujion  of  l)m,41ë:  called-tlw 
tlM  üreat  Whiff  CoavenUun,  41t» ;  iU  bril- 
liaucy  of  colors,  420, 421. 

WLis'B,  cut  off  from  Federaliita,  242 ;  riao 
of  iu  T(>iuic8jiee,  357 ;  Whit«  Wbifp^  3G9 ; 
MeWbora  \\\i\ti»f  3ti0 ;  date  f  rum  White*a 
caiuli.lMMT,  371 ;  Aiiderson  acceptatitle  of 
Whig,  375;  ebeit  of  Polk-Cannon  coo- 
tettt,  375;  firat  eoutcbt  of  partira,  379; 
NewWhifca,  379;  fira  Wbig  candidate, 
379;  Pulk*t  addre«a  of  1S39,  3»!  ;  organ- 
Ued  for  1.M4»,  3.n3  ;  the  Uuion  denouncea 
tlieir  onnuiizatiou,  3S4 ;  HarriMm  noml- 
nated,  3M ;  the  |*lau  of  cauipüiniv  3^5 ; 
fetti^^lB,  oroceasioitf,  and  euibleuu,  3t(5; 
Harrih'*  doygertrl,  3m;;  Couvetitioa  of 
1S40,  3^7  ;  carr^-  Tenuc«tiee  in  l>44i,  392 ; 
record  of,  on  National  Bjuik,  'SM ;  on 
taritf,  305 ;  Tolken  ttH<«vh  on  orifrin  of, 
sik;;  in  the  Gdieral  AsaeiuUy  uf  IS41, 
4<i0;  cOntest  over  •enalorial  elfction  in 
\a4\,  4(US ;  can\aaa  of  IMa  and  iu  etferta 
on  1S4I,  411;  bu:t  frrc^  atrufTKle,  413; 
aend  dciegatoa  to  lUUiiuore  iu  1^44,  413; 
.  detenuine  to  dt* feat  l\>lk  in  Tenneaaeo, 
444  ;  brilUanov  of  1K44,  410;  i-arry  Trn- 
net^NM'  in  IvHH,  421 ;  nouiiiiAte  >\wter  in 
1K45,  421 ;  nontinate  N.  8.  Itruwn  tn  1M7, 
421» ;  «'nrry  1Vtun«i«rr  in  1n.'.2,  43^ ;  al* 
liaiirr  «kitli  Kiiüvk>Nutliiiig«,  43a  ;  bn-vnio 
oii|MM»tti«>ii,  •i;io. 
WhUkiy,  ia7,  174.  Ivi. 
White   Couuty,  cotton  aMnafacturM  In, 

Wlat^  Hugh  UwNon,  258,  443 ;  on  Loen 
Office  of  lS20,Ji>i;  oflervd  aeat  inJaik- 
aon*a  cabiuet,  3ü5;  hia  friendahip  for 
jAi-k»oa,  3(o:  e»trait|:<rnirnt  frum  and 
rauiH't,  3(Vi*;  Jafk>ou'a  thmat,  3i4» ;  be- 
romo*  i-iuuUdi%t«»  lt»r  pn»i«bnry,  :U"4;; 
Irtti^r  frtMu  TonniHMw«e  niviubrni  of  Wm* 

SroM,  3i'«5  {  Van  lUitvn  and  Ja«  kM«it.  3iu  ( 
arkMMi  den«mmH«a  l»im  aa  n  l\*«bi.*li»t, 
31'kS;  Whlti"  WhliE*  and  NVw-boni  Whiva, 
3iï»;  TiMMk»!***-*  |.n'«a  f«>r  White,  »i»; 
laace  bi>t%k«t*n,  aiitl  JatkitoM  itoC  nu^ie.  3C9 ; 
hia  roume  on  Kknuni;in|{  Keaolutiona, 
371,  374;  carriea  T«>üiieMee  It^ialatuiv, 
371;  ia  defeated,  374 ;  hia  politit'al  prin* 
ciplc:»,  372 ; '  carriea  Hertuiuge  Diarirt, 
374 ;  omtoaea  Van  Burvn*aatliuiniatratton, 
374;  fort^Hl  to  ivaigu,  3.>2;  su)«^»rta 
HarrliKtn,  3^'7  ;  death  of,  3S7 1  piv^tdenl 
of  l'niliHl  States  tkiMte,  443. 

White,  Janiea,  laya  olT  Knotville,  149; 
nitMuber  of  Conatitutioiial  Convention  of 
171»i's  l>*6. 

Wliite,  Rirhard,  7fs  Hfi. 

Whitiiey,  FJi.    Se^  CoCton  gin. 

Whitf»ker,  Mark,  225. 

WilkioMm,  Jau.ea,  haa  itort  af  Ï^TJüglna, 
177- 

Wniiair.a,  CoL  Jamea,  08. 

WiUiajia,  Jobn,  3GI. 
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WtUumsüM,  JoBM.  3M. 

waiu.  BtmjmnainTJr.,  3ia 

WiUu,  Heury,  '£25, 

Wil^iMH  Adam,  SM. 

WtlMNi,  W.  M.,  311. 

WiDcbe«ter,  Juimm,  aiember  9i  LaglalaUv» 
CouncU,  149;  siK^ker  flrat  gUta  Bcnate, 
2ur) ;  rum  aouthem  bouwUry  Uae,  311» ; 
interest  tu  Mrnipliis,  3*^7. 

irijicb««t«rr,  M.  B.,  310,  321 ;  oa  nOraMU, 
'Üm;  ;  iik«;tcb  of,  3*^4  ;  cuiupairMl  with  Raw- 
lings,  3*24 ;  po«tinaat4fr  aud  luayor,  '^^  ; 
agimt  f or  proprieton  f>f  Alenipliu,  324 ; 
•uKpv*!^!*!  of  beiuK  a  Wbifr,  33U ;  oa  La 
GrAtiire  and  Mt* iu|iliU  KailnMul,  342 ;  vüi- 
fi«^  by  Murrt- IP« «Lus  351. 

ITuK'lie^urr,  Wiliiuu,  3-28. 

WiucbeOer  and  Carr,  32X 


Wbe,  U«iinr  A.,  4aCw 

WoU-utt,  UUver,  Br.,  188L 

WoU  Kiver,  abiftinica  of  iU  aMMtK  Mt 

J^sM  Bcuton*s  teatiuMMiy,  319.  SM. 
YioXt  tax,  31(K 
Wolft  HiU.    ^re  Abingdoik 
Wouiack,  Jacob,  3L 
Wood,  Jobn,  Cti. 
WoodU  party  of  explortn,  66L 
Woods,  Jobih  30L 

Tancey,  W.  I.,  443. 
Yarbroiigh,  H.,  'JtJfi» 
Youug*»  Wareliouiie.  £eePubUeWi 


Zi(tler'«  8UtI<>ih  dnlroyed,  1S3. 
Zollii^tler,  F«lix  K.,  el«ct«d 
43U. 
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'Thia  is  the  flrst  atteiqpt  to  vrlte  a  blatory 
of  Tennesaee  eoverlng  a  later  period  than 
the  early  settlement  of  the  state ^  and  hence 
only  a  small  space  is  devoted  to  the  Ifldian  wars 
vhleh  oceupj  Bueh  a  disprportlonate  anount  In 
the  earller  books.  Polltlcal  history  Is  not 
expanded  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sub- 
JectSy  as  is  so  usual  in  state  histories ^  but 
the  making  of  the  state  in  all  its  phases  is 
tracedy  and  its  derelopnent  told  in  vigorous 
Englishy  vhich  has  called  to  lts  aid  all  the 
arts  of  the  trained  historldal  investigator* 
It  is  beyond  qüestion  the  best  history  of  a 
Southern  state  vith  vhich  I  am  familiar* 
It  stops  vith  the  outbréak  of  the  Civil  War; 

Review  by  Stephen  Bèauregard  Weeks 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
in  THE  LITERATORE  OP  AMERICAN  HISTORÏ*  1902 


Jeunes  Phelan  (Dec.  7,  1856-Mran*  30»  1891) 
authori  congressman  from  Tennessee,  was 
borA  at  Aberdeehj  Miss^^/Vas  brought  to 
Ménphis  bjt  his  parents  in  early  child* 
hoodé.  In  1^81,  he  purchased  the 
Memphia^Avalanche.  He  was  elected 
to  congress.  He  left  a  monument 
'to  his  training  and  industry  a 
"HISTORY  OP  TENNESSEE"  ,  in  which. 

^'he  endeavored  to  be  accurate  and 
isq^artial  •••  to  show  the  simple 
grandeur  and  hoioely  nobility  of  the 
men  who  shaped  the  early  destinies 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee  •• 

(Memphis  AvAlanche,  Mar.27,  1889^8^^ 
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